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[No. 83] 
REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, April 22, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 o’clock, the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, with your indulgence, I desire to make 
a brief statement. 

On April 3, 1958, the President of the United States submitted 
a message to the Congress dealing with the organization of the De- 
partment of Defense. It was a far-reaching message which immedi- 
ately made the subject of defense organization a matter of supreme 
importance to the Nation. 

On April 16, 1958, the President submitted a legislative proposal 
to the Congress which seeks to implement certain of his recommen- 
dations. 

With a clear awareness of the duties devolving upon the President 
and the Congress, respectively, this committee has alw ays given care- 
ful consideration to recommendations of the President. In this 
instance, as in the past, the committee will consider the President’s 
recommendations seriously, objectively, and in detail, and with full 
awareness of the constitutional responsibility of the Congress. 

Last Thursday, in executive session, the Committee on Armed 
Services decided that the reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense was of such far-reaching importance and of such national sig- 
nificance that the hearings should be conducted by the full committee 
and that those hearings should be in open session. 

It is the opinion of the committee that this subject matter, the 
organization of our defense structure, is of such tremendous im- 
portance to the American people that all other matters should be 
put aside in order that the full committee might devote its entire 
time and effort to a thorough inquiry into the matter. 

The American people are entitled to full information on this mat- 
ter. They supply the sons and daughters who constitute our Armed 
Forces; they supply the money to support these forces. They have 
the right to be fully informed and they have a right to expect us to 
fulfill the obligations imposed upon us by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Thus, we meet today to begin hearings on the most vital subject 
that will be before the Congress of the United States this session, 
and perhaps for many sessions to come. In effect, we are meeting to 
determine the manner in which our national defense forces will be 
organized for whatever fate the future may hold for this Nation. 
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The preservation of America is our greatest responsibility; the 
wisdom of our decisions may well determine the future of America. 

These hearings are a continuation of the defense posture hearings 
that were held in January and February of this year, and will be con- 
ducted under the authority of House Resolution 67. 

Now, members of the committee, we are going to proceed in an 
orderly, deliberate fashion and we will ask each witness to stay here 
just as long as necessary in order that each member may obtain all of 
the information he desires. 

We are not holding hearings on any particular bill at this time. We 
are holding hearings on the organization of the Department of De- 
fense to enable us to prepare whatever legislation we find to be neces- 
sary to strengthen the security of the Nation. 

However, as you know, since there are pending before the com- 
mittee H. R. 11001, 11002, 11003, and 11958, it will be pertinent and 
proper to examine into the proposals contained in these bills so the 
committee can determine the nature of the legislation it may decide to 
report. 

We are all convinced that certain changes must be made in the De- 
partment of Defense. The basic structure is, in my opinion, sound— 
but it can certainly be improved. 

In approaching this subject, I suggest we keep in mind the fact 
that there are two separate, but closely associated, groups to con- 
sider—the civilian structure and the military structure. 

The problem before us is not one of service partisanship. It is na- 
tional in scope and involves fundamental constitutional questions. 
We will approach it on that broad basis, striving to reach that deci- 
sion which is best for America, irrespective of the prides and tradi- 
tions of any military service. 

Now, in the matter of this nature the intent of Congress is vital to 
a proper understanding of any legislation that may be enacted into 
law. 

Therefore, it is imperative that we make the record crystal clear 
as to the intent behind every suggestion that has been or will be made 
with regard to the organization of the Department of Defense. 

Our objective is to fulfill the obligation and responsibility imposed 
upon us by the House of Representatives and section 8 of article I of 
the Constitution. It is a grave responsibility, but I am confident that 
this committee is fully competent to accept the responsibility. When 
we have finished our work, I am sure we will have fully discharged 
our obligation. 

Since this is a continuation of hearings opened in January and 
many of the witnesses who will appear now will be witnesses who are 
recalled for further testimony on the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, those witnesses previously sworn will not repeat 
their oaths, but additional witnesses will be sworn as they appear to 
testify. 

Thank you, gentlemen of the committee. 

Now, Mr. Arends, have you anything you want to say ¢ 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to make a short statement. 

Mr. Chairman, as you have pointed out, in opening these hearings 
on our defense organization, we are considering a matter of tremen- 
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dous importance now and for the future. Whatever decision we make 
is potentially one of far-reaching consequences. We all recognize, I 
am sure, a need for defense reorganization, that we may have the most 
effective and most economical defense possible to obtain. 

But in our zeal to streamline our Defense Establishment, whatever 
our differences and beliefs as to how best this can be accomplished, 
we must carefully weigh all the facts, and the implications and poten- 
tialities of every phase of any reorganization plan or plans. 

I am indeed pleased, Mr. Chairman, that you emphasized that it is 
our purpose to study this matter objectively and with a determination 
that we get all the facts. 

I sincerely hope that every member of this committee will approach 
this vitally important subject in all its ramifications without any 
emotionalism or any fanfare. That is the way our committee nor- 
mally functions, and it is particularly necessary that we do so in our 
study of this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, before the Secretary of Defense, Mr. McElroy, pre- 
sents his statement to the committee, 1 wish to express to him my 
personal commendation. Mr, Secretary, in the short time that you 
have been Secretary of Defense, you have done an outstanding job in 
discharging grave duties and the responsibilities as the head of the 
largest department of our Government. 

I know that these responsibilities do not rest lightly on your 
shoulders. 

Likewise, Mr. Secretary, the study, the understanding and the real 
purpose of what we are attempting here to do in considering reorgani- 
zation can’t rest lightly on our shoulders as elected representatives of 
the people who have the privilege of serving on this great committee. 

This morning’s newspapers carry the statement from you that while 

rou may not be able to obtain from the Congress exactly what has 
een recommended in connection with this proposed legislation, you 
do expect constructive legislation. 

I look upon the measure proposed by the administration as a recom- 
mendation, and likewise the bill I introduced, along with the bill by 
the chairman and the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Kilday, I likewise 
look upon them as recommendations, and I am not wedded to every 
dotted “i” or every crossed “t” in the bill that I happen to propose. 

I think all of us must be flexible in our thinking, giving full recog- 
nition to the merits of each feature of every proposal. 

If we take this attitude, I believe we can eventually enact a truly 
sound piece of legislation that will serve our country in having a 
strong National Defense Establishment. 

There are some very basic principles involved in this whole matter 
now before us, on which there can be honest and sincere difference of 
opinion. 

Our job is to resolve these differences, to decide just what is best for 
the country in the long run, that our people may have a defense organ- 
ization prepared for any emergency and at a minimum of cost to 
them. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Arends. 

Now, members of the committee, our first witness this morning is the 
distinguished Secretary of Defense, the Honorable Neil McElroy. 
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Mr. Secretary, do you have any statement to submit to the Armed 
Services Committee with reference to the reorganization of the De- 
partment of Defense? 

The committee will be pleased to hear you, and I sincerely trust, 
members, that you will accord the Secretary the privilege of making 
the statement without interruption. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 

Secretary McExroy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do have a statement, which is not too long, which I would now 
like to read. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to 
appear before your committee today to discuss a subject which, in my 
judgment, is second in importance to none that has occupied my at- 
tention since taking on my present assignment: The improvement of 
the organization of the Department of Defense. 

The future security of our Nation rests on the soundness of the 
decisions reached as a result of the hearings on this subject. 

You have before you legislation which seeks to make certain changes 
in the organization of the Department of Defense. The plan to which 
T refer is the President’s plan, and he has indicated his strong con- 
victions concerning it. It embodies recommendations which [ have 
worked out with him following the most careful and concentrated 
study I was capable of giving the problem. 

The group of men who consulted with me consisted of the present 
and two previous Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Nathan 
F. Twining, who is here with me this morning, Adm. Arthur W. 
Radford, and Gen. Omar Bradley; William C. Foster, former Deputy 
Secretary of Defense; Nelson A. Rockefeller, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Government Reorganization; Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther to the extent that his previous commitments 
enabled him to join us, and that was considerable, and as a full-time 
Special Assistant, Defense, who also is here with me this morning. 

Of course, Deputy Secretary Quarles participated fully in these 
discussions. I believe you will agree that this group of consultants 
consists of individuals who are about as free of political or service 
bias as any group of experience and knowledgeable people could 
be, men whose right to claim knowledge of defense matters is un- 
questioned. 

Nor need I comment here, I am sure, on the lifetime of personal 
experience, in peace and war, of the President, whose judgment in 
such matters as these has deeply marked every element of the proposal 
now before your committee. 

As this committee well knows, the defense organization was estab- 
lished by the National Security Act of 1947 and was importantly 
revised in 1949 and 1953. The future may prove the need for reor- 
ganizing it at intervals in the decades to come. For the sake of the 
Nation, we hope it will be revised whenever necessary, because any 
organization which does not demonstrate flexibility and the ability to 
adjust itself to rapidly changing conditions is bound in time to fall 
short of the requirements set for it. 

In early 1953, at the time that the present defense organization 
was established, missiles were just beginning to add a new dimension 
to warfare. 
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In our country, research on long range ballistic missiles had not 
progressed to the point where their impact on techniques of warfare 
had been fully recognized. Jet bombers had reduced the warning time, 
but. the thought that we might be limited to less than 30 minutes in 
which to prepare to meet a devastating attack was thought to belong 
in science fiction, and had not been be worthy of serious con- 
sideration in military planning. 

The age of the satellite had not yet dawned. The defense organiza- 
tion was revised to suit our military needs as they could be seen at 
the time. 

However, we live in a time when the speed of change is hard to be- 
lieve. Strategic concepts must be based on new weapons and on 
weapons systems that are clearly visible over the horizon. Our whole 
defense organization—which, as the President has said exists for the 
purpose of deterring war or waging it successfully, should this prove 
necessary—aimust be capable of using these weapons systems effectively. 
It would be tragic indeed if in the moment of crisis we should be found 
wanting because of an attempt to graft the weapons of modern war- 
fare onto an outmoded organization structure. 

The concept of the unified command is one that has proved itself in 
warfare. ‘The unified command in Europe under then General 
Kisenhower in World War II grouped the forces of this Nation and 
its allies into a magnificently articulated, powerful and fast-moving 
force. 

The Pacific Command, under Admiral Nimitz, and the Southwestern 
Pacific Command, under General MacArthur, combined our own 
ground, sea, air, and underwater forces into two of the most gigantic 
and effective striking forces in history. This concept has made an 
immense contribution to the strategy and tactics of modern warfare. 

Emphasis on the unified command constitutes the heart and soul 
of the President’s program of reorganization. To benefit from the 
lessons learned in World War II, to tie in with today’s need for quick 
decisions and greatly stepped up speed of reaction, to assure full con- 
centration of our available power, and to mesh into our forces the 
best potential of our newest weapons and of those to come, we must 
turn today to unified strategic planning, an improved Joint Staff, 
and sufficiently clear authority in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
to make certain that these unified commands have the support neces- 
sary tocarry out their missions. 

The proposed reorganization, then, rests on the continuing refine- 
ment of the concept of the unified command. This is the device which 
welds together the combatant forces of our Nation so that they can 
be brought to bear on a key objective. 

As the President has said, “the services acting together, rather than 
singly, generate power that is not the sum but a multiplication of their 
separate capabilities.” The unified command is the vehicle whereby 
this vital power is formed and brought to bear. 

But in the stepped-up tempo of modern warfare, the direction of 
these commands must go from the Commander in Chief to the unified 
commanders in as direct and clear a line as possible. 

The President’s plan will eliminate one step from this line of com- 
mand; the military departments, their respective Secretaries and in- 
dividual service chiefs will no longer be interposed between the Sec- 
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retary of Defense and the unified commanders. The command line will 
be made straight and clear. 

Under this arrangement, the Secretary of Defense will be the agent. 
of the President-Commander in Chief, and will be the man in whose 
name the orders are issued. Thus, civilian control is fully retained. 
To execute his responsibilities in this field, however, the Secretary of 
Defense will require the most able military advice that can be obtained, 
both for strategic planning and for the operation of the combatant 
forces. To this end, the reorganization proposes that the Chief of 
Staff be directed to devote more of their time to strategic planning. 

It also makes available to them a strengthened professional staff 
including an operational section for handling the direction of the uni- 
fied commands. Some steps can be taken administratively to accom- 
plish these objectives and the President has so ordered ; others require 
changes in law. We are here today to request the cooperation of your 
committee in giving our military leaders the professional military 
assistance they must have for efficient strategic planning and unified 
direction of our fighting forces under present-day and foreseeable 
contingencies. 

Most of the changes in modern warfare have resulted from the swift 
progress of science; they have at the same time greatly increased the 
importance of the future development of science through research and 
engineeering. The weapons of the future often defy classification in 
terms of traditional military roles. To attempt to force these weapons 
into a mold established by the patterns of another day could seriously 
hamper their effective employment. We cannot depend solely on the 
individual services among them somehow to conceive and develop weap- 
ons which may not fall within the established military mission of any 
one service, but may have vast importance to our security some years 
from now. Moreover, we must always be alert against scattering our 
efforts and dispersing our resources on too wide a variety of projects. 
The proposal therefore would create a Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering who will supervise all defense-research activities 
and direct them to the extent deemed necessary by the President and 
myself. 

But a military force needs more than weapons. The tremendous 
responsibility for recruiting, training, equipping, and supporting the 
component elements of the unified commands as well as all forces not 
included in unified commands will rest with the individual military 
departments. Most of the research and engineering will continue to 
be done within these departments, The transfer of military opera- 
tional responsibility from the military departments to the Secretary 
of Defense-Joint Chiefs of Staff line of command will leave in the 
departments responsibilities and functions of major significance—in 
fact, most of those they fulfill now. These departments will remain 
as today indispensable administrative and operating units each pre- 
paring its parts, human and material, of our Military Establishment. 

The proposal does not contemplate merger of the services any more 
than the Continental Air Defense Command, the Eastern Atlantic 
and Mediterranean Command, the Atlantic Command, the Strategic 
Air Command, the Caribbean Command, the European Command, 
the Alaskan Command, and the Pacific Command, all of which are in 
existence today, have tended to merge or destroy them. 
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So that the overall direction of this more efficient military process 
can be more properly executed, the proposed reorganization would 
make the authority of the Secretary of Defense more clear, The 
National Security Act gives the Secretary “direction, authority and 
control” over his entire department. But at the same time this law 
provides that the military departments are to be “separately ad- 
ministered” by their respective Secretaries. The President has rec- 
ommended eliminating the provisions prescribing separate adminis- 
tration of the military departments as a means of reducing needless 
argument and misunderstanding which adds to the difficulty of ad- 
ministering the department. 

Misgivings have been expressed that the new proposal seeks to put 
the entire defense appropriation, now some $40 billion, in the hands of 
the Secretary of Defense for him to dispose of as he sees fit. No such 
change is sought or wanted. The objective is simply to provide the 
Secretary of Defense with modest flexibility in the handling of 
defense funds so that unanticipated needs of the unified commands 
can be met promptly—and scientific breakthroughs can be exploited 
rapidly. This is not covered in the proposed legislation because it is 
expected to be worked out subsequently in connection with the fiscal 
year 1960 and subsequent appropriation acts. When the proper time 
comes, we do not doubt that we will be able to reach agreement with 
Congress and its appropriate committees on a method whereby this 
can be accomplished. 

The provisions in the proposal relating to the Secretary of Defense 
are essentially clarifications which add little to the authority he has 
at present. They assume importance, however, in giving improved 
unity to the Department and in allowing it the flexibility needed in 
the missile and nuclear age. These steps—the removal of the “sepa- 
rately administered” concept, the somewhat greater flexibility in 
money matters and the deletion of certain provisions which becloud 
the Secretary’s authority—are steps in the direction of allowing for 
more effective administration of the Department of the Secretary. 
Another step in this direction is the strengthening of the Defense 
Department supervision over the activities of the various military 
Departments in the fields of legislative liaison and public affairs, to 
remove some of the present tendencies toward confusion, overlapping 
of effort, and a public impression of undesirable rivalry among the 
services. 

We recognize that you will want to go into the features of these 
legislative proposals in detail. We welcome the opportunity to do 
this with you, Mr. Chairman, and with members of this committee, 
because we believe that most of the concerns that have been expressed 
about the President’s proposals will disappear when we have together 
studied the specific legislation and its adequacy to meet these needs. 

On the vitally important matters of our defense organization, I 
am confident we can join in a genuine search for the best possible 
way to adjust to the conditions of today’s warfare—conditions which 
10 or even 5 years ago would hardly have been dreamed of. I speak 
for the entire Department of Defense and its members when I say 
that we look forward to working with you on this great organization 
improvement task. 

hank you for your courtesy. 








—— 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

The committee appreciates your clear statement as to the method 
by which you would reorganize the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Secretary, I personally want to assure you—I know I speak for 
every member of the committee—that we look forward to working 
with you in a spirit of cooperation to improve the present organiza- 
tion of the Department of Defense. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, so that your views may be fully put in the 
record, and of the, Department, I have listed a number of names that 
I thought might be pertinent to develop these facts, and I will ask 
Mr. Smart to read these names and see if these are the witnesses that 
you desire to have submitted. 

Of course, there can be other witnesses. 

Mr. Smart. The Secretary, himself, General Twining, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Mr. Coolidge, Special Assistant for Re- 
organization, Gen. Omar Bradley, Admiral Radford and General 
Gruenther, General Norstad, Admiral Stump, Secretary Brucker, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, General Taylor, Secretary Gates of the 
Navy, Admiral Burke and General Pate, Secretary Douglas and Gen- 
eral White, and any others you might suggest. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, this is fine, Mr. Chairman, I think these 
are excellent witnesses. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, the Armed Services Commit- 
tee decided in executive session, the other day that in view of the 
importance of this subject matter there should be ample opportunity 
accorded every member to develop any point that may address itself 
to him. 

Under our rules, we ordinarily proceed under a limitation of time 
of 10 minutes. But in view of the importance of this subject matter 
we decided that we would accord each member, if he desires to use 
the time, a minimum—I will say minimum and maximum—of 15 
minutes. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, in my time I want to develop at the very outset 
a point which I think must be clarified. I think we should have a 
complete clarification. In order not to take you by surprise, I sent 
these questions to you yesterday. I have six questions with reference 
to your press club statement, and I wanted you to have the privilege 
of reading those questions so you could study them and have your 
answers ready. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you were reported to have said in a speech 
before the National Press Club here in Washington. 

I can see no excuse for military or civilian members of the defense organiza- 
tion to undertake to make public speeches in their official capacity in opposition 
to the program of their Commander in Chief to strengthen the national defense. 
On the other hand, officials of the Department are required when testifying 
before Congress, to give their personal judgment and opinion when asked for 
them. Certainly, I would expect each Department witness to answer such 
questions frankly and fully in the light of his professional knowledge and 
experience and with consideration of his position as a member of the defense 
organization which is commanded by the President. I would think that if a 
man of integrity and conscience felt so strongly opposed to the basic policies 
and program of his organization that he could not effectively discharge his 
responsibility, he would so advise his superior. I know that is what I would do. 

Mr. Secretary, have I quoted you correctly, with respect to your 
speech made to the National Press Club ? 
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Secretary McExrroy. You have, sir, and I would like to thank you 
for your courtesy in sending these questions to me in advance. They 
are somewhat difficult, and I have been pleased to have the opportu- 
nity to put my thoughts together. 

he Cuairman. That is right. I did not want to take any advan- 
tage of you in asking any question. I wanted you to be just as well 
prepared to answer them as you were when you went to the Press 
Club, knowing that they would propound that question. 

Mr. Secretary, you were prepared in advance for the questions 
propounded at the Press Club, concerning the testimony of those 
who would be opposed to any part or all of the President’s proposal. 
Is it fair to assume that your statement was made because you knew 
that many officers and civilians in the Department of Defense are in 
disagreement with part or all of the President’s proposal ? 

Secretary McErroy. That was not the reason, sir, for the answer 
being prepared, which it certainly was. There had been questions 
that had been submitted on this point to our Public Affairs Depart- 
ment and it was rather clear that since these had come from mem- 
bers of the newspaper profession, that this particular occasion of the 
National Press Club, which of course is attended by many, many 
members of that profession, would almost certainly become an occasion 
when this question would be asked, 

That was the reason for the preparation of the answer. However, 
I think I should frankly say to you, sir, that I am sure that there 
are varying degrees of enthusiasm for certain parts of this proposal 
within the Department of Defense, and those will doubtless be 
brought out in the testimony before your committee. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, let’s see 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That doesn’t answer the question. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask my own questions. We are getting 
them down. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to get this: 

In a matter as important as the organization of the national de- 
fense, it is imperative that we receive the frank and honest opinions 
not only of civilian officials, but also the military leaders of our 
Nation. It is equally imperative that these civilians and military 
leaders fully understand their status in the event that their testimony 
under oath is contrary to the recommendations contained in the re- 
organization bill submitted by the president. Do you not think we 
should receive all of the conflicting views on this vital subject, regard- 
less of who may possess those views ? 

Secretary McEnroy. I think I have said, and I will repeat, Mr. 
Chairman, I would expect each department witness to answer such 
questions as this committee may wish to put to him frankly and fully 
in the light of his professional knowledge and experience, and I fully 
believe that. I don’t see how this subject can be developed unless 
there is that opportunity for frank expression. 

The Cuarrman. Well, let’s get your answer to this question. 

It will be necessary for the committee to receive the testimony of the 
military chiefs. My question is, Mr. Secretary : 

If General Taylor or any of the other military chiefs should give 
testimony in opposition to the President’s proposal, in part or in 
whole, would you expect him to submit his resignation ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. No, sir. 
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The CuarrMAn. What assurances can you give this committee and 
to the American people that any officer or civilian official of the De- 
partment of Defense who expresses, under oath, his frank and full 
opinion before the committee will not be penalized in any way, shape, 
or form? . 

Seeretary McExroy. This gives me an opportunity to give you 
what I think may be an answer to this and to the 1 or 2 questions that 
follow. 

My judgment on this would be as follows, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, that there should be full and frank discussion 
by members of the Department, whether they are civilian or men in 
uniform; that there should not be in my opinion any question of 
retaliation or penalty for such testimony; that consideration of a 
man’s performance should come after the decision is made as to what 
organization structure there is to be in the Department of Defense, 
and this means the conclusion of legislation by this committee and 
confirmed by the House of Representatives and the other House of 
Congress and ultimately as signed by the President. 

I would consider that, whatever a man’s views were as expressed in 
the committee, once the decision were taken in legislation, he would 
perform under it without any insubordination of any kind, and to me 
that is the place at which a man will be tested as to his loyalty. 

The Cuarrman.. Thank you very much. That is a good answer. 

If an officer of the armed services disagrees with the recommenda- 
tions of the President of the United States and so states his disagree- 
ment when questioned by this committee, will you classify him as an 
obstructionist and disqualify him for higher command or promotion ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think I would refer to my previous state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, as covering that, because to me it does. 

The CuarrmMan. Then, to put an interpretation upon your previous 
answer, you will consider those matters after the law has been enacted 
and not during the consideration of the bill, is that it? 

Secretary McExroy. No, we will not consider what he has said 
in connection with a consideration of this bill. 

The Cuartrman. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. What we will do is consider his conduct, his 
performance under the legislation as it is then the law of the land. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Now, what assurance does this committee receive from you that 
no retaliation of any kind will be taken against any person under 
your jurisdiction who disagrees with any part or all of your recom- 
mendations or those of the President ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I would think, Mr. Chairman, that my state- 
ment previously would cover that also. Certainly there is no—in 
fact, I think it is beneath the dignity of the office to consider retalia- 
tion. I would not have it in mind and do not have it in mind at all. 

The CHairman. Now, Mr. Secretary, you stated that you can see 
no excuse for civilians or officers of the defense organization under- 
taking to make public speeches in their official capacity in opposition 
to the views of their Commander in Chief. 

I noticed in the Baltimore Sun of April 17, 1958, that Gen. Thomas 
D. White, the Air Force Chief of Staff, is reported to have said in a 
speech before the American Ordnance Association that the Air Force 
“is wholeheartedly in accord with the President’s proposal.” 
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I gather from this newspaper account and from your statement at 
the Press Club that it is perfectly all right for an officer or civilian 
in the Department to make public speeches in support of the Presi- 
dent’s program but that it is not proper for an officer or civilian of 
the Department of Defense to make speeches in opposition to the 
proposal. 

Would you please advise this committee how we, as Members of 
Congress, and how the American people can be expected to make 
intelligent decisions if we are to be precluded from having the candid 
views of those in positions of responsibility ? 

Secretary McExroy. I believe, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, that you will receive the candid views of these members 
of the Department of Defense, including the officers in uniform, 
when they come before this committee to testify. I tried to make 
clear that there is no penalty suggested by the Secretary of Defense 
with respect to the submission on the part of these individuals of 
completely frank expressions of their views on this legislation, and 
I would assume that inasmuch as these are all open hearings, the 
press of the country will make their testimony known to the people 
as well as their testimony being cleared to the committee. 

The CHatrman. Well, Mr. Secretary, to sum up your answer, it 
might be said that the response you have given to these questions 
might get these officers out of their foxholes. 

I will stop right there, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Brooks, have you any questions ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, at this point why not let all three of 
you who introduced bills proceed first and then call on me after Mr. 
Arends and Mr. Kilday have disposed of their questions. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. We reached agreement the other day. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks, no questions ? 

Mr. Brooks. I have questions, sure. I certainly have questions. 

The CHarrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I make that suggestion. 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Kilday and Mr, Arends have introduced the same 
bill and they have a unified setup. My thought would be that they 
proceed in a unified manner, in giving their questions. 

The CuarrmMan. You want to ask 

Mr. Brooxs. I paused for an answer, and I didn’t get it. 

I will proceed, then, Mr. Secretary, under the tacit ruling of the 
Chair, to ask you a few questions. 

I want to say, first, even though I may be the only one on the 
committee that says so, I think you made an excellent statement. It 
has been forceful, it has been clear, it has been positive and it has been 
something that we needed. 

I want to commend you for that statement. 

Now, I think you might go further in clearing up the matter of the 
disposal of authority over the funds provided by Congress, 

Rotretary McE:nroy. I will be glad to discuss that. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think you covered that in detail in your state- 
ment. Would you like toclear that up now ? 

Secretary McExroy. I will be glad to discuss what we have in mind. 

The thing that I was trying to explain there was why it was not 
covered in the legislation. 
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The question I think could very well be why do we feel a necessity 
of greater flexibility in funds and how large an amount of flexibility 
do we consider is necessary. 

Without getting this down to precise numbers, I think that it should 
be said, as Theve expressed myself before, that the amount of flexibil- 
ity compared to what has been suggested at certain points in this dis- 
cussion, is considerably less than 10 percent in our thinking and could 
even be as low as five. 

The reason we feel that there is necessity for some flexibility in 
funds—and I confidently believe there will not be any serious problem 
in working this out with the Appropriations Committees at 
there are occasions which are unanticipatable of two particular types, 
where if there were flexibility of funds, it seems to me the Secretary 
could proceed a good deal more confidently to take actions which are 
in the national interest. 

The first example would be one in which it might be necessary in a 
period of limited emergency for one of the groups of forces under a 
unified command to engage in certain maneuvers, certain exercizes, 
which might extend over quite a little period of time. 

This would involve unusual expense, unanticipated expense. It 
would be. the kind of thing which, however, would be strictly in the 
national interest and should be taken promptly, often within—and 
this of course would be under the President’s order, but should be 
undertaken in a matter, perhaps, of hours. 

In my judgment there should be enough flexibility in the handling 
of funds appropriated to the Dep: artment of Defense so that any ex- 
traordinary expense due to any such action would be supportable 
financially by a limited transfer authority. 

That is one type of thing. 

The other type, which is more likely to happen in a strictly peace- 
i ituation, 1 re think at the present 
time the cold war situation can hardly be called a peacetime situation. 
But at any time when you feel, as we now feel, the pressure to develop 
new weapons and with the realization that unless we proceed confi- 
dently and with a minimum of interference in the development of new 
weapons systems, that we may be out of position in relationship to 
an international opponent who might find himself able to do this de- 
velopment job on a more rapid kind of schedule. 

It is in that kind of situation, that is the exploitation of a scientific 
breakthrough, which could not have been forseen at the time the budget 
was made, that we feel that there should be adequate flexibility for 
us to apply funds aggressively in support of a br eakthrough and 
perhaps—and this would almost of necessity have to be a part of it— 
to be in a position to cut off in some other direction some parts of the 
program which become marginal as a result of this scientific break- 
_ through. 

Mr. Brooks. There is nothing in your program, is there, that would 
take from the Congress the power of control over the purse? I want 
to go on record against surrendering any part of the power of the 
appropriation by Congress. 

Is there anything in your program that will do that ? 

Secretary Melee Well, this becomes really a matter of con- 
struction. 
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If the Congress wants ever to say—which it doesn’t do now—When 
we make an appropriation, we make an appropriation for each indi- 
vidual item that is to be bought. That is not the way the Appro- 
priations Committees and the Congress now proceed. 

We do not see this as taking away the authority of Congress over 
funds. In fact, I don’t think that would be permissible under the 
Constitution. And it issomething that I as a citizen would be against. 

But the proposal—and we will have to bring it before the Congress 
in specific form when the 1960 budget is prepared—is that we have 
adequate flexibility simply to administer the Department without, 
in our opinion at least, detracting in any material way from the tra- 
ditional and sound authority of Congress over the public purse. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you have in mind, for instance, there might be a 
certain contingent fund? Is that what you have in mind? 

Secretary McExroy. It could be ates in that way. The Presi- 
dent in the 1959 budget has proposed a certain dollar amount—his 
proposal was $2 billion transfer authority. Now, I don’t believe that 
that, has, up to this time, been given full consideration by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, because the Appropriations Committee has 
been going over the military appropriations in detail, but they doubt- 
less will come to that point and give it consideration. It could be done 
that. way, and in fact my opinion would be that some maximum dollar 
amount would be probably the best way to handle it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, we give the President now a contingent fund 
of a certain amount each year, and during time of war we gave the 
Departments contingent funds in certain cases. 

Is that along the lines of what you have in mind recommending to 
this committee ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, in time of war the Department of De- 
fense gets quite generous flexibility. This is a peacetime situation. 
The emergency fund would be—as I would visualize it—as you de- 
scribe it, it would seem to me to be a completely separate item over 
here that might be made to the Department of Defense. 

What we had in mind was not to have a special fund set aside but 
was to ask authority to go up in certain very promising weapons areas 
or to pay the bills for an emergency kind of action of one of the 
unified commands, but at the same time, as we end up to be in a posi- 
tion to balance it out by taking a look at programs which might lave 
become marginal in their importance and to let some reduction be 
taken on another side. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words—let’s see if I could frame it in my 
own language that would make it clearer to me. 

In other words, in a new program, for instance, the development 
of a missile program, would it be your thought that in the develop- 
ment of that program we put aside certain funds for contingencies 
in the event a breakthrough occurred, for instance, where you would 
need more money than otherwise would be expected ? 

Secretary McExroy. No. Really what we prefer—and this is the 
We Py ve will request it, Mr. Brooks—would be: 

At’s lay out the programs the way we do now. This is to justify 
each part of our appropriation very specifically before the Appro- 
priations Committees. When we get through with that, let’s recog- 
nize the fact that these budgets have been made up to 2 years before 
the money will be committed, and due to that—this is our request : 
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Let’s say that a certain maximum portion of that total sum, which is 
$40 billion, approximately, at the present time—the total sum might 
be $2 billion. It might be less or might be more, depending on the 
determination of the Congress. But that amount of money would 
be regarded as transferable under the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense and with any kind of reporting procedure back to the Ap- 
propriations Committees in Congress that you would wish to attach 
to that. But it would be within the authority of the Secretary to 
move, to say, “Here is a program that needs a greater amount of 
money in the interest of national security and in order to obtain that 
money, without increasing the total amount of money spent by the 
Department of Defense, we are willing to reduce the amount of money 
spent in this other area.” 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you take that fund and classify it down, say 
$200 million that may be spent on a missile program and $200 million 
may be spent on a new fuel program, of developing a new fuel, or 
something of that sort? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. It could be a new solid fuel missile. 
It could be a new aircraft. It could be that we found something 
special in military applications of outer space. It is really hard 
to know. We are always working, working as hard as we can, to 
develop these novel weapons systems. 

Mr. Brooxs. What you have in mind is really an emergency pro- 

ram. 
‘ Secretary McExroy. It would be an emergency program; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, let me ask you about the remainder of your 
program. And I want to say this, too, that I think the Defense 
Department is entitled to some legislative assistance. I believe that 
you need legislative help. I am going to try in my humble way to 
help the Department function more efficiently than it has in the past. 

Secretary McEtoy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think you are sincerely trying to do a good job over 
there, and you are entitled to the support of Congress as long as 
you intend and continue to attempt to do a good job. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. And I will say this, that most of the members of the 
committee here have already commended you for doing a fine job. 

Now, I want to ask you: You would not advocate unification, I 
mean unity of the services ? 

Secretary McExroy. No, sir. I personally, and of course the 
President, also—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Wait just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I hear these side 
remarks. 

The Cuarrman. Let there be order. 

Mr. Brooks. They can retain their own conviction, but they don’t 
have to take it out of my time. They can express themselves. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Secretary McEtroy. The President has clearly expressed himself 
and I fully agree that there is not desired and certainly not intended 
by any of this legislation any unification of the services. 

It is specifically spelled out in the legislation that that is not desired 
or wanted, My own feeling is that as long as I am around in this 
country, and probably for a long time after that, we will have separate 
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services and it represents one of the really key morale factors, in the 
morale of our services, that we do have separate services. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, is your type of recommendation that which the 
Germans used, we will say, in World War II, where they had a unified 
top command, or is it the type that was used when Mr. Eisenhower 
was placed in a position of trust and command overseas to handle our 
forces in Europe? 

Secretary McE roy. As far as the combat forces are concerned, 
we thing unified command is essential. And that is the point at w hich 
we are saying that in our opinion a single commander, always under 
the President, the Secretary of Defense, with the advice of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—nevertheless, once you get to the point at which 
combat takes place, a single commander we think is required. Just 
as you suggest, General E ‘isenhower at the time of his command of the 
Allied forces that were being pulled together for the attack on 
Europe—was a single commander. 

General MacArthur was a single commander. 

Admiral Nimitz was a single commander over these forces. 

Mr. Brooks. But you didn’t have any unity of services anyway at 
that time? 

Secretary McEtroy. No. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Secretary McEtroy. May I just say a little something ? 

The Crarman. The witness may answer. 

Secretary McEtroy. The question of a single chief of staff, Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Brooks, and members of the committee, was very 
strongly endorsed by some of the people that came before us and very 
well qualified people. 

We, in our group of consultants, found that this was a subject 
that demanded examination and it was thoroughly ventilated. 

My own conclusion, which is also the President’s conclusion, is that 
a matter of this gravity, that is the involvement of the United States 
in military action, should not be left to a single chief of staff, no matter 
how much confidence we have in that man and how strong that man is. 

A matter of this gravity should be left to a corporate ; group which 
we consider the Joint Chiefs of Staff to be. 

I don’t want the committee to think we didn’t go all over this, be- 

cause we did. We spent a great many hours of examining not only 
this, but some other subjects. This one really had a thorough study 
and it was our belief, and it is what the President is recommending, 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of which the individual service chiefs 
are members, and they remain the chief of the service from which they 
come, is the form i in which the Joint Chiefs’ operation should continue 
to func tion, in the providing of advice to the President, military advice 
to the Secretar y of Defense, by the staffing of orders and recommenda- 
ing them to the Secretary of Defense for issue to the unified com- 
mands. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Arends, any questions? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Chairman, first might I state to my good friend, Mr. Brooks, 
that I, too, want to compliment the Secretary of Defense. I don’t 
want him to be the only one commending this very clear statement. 

Secretary McE troy. — you, sir. 
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Mr. Arenps. You have set forth the points which you would like 
to see incorporated in any proposal for the reorganization of the 
Defense Department, which we understand, except as to some details. 

Mr. Secretary, in the President’s message of April 3, 1958, he stated : 
“We must remove all doubts as to the full authority of the Secretary 
of Defense.” 

Will you, then, Mr. Secretary, tell us specifically what doubts there 
are as to your authority and the provisions of law that create these 
doubts in your mind, if you can explore that a little bit, I will appre- 
ciate it. 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, I would like to talk to some extent on all 
of these matters, if it is agreeable, on objective and principle, without 
too detailed a study of the wording of the law, because I will be 
followed here before you by able legal advice. 

In fact, Mr. Coolidge is here and will be before you if you would 
like to talk with him, and so also will be Mr. Niederlehner who, within 
the Department of Defense, has been working on this legislation. 

But I would like to talk somewhat as a layman would, if that is 
agreeable to you, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Fine. Iam nota lawyer, either. 

I would like to have an opinion on it, because I have read the 
opinion. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. Here is the kind of thing. This 
leads directly to the proposed deletion from the law of a separately ad- 
ministered wording with respect to the individual services. 

The statement in the early part of the National Security Act which 
makes a very flat and unequivocal statement about the Secretary of 
Defense having direction, authority, and control, is followed then by 
further provisions which seemed to the legal mind to detract from 
that very broad authority that is given to the Secretary of Defense. 

It seems especially contradictory to say that he has direction, au- 
thority, and control, and then say that the individual departments are 
to be separately administered. 

Now this to some extent gets into an area of legalistic interpretation. 
But there certainly is an area of confusion here and doubt, and it is 
not conducive to best administration of a department which has as 
much complexity as the Department of Defense has to have confusion 
and doubt of that kind. 

I would like to follow what I said by saying that in proposing the 
deletion of those words, I personally do not expect to see any major 
difference in the way I work with the heads of those departments. 

I think it can very well be, however, that at some levels in the De- 
partment where this particular wording has been used as an excuse 
not fully to proceed toward kind of a common objective of the De- 
partment, that this will be extremely useful in getting much more 
direct. work at all levels of the Department toward a common pur- 
pose. 

That is an example of the kind of thing. 

Mr. Arenps. If Mr. Coolidge would care to add something to it, 
fine. 

Mr. Smart. He has not been sworn, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Excuse me. 

The Carman. Mr. Coolidge, will you please stand and hold up 
your right hand? The evidence you shall give the Armed Services 
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Committee in its investigation of the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Cooter. I do. 

Secretary McE.roy. Do you want to point out some more? 

Mr. Cootiper. There are few more instances in which the proposed 
legislation takes away doubts as to the Secretary’s power in addition 
to the removal of the words “separately administered,” which as the 
Secretary has indicated, really constitutes sand in the gearbox. 

He can, through his overriding authority, get results finally, but it 
takes time, it takes argument especially down the line, and it is just 
sand in the gearbox. 

The other examples of clarifying the Secretary’s authority deal 
with his authority to transfer, reassign and abolish functions. That 
is recast in the affirmative form under certain severe limitations, that 
it can’t violate the preamble to the act—that is, it couldn’t abolish 
the Marine Corps or the air wing of the Navy and it couldn’t abolish 
or merge any provisions which are given by law, that is functions, 
without filing a report with Congress and letting 30 days elapse. 

Furthermore, the Secretary’s authority is clarified in that he is 
given the authority to assign missions to the unified commands. There 
is some argument to the effect that the statutory roles and missions 
limit the missions that can be assigned to various units, and that the 
repeal of these limitations would permit appropriate missions to be 
assigned to these unified commands. 

And, I think, lastly, the only other important example is that the 
Secretary is given express authority to conduct research and develop- 
ment and in connection with that the authority to operate under the 
procurement acts which at present only apply to the armed services 
themselves and not to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, I can see where the real difficulty in 
these hearings is going to develop, because most of my time is gone 
already and I am on question No. 1. Yet, I feel this is so important 
that I would like to ask counsel, Mr. Blandford, if he would care to 
interject anything here or raise any point. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I would like to ask two questions, if I may, Mr. 
Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. You will have to take it out of my time, but let 
it go. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Secretary, you are familiar with the legal 
opinion of Mr. H. Struve Hensel of March 27, 1953 ? 

Secretary McExroy. If that is—I think that is the one—I wouldn’t 
know it by any date. 

Mr. Buianprorp. It is concerning the power and authority of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorpv. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read the conclusion 
and summary of that legal opinion, prepared by H. Struve Hensel, 
counsel for the Committee on Department of Reorganization, Roger 
Kent, General Counsel, and Frank X. Brown, Assistant General 
Counsel, Department Programs. 
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The conclusion is as follows: 


In our opinion, the Secretary of Defense now has by statute full and complete 
authority, subject only to the President and certain specific restrictions subse- 
quently herein listed, over the Department of Defense, all its agencies, subdivi- 
sions, and personnel. To make this statement perfectly plain, there are no 
separately administered preserves in the Department of Defense. The Secre- 
taries of the military departments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, all officers and 
agencies and all other personnel of the Department are under the Secretary 
of Defense. Congress has delegated to the Secretary of Defense not only all the 
authority and power normally given the head of an executive department, but 
Congress has, in addition, expressly given the Secretary of Defense even greater 
power than when it made the Secretary of Defense the principal assistant to the 
President in all matters relating to the Department of Defense. 

To repeat, subject to the President and certain express prohibitions against 
specifically described actions on the part of the Secretary as contained in the 
National Security Act, as amended, the power and authority of the Secretary of 
Defense is complete and supreme. It blankets all agencies and all organizations 
within the Department; it is superior to the power of all other officers thereof ; 
it extends to all affairs and all activities of the Department; and all other 
authorities and responsibilities must be exercised in consonance therewith. 


The summary: 


To summarize, we are of the opinion that the National Security Act, as 
amended, grants to the Secretary of Defense supreme power and authority 
to run the affairs of the Department of Defense and all its organizations and 
agencies. We believe that the power of the Secretary of Defense extends to all 
matters arising in the Department of whatsoever kind or nature; that the statute 
provides that the power and authority of the Secretary are superior to the 
authorities possessed by any other official, officer, or member of the Department ; 
that the Secretary’s power in the Department is the superior power irrespective 
of when or how any other individual’s power was derived. The limitations on 
the exercise of the Secretary’s power are only six and they are specifically 
defined. These limitations have been discussed in detail herein. 


The CuatrmMAn. Put the opinion in the record. 
Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 
(The complete document is as follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1958. 


Legal opinion re the power and authority of the Secretary of Defense. 

At your request, we have considered the scope, quality, and degree of the 
power and authority of the Secretary of Defense with respect to all officers, 
organizations, and agencies of the Department of Defense, including the respec- 
tive Secretaries of the military departments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and all 
other officials, officers, and personnel of the Department as a whole and of all 
constituent parts thereof. 

We have examined all pertinent statutes, the legislative hearings, debates, 
and reports leading up to the enactment of the National Security Act and to 
the subsequent amendments thereof, basic documents in the delineation of 
responsibilities within the Department, such as the Key West and Newport 
papers, numerous studies, Opinions, reports, and commentaries on the subject 
matter and various views on the operation of the Department by individuals 
familiar therewith including the letter to the President by Secretary Lovett 
of November 18, 1952. 

CONCLUSION 


In our opinion, the Secretary of Defense now has by statute full and complete 
authority, subject only to the President and certain specific restrictions subse- 
quently herein listed, over the Department of Defense, all its agencies, subdi- 
visions, and personnel. To make this statement perfectly plain, there are no 
separately administered preserves in the Department of Defense. The Secre- 
taries of the military departments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, all officers and 
agencies, and all other personnel of the Department are “under” the Secretary 
of Defense. Congress has delegated to the Secreatry of Defense not only all 
the authority and power normally given the head of an executive department, 
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but Congress has, in addition, expressly given the Secretary of Defense even 
greater power than when it made the Secretary of Defense the principal assistant 
to the President in all matters relating to the Department of Defense. 

To repeat, subject to the President and certain express prohibitions against 
specifically described actions on the part of the Secretary as contained in the 
National Security Act, as amended, the power and authority of the Secretary of 
Defense is complete and supreme. It blankets all agencies and all organiza- 
tions within the Department; it is superior to the power of all other officers 
thereof; it extends to all affairs and all activities of the Department; and all 
other authorities and responsibilities must be exercised in consonance therewith. 


DISCUSSION 


It is always possible for individuals who do not agree with the purposes and 
intent of a statute to engage in sematic sophistry and to try to squeeze un- 
intended meanings out of words. Many have done so in connection with the 
power and authority of the Secretary of Defense. Statutory interpretation is 
not an esoteric pursuit reserved for word splitters. It is not a game of words. 
It involves nothing more than a straightforward and direct effort to ascertain 
the intent of the lawmakers. With respect to the National Security Act, the 
congressional intent is clear and unmistakable. Nothing more is necessary. 

Since this congressional intent is clear, word splitting should be stopped. It 
is most difficult, perhaps impossible, to write laws so as to preclude the possibility 
of some individual bent upon intellectual gymnastics from raising some semantic 
argument. The courts have repeatedly disregarded that approach and sought 
the statutory intent. 

The National Security Act clearly establishes and determines that the power 
of the Secretary of Defense is of the highest order of magnitude in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The law does this in such manner and with such finality 
as to eliminate any reasonable doubt. The statute accomplishes this in three 
ways. 

First, the law designates the Secretary of Defense as the “head of an execu- 
tive department of the Government.” This phrase “head of an executive depart- 
ment of the Government” was not a chance expression. It is a phrase of “legal 
art.” Since July 28, 1789, this terminology has always been used by Congress 
in the statutes defining the responsibility and authority of the chief officer of 
each executive department. The phrase “head of an executive department of 
the Government” describes the highest order of authority and responsibility in 
an executive department. In the vernacular, this phrase means “boss.” For 
instance, the complete authority of the Attorney General of the United States 
over the Department of Justice depends on this phrase alone. 


APPENDIX IV-A 


The phrase “head of the department” carries with it in tradition and in law 
certain well-recognized connotations. By custom and by usage the “head of 
the executive department” is a member of the Cabinet of the President, and as 
such, is the officer of the department most closely associated with the source of 
supreme power in law, the “head of the executive department” is the one, among 
all officers in the entire establishment, who may prescribe regulations for the 
governance of the whole department. The basic statute of 1789 provides that 
the “head of the department” (and this refers to all departments) has the 
power to “prescribe regulations for the government of the department, the 
conduct of its officers and clerks, the distribution and performance of its busi- 
ness, and the custody, use, and preservation of the records, papers, and property 
appertaining to it.” 

Such regulations, when not contrary to a specific prohibition of law, of them- 
selves have the force and effect of law. Therefore, the regulations of the head 
of the department legally bind under oath all officers and employees of the de- 
partment of whatsoever authority, rank, or station. This right to govern the 
department appertains to no other officer save the one designated as the “head.” 
In the Department of Defense only the Secretary of Defense by law is “the 
head thereof” and has the general right to govern the Department of Defense. 

Second, the National Security Act, as amended, specifically states that the 
Secretary of Defense shall have “direction, authority, and control over the De- 
partment of Defense.” Originally the statute contained the word “general” 
in front of these three words of command. In the period 1947-49, this word 
“general” was seized upon by some to argue that the drafters of the statute 
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had intended to limit the authority of the Secretary of Defense. Such argu- 
ment was obviously without substance, but to make their intent doubly clear, 
Congress in 1949 struck out the word “general.” Tlie words “direction, au- 
thority, and control” are clear enough by themselves, but to make doubt im- 
possible, Chairman Vinson, of the House Armed Services Committee, stated in 
the congressional debates as follows: 

“This sentence giving the Secretary direction, authority, and control is the 
heart of this legislation * * * In order that there can be no doubt as to what 
direction, authority, and control mean, I want to give you their meaning. 

“Direction means the act of governing, management superintends. 

“Authority means the legal power; a right to command; the right and power 
of a public officer to require obedience to his order lawfully issued in the scope 
of his public duties. 

“Control means power or authority to manage, to direct, superintend, regu- 
late, direct, govern, administer, or oversee. 

“So under this law the Secretary of Defense is to have clear-cut authority 
to run the Department of Defense.” 

After such legislative history, can anyone honestly doubt the congressional 
intent? If the Secretary of Defense has the power to “govern, manage, and 
superintend”; if he has the legal power to command and to require obedience 
to his lawful commands; if he has the power to “regulate, to administer, and 
to oversee”; and if this power is specifically by its terms extended throughout 
the Department of Defense, as it is, then the Secretary of Defense has supreme 
authority in the Department of Defense, and his power is of the highest order 
of magnitude therein. 

Third, Congress in the National Security Act made the Secretary of Defense 
“the principal assistant to the President in all matters relating to the Department 
of Defense.” There are words of potent authority, for, the President under the 
Constitution is the Commander in Chief. And, the Secretary of Defense is thus 
made the Commander in Chief’s deputy in all matters relating to the Department. 
The legislative history of this provision also shows beyond the possibility of 
challenge that Congress was well aware of the distinctive constitutional command 
relationships between the President and certain officers in the Department of 
Defense. Under this power, then, the Secretary of Defense is the highest military 
officer of the Department. 

The fact that statutes have been passed subsequent to the 1949 amendments 
to the National Security Act which statutes confer specific authorities on a Secre- 
tary of a particular military department or other subordinate officer of the depart- 
ment does not detract from the supreme authority of the Secretary of Defense. 
Once supreme authority is established it need not be repeatedly mentioned. On 
the contrary, it would require a most specific and emphatic statement to restrict 
or detract from the supreme authority conferred on the Secretary of Defense in 
the basic statute, the National Security Act, as amended. 

Limitations on the supreme power of the Secretary of Defense are few and are 
specifically cataloged in the National Security Act. They are: 

(1) The Secretary of Defense may not exercise his power so as to transfer, 
reassign, abolish, or consolidate the combatant functions of the military services. 
The scope and definition of what is meant by “combatant function” are carefully 
spelled out in the law. Congress did not intend that such scope be enlarged or 
diminished by reading into the statute what is not specifically there. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense may not indirectly accomplish what 1s directly 
forbidden in the first paragraph by either: 

(a) detailing or assigning personnel, or 
(b) directing the expenditure of funds. 

(3) The Secretary of Defense cannot merge the three military departments 
or deprive the Secretaries of those departments of their legal right to administer 
their organizations, subject to his power and authority. 

This prohibition is reinforced by the affirmative provision that “the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be separately administered by their 
respective Secretaries under the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary 
of Defense.” The argument that the words “separately administered” detract 
from the “direction, authority, and control” of the Secretary of Defense is with- 
out substance on its face and obviously is contrary to congressional intent. “Sepa- 
rately administered” simply means that the Secretary of Defense cannot exercise 
his supreme power so as to destroy the separace entities of the three military 
departments, or deny them the right to operate in the spheres assigned to them 
by law, or deprive their respective Secretaries of their top administrative position 
over their respective departments. 
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(4) The Secretary of Defense cannot use his legal power to establish a single 
commander of all the Armed Forces; an operating military supreme command 
over the Armed Forces; or a supreme Armed Forces general staff. This pro- 
hibition on the exercise of the Secretary’s power and authority is expressed in 
two places in the National Security Act. It is provided for in the preamble to 
the statute and in a phrase to the effect that the Secretary may not “establish 
a military staff.” 

The legislative history of the statute shows unmistakably that the prohibition 
“he shall not establish a military staff’ was never intended by the Congress to 
operate as a limitation on the power of the Secretary of Defense to establish 
in his own office such staff units or agencies as he felt might be necessary to 
assist him in carrying out any responsibility to him under law. The Secretary 
of Defense has full power, expressly granted in the law, to set up such units and 
to staff them with either civilian or military personnel as he chooses. Everyone 
familiar with the background and legislative history of the National Security Act 
knows just what Congress meant by the term “military staff.” The general staff 
type of military control, as it existed in Germany, has been explained, defined, 
and attacked in Congress often enough. That form of military staff is com- 
pletely different from the employment by tae Secretary of assistants, either as 
individuals or grouped into organized units, to advise and assist him. There 
is no imitation upon the type of problem o1 subject matter which the Secretary 
may assign to such assistants or units. Such problems, in the Secretary’s dis- 
cretion, may involve engineering, standardization, weapons evaluation, program 
review, physical audits and inspections, or whatever else the Secretary may 
choose. 

(5) The Secretary of Defense may not transfer, reassign, abolish, or consoli- 
date a specific function assigned by the National Security Act or some other 
law to another officer or organizational segment of the Department, unless he first 
reports his intended action to the Armed Services Committees of the Congress. 
It should be noted that only a report, not prior approval, is required. 

This language clearly presupposes that the Secretary of Defense, as head of 
the Department of Defense, has the authority to transfer, reassign, abolish, or 
consolidated functions within the Department, as long as the Secretary does not 
violate one of the above specified limitations upon his general power. 

(6) The following provision of the law is not really a limitation on the power 
of the Secretary of Defense, namely the provision that nothing in the statute 
shall be construed : “to prevent a Secretary of a military department or a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the Congress, on his own initia- 
tive, after first so informing the Secretary of Defense, any recommendation 
relating to the Department of Defense that he may deem proper.” 

This provision needs no further elaboration. 

The six foregoing limitations are all the specific restrictions placed upon the 
supreme power of the Secretary of Defense to exercise full and complete con- 
trol over the Department of Defense. 

There remains for discussion only one further question, Does the fact that 
various laws, some passed after the enactment of the National Security Act, vest 
specific statutory authorities in subordinate officers of the Department in any 
way impair the supreme authority of the Secretary of Defense? 

These laws vesting specific statutory authorities in subordinate officers of the 
Department in no way impair the supreme authority of the Secretary over the 
Department. This is true irrespective of the time of passage of such laws. 

General provisions of supreme authority do not have to be repeated. As each 
executive department of the Federal Government has its own statutory head, 
its ewn internal administrative command structure, its separate statutory 
authorities, duties and responsibilities and its individual traditions, customs, 
and usages, so also has the Department of Defense been cut from the same 
cloth. Presidential executive power flows over the separate independent depart- 
ments and establishments of the Federal Government, is superior too, yet per- 
meates the whole. So also the executive authority, direction, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense flows over the agencies and organizations of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. No one at this date in our constitutional history would serious- 
ly advance the argument that because specific laws vest particular duties and 
responsibilities in the heads of executive departments, therefore the President 
does not have and cannot exercise supreme executive power over the entire 
fabric. The power of the Secretary of Defense is in the same relative position. 

In the study of the theory of executive power in the Government, it is quite 
normal and customary to find that powers of different magnitude are frequently 
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had intended to limit the authority of the Secretary of Defense. Such argu- 
ment was obviously without substance, but to make their intent doubly clear, 
Congress in 1949 struck out the word “general.” The words “direction, au- 
thority, and control” are clear enough by themselves, but to make doubt im- 
possible, Chairman Vinson, of the House Armed Services Committee, stated in 
the congressional debates as follows: 

“This sentence giving the Secretary direction, authority, and control is the 
heart of this legislation * * * In order that there can be no doubt as to what 
direction, authority, and control mean, I want to give you their meaning. 

“Direction means the act of governing, management superintends. 

“Authority means the legal power; a right to command; the right and power 
of a public officer to require obedience to his order lawfully issued in the scope 
of his public duties. 

“Control means power or authority to manage, to direct, superintend, regu- 
late, direct, govern, administer, or oversee. 

“So under this law the Secretary of Defense is to have clear-cut authority 
to run the Department of Defense.” 

After such legislative history, can anyone honestly doubt the congressional 
intent? If the Secretary of Defense has the power to “govern, manage, and 
superintend”; if he has the legal power to command and to require obedience 
to his lawful commands; if he has the power to “regulate, to administer, and 
to oversee”; and if this power is specifically by its terms extended throughout 
the Department of Defense, as it is, then the Secretary of Defense has supreme 
authority in the Department of Defense, and his power is of the highest order 
of magnitude therein. 

Third, Congress in the National Security Act made the Secretary of Defense 
“the principal assistant to the President in all matters relating to the Department 
of Defense.” There are words of potent authority, for, the President under the 
Constitution is the Commander in Chief. And, the Secretary of Defense is thus 
made the Commander in Chief’s deputy in all matters relating to the Department. 
The legislative history of this provision also shows beyond the possibility of 
challenge that Congress was well aware of the distinctive constitutional command 
relationships between the President and certain officers in the Department of 
Defense. Under this power, then, the Secretary of Defense is the highest military 
officer of the Department. 

The fact that statutes have been passed subsequent to the 1949 amendments 
to the National Security Act which statutes confer specific authorities on a Secre- 
tary of a particular military department or other subordinate officer of the depart- 
ment does not detract from the supreme authority of the Secretary of Defense. 
Once supreme authority is established it need not be repeatedly mentioned. On 
the contrary, it would require a most specific and emphatic statement to restrict 
or detract from the supreme authority conferred on the Secretary of Defense in 
the basic statute, the National Security Act, as amended. 

Limitations on the supreme power of the Secretary of Defense are few and are 
specifically cataloged in the National Security Act. They are: 

(1) The Secretary of Defense may not exercise his power so as to transfer, 
reassign, abolish, or consolidate the combatant functions of the military services. 
The scope and definition of what is meant by “combatant function” are carefully 
spelled out in the law. Congress did not intend that such scope be enlarged or 
diminished by reading into the statute what is not specifically there. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense may not indirectly accomplish what is directly 
forbidden in the first paragraph by either : 

(a) detailing or assigning personnel, or 
(b) directing the expenditure of funds. 

(3) The Secretary of Defense cannot merge the three military departments 
or deprive the Secretaries of those departments of their legal right to administer 
their organizations, subject to his power and authority. 

This prohibition is reinforced by the affirmative provision that “the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be separately administered by their 
respective Secretaries under the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary 
of Defense.” The argument that the words “separately administered” detract 
from the “direction, authority, and control” of the Secretary of Defense is with- 
out substance on its face and obviously is contrary to congressional intent. “Sepa- 
rately administered” simply means that the Secretary of Defense cannot exercise 
his supreme power so as to destroy the separate entities of the three military 
departments, or deny them the right to operate in the spheres assigned to them 
by law, or deprive their respective Secretaries of their top administrative position 
over their respective departments. 
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(4) The Secretary of Defense cannot use his legal power to establish a single 
commander of all the Armed Forces; an operating military supreme command 
over the Armed Forces; or a supreme Armed Forces general staff. This pro- 
hibition on the exercise of the Secretary’s power and authority is expressed in 
two places in the National Security Act. It is provided for in the preamble to 
the statute and in a phrase to the effect that the Secretary may not “establish 
a military staff.” 

The legislative history of the statute shows unmistakably that the prohibition 
“he shall not establish a military staff’ was never intended by the Congress to 
operate as a limitation on the power of the Secretary of Defense to establish 
in his own office such staff units or agencies as he felt might be necessary to 
assist him in carrying out any responsibility to him under law. The Secretary 
of Defense has full power, expressly granted in the law, to set up such units and 
to staff them with either civilian or military personnel as he chooses. Everyone 
familiar with the background and legislative history of the National Security Act 
knows just what Congress meant by the term “military staff.” The general staff 
type of military control, as it existed in Germany, has been explained, defined, 
and attacked in Congress often enough. That form of military staff is com- 
pletely different from the employment by the Secretary of assistants, either as 
individuals or grouped into organized units, to advise and assist him. There 
is no limitation upon the type of problem or subject matter which the Secretary 
may assign to such assistants or units. Such problems, in the Secretary’s dis- 
cretion, may involve engineering, standardization, weapons evaluation, program 
review, physical audits and inspections, or whatever else the Secretary may 
choose. 

(5) The Secretary of Defense may not transfer, reassign, abolish, or consoli- 
date a specific function assigned by the National Security Act or some other 
law to another officer or organizational segment of the Department, unless he first 
reports his intended action to the Armed Services Committees of the Congress. 
It should be noted that only a report, not prior approval, is required. 

This language clearly presupposes that the Secretary of Defense, as head of 
the Department of Defense, has the authority to transfer, reassign, abolish, or 
consolidated functions within the Department, as long as the Secretary does not 
violate one of the above specified limitations upon his general power. 

(6) The following provision of the law is not really a limitation on the power 
of the Secretary of Defense, namely the provision that nothing in the statute 
shall be construed : “to prevent a Secretary of a military department or a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the Congress, on his own initia- 
tive, after first so informing the Secretary of Defense, any recommendation 
relating to the Department of Defense that he may deem proper.” 

This provision needs no further elaboration. 

The six foregoing limitations are all the specific restrictions placed upon the 
supreme power of the Secretary of Defense to exercise full and complete con- 
trol over the Department of Defense. 

There remains for discussion only one further question, Does the fact that 
various laws, some passed after the enactment of the National Security Act, vest 
specific statutory authorities in subordinate officers of the Department in any 
way impair the supreme authority of the Secretary of Defense? 

These laws vesting specific statutory authorities in subordinate officers of the 
Department in no way impair the supreme authority of the Secretary over the 
Department. This is true irrespective of the time of passage of such laws. 

General provisions of supreme authority do not have to be repeated. As each 
executive department of the Federal Government has its own statutory head, 
its own internal administrative command structure, its separate statutory 
authorities, duties and responsibilities and its individual traditions, custems. 
and usages, so also has the Department of Defense been cut from the same 
cloth. Presidential executive power flows over the separate independent depart- 
ments and establishments of the Federal Government, is superior too, yet per- 
meates the whole. So also the executive authority, direction, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense flows over the agencies and organizations of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. No one at this date in our constitutional history would serious- 
ly advance the argument that because specific laws vest particular duties and 
responsibilities in the heads of executive departments, therefore the President 
does not have and cannot exercise supreme executive power over the entire 
fabric. The power of the Secretary of Defense is in the same relative position. 

In the study of the theory of executive power in the Government, it is quite 
normal and customary to find that powers of different magnitude are frequently 
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exercised in the same area at the same time. This is true even though the 
power of one order of magnitude is derived from a specific law, whereas the 
power of the higher order of magnitude relies upon the words of general import 
or even upon the structure of the organization itself. There is nothing inher- 
ently strange, alien, or difficult in the concept of orders of magnitude in execu- 
tive. power in the Federal Government. Such orders do not mutually exclude 
each other nor do they operate in specific corners or tiny segments. They 
operate together. The higher order, however, when it is exercised in a given 
area, is supreme and overrides the lower order. Insofar as the power of the 
Secretary of Defense is concerned, there is no legal significance in the fact that 
various laws have been enacted from time to time vesting specific authorities 
in subordinate officers of the Department. The time of passage of those laws 
is of no importance. 
SUMMARY 

To summarize, we are of the opinion that the National Security Act, as amended, 
grants to the Secretary of Defense supreme power and authority to run the affairs 
of the Department of Defense and all its organizations and agencies. We believe 
that the power of the Secretary of Defense extends to all matters arising in the 
Department of whatsoever kind or nature; that the statute provides that the 
power and authority of the Secretary are superior to the authorities possessed 
by any other official, officer, or member of the Department; that the Secretary’s 
power in the Department is the superior power irrespective of when or how any 
other individual’s power was derived. The limitations on the exercise of the 
Secretary’s power are only six and they are specifically defined. These limita- 
tions have been discussed in detail herein. We do not believe they were intended 
by the Congress to go beyond what we have outlined. 

H. StrRUuvVE HENSEL, 
Counsel for the Committee on Department of Defense Organization, 
RoGer KENT, 
General Counsel, 
FRANK X. Brown, 
Assistant General Counsel (Departmental Programs). 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you, Mr. Blandford. 

Senator McEtroy. May I comment on that / 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. I hate to do it at the expense of your time. 

Mr. Arenps. That is all right. 

Secretary McExroy. But I think the committee may recall that at 
the time we were considering the Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
which was recommended by the Department of Defense last fall, that 
there was some doubt expressed by this committee itself as to whether 
the broad interpretation of the Secretary’s authority that was em- 
braced in Mr. Hensel’s opinion, was actually valid. 

So that while Mr. Dechert, the General Counsel of the Department 
of Defense, was making his case for the right of the Secretary to 
move to form the Advanced Research P rojects Agency, based on the 
Struve Hensel interpretation, I think there was some difference of 
opinion within this committee as to whether Mr. Hensel’s interpreta- 
tion could be accepted as completely valid. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

How much time do I have? 

Mr. Deakins. 4 minutes remaining, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenpbs. 4 minutes. 

Mr. Secretary, you will not need to comment on this particularly. 

But I was thinking a moment ago when it was being developed 
this matter of flexibility of funds which might eventually be given 
to you, say, on a percentage basis of 5 pereent—I don’t believe you 
used the figure of 10 percent, but assuming it is 5 or 10 percent of 
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the budget of the Defense Department, of $40 billion, I can just 
visualize—due to things I have seen happen i in the past as to missiles, 
satellites, and so forth—a tremendous amount of pressure can be 
exerted on you by just being the manager of these funds. I don’t 
envy your position once you get these funds from Congress, 

Secretary McExroy. I have a fair amount of pressure exerted on 
me anyway. 

Mr. Arenps. I can see where a lot of things would happen. 

One more question, Mr. Secretary. A bill was proposed by three 
members of this committee. Therein, we suggested that there be 
substantial reduction of Assistant Secretaries and also the number 
of employees within the Department. I think the evidence that was 
developed here, in January and February, seemed to emphasize the 
existence of delays and holdups of decisions in the complex structure 
of the Defense Department, of which you happen to be the boss. 

Putting it another way, isn’t it entirely possible through a reduc- 
tion of Secret aries, boards, bureaus, commissions, committees, or what 
you might care to call them, that you could more effectively and ef- 
ficiently bring about faster decisions and also bring about the effi- 
ciency and the savings which are the real purposes of the proposal 
offered ¢ 

We are all interested in that. 

One thing that prompts me to believe this, and take this position 
is that there are too many assistants. And we had a rather sizeable 
number which we suggested might be relieved. But I think the 
President recommends the reduction of only 1 or 2. 

If you follow the pattern of past history, these Assistant Secre- 
taries can’t do as good a job as you might want them to do, or _ 
body else might want them to do, because, from the statistics devel- 
oped, it shows the average length of service of all these Assistant 
Secretaries in the Defense Department has been for only 1.3 years in 
duration. 

In other words, we are asking the Assistant Secretaries to do an 
almost impossible thing, namely to become acquainted with that 
huge organization you have down there and do a good job and then 
within only a period of about 1.3 years they have gone and somebody 
else has to take their place. 

They can’t get acquainted with the responsibilities of the job and 
know everything that goes on in their particular department. 

Members of Congress try to convince their constituents that we can’t 
do that in 1 or 2or3 terms. I think that is one of the real difficulties 
you have down there, in the way of administration, which could help a 
lot. If we could get a less number to stay a longer time we might do 
a better job. I think that is something which re: lly needs the atten- 
tion of someone in the Defense Depar tment, toward that end. I think 
in that particular respect, the provision in our proposal merits a lot 
of consideration. 

Secretary McEtroy. Mr. Arends, not only because of this but cer- 
tainly we ‘would have done it if only because of the fact that this 
provision was made in the bill which was jointly sponsored by the 
chairman, and yourself. 

This had a very thorough examination by myself, and our consult- 
ants. I would like to s say that if your committee so decides, we are 
prepared and would like the privilege, of asking each of the Assist- 
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ant Secretaries of Defense to come up before your committee and 
explain what they do and how they proceed. 

If that is decided, it will give you some understanding of what I am 
about to say. 

The Cuairman. I may say in response to that Mr. Secretary, at the 
proper time I do intend to invite each one of the Assistant Secretaries 
to come before the committee and tell the committee the scope of their 
jurisdiction, the number of employees and the responsibilities of their 
office. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, Mr. Kilday 

Secretary McExroy. May I add just a little bit more to my reply, 
sir, to Mr. Arends? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Secretary McE troy. The reason we have not proposed a reduction 
in the number of Assistant Secretaries would be as follows. We h: ave 
the same regret that you express on the relatively short period of 
service of the men who have oce upied these posts. We are fortunate 
that in most of these assignments there is a backup of a military officer 
who participates along with the Assistant Secretar y in the carrying 
out of his duties. So through the fact that the military officer is work- 
ing with him you do thereby maintain continuity, which may not seem 
to be there because of turnover in the personnel of civilian people. 

But the net of what was our ultimate reason for not recommending 
any reduction lies in the fact that this is a department of such magni- 
tude—we do have 3 services, or 4, including the Marines. We have 
the absolute necessity of there being certain common policies in every 
area among the services. 

And so long as that is required we must have these functions ful- 
filled, whether the jobs are filled by an Assistant Secretary or by a fel- 
low that is called a director. If you are going to have to fill a job any- 
way—and I think you will have to consider whether I am right in that 
conclusion—if you are going to have to fill a job anyway, we believe we 
can get better men for the jobs if they are given assistant secretaryship 
positions. That is kind of the net of the reason that we came out 
where we did, even though it wasn’t the same place that you came out 
in your proposed bill. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Now, I will recognize Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Secretary, first I want to repeat a statement I 
made to you in your office not long ago, that in these hearings the per- 
sonality of the Secretary is not involved. 

(Secretary McElroy nods. ) 

Mr. Kitpay. That we must legislate on a permanent basis. We 
can’t legislate on what Secretary McElroy would do under the pending 
legislation, but what some other Secretary could possibly do under the 
legislation. 

Secretary McExroy. I think that is proper. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Arends has referred to the short tenure of assistant 

secretaries. The National Security Act was approved Julv 26, 1947. 
You and your immediate predecessors have filled the office for 5 years 
and 4 months of that time. 

The remaining 5 years and 5 months of the office was filled by 
Secretaries Forrestal, Johnson, Marshall, and Lovett. 
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I dont’ remember exactly how long each one served, but they average 
out at about 16 months in the position of Secretary. 

And of course, the President, under the new constitutional provi- 
sion, can serve, from this date, only about 2 years and 8 months. I 
just point this out to indicate that my inquiry is totally impartial. We 
are not legislating with reference to a Secretary of whose services 
we are very highly ple: ased. 

Secretary McEnroy. Thank you. 

Mr. Kitpay. But we must legislate in the dread that the worst man 
imaginable might sometime in the future become Sec retary of Defense. 

Secretary McKExroy. Thank you, Mr. Kilday; I agree with you. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, Mr. Secretary, just very ‘briefly, on the question 
of appropriations in each of the Presidents messages to Congress, and 
= in your statement this morning, it is stated that beginning i in 
fiscal 1960, flexibility will be asked in connection with appropriations. 
But, in addition, isn’t it the purpose that as of 1960, fiscal 1960, you 
will request that the funds be appropriated, the _ rating funds of the 
military department be appropriated, to the Sec retary of Defense 
rather than to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, as 
is presently the case ? 

Secretary McExroy. It is proposed that that be done. 

I am told that that cur rently is being done. I was a little surprised 
to find that out, Mr. Kilday, that the appropriations are made to the 
Department of Defense now. 

Mr. Kinpay. I am greatly surprised to find that out. I have been 
under the impression and I thought I had seen in all the appropriations 
bills that the funds were appropriated to the secretaries of the military 
departments. 

Secretary McE troy. Then, of course, it is broken down. 

Mr. Kinpay. Actually, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary McExroy. Let me find out. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Secretary, we will develop this in a great deal 
more detail. 

I wanted to inquire as to whether you propose in 1960 to ask that 
all funds be appropriated to the Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary McExxoy. Well to the Department of Defense, really, if 
you are thinking 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, I think we always appropriate to the Secretary, 
do we not? Whether or not that is currently done is not the point. 
But frankly, as was stated in our discussions, it is the purpose that 
the funds be made available to the Secretary of Defense, earmarked 
for the military departments. 

What I really wanted to point out is that in neither the President's 
Inessages nor in your statement this morning, has there been a break- 
down as to what is intended by this reorganization plan—what will 
be done administratively, and what will require legislation. 

It has been done, but not in one place as to what is administrative 
and what is legislative. First of all you emphasize, or place emphasis 
on, the unified commands, which constitute the heart and soul of the 
President’s program of reorganization. 

Unified commands now exist. 

Secretary McEnroy. Right. 
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Mr. Kinpay. They have been established time and again as we 
have gone along under the Department of Defense setup, isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. So that is an accomplished fact ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. That requires no legislation. 

The next point you make is the interposition of the military depart- 
ment in the chain of command. 

Now, the Korean war was fought without a military department 
intervening in the chain of command between the President, Secre- 
tary of Defense, and through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the execu- 
tive agent in the field ; that is correct, isn’t it ? 

That came in 1953? 

Secretary McEtroy. (Confers.) 

Before 1953. 

Mr. Kurpay. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. The individual chief of the service who was 
the executive agent for the unified command. The Department itself 
was not interposed. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. 

Secretary McEtroy. Until 

Mr. Kizpay. That is the exact point I make 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Mr. Kipay. During the fighting in Korea, a chief of staff—in 
this instance, General Collins as Chief of Staff of the Army—not 
as chief of staff, but who was Chief of Staff of Army, served as the 
executive agent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the prosecution of the 
Korean war. 

Secretary McExroy. (Nods.) 

Mr. Kitpay. Then when it was discovered there were some short- 
ages of ammunition and other difficulties, in 1953, when Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Keyes came and the President submitted his reorganization 
plan, it was provided that that chain of command would go through 
the Military Department which was acting—— 

Secretary McExroy. As executive. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right, as executive agent. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. That was not done by legislation nor in the Reorgani- 
zation Plan of 1953, when they put that department in. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. It was done by the Secretary of Defense, as an amend- 
ment to the Key West agreement; correct 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. The President has already removed the military de- 
partment from the chain of command. 

Secretary McEtroy. By his own order. 

Mr. Kizpay. Yes, for which he had the absolute legal right to do. 
He put him in and he has the right to take him out. 

He has taken him out, which is an accomplished fact, is that cor- 
rect ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirpay. So that the unified command—this cutting edge of 
the unified commander in the field—is already an accomplished fact. 
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You are asking nothing of this committee with reference to the unified 
command ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. We are asking one thing, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McExroy. Now, in order to supply the necessary staffing 
advice in the handling of the new line of command through the joint 
chiefs, we are asking the Congress through legislation to relieve the 
Department of Defense of the limitation of 210 officers in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is the extent to which legislation is needed. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. We put a finite figure of 210 on the joint staff. 

Secretary McExroy. That isr ight. 

Mr. Kinpay. You would like to have that either removed or 
increased ¢ 

Secretary McErroy. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. But just a simple personnel limitation. 

Secretary McExroy. That is all. 

Mr. Kixpay. Is the only other thing. 

Secretary McExroy. That is all. 

Mr. Kitpay. So the unified command thing is full and complete 
and in operation right today 4 You are not waiting for this committee 
nor for Congress 4 

Secretary McExroy. Well, except for the one point that we are 
limited in the number of officers we can assign. That is the only 
exception. 

Mr. Kivpay. Yes, sir; with that understanding. 

Now, Mr. Coolidge says that this question of separately adminis- 
tered is sand in the gearbox. 

You found it to be a great deal more than that, haven’t you, Mr. 
Secretary / 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, it is very hard to say just at what point 
that becomes an interference with efficient management of the De- 
partment. We are satisfied that it is. Just whether sand in the gear- 
box isenough, I don’t know. I think 

Mr. Kitpay. Excuse me. I didn’t mean to interrupt. 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. I think it is an important change from 
the standpoint of clearing the air in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Kitpay. At least that. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, as you stated, you ran into a question in the 
committee when it came to the Advanced Research Projects Agency. 
As a matter of fact, the committee—majority, I guess I should say— 
took the position that separately administered meant that there was 
not existing authority for the appropriation of procurement funds 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

Wasn't that the gist of it? 

Secretary McExroy. I think that is correct, sir; yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. And in order to relieve you from that and permit you 
to proceed with the Advanced Research Projects Agency, this com- 
mnittee, on the floor of the House, included that provision in a bill to 
which it was not germane so you could proceed. 

Secretary McE troy. [remember that. 
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Mr. Kizpay. And when that reach the Senate, did the Comptroller 
General agree with the committee / 

Secretar y McExroy. I don’t remember what the position of the 
Comptroller General was on it. But I think 

Captain Morr. That is correct. 

Secretary McExroy. I am told that that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is correct. 

So that the point raised by this committee with reference to the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, whereupon we promptly took action 
that that would not handicap you, has been sustained by the Comp- 
troller General, and there does not now exist any law authority for 
the appropriation of the operating funds to the Secretary of Defense. 
So it is necessary to remove from the National Security Act the pro- 
vision that the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall 
be separately administered in order that this can be carried out. 

So that instead of being sand in the gearbox, this is actually the 
heart and the soul of the legislation which you are requesting, in order 
to put your reorganization pl: in into effect? Isn’t that a correct con- 
clusion, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I would think, Mr. Kilday, that we 
would not want to say that the final law had been written by the 
Comptroller General’s office. 

Mr. Kixipay. I understand you—any more than it was by the 
committee. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Mr. Kizpay. But—— 

Secretary McEtroy. I think 

Mr. Kizpay. Any more than the final interpretation was made by 
this committee at the time we were considering the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency. But you will agree that the position of the 
committee and the position of the ¢ ‘omptroller General don’t weaken 
it? 

Secretary McEtroy. No. I certainly concede that, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, Mr. Secretary, getting down again to legisla. 
tion—how much time do I have? 

Mr. Deakins. 4 minutes remaining, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. At the present time, under the law, the language is 
substantially the same—well, let’s consider it as to the Army. In 
detailing his duties, the law provides that the Chief of Staff of the 
Army shall supervise the members and organizations of the Army. 
That is the present provision of law. You propose to change it so 
that the Chief of Staff “shall exercise command or supervision over 
such of the members and organizations of the Army as the Secretary 
of the Army determines.” 

It sounds good to that point. 

Then there is a comma: “other than the members and organizations 
of the forces of the Army assigned by the Secretary of Defense to 
wiified or specified commands under section 171 (a) (C) of title 5.” 

That is the proposal here. 

Now, don’t you agree, Mr. Secretary, that if this provision is 
adopted, while you do not abolish the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force, under the power that you here seek you could deprive the Chief 
of Staff of the Army of everybody but his aide and his orderly? You 
could deprive him of supervision and direction of even his aide and 
his orderly. 
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Secretary McExroy. Well 

Mr. Kixp4y. Isn’t that correct, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. If, on the President’s order, every member of 
the Army was organized into a unified command. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, sir; that could be done. 

Secretary McExxoy. Then I think what you are saying could 
happen. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McE roy. But I don’t see it as the kind of thing that is 
going to happen. 

Mr. Kizpay. There, again, Mr. Secretary, I must remind you we 
are talking about permanent legislation, not what President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary McElroy might do, but what the worst man con- 
ceivable could do. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, it would take two men. It would take 
the President and the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, we will get to that. 

Secretary McExroy. As a matter of fact, I think it would really 
require that you have that kind of a President because the Secretary 
of Defense would not be successful in making any radical move of 
this sort. 

Mr. Kirpay. I am only talking about what could be done, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, all right. 

Mr. Kizpay. You could remove the direction and supervision of 
let’s say, practically everybody from the Secretary of the Army and 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy and the 

Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy, and including the Marine 
Corps, and everybody from the Secretary of the Air Force and th 
Chief of Staff of the Air Forces, isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, that could happen. And I suppose you 
could also organize your support forces into unified commands if you 
wished to. 

Mr. Kitpay. I will leave it there, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary McEnroy. It doesn’t make sense to me that it should be 
done, but I think it could be done. 

Mr. Kitpay. Could be done, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 

Now, Mr. Gavin is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Gavin, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observation. 
The matter that we have before us today on the reorganization of our 
national defense is, in my opinion, one of the most important pieces 
of legislation that has ever come before this committee. It involves 
the management and direction, without question, of the largest enter- 
prise in the world. This gigantic organization of national defense 
involves the spending of some 40 or more billion dollars a year, more 
than half of our budget. 

It involves the reorganization and building of a defense organi- 
zation to meet the needs and demands that may be made upon us at 
any time in the critical and chaotic world in which we live. 

So I am requesting of you, Mr. Chairman, that we take no hasty 
action on any legislation, that we pursue every phase of this legisla- 
tion very carefully and screen it very carefully and examine it. very 

carefully before we determine upon any legislation. 
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So the time element enters in here—it involves the American people 
and billions of dollars. So we ought to proceed carefully and slowly. 
Now, Mr. Coolidge, here this morning, when the question was asked 
about the abolishment of the Navy Air and the Marine Corps, he 
said the provision would give the Secretary of Defense authority to 
transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate functions, provided he gives 
30 days’ notice to the Armed Services Committee. But Mr. Coolidge 
didn’t say what kind of actions could be taken in event the Congress 

was not in session. We may be aw ay from here 4 or 5 months at a 
time. 

I might ask Mr. Coolidge what he would do under those circum- 
stances, if you determined to—you state here in the bill “transfer, re- 
assign, abolish or consolidate’”—and nobody was here to refute any 
particular position that you might take, how are we going to be pro- 
tected there ? 

Mr. Coo.tpcr. Well, in the first place, I would like to say that that 
authority has to be within the purposes of the preamble. In other 
words, I pointed out that under that limitation this power could not 
be used to consolidate, abolish or transfer the functions of the Marine 
Corps or the air wings or the military departments, because the pream- 
ble, if you remember, say there must be three military departments, in- 
eluding the Marine Corps, and including the air wing. So it would 
have to be done within that policy. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, if you determined to take such action, if this 
legislation was passed, to abolish any particular branch of the service, 
or roles and missions or anything else—if you determine when we 
were not here to dispute the position taken, it could be enacted and 
when we got back—usually these things happen when we get away— 
when we get back there isn’t much we can do about it. 

Mr. Cooper. Well, on that particular point, I would think it would 
be entirely reasonable to provide 30 days after Congress was in session. 
I think that would take care of it. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, why didn’t you put that in in the first place? 
That is why I say we don’t want to proceed too hastily. We ought to 
screen these things pretty carefully. 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to talk to that point. 

The reason it wasn’t put in, and it may be the reason why Congress 
doesn’t want to enact it, either, is that sometimes Congress is not in 
session for a period of 4 or 5 or 6 months. I think it is not very often 
6 months, but it could be 4 or 5,couldn’tit,Mr.Gavin? 

I think if there were an emergency need for a transfer of function, 
to wait for 4 or 5 months because of a legal restriction is something 
that I think this committee should consider very carefully. 

Mr. Gavin. I do, too. 

Secretary McEtroy. In other words, you, yourselves, might decide 
that that is too restrictive. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, let me ask you, Mr. Secretary: I thought you 
came here this morning with a setup such as you have given ev vidently 
to the press, so that we would have a pretty fair picture, where you 

say here is the setup as it is now, and charts that we could look on, 
and what the President faces and what the President wants, and the 
chart showing what causes the difficulties, and so forth. 

The setup you have now shows the President and then we come 
down to the Defense Secretary. Then the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
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underneath the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. And as an 
offshoot from the Defense Secretary you have assistant civilian Secre- 
taries. Then off of that comes the operational command. Then on 
the other side the service departments, of Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

It would appear that they are now being, in this proposal, subordi- 
nated to the overall planning staff, is that right ? 

Secretary McEtroy. No, they are not subordinated. 

The Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, under this 
proposal—and I tried to make that clear in my statement—would, 
as we visualize it, have the same function that they have today except 
that they would not have the same participation in the command 
function as pertains to their forces that may be included in the uni- 
fied commands. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, let me ask you this, now: 

It would appear anyway they are in the lower echelon, regardless 
of what decision may be reached later on. 

The preamble of the bill adds that the bill would provide for the 
unified direction of three military departments under the civilian 
control of the Secretary of Defense but not to merge them and to 
provide for effective strategic planning and for unified direction 
of the Armed Forces through an efficient command structure, but not 
to establish a single Chief of Staff over the Armed Forces nor an 
Armed Forces General Staff. 

This is not interpreted as applying to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
Joint Staff. 

Now, what do you mean by—what I am interested in : 

Who is the command structure? Is the command structure the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and a staff that plans for it? How are you 
going to arrive at that particular command structure, that 1s going to 
do the strategic planning and determine the roles and missions and 
assignments? What is that going to be? 

Secretary McE.roy. The command structure begins of course and 
is protected on a civilian basis by the fact that the President is the 
Commander in Chief and the Secretary of Defense is his agent. 

The actual strategic planning will be done where it is now, which 
will be in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are, as this legislation carefully says, 
advisory to the civilian authorities, which are the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Any commands that are issued by the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
issued in the name of the Secretary of Defense—not in their own 
name. 

The addition to the Joint Chiefs which is proposed here in order to 
effectuate the new command structure is an operational section of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This is the only thing that we see. And 
it will require some additional manning. It is for that reason that 
a request is made to Congress in this legislation for relief from the 
210 officer limitation. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, will the present Secretaries of the branches of 
Defense participate in that command structure ? 

Secretary McExroy. No. 

Mr. Gavin. They are out ? 

Secretary McEtroy. The Secretaries are out of the command struc- 
ture. They are in the support structure, and they manage the support 
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structure. Because all of the support of the unified commands is to 
be supplied by the services. 

In other words, the research and development on weapons, the pur- 
chasing, all logistics, the personnel administration, the recruitment 
and training, and budgeting are all within the service departments. 

Mr. Gavin. As it is set up, the command structure then will be the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, without a chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the assistant civilian Secretaries. They are the ones that are 
going to do the strategic planning and determine on the roles and 
missions, the assignments and everything that is set up to carry on 
the defense program, is that right ? 

Secretary McExroy. No, the assistant Secretaries don’t come into 
that. 

Mr. Gavin. I didn’t say the assistant Secretaries, I said the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the civilian Secretaries—the civilian personnel 
that you have as an offshoot from your office. 

Secretary McEnroy. Well, no, they don’t come into the command 
structure. Nobody comes into the command structure except the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, ad- 
visory to the Secretary, and the President, and the line of command 
then goes directly to the unified commands. 

Mr. Gavin. All right.- I understand it. 

Secretary McEtroy. Through this operational section, which is 
proposed to be added to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. 

We are set up on the command structure, and who is going to op- 
erate that and do the strategic planning and the roles and missions, 
and so forth ? 

Now, when you get to a unified command—when you talk about uni- 
fied command, would you say a command—the Navy in my estimation 
is a unified command in that we have the Department of the Navy, 
they have the Navy Air and they have the Marine Corps. So they 
are a coordinated unit that can step into any particular emergency 
at any time and they are unified. 

Now, what do you mean by unified command ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, what I mean by a unified command is a 
command of whatever components are regarded by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and then confirmed by the President and the Secretary as 
being required for a given mission. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, take the European theater: That would be a uni- 
fied command, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary McEtroy. The command of General Norstad—and I am 
talking about him now in his position not as the head of the North 
Atlantic Treaty forces 

Mr. Gavin. NATO. 

Secretary McEtroy. But I am talking about him in his other po- 
sition as head of all United States forces. He is a unified com- 
mander. 

Mr. Gavin. All theaters would be a unified command. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. We have 

Mr. Gavin. Suppose, now, for the sake of argument, that you had 
a unified command, including the ground forces necessary, and that 
particular unified command needed particular types of planes for 
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close ground support. Possibly the Department of the Air Force 
said, “Well, we have other particular assignments where we can place 
our money. We cannot give you that particular type of plane that 
you need for close ground support.” ; 

They say, “Well, the Navy, Air, and Marine Corps have that.” 

What would you do then, if the Department of the Air Force— 
you want a unified command, now. You want a unit that has a com- 
bination of the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy, coordinated and 
working together with the proper equipment for a unified command 
to meet any emergency that may arise. 

Now, supposing they make demands upon you to give that partic- 
ular type of equipment and a different branch of the service doesn’t 
agree with the unified command that they should have, or can’t give 
them. What do you do then ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. General Norstad, just to take your own ex- 
ample, Mr. Gavin, would come back to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
would explain to the Joint Chiefs what he does not have that he needs. 
Then the Chiefs, themselves, would have to decide in what way that 
could be supplied to him. 

That is the way 

Mr. Gavin. They would recommend it, but supposing they didn’t 
have the appropriations to secure the equipment to meet that par- 
ticular requirement, or maybe the Department of the Air Force 
wouldn’t agree that the Army—I only cite that as an instance. It 
might get into missiles. It might get into all kinds of programs. I 
am interested in this command structure, and this unified command, 
not alone from the strategic planning but from the roles and missions 
and the assignments. Who is going to do that ? 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, what would happen in that kind of an 
instance would be that the service involved, having continuing con- 
tact with the needs of their component forces in the various unified 
commands, would long before this was generated in the way that you 
are suggesting, have knowledge of this need and would have made 
their own proposals in relationship to their own budgetary limita- 
tions, whatever they might be. This would be considered by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and it would also come ultimately to the Secretary of 
Defense for a decision. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, in other words, right now the command structure 
is the President, the Secretary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

In the proposed legislation that would be the command structure 
who would determine everything in the way of strategic planning, 
roles and missions, and assignments, transfers, anything that would 
go; is that right ? 

Secertary McErroy. No. This is—— 

Mr. Gavry. And the under echelon, which is now evidently, from 
your chart here, the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of the Air Force—they are being subordinated. They 
would, I presume, make recommendations, but they wouldn’t partici- 
pate in the final determination of what strategic planning would be. 

Secretary McEtroy. They would not participate in strategic plan- 
ning ; that is correct, sir. Their chiefs of the services, however, would 
participate in strategic planning, and because of the fact that these 
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men work very closely together, that is the service Secretary and the 
service chief, it would be inevitable that they would discuss various of 
these subjects, and the service Secretary’s view could very well be 
reflected back into the deliberations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

That to us was one of the advantages, Mr. Gavin, of our retaining 
the corporate Chiefs of Staff instead of any single Chief, because in 
that way we not only had the protection of having several lines on 
these critical problems but also you had the chiefs of the services who 
automatically thereby provided a high liaison with their own services. 

Mr. Gavin. I quite agree with you on that. It is according to who 
the Chief of the Joint Chiefs is, who will determine—— 

The Cuarrman. Your time has expired. 

Now, members of the committee, 1 want to submit three questions to 
the Secretary and your staff. 

Mr. Secretary, I respectfully request an answer in writing, so they 
can go into the record. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, these questions are these: 

The combatant functions of the respective services are spelled out 
inlaw. These are referred to as roles and missions. The law is very 
flexible in this regard, merely spelling out the basic roles and missions, 
but allowing great flexibility in the assignment of new weapons. The 
Key West agreement and the so-called Functions Papers are proof 
of this. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, what is wrong with the present statutory 
combat functions as now contained in existing law? Why do you 
want the authority to abolish them, consolidate them, reassign them, 
or transfer them?! Can you give us a single example of how these 
statutory roles and missions have impaired national security? In 
what way do these roles and missions, carefully enumerated by the 
Congress, impair your authority ? 

Now, I don’t want any answer now, Mr. Secretary. I want you 
to think about it. 

T also want to ask you this question : 

Mr. Secretary, the military departments have been eliminated as 
executive agents, and the committee system abolished, by Presidential 
order. The President’s bill seeks to enlarge the Joint ‘Staff, put the 
Joint Staff under the Chairman, eliminate the command or supervision 
responsibility of the military chiefs for all forces assigned to unified 
commands, and place the Director of the Joint Staff under the Chair- 
man. The Joint Staff will be converted from a planning staff to an 
operational staff, and the military departments will have responsi- 
bility for such remaining noncombatant functions as you may deter- 
mine they shall have. Forces assigned to the unified commands will be 
completely under the command of a unified commander and the Joint 
Staff. For practical purposes, is this merger? Does it create a single 
Chief of Staff? Does it create a general staff ? 

I would like, in writing, to get an answer. 

Now, I want an answer to this question : 

Mr. Secretary, the President’s proposal contains language which 
authorizes you to transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate all func- 
tions now performed by the military services, including combatant 
functions. The proposal further states that no function which has 
been or is hereafter authorized by law to be performed by the Depart- 
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ment of Defense or any office or agency thereof, shall be substantially 
transferred, state rh abolished, or consolidated until 30 days after 
a report shall have been made by the Secretary to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Congress. 

Present law provides that you cannot transfer, reassign, abolish, 
or consolidate any of the statutory combatant functions of the respec- 
tive services. Functions other than combatant functions which are 
authorized by law to be performed by the Department of Defense 
may be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated after a 
report has been made to both Committees on Armed Services. 

Mr. Secretary, would you explain to the committee, please, why 
the words “or any officer or agency thereof” has been inserted in 
the President’s proposal with regard to the consolidation, transfer, 
abolition, and reassignment of functions now authorized by law. 

Now, to clarify this situation even further, would you construe 
your power under this provision of the President’s proposal in such 
a manner as to authorize you to abolish, transfer, reassign, or con- 
solidate the Corps of Engineers, the Medical Corps of the respective 
services, the Veterinary Corps, the Bureau of Yards and Docks, or 
any of the other bureaus or corps established by law ? 

Mr. Secretary, I think it is highly important that the answers to 
these questions be in writing, so they snr taein a part of the record. 

Now, members of the committee, we will take a recess until tomor- 
row morning at 10 o’clock, at which time, Mr. Secretary, we respect- 
fully invite you back. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Wednesday, April 23, 1958.) 





House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, April 23, 1958. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 

The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, yesterday when the committee had to adjourn to go 
to the House at 12 o’clock, I read for the record, and gave you three 
questions which I think are highly important. And some thought 

yas expressed by someone that you were required to make your 
answers this morning. 

I want to assure you that I want you to take time and give delib- 
eration and careful thought. When you get your answers ready, 
why then the committee will be glad to have you submit them to it. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We take these questions very seriously and we would like to prepare 
the best answers we can. I would expect to be prepared with them 
at your meeting on Friday. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, members of the committee, I just want to make this brief 
statement. Of course, from my viewpoint and no doubt from the 
viewpoint of other members of the committee and Members of Con- 
gress, there has been a great deal of confusion about this entire 
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subject matter of reorganization of the Department of Defense, and 
it even extends to such a great newspaper as the Washington Post. 

This morning I note in boxcar headlines “Defense Setup Out- 
moded, McE lroy Advises Senators, in Plea for Reorganization.” 

I trust the other members of the press will let the country know 
that the hearing is taking place in the forum known as the House of 
Representatives. (Laughter. | 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Now 

Mr. Van Zanpvrt. The article also says that you abruptly recessed 
this meeting yesterday. You did not. 

The Cuarrman. Well, of course 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The House convened at 12 noon. 

The Cramman. Now when the committee recessed yesterday, in 
following the seniority rule of examining the witness for the time 
being—I want to say that after we go around then I will start with 
the junior members and come back. 

We had reached the point—who was the next one? 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Norblad was next. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Norblad? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Durham. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Durham 

Mr. Duruam. I yield my time. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, I want to commend you for the 
statement you made yesterday. It is right to the point. I might say 
that as far as the chain of command is concerned, it has been fully 
explained. 

But I would like to ask a few questions about the dollar value of 
this program. What is it going to mean in the way of saving or the 
present cost of the Dep: irtment of Defense organization ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We have considered that question, Mr. Van 
Zandt, and have concluded that it would be wise for us not to try 
to put a dollar figure on it. 

This reorganization proposal, we think, will make for substantially 
improved efficiency, particularly in the area of research and develop- 
ment of new weapons. We would hope that there would be other 
efficiencies, but particularly in that area it seems to me that these 
savings could be very substantial and those savings—I can go into 
any detail you want about this, but I don’t want to be wasteful of 
your time. Those savings we think would arise primarily from the 
single direction of the overall research and development program of 
the Department, so that there will be an absolute minimum of over- 
lapping and duplication. 

Now, there would be other areas, for example, in the handling of 
the public affairs on a somewhat more centralized basis, and the han- 
dling of legislative liaison on a somewhat more centralized basis. 

We have taken kind of a trial balance on each of those and we are 
confident that there will be some savings, but they fall in relatively 
small amounts in a relationship to our total expenditures. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, I can see where the savings, that is great 
savings, could take place in the research and development side. 
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But I would like to know more about the savings as far as the 
Department of Defense is concerned. Does it mean fewer jobs? 

Secretary McEtroy. We don’t believe that there will be any sub- 
stantial reduction in the number of jobs in the Department of Defense. 

We have just, for the information of the committee, had a program 
which has been proceeding in this year, since the ist of July, of a 
reduction of 1 percent per “month in the number of employees in the 
Department of Defense. That is continuing and would, of course, 
as you can easily compute, result in something 1 in excess of a 10-percent 
reduction in our number of employees in the Department of Defense, 
itself, in the course of this particular year. But as you will have seen, 
we are not proposing a reduction in the number of Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense. And as I explained to some degree yesterday, this 

was considered with extreme care. We hope that this committee will 
call the Assistant Secretaries of Defense to make plain just how they 
do conduct their jobs, so that you may understand it as we think we do. 

But we feel that the size of our operation is so great that there must 
be that amount of assistance given to the Secretary of Defense to 
administer the Department. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, Mr. Secretary, since you plan no reduction 
as far as Assistant Secretaries and other personnel are concerned, 
could you live with the Vinson bill if it were enacted into law ? 

Secretary McEtroy. The bili, as it was proposed, put a ceiling of 
600, I believe, Mr. Chairman; is that right? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. On the number of employees. We have 
about 

The Cuatrman. 1,700, including military personnel. 

Secretary McExtroy. We have somewhere in the range of 2,000, 
2,200. 

I don’t believe that we could function as an executive department of 
the Government with such a small number. I don’t think anyone 

can say that you need every employee that you have, and I wouldn’t 
be anyone that would say that we needed every employee and every 
employee there was doing exactly what he should. We are striving for 
that, but I don’t think you ever attain that. 

I will say for those—I say I may have been one of them at one time 
who feels if there is something less than full effort given in a govern- 
mental executive department—I have found out a good deal since 
coming to Washington. I think there is as hard work—and I am 
including the legislators as well as I am the executive department— 
as hard work done in Washington as I think there is in any other 
activity in the country. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then the answer to the question is you can see no 
savings in dollars, other than research and development, and no shrink- 
age of personnel ? 

Secretary McExrroy. I say no material—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Material shrinkage. 

Secretary McE.roy. Savings in dollars. 

Incidentally, in the research and development area, jnst to give you 
an idea of how big that has now become, and I think the reason why 
it is important to ‘point out as a significant change where savings can 
be made, the expenditures are in ther range of $5 billion a year. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, in your statement yesterday, you made 
reference to a group of men who consulted with you, and you men- 
tioned General Twining, Admiral Radford, General Bradley, Wil- 
liam Foster, Nelson Rockefeller, and others. Were they unanimous 
in supporting you on the program that has been sent to the Con- 
gress by the President ? 

Secretary McE roy. They were not unanimous. 

Some of them felt we did not go far enough. I don’t believe that 
there were any of those who are our consultants—and I hope you 
will examine them individually, and have this given not secondhand 
from me, but given in their own words. 

I don’t believe there was any one of them who did not feel that 
the program that we were submitting was one that they could endorse 
on the basis of its modernness. 

I think the criticisms, if there were criticisms, of the program that 
I ultimately submitted to the President, were in the realm of its 
not going as far as it should. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Well, did any of them feel that you were going 
too far? 

Secretary McExroy. Let me just consult Mr. Coolidge a minute. 

(Confers. ) ; 

Secretary McEtroy. No. There was no one of the members who 
felt. we were going too far in these proposals. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, the next question, Mr. Secretary, is the pos- 
sibility of repercussions in the event that an officer of our military 
services appears here as a witness under oath and makes statement 
that is in disagreement with the intent of this proposal, or the existing 
policy of the Department of Defense. 

The position you took yesterday when you conveyed to the chair- 
man that there would be no repercussions: Were you speaking also 
for the White House? [Laughter.] Well, I asked the question, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right; it is a good question. Well, 
let me answer it only in this way. ‘T don’t think anyone can speak for 
the President. 

Let me say to the committee that I have discussed this matter 
with the White House, and it is after that discussion that I have 
given my answer to the chairman. I think that is as far as I can 
go, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Of course, we know the appointments to the Joint Chiefs and to 
the heads of the various services are really made by the President. 

Secretary McExroy. I have no reason to believe that the answer 
that I gave to the chairman would be in substantial variance with 
the view of the President. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Well, have you discussed this matter with the 
President ? 

Secretary McEnroy. I discussed this at the White House, and I 
think you will have to Ea pret whether that included the President. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Now, Mr. Chairman—Mr. Secretary, in connec- 
tion with the cost of more modern methods of prosecuting the war, 
what percentage of the defense dollar today is represented by that 
more modern method ? 
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Secretary McExroy. I don’t know whether I can give you that. 
Are you willing to let me submit that one ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Yes. I think you will find in the President’s 
budget message he stated that about 24 cents out of every defense 
dollar was being spent for missiles or would be spent in fiscal 1959 
for missiles. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, he may have. 

There are so many missiles in the arsenal that I personally don’t 
have a figure in mind, as representing the aggregate. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, using that figure now 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And as we project our thinking into the future, 

‘an you see the cost of the missile or more modern methods of prose- 
cuting the war gradually consuming the remainder of the defense 
dollar ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I would hope that we would coma 
improve the modernness of our equipment for our services. I thin 
we do have a phase-in and a phase-out—a phase-out of the old, and 
a phase-in of the new. 

The real problem in running defense, as far as I have been able 
to judge from my limited time. here, is the time in which you cut off 
the old and really go to the new. And in a time of tension, and un- 
fortunately that seems to be continuous, you have to maintain your 
capability with the old before you have the new fully in place. So 
you always have an overlapping which is very expensive, but seems 
unavoidable. 

We have seen, of course, certain types of weapons really move clear 
out of the arsenal. 

Like the other day, as we all, I think, must have felt a little nostal- 
gic when the last battleship went into mothballs. 

I suppose we will continue to see more and more the replacement 
of certain types of our artillery with missiles, ground-to-ground mis- 
siles. But this will take time. 

In the meantime, we will have to be prepared with the present- 
generation weapons, until we are ready with the new. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, Mr. Secretary, can you see the day in the 
immediate future when it will be practically impossible for us to 
finance both types of war, conventional and more modern ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I don't personally concede that there is any 
grade of defense that this country needs that it can’t finance, if it 
needs to. 

I think if we ever come to that point, we are in real trouble. 

I would hope that there could be judgment applied to the require- 
ments for Aeeaie | in such a way that we would not financially over- 
strain our economy. But the question you raised is a very pertinent 
one, and is one that is before us continuously. 

Mr. Van Zanor. If the language of your proposal is enacted into 
law, then of course you will ‘have the Reet. authority to make 
decisions which today you cannot make, so far as canceling out out- 
moded equipment, and so forth ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I can make a decision on the cancellation 
of equipment under the present law. 

The thing that we are asking, Mr. Van Zandt, is for enough flexi- 
bility so that we can make a cancellation in one program in ‘order to 
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finance another very promising program, even though it may happen 
to be in a different service. That, we can’t do today. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Mr. Secretary, getting into another field now, 
would you have the authority without coming to Congress of cutting 
the strength of any particular branch of the service, if this bill is 
enacted into law or your proposal ? 

Secretary McEtroy. My understanding of the law is that the Presi- 
dent has the right to establish the size of the forces of all of the mili- 
tary services. He, alone, has that right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is with the understanding that Congress 
appropriates a certain amount of money for each branch of the serv- 
ice, and the President has the right to spend that money if he so 
desires ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. 

He must spend the money within the intent of Congress, and of 
course, cannot spend money which has not been appropriated. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. But if the Congress placed in your hands the en- 
tire appropriation for the Department of Defense, then it would be 
you who would say how many we would have in the Army, how many 
in the Navy, and how many in the Air Force, and Marine Corps? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, you see in the statute I am only the 
agent of the President. The President is the Commander in Chief. 

The Secretary of Defense is his agent for the administration of the 
Defense Establishment. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. But, Mr. Secretary, in the event that Congress 
did appropriate to you we will say, $40 billion, and understandin 
that you are functioning under the authority of the President, peald 
it not be possible, if this bill were to be enacted into law, that you 
could cut, from the standpoint of personnel, the Air Force down to a 
level and increase we will say, the ground forces of the Army to 
another level ? 

You would have that authority. 

Secretary McExroy. This depends entirely on the degree of flexi- 
bility in funds which is granted by the Congress. 

As I tried to explain yesterday, not only do we not request that a 
$50 billion package of discretionary authority be given to the Secre- 
tary but we are confident that even if we requested it, there would be 
very little attention paid to it. 

he amount of flexibility that we are requesting, Mr. Van Zandt, 
would be of a size, of an order of size, which would be adequate to 
support these situations where you do have a success in the develop- 
ment of a novel weapon, but we think would not be adequate to do 
anything like what you were suggesting. 

Moreover, I think it must be constantly remembered here that the 
Executive must work closely in relationship with the Congress. 

In this particular case, it means the Secretary of Defense must 
work, if he is going to accomplish what he is trying to do, with the 
Armed Services Committees of Congress. 

So there would not be any of these things done, of any substantial 
character, except after appropriate conversation with the right com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Well, probably 10 years from now we won't have 
Neil McElroy as Secretary of Defense. 
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Secretary McEtroy. Well—I don’t think you will. [Laughter.] 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Now the next member I will recognize is Mr. Rivers. I respectfully 
ask Mr. Rivers to yield to me for 1 minute. 

Mr. Rivers. As much time as you desire. 

The CuHatrman. Following out, Mr. Secretary, the line of ques- 
tions propounded by Mr. Van Zandt, with reference to the increase 
of officer and civilian personnel in the Office of the OSD as a result 
of the bill, you frankly and candidly said you did not think this bill 
would curtail any personnel in your establishment. 

The effect of it is the opposite: It will increase, will it not? 

_ Secretary McExroy. It would increase the size of the Joint Staff, 
sir. 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

That is fixed now at 210 and whatever number it goes up to, that 
will be an increase of officer personnel, will it not ? 

Secretary McExRoy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Then, as the bill provides for the Office of Research and Engineer- 
ing, that also will increase in size in civilian and in military person- 
nel assigned to that Office, will it not? 

Secretary McExroy. We think it would increase somewhat. How- 
ever, it would be balanced, Mr. Chairman, to some degree, and I 
think to some considerable degree, by the elimination of the Assistant 
Secretary for Research and Engineering. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Then in another phase, it will be considerably increased, will it 
not, by giving you and the Deputy and other ones designated in the 
bill, contract authority ? 

So you certainly will have to have a staff to aid you or the Deputy 
in making contracts, would it not ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We think—to the extent that we were going to 
make contracts—we think that the making of contracts—and that 
would be in the case of the Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering—would be very small. 

The Cuatrman. Anyhow, the committee can understand that there 
is bound to be, from the provisions of this bill, some increase in your 
office, the OSD office. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

There are two other areas—just to come clean with this subject. 

The Cuarrman. Thatisright. Go ahead. 

Secretary McExroy. There is no double meaning there. 
[ Laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. I am glad you try to justify it, because I was com- 
ing to those things myself. 

Secretary McEtroy. Every time I mention the word “clean” I am a 
little conscious of self-serving. 

[Further laughter. | 

The Cuatrman. Clear intent is a better word. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

In the centralization of the public affairs in the Department. of 
Defense, there would be one; and in the centralization of the handling 
of legislative liaison in the Department of Defense would mean some 
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moving of personnel which are now in the services over into the De- 
artment of Defense, and to that extent would represent an increase 
in the office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. Put it this way: 

The country can understand by this proposal there will be no reduc- 
tion in the officer and civilian personnel in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense ? 

Secretary McEtroy. There would be an increase. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I am glad for your help, Mr. Chairman. May I pro- 
ceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Rivers is recognized for the remainder of his 
time. How manv more minutes does Mr. Rivers have? 

Mr. Deakrns. He has 3 minutes. 

Mr. Héserr. I ask unanimous consent that he be given his full 
time. 

Mr. Brooks. I ask that he be given his full time of 15 minutes. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rivers is recognized, without objection, for 
15 minutes. ; 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I wont’ have to ask permission to revise 
and extend my questions. 

Mr. Secretary, when you get caught in the avenue of no return, you 
try to come clean. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I heard Mr. Kilday’s question yesterday. I think your 
attitude is admirable, because that is a great improvement on other 
people who have occupied the position that you now occupy. 

I think that is a great attitude to have. 

I refer, Mr. Secretary 

(Further statement made off the record. ) 

I am worried, Mr. Secretary, of what you can do legally under this 
bill, and when I say you, I mean the Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Would it be legally possible for the Secretary of De- 
fense to federalize the National Guard under this bill, as the agent of 
the President of the United States, whom you say that the Secretary 
is? 

Secretary McEtroy. (Confers.) 

Mr. Rivers, this is a question about which we believe the answer is 
that there is no change from the present, which is that the President 
of course can federalize the National Guard in case of emergency, 
and of course in time of war. 

Mr. Rivers. He can? 

Secretary McEtroyr. He can; yes, sir. 

But what we would like to do, if it is agreeable, is to take this ques- 
tion and submit our answer for the record. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a fair proposition. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is good. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think that would be better, if it is agreeable. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Now, would it be legally possible, if this bill were enacted, to abolish 
the National Guard of the United States, and I make reference to the 
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National Guard of the United States, and not the National Guard 
of the several States. 

Secretary McEtroy. May we do the same thing with that question ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. Do you understand the question? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, would it be legally possible if the Department 
bill were enacted to abolish the Reserve Component of the military 
services or any reserve component of the military services? You may 
have the same—— 

Secretary McEtroy. I think it would be just as well for us to take 
those. And if you would like us to, at a later time, we will read those 
answers publicly, or 

Mr. Rivers. Toman, 

Secretary McEtroy. Or justify them, whichever you would like. 

Mr. Rivers. Not that you have any intention to do so. 

Secretary McE.roy. No. 

Mr. Rivers. But what the Secretary of Defense could do under this 
law, were it enacted. 

Secretary McE.roy. May I suggest, Mr. Rivers, that we give you 
the answer both with respect to the present law and with respect to 
the new law ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary McEtroy. May we do it in that way? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. Because I think that would be appropriate. 
There are quite a few of these things which are accomplishable under 
either law. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. I think we would like to establish that. 

Mr. Rivers. I am just interested in what you could do legally. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not talking about illegally. 

Secretary McExroy. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not talking about illegally. 

Now, you don’t question the constitutional mandate which directs 
the Congress to provide a military force over which the President shall 
be the administrative head or the Commanding Chief ? 

Secretary McEx.roy. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, I come to this question. 

And I now refer to the National Security Act. And when I get to 
my question I will let you know. 

I refer to the sections of the National Security Act—which you don’t 
question the right of Congress to point out the roles and missions under 
that act ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, that question stretched out a little bit, 
sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you question the existing law of the Congress enun- 
ciating in the National Security Act the roles and missions of the 
services ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I am sure that the Congress has the full right 
to do that. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Would this be abrogated under your proposal ¢ 
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Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. It would be. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. We would be abrogating our constitutional mandate. 

Secretary McExroy. No; you are connecting some things there— 
if you don’t mind, sir, your basic question about the Constitution 

Mr. Rivers. Well, let’s say surrendering or suspending. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, that is right. If you do what is re- 
quested in this legislation 

Mr. Rivers. (Statement off the record.) 

Secretary McEtroy. The only thing I am trying to say, Mr. Rivers, 
is that the extent to which the Congress is obliged in performing its 
constitutional function to legislate roles and missions is something 
that I did not want to say. It seems to me to be clear that the Con- 
stitution puts certain responsibilities in connection with the Armed 
Forces on the Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. Congress. 

Secretary McErroy. Just what that means is something I would not 
like to get into in too much detail because it gets over my legal head. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

But you admit that af all the Departments of the Government the 
Constitution selects the military over which Congress shall have direct 
control for creating. 

Secretary McE roy. It is specifically provided in the Constitution. 

Mr. Rivers. Of all the functions of the Federal Government, they 
select the military and vest that in the power of the Congress to pro- 
vide, therefore making clear the civilian control over it. 

Secretary McExroy. It is in the Constitution. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. And you don’t think there is any inconsistency 
between your proposal and our functions? 

Secretary McEtroy. We do not, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Secretary McExroy. Otherwise we wouldn’t propose it. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, let me read this to you, sir. 

Under section 206 of the National Security Act, among other things 
it says this: 

The United States Marine Corps shall include land combat and service forces 
and such aviation as may be organic therein. The Marine Corps shall be or- 
ganized, trained and equipped to provide fleet Marine forces of combined arms, 
together with supporting air components for service with the fleet and the seiz- 
ure of the defense of advanced naval bases, 


andsoforth. You are familiar with that? 

Secretary McErroy. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, the missions of the Marine Corps, Mr. Secre- 
tary, were specified in great detail, more than the Army and the Air 
Force, for one reason. In 1949 the Congress, after examining a series 
of papers of the JCS—at that time General Bradley, if my memory 
serves me right, was chairman of the JCS. 

But we examined a certain group of papers and we had reason to 
be apprehensive about the future of the Marine Corps, as far as it 
could make an effective contribution to the security of the Nation, and 
the great jeopardy in which the Marine Corps found itself. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, here is my question. Has anything occurred 
since 1949 which would reduce the value of balanced and ready landing 
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forces or capabilities of the Marine Corps to meet overseas 
assignments ? 

Secretary McExroy. I am quite willing to answer that, but it is 
pretty much a military question. If it would be satisfactory to you, 
I would like to refer that one to General Twining. Is that 
satisfactory ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

He has a brother in the Marine Corps. 

(Laughter.] 

Secretary McEtroy. A pretty good one, too. 

The CuarmMan. General Twining, go ahead and answer the ques- 
tion, please, sir. 

General Twintna. Mr. Rivers, I would say the answer to your ques- 
tion is “No.” Nothing has occurred since then to change it. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, has anything occurred to disprove the wisdom 
of the Congress in doing what it did in 1949? Can you answer that, 
General ? 

General Twrntna. I would say no. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the Inchon landings will prove that beyond the 
per adventure of any question. 

Now, I come to section 208. 

Jimmy, how much time? 

Mr. Deakins. Five minutes remaining. 

Mr. Rivers. Five minutes remaining. I come to section 208, which 
relates to the Air Force. 

Among other things it says this, in section 208 : 

The United States Air Force shall be organized, trained, and equipped pri- 
marily for prompt and sustained offensive and defensive air operations— 
and it goes on. 

Now, I ask you this. Has anything occurred since 1947 to indicate 
that it is no longer important for the Air Force to devote its energies 
and talents to the development of forces organized and trained and 
equipped for air operations ? 

General Twining. No. 

Mr. Rivers. The reason I am asking these questions is that the 
paper carried and your statement carried the point that the law has 
become outmoded, and I want you to point out where it has become 
outmoded. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, so far as it refers to the Navy, it says: 

The United States Navy shall be organized under 206 of that act to do these 
things, of being trained and equipped with an air arm and with these various 
functions, as well as to develop aircraft and weapons. 

I amsure you are familiar with that. 

Now, can you tell me a specific instance of how this provision of law 
has impaired the national security as it applies to the Navy, the Ma- 
rine Corps, or the Air Force ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, if I may ask this question, Mr. Rivers? 
This is one of the questions, I believe, which has been propounded to 
us in written form by the chairman. 


Mr. Rivers. Oh. I didn’t know that. 
_ Secretary McExrroy. And I think his request for specific examples 
is something which will come out in the chairman’s question. 
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The kind of thing I would like to point out to you, Mr. Rivers, is 
that in all of this the advent of new weapons does bring certain 
changes. Probably as good an example as you could have would be 
in the 1,500-mile missile. Another good example would be in the outer 
space programs. Who is going to do outer space? Who is going 
to do missiles of a 1,500-mile range? Who is going to do missiles of 
a 5,000-mile range ? 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have that authority now? 

Secretary McExroy. Oh, yes. I have it. 

But we are talking now about whether—at least, I thought you 
were raising the question about whether this particular type of spe- 
cific provision or function for each of the services is clear in the light 
of today’s kind of weapons. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the point. 

Has the Security Act gotten to the point where you can’t meet these 
changed conditions now ? 

And I asked for a specific example. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I would suggest, if it is all right—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. We are developing these examples. We think 
there are some examples that are quite material to this. I would like 
to submit those with thé answer to the chairman’s question which is 
parallel to that. 

Mr. Rivers. I would also like for you to go to section 205 as it re- 
lates to the Army, in the same way, of the Army’s missions as set 
out—and sections 206, 207, and 208 of the National Security Act, 
and—and for the record point out where, because of the outmoded 
or changed condition of the National Security Act there is need for 
the provision which has been sent up here by the Department. 

I think you should have time to do it. 

And I am sure you will. I don’t want to press you, but take what- 
ever time you need, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. It is a good question. 

We will be very glad to do it, Mr. Rivers. 

We will submit it. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Secretary McEtroy. If it is desired, we will read it here when we 
come back with it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to say again I admire your willingness to re- 
spond to these inquiries. 

Secretary McExroy. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Let the committee be in order now, please. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Secretary, in your opening statement, yester- 
day, you stressed that proper establishment and control of unified 
commands were the heart of your proposal. 

You further stated that our problem, present: problems, arise from 
the nature of modern weapons and their incompatibility with older 
concepts of roles, missions, and functions. 
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Now, will you tell the committee, in detail, just how you plan to 
react now to an all-out and massive attack? And to be a little more 
specific, who makes the decision to retaliate? af 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, the decision to retaliate is a decision 
that clearly must rest with the President as far as authorizing any 
military action is concerned. 

Any declaration of war, of course, is the function of the Congress. 

The policy of this country clearly is one of not striking the first 
blow. 

So if there is a war between the two major powers it would come 
only, as you say or indicate in your question, as a matter of retaliation. 

The exact way in which this might develop, of course, is very hard 
to know. Presumably, however, our major opponent would never 
provoke the kind of destruction that would come to him without his 
own blow being a massive blow. It is hard to believe that he would 
provoke the kind of retaliation that would come from the free world, 
ourselves, and our allies, with a couple of strikes with 2 or 3 airplanes, 
or with 2 or 3 missiles. 

So I presume that the first word we would have of the possible 
need of our calling on our retaliatory forces would be the observa- 
tion through our detection systems of large numbers of airplanes, 
large numbers of missiles or a combination being on their way to 
them. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Secretary, I have read many of our magazines 
and newspapers and statements, that is, I have heard statements made 
by men who are in authority and who should know, that in case of 
another all-out conflict, one that would not entail conventional weap- 
ons but our modern lethal weapons, produced from the use of the 
atom, that there wouldn’t be much time in order to retaliate or even 
to take protective measures. 

How do you feel about that ? 

Secretary McExrroy. Well, there would not be much time. In fact, 
as of the time when a nation would have a missile capability—and 
in our case our enemy would have to have an intercontinental ballistic 
missile capability. As of the time our enemy has that, our time allow- 
ance is not in excess of 30 minutes, and probably somewhat less. 

As I believe this committee knows, we are moving under forced 
draft to establish detection equipment at very high cost, which we 
expect to have ready as of the time that we think that our enemy 
might have substantial numbers of intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
Our need is to know that these are on the way in order to be sure that 
we will be able to put our own retaliatory force in the air, and we 
will be, we think, in that position. But the time is growing very 
short. That is one of the principal reasons that we feel that the 
streamlining of the command structure as it is recommended in the 
program of the President is of great importance. 

Mr. Kirpay. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes—well 

Mr. Kutpay. The streamlinin 

The Cuarrman. Would you yield, Mr, Patterson 

Mr, Parrerson. Just briefly. 

Mr. Kiupay. Just one question. 
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The streamlining of the chain of command has already been ac- 
complished, has it not, Mr. Secretary—not recommended, but accom- 
plished ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. It can be done by the President’s order. 

Mr. Kimpay. And he has already done that ? 

Secretary McExroy. He has done that. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Secretary, further, is it 

Secretary McEtroy. May I have just a minute? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. In order to make the President’s order effec- 
tive, however, legislation is necessary to remove the limitation of 210 
on the number of officers in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Kirpay. Of course, they could be detailed for duty with—— 

Mr. Parrerson. I refuse to yield—— 

Secretary McExroy. Well, we don’t think so, Mr. Kilday. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Patrerson. Further, Mr. Secretary, is it your judgment that 
your authority under the proposed legislation will be increased to 
the point where it will be, say, inconsistent with American practice 
and tradition ? 

Secretary McEtroy.-I don’t think so, Mr. Patterson. We have 
heard this point raised. 

The present authority of the Secretary of Defense is very large 
and yet it is subject to the checks and balances which I am sure the 
American people would want. 

The first check is the check of his boss, who is the President of 
the United States. A second check is the Congress, itself. Con- 
gress can exercise this check not only by denying the Department of 
Defense funds if it doesn’t approve the way the Department is being 
conducted, but it has other methods, such as investigations of the 
policies of the Department of Defense, and so on, and these are freely 
exercised by the Congress and should be. 

There is still a third factor and that is in my judgment the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are men of such caliber and quality that I can’t be- 
lieve that they would not exercise their full right which they have 
under the new legislation to go to the President if they felt that the 
Secretary of Defense was operating in such a manner that it was 
inconsistent with sound American tradition. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, to that point, then, is the increased authority 
proposed for you under the President’s bill incompatible with the 
centralization required for efficient management of the joint organiza- 
tion, such as a corporation of the Department of Defense ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think that is a good question, Mr. Patterson. 

My answer would be that the only centralization that is being 
proposed here is centralization where I think it must take place, which 
is in the area of command. I think vou must have a clear and direct 
and untrammeled channel of command to the fighting forces, the com- 
batant forces. In all other functions we continue to have decentral- 
ization, which I am very enthusiastically in favor of, which is right 
to the services. 

The support of the combatant forces continues to come from the 
services. The recruiting is done by the services. All personnel 
administration is done by the services. The research and develop- 
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ment will be done by the services, in the greatest majority of the 
instances. The procurement and the budgeting will also be done by 
the services. 

So in my judgment decentralization for administration is abso- 
lutely required and is intended. Centralization for command is also 
desired and is provided. 

Mr. Patrrerson. How much time do I have? 

Mr. Deakins. Five minutes remaining, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Patrerson. Well, further, is there any possibility that this 
legislation could result in anyway in an eventual merger of the armed 
services and finally the destruction of their traditions as separate 
armed forces? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t see how that could happen unless the 
Congress took specific action to authorize it. 

Under this law, in the preamble there is specific provision for the 
separate services. 

To my mind, that is full protection—and this includes, as you will 
recall, not only that there will be a Navy but that there will be naval 
aviation. 

I don’t see how any action could be taken that would be in conflict 
with that unless it were specifically authorized by future action by 
the Congress. 

This 1s quite aside from the fact that the President has clearly said 
and the current Secretary of Defense believes strongly that there 
should be separate services, that the fact that there are separate serv- 
ices is one of the reasons we have the high morale that we have in our 
services, that is, in our Armed Forces, and that if there is provision 
made for adequate integration of these separate services into unified 
commands, then there is no reason why the services should not con- 
tinue separately. 

Mr. Partrerson. Well, could there ever be the possibility of the 
elimination—or through the elimination of the service Secretaries 
they will lose operational control and reduce civilian control over 
the armed services as a whole ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Well, to me the real protection of the country 
on civilian control is the fact that the President continues to be the 
Commander in Chief and the Secretary of Defense is of course a 
civilian. These orders, as I indicated yesterday, that are issued to the 
commanders of the unified commands are not issued in the name of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These orders are issued in the name of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The commands are staffed, as they should be, by professional men 
in the Joint Chiefs. But there is clear instruction, and this is pro- 
vided in the President’s message originally discussing this matter-— 
General Twining is quite clear on it, and I am sure is in accord with 
it, that the Joint Chiefs function as an advisory staff to the President, 
who is a civilian, and to the Secretary of Defense, who is a civilian. 

Mr. Patrerson. Then, under no circumstances could there be a 
loss of control ? 

Secretary McE.roy. I don’t see how it could happen. 

General Twining—do you want 

Mr. Parrerson. Do you agree with that, General Twining ? 

General Twinina. I agree with that, yes, Mr. Patterson. 
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Mr. Patterson. All the way ? 

General Twinine. All the way. 

Mr. Patrerson. There isn’t any possibility in your opinion, in your 
personal opinion ¢ 

General Twintno. I don’t see how it could be. 

Mr. Patrerson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Patterson. 

How much time did Mr. Patterson have? 

Mr. Deakins. Two minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. May I trespass on the committee for 1 minute? 

Mr. Patrerson. I will yield to the gentleman. 

The Cuarrman. I jon cm you to say, Mr. Secretary, that the 
only concentration of power was under—as provided for in the bill— 
unified command and decentralization was the policy for the balance 
of the services. 

Secretary McExroy. Concentration was on the—— 

The Cuatrman. Centralization. 

Secretary McExroy. Just plain command. In other words, the 
line of command needs to be one in which there can be central au- 
thority which is quickly funneled through to the unified commands. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary McExroy. So the centralization is in the command area 


only. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, in the command area, which has 
application to the unified command. 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. And that is the whole purpose. That is the heart 
of your proposition. 

Then, if that be true and the policy of decentralization runs through 
other phases of the Department, why should separate administration 
be eliminated from the bill ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We discussed this some 

The CHarrMANn. Because—well, my time is out. 

Mr. Gavin. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman have an 
additional 5 minutes. Pursue that question. I think it is very im- 
portant. 

Mr. Héserr. Let him answer it. 

The Cuatmrman. Answer it. 

Secretary McEtroy. We discussed this some yesterday, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I think it is very important in all of our considerations. 

The separately Sieicieolt: wording seems to us to be in conflict 
with the authority granted to the Secretary, which is direct authority 
and control, which is a very broad kind of wording. But to have 
that followed by the kind of wording which then says that the depart- 
ments will be separately administered seems immediately to detract 
from that original statement. 

The Cuarrman. That has no relation, Mr. Secretary, to your uni- 
fied command, which you say is the very heart of your whole pro- 
posal, being unified command. 

Now, separately administered has no relation to giving you com- 
plete unified command, does it ? 

Secretary McEtroy. No, not at all. 

The Cuatrman, All right. 
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Secretary McExroy. No, I am not saying—— 

Now, may I have a moment, though, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think the Secretary should have another minute. 

Mr. Bares. Give him another minute. 

The Cuatrman. All right, go ahead. 

Secretary McExroy. This is not to say that the Secretary does not 
need authority in order to make the decentralization—in order to 
make the decentralized administrative operation work successfully. 
So while I agree with you that I have said and I believe that the true 
centralized authority is necessary in the command area 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary McEtroy. Nevertheless, the authority must be there to 
make the decentralized operation work, just as it is in any kind of an 
operation. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, you base your whole case, Mr. Secretary, on 
this language: 





Emphasis on unified command constitutes the heart and soul of the President’s 
program of reorganization. 

Then you very properly explain that and show that under this 
arrangement the Secretary of Defense will be the agent of the Presi- 
dent, the Commander in Chief, and will be the man in whose name 
orders are issued. Thus civilian control is fully retained. 

Now, I was disturbed when I heard you yesterday, and when I read 
it again last night as to how that has any application at all to separate 
command which you are asking 

Mr. Kitpay. Separately administered. 

The Cuarrman. Separately administered, which you ask to be elimi- 
nated. 

Secretary McExroy. Well 

The CHarrman. That is what worries me. And you just stated 
right there, as I understood your answer, that it had no bearing on the 
unified command. 

Secretary McExtroy. Yes; but I am saying also, Mr. Chairman, that 
while we say that the unified command is the heart and soul of this 
proposal, it doesn’t say that there aren’t important other provisions. 

The CHatrman. Oh, yes. 

Secretary McE roy. That are required also to make the operation 
of the Department administratively successful. 

The Cuatrman. ‘Then to reverse it, you could have the unified com- 
mand that you are asking for and still retain “separately adminis- 
tered,” could you not? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, let me give you a couple of examples 

The CHarrman. Now wait. You are too candid a man and we are 
deeply impressed with your frankness and candor. 

Go ahead, Mr. Secretary. , 

Secretary McExroy. All right. I have talked to a couple of military 
commanders, and you will talk to at least one of those, I am sure, who 
believe that this may be part, this particular “separately administered” 
wording may be part of the reason that he has some difficulty in ob- 
taining what he needs and retaining what he needs in the way of 
forces of the various services. 
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The CHarrman. Oh, no, Mr. Secretary. You know that is not sound 
because the whole concept of unified command is for the three services 
to pool whatever is required into the unified command. And they 
will have to be put in there—it makes no difference what they are, that 
is, how many divisions, how many ships, and how many airplanes. 
They are put in the pool of the unified command and commanded 
by asingle officer ; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is exactly how it works. 

The Cuarrman. Then I get back, that if that be true, then. how does 
the “separately administered” nullify or interfere with the carrying 
out of that unified command. 

Secretary McEtroy. The real problem in my opinion in connection 
with the unified command does not lie so much in “separately admin- 
istered” as it does in certain other provisions. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

Secretary McEtroy. Having to do with authority to command. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary McEtroy. Which is assigned to specific services in the 
legislation. 

The CHarrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to ask—We have a 
whole hour. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Who is the next member ? 

Mr. Patrerson. How much time do I have left, Jim ? 

The Cuatrman. [used yourtime. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puirern. Mr. Secretary, I want to compliment you on your 
strong, able statement. I think it reflects a very good statement of 
your particular point of view. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Purtarn. In connection with this proposal. 

Now, I would like to move to another area briefly and that is the 
area of research and development. 

(Secretary McElroy nods. ) 

Mr. Puiistn. Now, how is the present system under which we are 
now operating hampering research and development? Various weap- 
ons systems. 

Secretary McEtroy. We are concerned because there is not strong 
central supervision of all of the research and development that goes on 
in the Department. 

I will take an example here to try to illustrate what seems to us to 
almost inevitably encourage a wasteful duplication and which can be 
avoided by some central direction. 

I want to say before we go into this any further that it is not our 
intent nor do we believe that it will happen, that the actual doing of 
these research projects would take place other than in the services. 
We see very little which would be done under the direction of this new 
Director of Defense Research and Engineering on his own. 

We have recently come in our development of missiles into the 
second-generation area, which usually has involved with most serv- 
ices—and I think all services currently are working on these—a solid 
propellant. 

Now, one of the things that has needed to be done in order to be 
successful with a solid propellant missile is to get a substantial research 
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and development program on solid propellants as such, because in 
order to give the amount of thrust that you need and for it to be 
manageable in other ways, the entire research understanding of the 
behavior of solid propellants has been needed. 

Now, if you do that in each of several services, it is obviously the 
kind of thing which becomes quite wasteful. 

What we are thinking in that particular kind of a situation—I only 
use that illustratively—is that this particular job can be assigned 
to one of the services and say, “Now, you take representatives of each 
of the other two services so that they can observe what you are doing 
and be current with what you are doing, but you take the responsi- 
bility for making such contracts as are desirable in order to get the 
advance thinking done in this field of solid propellants that will let all 
services in.” 

Mr. Puitsin. You are speaking now about the basic research ? 

Secretary McE.roy. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Puitern. You already have power to arrange basic research in 
behalf of the Department and the various departments. You have 
actually enna that power with respect to these basic research 
development projects, have you not ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. We have the authority to do basic research. 
But what we find we are not adequately set up to do is to direct that 
on a given problem, which would be pertinent to all services, that this 
be done in a single service for the purpose simply of avoiding waste. 

Now, in this particular instance it is important not only from a 
money standpoint but there are not very many of the people in the 
scientific world that know much about this. So if you tried to do 
this 

Mr. Puitern. You mean it would present a problem of getting 
scientists ? 

Secretary McE.roy. Yes. 

What you would do is have a difficult function of spreading work 
among a very limited number of people who are knowledgeable and 
you might actually interfere with getting the job done. 

Mr. Puteri. But actually under the present law you do have power 
to get that job done? 

Secretary McExtroy. We do have the power if it would come to me 
as the Secretary of Defense. But the point is that in our proposal 
we set up an officer who has such power and such position, and under 
our proposal this director would rank immediately after the service 
Secretaries and would be paid on an equivalent level with them—such 
an officer of the Department, in our opinion, should exercise this par- 
ticular kind of centralized supervision. 

Mr. Puitern. Would that be tied in with the new agency ? 

Secretary McExroy. No; it would not be anew agency. This would 
be simply a man responsible to the Secretary of Defense, who would 
be given the title “Director of Defense Research and Engineering.” 

We considered, just for the information of the committee, the possi- 
bility of designating this man as Under Secretary, proposing that. 
We rejected it because we think that when you have a Deputy Sec- 
retary who is the alter ego of the Secretary in the Department of 
Defense, and you have Assistant Secretaries and you have Secretaries 
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of the services, that it was a better thing for clarification just to avoid 
any more Secretaries, which I am sure is all right with the chairman. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Puitern. One more question and I will yield. 

In that connection, now, do you think you already have too many 
Secretaries in the Department of Defense ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We think—as I said yesterday—we think that 
the functions that are fulfilled by the Assistant Secretaries must be 
fulfilled in order to successfully administer the Department. 

The question of whether they should be named Assistant Secretary 
or not is one where we have resolved the question in favor of naming 
them Assistant Secretaries because we think we get better men to 
serve as Assistant Secretaries than if they were called Director—in 
other words, if everybody were called Director. When we have one 
fellow who is a Director, we think he stands out, and that is the 
reason we are proposing that for our research and engineering. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Philbin, will you yield ? 

Mr. Praitern. I will yield to the chairman. 

The Cuarmrman. Mr. Secretary, is it your view, with reference to 
this new Office of Research and Engineering—will it be confined solely 
to basic research or will it have application to both types of research, 
basic and applied research ? 

Secretary McExroy. It would be both basic and applied. 

The Cuamman. Then, when it falls in the category of applied 
research, will it not compete and duplicate that which is being car- 
ried on by the services and will it not duplicate to a certain extent 
the basic research now carried on by the services? 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to differentiate, Mr. Chairman, 
between the direction and supervision and the actual doing. We don’t 
see that this man would have a large force of operational people. 

The CuammMan. But he is going to have contract authority. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct, and there are certain areas—— 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary McE roy. I would like to talk about an example of one 
of those, if I may. 

The Cuatrman. We have to explore this most thoroughly. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes; and I am glad you do, because we think 
it is terribly important. 

Again, I will say most of the jobs would be done in the services, 
but it would have direction and supervision of this man, and we 
are hoping, of course, to get into this job a man who would have the 
general type of eminence of a Dr. Killian. 

The Carman. May [ask another question ? 

Mr. Putter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Would the services, then, be out of this field and 
all of the research, basic and applied, be carried on in this office? 

Secretary McEtroy. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then that being true, why doesn’t that constitute 
a duplication of the same thing happening in the three services ? 

Secretary McExroy. Because, as I say, Mr. Chairman, it is not 
our intention that this be, exce ‘pt in very minor areas—and I will 
give you an example of that if you would like—— 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 
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Secretary McExroy. In our thinking this man is responsible for the 
supervision of all of the research and development programs in the 
Department, whether they be done by Army, Navy, ie Force, or by 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

That also would be under his supervision. All of these programs 
would be under his supervision. But it would be the expectation and 
the intent that there would be practically none of the programs that 
were actually taken care of operationally which would not be assigned 
to the services. 

The Cuarman. Why don’t you want—the whole theory of this of- 
fice is to pool the research and engineering, is that correct, and to con- 
centrate it into one office, or under one head ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. That is right; concentrate the supervision and 
the planning. 

The CuairMan. Allright. 

Then why do you want to confer upon this oflicer the privilege of 
making contracts ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, we have 2 or 3 things. One is that there 
are major programs that each one of the services has 

General ‘Twinine. Three points might help you. 

Secretary McExtroy. Yes. In the fields of operations research. 

Now, I would rather not, unless you want to, talk in detail about 
what those are. But these are programs in which there are large out- 
side groups—the Rand Corp. is one. Johns Hopkins University is 
another for one of the services. And what is the third ¢ 

Well, anyway, there are 3, 1 for each of the services. 

I am not talking about operations research having to do with tactics 
in the field of a given service, because that operations research should 
continue with the service involved, because it helps that service or- 
ganize the way it is going to conduct itself tactically. 

We want operations research of the’type that is carried on in the 
Rand Corp., and that is carried on at Johns Hopkins. We want that 
to be available at least for this Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, to take on as his own responsibility. 

Now, there is one other area which I think is terribly important. 

We are concerned about certain of the unified command areas not 
being backed up in all the components with research and engineering. 
And one of the most complex that we have is the Continental Air De- 
fense Command. 

In the Continental Air Defense Command we, of course, want to 
know that we have the best possible interceptors. We want to be sure 
we have the best possible surface-to-air missiles. We know that we 

vant to have protection against submarines standing off the coasts 
and lobbing missiles into us here. 

Now, each one of the services, of course, is taking care of a partic- 
ular part of the job. The Air Force is doing its job of developing 
the best interceptor and the tactics that are required. 

The Army is doing the same on surface-to-air missiles. And the 
Navy is doing the same on submarines. 

But then we have other factors which we are concerned about, pos- 
sibly not having an adequate research backup and an adequate research 
responsibility. I am talking now about the necessity of having the 
best possible development of radar detection, the best possible devel- 
opment of communications, because without radar that will detect 
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these things and without communications that will inform us prop- 
erly and without a ground control system which will plot the tra- 
jectory of these weapons if they are missiles, and the course of the 
mbers if they are on an airway, the best kind of weaponry we have 
is not good because it won’t be at the right place at the right time. 

So the concept that we have is that under this Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, on any mission which is as complex as 
that one is, he might set himself up, and probably should in our judg- 
ment, with a group of research planners who consider that mission 
alone, but the mission as a whole, instead of the Army on missiles, 
the Air Force on planes, and the Navy on antisub, and so on. 

So there will not be any gap in there of some part of the show, some 
part of the complex, which we are not extending and improving, as 
the improvement must be made in order to make the entire operation 
effective. 

A very simple example is if the capability of the enemy with 
bombers goes from 50,000 feet to 60,000 or 65,000 feet, let’s say, and 
our radars are adequate to detect at 50,000 feet and not at 65,000 feet, 
then we are exposed and seriously exposed, even though we have tha 
best ground-to-air missile and interceptor that can be devised. 

I think I have taken more time than I should on this. 

The Cuamman. Weare grateful for that. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield for a 
brief question ? 

Mr. Puitern. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gavry. I presume from what you say—lI think it is a very ex- 
cellent idea. The three services are going in three different directions. 

What you are trying to get at is to get a managerial director to co- 
ordinate and prevent duplication and overlapping of all of these func- 
tions; is that right? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. I think it is a good idea. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Now, Mr. Philbin 

How is Mr. Philbin’s time? 

Mr. Deaxrns. His time is up. 

Mr. Duruam. May I use my time now? 

Mr. Putten. How much time do I have? 

Mr. Deaxrns. It has expired. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham asks unanimous consent, in view of 
the fact that he yielded his time, to be permitted to have his 15 minutes 
now. 

Mr. Duruam. I don’t want 15 minutes. But I think we should ex- 
plore this. 

The Cuarmman. Any objection ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham, you are recognized. 

Mr. Durwam. We should follow it. I want to understand, Mr. 
Secretary, just exactly what you are going to expect of the Director of 
Research. 

Now, at the present time you are contracting primarily for all of 
your basic research. You are doing very little of it in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Isthat true? 
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Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. It is contracted for by the services. 

Mr. Duruam. Now, would you expect this Director, if you contract 
for a basic research job, to go into that contractor’s office and tell the 
basis research men exactly what he expects them to do, or would it be 
left to the people in charge of the laboratory ? 

What I am getting at and what I fear is the fact—and I don’t 
believe it can be done—I don’t believe that the Army, the Navy, or the 
Air Force or anybody else can successfully direct asic research and 
come up with the job done. 

Now, that is historical. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. I know something about it because I have had expe- 
rience with laboratories. 

Secretary McExroy. You have had some experience in the atomic 
energy laboratories, too. 

I believe, Mr. Durham, in any kind of a basic research project you 
have to give an indication of what your objective is, and get highly 
competent people to get into it and work on it, under a man 1 who, let’s 
say, is completely qualified, and I am talking now about a scientist, 
and then let them carry the ball. 

Mr. Duruam. In other words, you don't expect to go out—you came 
to it in my opinion : inni ire topnotch basic research 
people and set up a huge cxgunlandian here to take care of all your 
basic research. 

Secretary McEtroy. Not intended at all; no, sir. I would assume 
that the basic research that is done would be done as it is now being 
done. 

Mr. Duruam. With the colleges and with your people throughout 
the country in the institutions that have the know-how. 

Secretary McExnroy. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. That is exactly how you expect it to work ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarreman. And that is the contract that he will make, then. 
That is the type of contracts that you will make with these universi- 
ties and laboratories to carry on the research work ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I would think that would be almost exclu- 
sively the type of contract that he would make. 

Mr. Durnam. The only thing I fear, Mr. Chairman, is the direc- 
tion—the word “Director.” I don’t want him to get in the position of 
telling an individual who is a top physicist as to what he has to do and 
what theoretical line he has to follow, which I don’t think he is quali- 
fied to do. 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. 

Well, our concept of direction, Mr. Durham, I think I should clear 
up. 
"Cue thought in the use of the word “Director” was that he would 
have the authority to direct a service to undertake a program in behalf 
of all three services if it would have common interest to all three. 

Mr. DurHam. Don’t you think today that Dr. Killian has that au- 
thority ? 

Secretary McExtroy. You see, he doesn’t work for the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, he is under the President, and the President 
said he had full authority to direct anything he cared to do. I think 
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he said that in front of a group of us last fall when this question was 
raised. 

Secretary McExroy. I am sure Dr. Killian will tell you if there is 
any one thing he doesn’t want to undertake, it is the running of the 
research program of the Department of Defense. 

We welcome him. We want him in as much as we can get him, 
because he is an invaluable help to any part of the Government that is 
working in this area. But he cannot do this. As a matter of fact, the 
concept that is proposed here is as nearly Dr. Killian’s own recom- 
mendation with respect to this aspect of the Defense Department’s 
operation as I think we could have found. Because, as you could have 
very well assumed, we consulted with Dr. Killian at all points in the 
evolution of this part of our program, and his thinking is embraced 
in exactly what is proposed here. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Durham, will you yield there? 

Mr. Durnam. I yield. 

The Cuatrman. I am going to ask—because this is highly important. 
Since it has been raised, it ought to be cleared up as much as possible. 
I am going to ask Mr. Blandford—this section (j) and (b) in the bill 
and the way it is framed, it occurs to me it is a little bit too broad to 
accomplish what you are seeking to accomplish. 

Mr. Bares. What section is that, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. It is on page 13. 

Mr. Norsiap. We have no bill. 

Mr. Gavin. What is the number of the bill ? 

The Cuarrman, 11958. 

Now, Mr. Blandford, see to what extent the authority is conferred 
by this language in the bill. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. 

This is on page 14 of your committee print. 

Mr. Arenps. The committee print ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. Page 14 of the committee print. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. This miniature thing? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmrman. Go ahead, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Secretary, listen to this. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The language proposed in the President’s bill, as 
a new section (j) to section 202 of the National Security Act, is as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary of Defense may 
perform or may from time to time authorize any other officer, agency, or em- 
ployee of the Department of Defense to perform, any function with respect 
to research and development authorized by law to be performed by any officer, 
agency or employee of the Department of Defense. 


Then that must be read in connection with—— 

The Cuarrman. (b). 

Mr. Buianprorp. With this proposed (b), which provides—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What page is that? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the next page. 

There shall be a Director of Defense Research and Engineering who shall 
be appointed from civilian life by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Director performs such duties with respect to re- 
search and engineering as the Secretary may prescribe, including but not limited 
to the following: 
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(1) to be the principal adviser to the Secretary of Defense on scientific and 
technical matters; 

(2) to supervise all research and engineering activities in the Department of 
Defense ; and 

(3) to direct research and engineering activity that the Secretary of Defense 
deems to require centralized management. 

The compensation of the Director is that prescribed by law for the Secretaries 
of the military departments. 

The inference, Mr. Chairman, would be that the Secretary of De- 
fense, under this proposal, would have all of the authority that any 
other employee of the Department of Defense would have insofar 
as contracting authority for research and engineering is concerned, 
and in turn he could delegate that authority to the Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering. 

Mr. Durnam. And direct it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He could delegate it to the Director. 

The CHatrman, Don’t you think it should be circumscribed and 
somewhat down the line of your last testimony to the last question I 
asked you in reference to the types of procurement contracts I recalled 
that he could make? I suggest you study this matter, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. 

What I would like to do, Mr. Chairman, is to see whether we can 
— for what we think is needed with somewhat more limited 
anguage. 

he Cuarrman. All right. 

We will take care of that when we reach it. 

Thank you, Mr. Durham. 

You raised a very important point. We will try to clear it up. 

Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I appreciate the clarifying answers you have made 
so far. 

I am still a little confused. I would like to ask you this: 

Do you ask in this proposal the powers for both peace and war 
time, the same powers ? 

Secretary McExtroy. We do ask the same powers. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. All right. 

Now, on December 7, 1941, I was in Washington, as were all Mem- 
bers. I heard what had happened at Pearl Harbor and repaired im- 
mediately to my office. When I opened the door, the phone was 
ringing. When I answered, the voice said, “This is the secretary to 
the President. Please stand by. He will want to address you to- 
night.” 

Later, another call said he had decided to postpone it until the 
next day at noon, when he did, and asked for a declaration of war 
against the Imperial Government of Japan and received it. 

I have thought a lot about that. Because later we had another 
war, and we hadn’t anything of that kind. Congress never author- 
ized it. 

The President, President Roosevelt, in my opinion, was following 
strictly the authority as vested in him by the Constitution and the 
Congress, that the Congress alone has the power to declare war. 
Once that war is declared, the powers of the President are unlimited. 

We had a President about a hundred years ago who suspended the 
right to apply for a writ of habeas corpus, rather than to grant, it. 
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That has never been challenged. As I recall, in World War I our 
commander of our forces in Europe was subjected to the command 
of a general of another nation, and that apparently was by the au- 
thority of the President of the United States, acting as Commander 
in Chief. 

Again, in World War IT, General Eisenhower was given the power 
to supervise and stand over the armies of other countries. That 
was apparently the power received by him from the Commander in 
Chief and given to him by the Constitution. 

Now, my question is, Mr. Secretary, what power in time of war 
would this proposal give the Commander in Chief that he does not 
now have? 

Secretary McEtroy. The power in time of war? 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Would it not be a restriction upon him in time of war? Would 
it not be putting him in a straitjacket? For instance, if we gave 
this power, could it not be interpreted that a future President, as 
Commander in Chief, would not have the authority t suspend the 
right to grant a writ of habeas corpus? 

Tam raising a question that hasn’t been raised yet. To me, it seems 
that the powers that he has now as Commander in Chief in time of 
war are absolute. He can declare martial law. In this one instance 
I cited, he stepped square into the center of the judiciary and no one 
challenged it. 

If you would wish to reserve that I would like to ask you an- 
other question. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think it may be just as well for us to—— 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Did you want to answer it ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think you might be interested in Mr. Cool- 
idge’s reply. 

Mr. Coouiner. I think that is a novel thought, that it changes the 
President’s power. 

My recollection of the only thing in the bill which affects the Pres- 
ident’s power is to give him the affirmative power of establishing uni- 
fied commands. And I would suppose that that would in no way 
diminish the powers that he has as ecccatenine in Chief. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Doesn’t he have that now in time of war? 

Mr. Cooter. Well, the present act gives it to the Joint Chiefs. 
It doesn’t say war or peace. I think it 1s a very fundamental point, 
and I would like to study it. 

Offhand 

Mr. Cunnincuam. May I pursue it a little further, Mr. Secretary, 
along that line? 

Secretary McEtroy. All right. Suppose we accept that ? 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Let us go back to Pearl Harbor. 

If we had a Pearl Harbor in the kind of weapons we have—I am 
thinking of the guided missiles, intercontinental missiles, and so forth, 
which we didn’t have then—the time element would be very, very dan- 
gerous. President Roosevelt wouldn’t have had the time to wait un- 
til the next-day. Congress wouldn’t have had time to act in a matter 
of minutes or hours. 

Are you then, in this proposal, seeking some authority so you could 


act immediately / 
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For instance, is there any proposal in the administration bill which 
would help you to react faster in the event of total war than you 
could act under present law ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. We think so, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Is that the main purpose in asking for this? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, that is the main purpose for asking for 
part of this authority. 

This is part of the authority which, as Mr. Kilday points out to me, 
is only in the area of the limitation on the number of officers that 
are authorized to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But in the establishment 
of the more streamlined command structure, we do obtain a more quick 
command response on the part of our fighting forces. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. You think you would get that in addition to 
the power you now have under the National Security Act? 

Secretary McE.roy. We would get that partly by administrative 
action, which would remove the executive agent, which is one of the 
departments, from the line of command, but in order to be able to 
do that and make it effective, we need to have a removal of the restric- 
tion or at least a higher limitation, by statute, on the number of officers 
that are permitted in the Joint Staff, 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Now, you say here on page 8 of your written 
statement that essentially the clarification would add little to the 
authority he—referring to the President—has at present, or you. 

Secretary McExroy. I think. 

Mr. CunniInGHAM. Yes. 

So you are not asking much in here that you, by your own state- 
ment, don’t have already. 

Secret ary McExroy. That is true. There is not much of an addi- 
tion in the authority. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Then my question is 

Secretary McExroy. But what is being requested is what seemed 
quite fundamental to us as clarification of that authority. 

Mr. CunninGuam. And are they based primarily upon a change in 
what would happen in the event of war, the speed at which we would 
now go, so that you could act faster ? 

Secretary McE roy. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. You think that is already taken care of? 

Secretary McExroy. I think we could take care of that with the 
properly staffed Joint Staff. 

The principal things that can be achieved through clarifying the 
authority of the Secret: iry of Defense fall in the area of improved 
efficiency, avoidance of overlapping, and duplication. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Secretary, would the enactment of this pro- 
posal ¢ aid you in procurement ? 

Secretary McExroy. In the 

Mr. Cunntneuam. I mean of all supplies, equipment, and ma- 
teriel # 

Secretary McEtroy. There is one place in which I can visualize an 
improvement, and that is a clarification of the authority of the Sec- 
retary to set up what we call an extension of the single-manager plan 
of procurement, which is a plan under which one 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That has already been authorized. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, that is right. 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. A single catalog. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, the single-manager plan is broader than 
the single catalog. 

We have had at least one instance in which there has been some hesi- 
tation on the part of one service to go along with the consolidation, 
for example, of military air transport. And I think—I don’t want 
to point this out in any way as being an obstructionist act, but I 
think there was some question on the part of the resisting service as 
to whether we really had the right to do under the law what was 
obviously desirable in terms of improved efficiency of our military 
air transport. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Thank you. I have 1 or 2 more questions. 

Mr. Secretary, you use in your statement “modest flexibility” in 
relation to funds. Wouldn’t you think that that requires a little 
more clarification? That might be a pretty broad term, that is, 
“modest flexibility.” Don’t you have that now ? 

Secretary McEnroy. Well, we have very modest flexibility; yes. 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. CunnincHam. You want to make it more so? 

Secretary McEtroy. We want it to be a little less modest. 
[Further laughter.] . 

This is at the present time, Mr. Cunningham, within certain cate- 
gories of appropriations to the individual serv ices, an authority by 
reprograming to shift within that particular—they call it a line item. 
You probably know more about this than I do. But I have been 
learning. And if you report this to the Appropriations Committee, 
that is regarded as approvable. 

Also, there is a certain modest amount, moderate amount, small 
amount—it is very hard for me to say small when we are talking 
about millions of dollars—but in relationship to the needs of the 
Department, there is a relatively small amount of money which is 
authorized to the Secretary of Defense for him to use in whatever 
way he regards as desirable for research projects. 

There is no authority for the Secretary of Defense to shift money 
from one line item in a service to another line item in that same 
service. And there certainly is no authority to shift any money 
from one service to another service. 

What we are asking here, then, Mr. Cunningham, is an extension 
of this flexibility in a way that we think is appropriate in view of 
the rapidity of the evolution of weapons, which seems to us to make 
it desirable to move very rapidly as it becomes apparent that some 
new weapons system is quite promising. 

As you will remember in your investigations here of the country’s 
defense posture, one of the things about which much concern was 
expressed is the amount of time “that needs to seem to el: apse from 
the time we start to produce a weapon until the time it comes off the 
production line. The only way you can collapse that or compress 
it is to have decisions made at the time when they ought to be made 
and no interference with those decisions by lack of funds or, let’s say, 
lack of decision by the administrative fellow concerned. 

Mr. CunntncHam. What you are trying to say is you need this 
authority right now ? 
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Secretary McEtroy. We do need it now, and yet, I would want it 
seems to me, if I were the Congress, to ask that there be reporting 
done when these actions were taken that took advantage of this flexi- 
bility. 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. Don’t you think there should be a time limit 
on it? 

Secretary McExroy. I think—there are 2 or 3 ways in which this 
can be done. We have done some talking with the Appropriations 
Committees about this. 

I think that the flexibility is desirable. If the flexibility is con- 
sidered desirable by the Congress, I don’t think there is any problem 
of any importance in working this out with the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. May I ask how much time I have remaining ? 

Mr. Deaxrns. Three minutes remaining. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. One or two more questions. 

Who deterimnes the strength and force composition of a unified 
command at present? You do, don’t you ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes; with the advice of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, of course. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. And this would grant you no more power than 
you now have in that regard? Have there been any specific cases 
where unit commanders of a given service have resisted or otherwise 
impeded the request of the commanding officers, such as yours, in 
supreme command ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I have the authority to designate forces under 
advice of the Joint Chiefs to unified commands. There has been a con- 
fusing provision, or provisions, in certain of the authorizations to the 
chiefs of services of their command authority which we think needs to 
be cleared up in order to avoid any possible situation where ir case 
one of the unified commands actually had to get into combat and any 
one of the components of that command was uncertain whether he was 
authorized to move until his chief back in Washington authorized him 
to move—and there is that possibility. 

Mr. Cunninenam. And this would clarify that and make it easier 
for you? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. How much time do I have now ? 

Mr. Deakins. Two remaining minutes. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I yield the balance of my time to my esteemed 
chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. In that connection, Mr. Secretary, 
isn’t it a fact that when the man is under the supreme commander, he 
is in complete command of the unified command and there is no hesi- 
tancy on the part of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, to obey whatever 
command is issued by the commanding officer of the unified command ? 

No service chief steps in, from the study I made, and tells a com- 
manding officer of his group, of his portion there ‘of the pool, that 

“you can’t follow the commanding officer of the united command, 
but you must follow what I say.’ 

Secretary McExroy. Well, that is a good, general statement. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir; thank you. 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Chairman, but there are situations—I 
don’t like to get into a discussion of an individual service, except it 
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may be necessary to do it before we get through—where we do have 
some concern about the wording of the present ‘act giving to the chief 
of that 

The CHatrmMan. Service. 

Secretary McExroy. Service, the right to withdraw certain com- 
ponent forces 

The Cuartrman. I think our bill clears that up. Did not we admit 
the weakness of that and seek to strengthen that ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well 

The Cuarrman, Isn’t that so, General Twining? 

General Twinrne. Yes, sir. 

The Cwarrman. General, lama littledeaf. I want it loud. 

General Twrntne. I think the Secretary is right. No service or no 
Chief of Staff would do this kind of a thing. 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

General Twrninc. But there is a possibility. 

The CuatrMan. But now did we not clear that phase up in the bill 
that we introduced ? 

yeneral Twininc. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Isn’t that what we are dealing with in our bill? 
Don’t we seek to correct that ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think 

General Twrntnec. Iam notsure. I would have to check that. 

Secretary McExroy. I think we would have to examine your bill. 
As you can guess, we have studied your bill 

The Cuarmman. All right; thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. We have a bill on the floor. 

The Cuatrman. The Secretary—to my recollection, the National 
Security Council meets every Thursday. It is highly important that 
the Secretary of Defense be there. I hope later we might be able to 
have you carry along some companions, such as the Secretaries of the 
Navy, Army, and Air Force. 

Wait 1 minute. I suggest we meet this afternoon at 2 o’clock 

(Chorus of “no.’’) 

The Cuatrman. Wait a minute now. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, we have a very important bill now on 
the floor. 

The Cuarrman. During general debate. 

Let’s try to meet because we must make time. This is very im- 
portant. Would that suit you? 

Secretary McEtroy. Twoo’clock? Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I suggest, members of the committee, we meet at 
2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuartrman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I hope you won’t jeopardize my time by not being here. 
I won’t be able to be here. 

The Cuarrman. All right. If any member is not here, it will not 
jeopardize his time. 

We will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(At 11:47 a. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene at 2 p. m. 
of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairman. Now, let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, as I stated before we had recessed to go 
to the House, the Secretary could not be here tomorrow morning. 
But I am hoping it will be convenient for the Secretary to be here to- 
morrow afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Secretary McEtroy. I will be here, sir. 

The Cuatmman. Now, Mr. Secretary, if it becomes necessary—so 
that you can get your views across to the committee at the earliest 
possible date, it may be necessary that we have some afternoon and 
night sessions. So we are going to try to see that this hearing is ex- 
pedited just as rapidly as time will permit us to do so, 

Secretary McExroy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmrman. Now, I think we have reached Mr. Hébert, have 
we not? 

Mr. Héperr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Hébert, you are recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Secretary, before I exercise the privilege of talk- 
ing with you, I want to associate myself with Mr. Kilday’s expressions 
of yesterday in considering the legislation, that we are not dealing 
with personalities, naturally not, or individuals. Because for you ] 
have the highest admiration and a very deep personal affection, since 
1 have known you. 

Secretary McExroy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. So what we are talking about is not Neil McElroy, but 
the Secretary of Defense’s office. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hézertr. Now, I understood you to say, yesterday the Presi- 
dent did not believe in the single chief of staff concept, he shared that 
opinion with you? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Of course, then I heard you say today that you could 
not speak for the President, which of course you cannot do. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Héserr. I understand. I am not trying to embarrass you in 
any way. 

Secretary McEzroy. No. 

Mr. Héserr. And the committee itself does not have the oppor- 
tunity of having the President, himself, before us, so we can examine 
him. We don’t have the same privileges of the press at the news con- 
ferences and at the Association of Newspaper Editors. 

So in order to get the full story in, the only procedure that we can 
take is to take the quotes of the President and place alongside of those 
quotes which are occurring his previous expressions and draw our own 
conclusions. 

So what I am about to do now has no bearing at all on your testi- 
mony, but merely to get into the record by the only means available 
the situation as related to the President and what he could or cannot 
do under existing law or future law. 
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I am informed today at the press conference that the President— 
and I am quoting from the Associated Press: 

President Eisenhower said today it is just as sensible to say Congress is 
going nuts and will abolish the Defense Department as it is to contend that 
Hisenhower wants a single military service. Eisenhower angrily told a ques- 
tioner at the news conference that his defense reorganization plan will not 
weaken the individual services. Eisenhower said he is asking certain opera- 
tional command authority for the Secretary of Defense and Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. But the services will not be weakened by such a change. 

Now, I think it of interest to the committee, in the fact that he 
denied he had merger in his mind, and on the single Chief of Staff, 
to look back and just quote in the past what he has said and what 
his thinking is along these lines. 

I hold here in my hand a book called, I Went, I Saw, I Heard, 
which I modestly admit was written by me. 

[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Hésert. Which is in effect a diary of a European trip made 
immediately after the war was over in 1945. And on the date of 
May 19, 1945, in a room in a little red schoolhouse, talking with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, whom I met that time for the first time, and being 
present there Mr. Hess of Ohio, who is still a member of this commit- 
tee, Mr. Lyndon Johnson, who is now the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Sterling Cole, who is Director General of the International 
Atomic Energy Committee, and Mr. Mike Bradley, who used to be a 
Member of Congress, and that night, paraphrasing what General 
Eisenhower said in that conference, I make this observation: “Here 
he made a most interesting observation. It is necessary in the future 
to train military officers, our flyers, sailors, and soldiers, in common 
fundamentals for 2 years, and then train them in the specialties of war 
according to their preferences and inclinations.” 

If that is not merger, I don’t know what merger is. 

Then we have the then General Eisenhower coming before the Con- 
gress and testifying on the original unification bill as follows, and I 
quote him: 


If I will be permitted to say this, if I had my way— 


and this is another detail, Mr. Chairman, on which I have had to give 
up my own thought— 


I would trade classes between Annapolis and West Point and I would make every 
class going through Annapolis do a year in West Point, and the same for West 
Point through Annapolis. While they were there, I would make them play on 
the football team. 


If that is not merger, I don’t know the name for it. 

In that same testimony, I quote again from him, he says: 

I believed originally, as I said a minute ago, in the single military chief of 
staff, for the Secretary of National Defense. I hope—I have come to the con- 


clusion because of the terrible fears engendered that the system would be wrong 
for the moment and I would not do it now if I could. 


In the Forrestal diaries, Mr. Forrestal is speaking: 


General Eisenhower said in effect that he was sorry there wasn’t a single 
chief of staff, but he hoped that development would come in the future— 
for the single Chief of Staff. 

Here is an excerpt from the Portland Oregonian, issue of April 13, 
1957, an article by Albert MacReady, assistant editor of the Orego- 
nian. I quote him: : 
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Ike observed after leading allies to the victory that the biggest lesson of the 
war was a need for better coordination, Quoting Eisenhower: “If I had my 
way,” he told the West Point graduating class of 1945, “we would all be in the 
same uniform.” But he added, prophetically, that he doubted Congress and 
the big brass ever would agree to that. 

Now, of course, Mr. Secretary, I don’t ask you tocomment. I think 
the words speak for themselves, and we can only judge by what the 
President has in mind for the future, and in accomplishment down the 
road somewhere. 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to comment at a proper time, Mr. 
Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. If you care to comment now, you may. 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to. 

Mr. Héserr. You can’t speak for the President, mind you. Who 
are you speaking for ? 

Secretary McExroy. I am speaking with respect to the President’s 
proposal in this legislation. 

I think that—what you have quoted I am sure is a correct quota- 
tion about the President’s state of mind at the time at which these 
quotations were taken. 

The thing, I think, however, that should be said at this point is 
that whatever his views may have been then, the legislation that he 
has sent up and that he proposes here has rejected as I—I don’t like to 
be subjective in this, but I have to—in my own deliberations concluded 
that instead of a single chief of staff, the corporate group of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff was a superior form for our staffing, our general staff- 
ing of our planning oan direction of our unified commands, and also 
that he, without any reservations I am sure, because when he says 
something he doesn’t have reservations, has included in this legislation 
that there are to be separate services and names them. I think that 
should be 

Mr. Héserr. I think that should be said, too, Mr. Secretary. How- 
ever, what he says and what the powers in the bill are are two entirely 
different things. 

He is in this position. When you say “Are you for the reorgan- 
ization of the Defense Department,” the general public concept is you 
are speaking of the President’s reorganization plan. The members 
of this committee, without exception, I am sure—I am not speaking 
for them, but certainly for those who have introduced the legislation, 
and myself, we are in favor of reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Now, we are in this position, and the public has this idea. When 

ou say you oppose the President’s plan, you oppose reorganization. 

hat is not true. We are in the position of you going to your medi- 
cal cabinet in the morning and you see two bottles standing there with 
the “Rx,” meaning a prescription, and one bottle says “For complete 
rest, take one,” and the next bottle to it, an exactly similar bottle, says 
“For complete rest, take one.” One has a sleeping pill and the other 
has cyanide. 

I think the effect is a little different when you look into the bottle. 

Now, when you look at this bill, in the chloroforming preamble 
which you got, which you should call the chloroform preamble, which 


sets forth all the high ideals that we are operating: 








Secretary McEtroy. The preamble has the same force of law as 
any other part, I believe, Mr. Hébert. 
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Mr. Héserr. I know, but that chloroforms it. It depends on the 
provisions, as Mr. Kilday developed. 

Now, let me get down to something else which I consider very vital 
and very, very important, and which I am very deeply concerned 
about, and that is the right of the American public to know exactly 
what is on both sides of this coin. 

Now, yesterday, you said that any member of the uniformed services 
could testify without recrimination before this committee. I think 
that was the substance of your testimony. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. I would like very quickly to repeat it. 
What I said was that there was no intention nor would there be any 
intention to retaliate against any member of the uniformed services 
for any testimony given honestly and frankly before this committee, 
and that the measurement of a man’s loyalty to the Department of De- 
fense would depend on how he operated under the legislation once 
it was passed. 

Mr. Heésert. Well, of course, I couldn’t agree with you more—the 
second part of the statement, I mean. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. I think that is a very fair appraisal and I subscribe 
to it. 

However, in the first part, of course you realize you weren’t giving 
them anything at all, because the statute, title 18, carries criminal 
implications for anybody who takes reprisals. 

I must hurry along. I want to put that in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, the criminal statute. 

(The data is as follows:) 


[From Title 18, United States Code] 


REPRISAL 


§ 1505. Influencing or Injuring Witness Before Agencies and Committees 


Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, or by any threatening letter or 
communication, endeavors to influence, intimidate, or impede any witness in 
any proceeding pending before any Department or Agency of the United States, 
or in connection with any inquiry or investigation being had by either House, 
or any committee of either House, or any joint committee of the Congress; or 

Whoever injures any party or witness in his person or property on account 
of his attending or having attended such proceeding, inquiry, or investigation, 
or on account of his testifying or having testified to any matter pending therein, 
or; 

Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, or by any threatening letter or 
communication, influences, obstructs, or impedes, or endeavors to influence, 
obstruct, or impede the due and proper administration of the law under which 
such proceeding is being had before such Department or Agency of the United 
States, or the due and proper exercise of the power of inquiry under which 
such inquiry or investigation is being had by either House, or any committee of 
either House or any joint committee of the Congress— 

Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 5 years, 
or both. 


Mr. Hésert. They have a right to come in here and testify. 

Secretary McEnrroy. I knew that. I didn’t ask the question, I 
answered it. 

Mr. Hésert. I want to ask you one other thing. What is your posi- 
tion now in connection with the appearance in public? Is it still 


1 So in original. 
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the same as you were quoted in public, that nobody can talk against 
this from the Defense Department ? 

Secretary McExroy. Now, to say they can’t do it—you know these 
are individuals. They will make their own decisions. 

Mr. Hézerr. But what is going to happen to them? 

Secretary McExtroy. My position is—and I might as well read it, 
because I prepared this pretty carefully. 

I can see no excuse for military or civilian members of the defense organiza- 
tion to undertake to make public speeches in their official capacity in opposition 
to the program of their Commander in Chief to strengthen the national defense. 

Mr. Héperr. I didn’t hear the last part, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Arenps. A little louder, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McEtroy (reading). 


I can see no excuse for military or civilian members of the defense organiza- 
tion to undertake to make public speeches in their official capacity in opposition 
to the program of their Commander in Chief to strengthen the national defense. 

Mr. Héserr. Of course they don’t want to weaken the national de- 
fense, but they have different ideas. Supposing General Taylor or 
General Pate or Secretary—I mean Admiral Burke—would make a 
speech like General White made, what would happen to him? Would 
you agree to that? In opposite, I mean, in opposite to what General 
White said? Would you do anything : about it 4 

Secretary McEtroy. I would say it would be contrary to this state- 
ment of mine. 

Mr. Hépert. Well, what would happen to him? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, then, I suggest, Mr. Secretary, you put a big 
sign over the Pentagon: “All ye who enter here abandon hope of free 
expression.” Wouldn’t that be the accurate thing to say if you are 
going to silence and muzzle and gag these people? 

Secretary McEtroy. I think you will find, Mr. Hébert, there is 
going to be adequate opportunity for free expression in this room and 
I think it will be well covered by the press. 

Mr. Hénerr. Now you bring up the point. You had a great deal 
of experience in sales promotion, in gaining prominence in private 
industry. 

Did you confine this campaign to 1 radio station and 1 television 
station? It seems every time I hear anything on the air it is some- 
thing about a Procter & Gamble product, from : all stations. 

Secretary con tak This becomes embarrassing. 

Mr. Héserr. I don’t want to embarrass you. I want you to keep 
up your good rec oor 

Secretary McExroy. If you want to talk about this, I think it is 
something I am pretty well conditioned on. 

I think we are t: alking about something different here, Mr. Hébert. 
We are talking about whether somebody “who is a member of a team, 
in this case a milit: ary team, should deliberately seek occasion to go 
out and publicly oppose the policy of the Commander in Chief of 
that organization. That seems to me to be the kind of thing which 
I think is of ver y doubtful public policy. 

Mr. Hénerr. Now, Mr. Secretary, the American public pays the 
Secretaries and pays ’ the military. Don’t they have a right to know 
what their employees are doing ? 
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Secretary McExroy. What the military employees are doing? 

Mr. Hésert. Do you think only the administration has a right to go 
out and propagandize and organize and sell a bill of goods to the 
American public, without the American public having the benefit of 
those who disagree ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I think they are going to hear from those who 
disagree. 

Mr. Héserr. Then am I to take from your statement that they can 
go out and make speeches, like General White did, if they desire to? 

Secretary McE roy. I did not say that. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, of course you didn’t say it. 

Secretary McExroy. I read it once and I will read it again, Mr. 
Hébert. 

Mr. Héeert. That doesn’t answer my question, Mr. Secretary. It 
is not responsive, I am sorry. 

Supposing an individual—and I am talking about specifics. And 
they are not very difficult questions to answer. Supposing an individ- 
ual here testifies under oath and makes statements contrary to what 
the administration’s position is. He walks out into that hall, where 
he does not have the protection of the committee, nor the protection 
of the law, and repeats those same statements over television or radio. 
What is his position? It is a public medium. 

Secretary McExtroy. What I am talking about and I think—— 

Mr. Héserr. Please answer the question and then tell me what you 
are talking about. 

Secretary McEtroy. What I am talking about is the occasion in 
which the individual sets out to find himself a public forum in which 
to oppose the policies of his Commander in Chief. Just talking out- 
side of this door and being responsive to a request to say something 
about what he had talked about in the committee does not seem to be 
of that nature. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, answer me the other question, now. You an- 
swered that quite well. Now answer me the question of the individ- 
ual who wants to make a speech before a public body. This commit- 
tee is confined, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McE troy. I think that would be poor public policy. 

Mr. Hézertr. Well, my time is up. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, I too want to congratulate you for your 
fine presentation here. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates, speak a little louder, please. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Secretary, I think I agree with you that these 
people are members of a team, and to make free speeches throughout 
the country condemning policies that have been established do not 
help the morale of the people in the Armed Forces and only breed con- 
fusion. But nevertheless, I do feel that people who have been experi- 
enced in the military have a responsibility to Congress and to the 
American people through the Congress to see at least that their views 
are made known. 
Now, I noticed here 











Secretary McExroy. Now, I am in accord with that, Mr. Bates. 
Mr. Bares. Sir? 
Secretary McExroy. Iam fully in accord with that. 
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Mr. Bares. Yes. Now, I notice in section 202 of the present Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, it states, under section 6, that “No pro- 
vision of this act shall be so construed as to prevent a secretary of a 
military department or a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
presenting to the Congress on his own initiative, after first so inform- 
ing the Secretary of Defense, of any recommendation relating to the 
Department of Defense as he may deem proper.” 

(Secretary McElroy nods.) 

Mr. Bates. As far as I can observe in the proposed bill, that has 
been eliminated. 

Secretary McExroy. Would you like me to comment on that? 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir, if you will. 

Secretary McEtnoy. My information is that there has not been, 
at least within the memory of the people that have been in the De- 
partment at the present time, any use of the privilege. That isn’t 
the reason for it being omitted, but I simply wanted to make the 
observation that there had not seemed to be need of resorting to that 
as a means of getting a point of view of an individual service secre- 
tary before the Congress. 

We have recommended its omission because it seems to be of the 
nature of those things which might encourage end-running of the 
administration of the department, and that seems to us not to be desir- 
able. It seems to lead to the possibility of confusion, and for that 
reason we have recommended its omission. I don’t think it is the most 
important thing one way or the other, to be perfectly honest with you. 

Mr. Bares. That may be so, from your point of view but I think 
from the point of view of the Congress, Mr. Secretary, it is rather 
significant, because the only real information we have is from people 
like the Joint Chiefs of Staff who might come before us and present 
to us their views so that we can establish a balance between other 
views that might be offered. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, Mr. Bates, there is nothing about this 
that would preclude your getting information from them the way 
you have been getting it, w hich is for the committees of Congress to 
call the Secretaries or the Chiefs of Staff before them. 

As I said, the real reason I introduced my comments by saying that 
this particular provision has been honored in the breach, really, rather 
than that there has been any resort to it, was to indicate that there 
had been no difficulty for the views of these men to be made available 
to the Congress without this particular provision in the law, and for 
that reason it seems to me that it is not one that represents any great 
addition to the law. 

Mr. Bates. Well, I recall a few years ago, when General Vanden- 
berg came here before the committee his views weren’t entirely in con- 
sonance with the Department of Defense. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, you see, I don’t know the exact condi- 
tions under which General Vandenberg came. But there is nothing 
in the omission of this particular provision in the law that would 
keep any of these men from appearing before this committee or any 
other committee of Congress if the committee of Congress wanted 
those men to appear. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. But my point is this. On his own initiative 
and to volunteer information, which is quite a bit different than a 
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Member of Congress trying to elicit information from a witness who 
will not offer it freely and of his own volition. There is quite a bit 
of difference there. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I think there is. To me, the thing that 
is important is that the man who is a senior officer, as the chief of a 
service is, may have a right of appeal. Now, he now has not only the 
right of appeal directly to the Roctatury: but he also has the right of 
appeal directly to the President. 

In the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as I think has been explained to this 
committee frequently before, there is no voting. ‘There either is a 
joint decision, a common decision reached, or there is a split decision. 
Whenever there is a split decision, the view of the man who splits off 
from the majority—and even if there is a 5-way split, all 5 of those 
come to the Secretary. And depending on the gravity and the im- 
portance of the matter, it is understood without the slightest ques- 
tion that those split views, as well as the majority views, come to the 
Secretary for his information in resolving this doubt, because at some 
point a decision must be made and either it is going to be taken by the 
Sastetary or, if the matter is of sufficient gravity, it will go to the 
President. 

My point is that the officer, whoever he may be, does have a method 
of appeal, and it seems to me it is appropriate that the method of 
appeal should follow the lines of executive authority, rather than that 
he should then go over the heads of the executive authority to the 
Congress. 

On the other hand, I come back again: If the Congress, then, how- 
ever, wants to call them in and ask them about it—and usually there are 
methods by which these things reach the ears of Congress one way 
or another 

[ Laughter. | 

Secretary McEtroy. Then the Congress has every right to call in 
the man and he would respond. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, anybody that operated that way would be in 
contravention of the law, if they were to give us information when 
the law doesn’t so provide ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well 

Mr. Bares. Whereas, at the present time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have the specific authority on their own initiative to address their 
remarks to the Congress. The only point I am trying to make, Mr. 
Secretary, is this: Under the Constitution we also have a respon- 
sibility to exercise our judgment. And our judgment is only as good 
as our information. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. So if we have to tear and pull to get this information out 
of people, it doesn’t seem to me that we can get a full perspective of 
the job that need. to be done. It seems to me we ought to have a full 
and free discussion in executive session, and if there are differences of 
opinion, under our constitutional responsibility we are entitled to know 
and we must have them. 

Secretary McEtroy. This may be a debatable point. I have given 
you the reason for the omission of it. It seems not improper to me 
to say that the proper procedure is for an appeal of a service chief 
being through the line of executive authority. That would seem to 
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me to be a more proper way of handling such a doubt on the part of 
ood man. 
fr. Bares. Well, I would agree with that fully, that he should cer- 
tainly exercise that to the last degree. But a man must live with 
himself. If he has certain strong convictions, and with our respon- 
sibility here, I think we are entitled to know. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I would simply like to say that our feet 
are not in concrete on this, and if the committee decides that that is 
an important privilege to retain, I personally would not oppose it. 

Mr. Bares. Well, it bothered me a little bit as I read through there 
and saw it purposely eliminated. 

The Cuatrman. Did you catch the distinguished Secretary’s last 
statement ? 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, I wondered whether 
or not legislative authority is necessary to permit you to transfer 
funds. You indicated that it wasn’t a portion of this legislation, but 
it would be submitted in the form of the budget for next year. I won- 
der if you need the legislative authority to do that ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think all that you would need would be an 
approval of a budget in the form in which we ask that approval be 
given, or by negotiation worked it out. I think that is all you need. 

I don’t think there has to be specific legislation—is that right, Mr. 
Coolidge ? 

Mr. Coouier. I would think that under the proposal for asking for 
appropriations within the 8 major categories, that if the appropria- 
tions were made to the Department of Defense in the 8 major categories 
you would need no other express authority to transfer within those 
categories. 

Mr. Bares. Do you think that the general authority contained in 
this bill, which would permit operations under the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defenst, and other matters along that nature, would pro- 
vide the legislative authority? I am just wondering if it would be 
subject to a point of order if somebody opposed it. 

Mr. Cooumwer. I think if the Appropriations Committees grant 
the request for appropriations in the form that the budget for 1960 
is now contemplated, they wouldn’t need any separate authorization 
legislation. It would be done by the way the appropriations are 
made, 

Mr. Bares. I just don’t know. Iam wondering whether or not you 
checked that. 

Mr. Cooxiper. It has been checked. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you can tell me the line 
of demarcation that might be drawn between this new Director of 
Research, between that and ARPA, between the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Research R and D, and your Committee on Ballistic 
Missiles; how is all that going to work out ? 

Secretary McE roy. Well, he would take the place of the Assistant 
Secretary for Research and E tngineering. There would be no Assist- 
ant Secretary for Research and Engineering, and this man would take 
over his functions and others. 

Now, as far as ARPA is concerned, we think of the four operating 
mee that would actually be doing practically all of the researc 

C 


and development, being Army, Navy, Air Force, and ARPA—ARPA 
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taking those very unusual and cross-service assignments which might 
be especially and specifically designated to them, which is the con- 
cept of ARPA anyway, and at the present time includes outer space 
projects and not very much else, but which we would expect to sup- 
plement as time went along. 

The relationship of the Director of Research; that is, Defense 
Research and Engineering, to those four groups would be similar. 
All of their programs for research and engineering would be reviewed 
and supervised, and as we say, directed by the Director of Defense, 
Research and Engineering, as a means of avoiding the overlapping 
that might otherwise take place. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Bares. No. I have 3 more minutes. 

Is a service chief subject to the responsibility for functions which 
he has delegated to his vice chief, under this proposal ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes; he is responsible for everything within 
his military service. But the reason for the request of this authority 
to delegate is that he does not now have the authority to delegate to 
his vice chief unless he has this specific authority. 

Is that right, Charlie? 

(Mr. Coolidge, aside to Secretary McElroy.) 

Mr. Bates. Well—is this on my time, Mr. Chairman? [Laughter.] 

Secretary McEtroy. I am sorry. 

Mr. Becxer. You asked the question. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, I suggest we put in the record the 
answer to that question. 

Secretary McExroy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Bates. The answer to that questioning in the record. 

Secretary McExroy. Ail right. 

Mr. Bares. On yesterday there was developed at considerable 
length the wide scope or possibilities that might be developed as a 
consequence of this bill, toward the reduction of functions of the 
various services. Mr. Kilday developed the point, and it was further 
developed this morning. 

I wonder if there is some way that we can enumerate what functions 
actually will be performed by the individual services; in other words, 
the big print takes so much away and the small print is so difficult to 
read here, I just wonder—I know you can’t do it right at the moment. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think I can. 

Mr. Bares. All of them? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. You have West Point and Annapolis. [Laughter. | 

Secretary McErroy. The only thing that is taken away is the com- 
mand authority. There will remain with the services everything 
that they are doing now, with that exception. That means budgeting, 
recruiting, personnel administration—all of these are large. 

(M1. Bates nods.) 

Secretary McExroy. Research and development within their own 
areas and as worked out under the supervision of this Director of 
Defense, Research and Engineering. And all the procurement; that 
is, all that can be supported. So these departments continue prac- 
tically as they have been. The only shifting is that the line of com- 
mand goes through the Joint Chiefs, of which the Chief of service of 
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each of the services is a member, so they are not completely outside 
of that. It is simply that those individual service chiefs work jointly 
with the Chairman and with their opposite groups in the other serv- 
ices, in generating commands and in doing the unified planning. 

Mr. Bates. Is my time up, Mr, Chairman ? 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Winstead, any questions? 

Mr. Winsteav. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Kizpay. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield for a ques- 
tion along this very line? 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes. 

Mr. Kizpay. I don’t like to interrupt. 

Mr. Secretary, Mr. Bates asked you about affirmatively stating the 
powers of the various Secretaries of the military departments and 
their chiefs, and you stated that you could more or less detail them 
now. 

Isn’t the vice in the proposal what we have here—what I regard as 
the vice here, excuse me—that it is a negative rather than an affirma- 
tive expression? In other words, the Chief of Staff can exercise com- 
mand supervision over such of the members and organizations of the 
Army as the Secretary of the Army determines, other than the mem- 
bers and organizations of the forces of the Army assigned by the 
Secretary of Defense to unified or specified commands, under 171 (a). 
In other words, here he only has what is left, whereas we could change 
the language to give him supervision—I don’t care for the word 
“command,” frankly. I think the President commands the whole ball 
of wax. 

Give him supervision or direction, not of what is left, but of the 
Department itself. Express it affirmatively rather than in the nega- 
tive manner as this becomes when you have read the entire section. 

The Cuamman. Except that which is in the unified commands. 

Mr. Kizpay. That is the way it is worded now. 

Mr. Bares. I just thought that would relieve a lot of fear in the 
minds of many people. 

Mr. Kixpay. I just throw it out for consideration and discussion. 
When you boil this down, it is a negative expression of power, whereas 
it would be rather simple to rephrase it so as to be an affirmative ex- 
pression of power. 

Secretary McEtroy. May we take note of that, Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Winstead, any questions? 

Mr. Brecxer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Wait a minute. This is Mr. Winstead’s time, 

Mr. Becker. I just want to make a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Becxer. There are many requests made of the Secretary for 
things to go in the record. There are questions and other things. I 
am wondering whether or not we couldn’t get copies, rather than have 
to wait later on and have to go through the record and read them and 
find them. 

The CHarrman. Just as soon as the Secretary furnishes all of the 
information that we requested, it will be available to every member. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 
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Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, I am vitally interested in the ques- 
tion of procedure by Mr. Hébert and I want to yield. 

The Cuamman. How much time do you yield to Mr. Hébert? 

Mr. Draxins. Mr. Winstead has 12 minutes remaining. 

Mr. Hépert. I may say, Mr. Secretary, that the longest time that 
we spend up here is when the other members are using their 15 minutes, 
and the shortest time is when we are using ours. 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder if the gentleman would talk a little louder, so 
we can hear. 

Mr. Hésert. Certainly. Iwilltry to. All right. 

Mr. Secretary, I am sure you learned in Washington that the short- 
est tour of duty is the honeymoon up here. 

Secretary McEtroy. I am sure. 

Mr. Hésert. However, may I ask you this question: Do you con- 
sider the criticism and the fears that have been expressed here as 
nonsense ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think nonsense comes out of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hésert. What, sir? 

Secretary McExroy. I do not think that nonsense comes out of this 
committee. 

Mr. Hesert. I asked you if you thought the criticisms as expressed 
here—I won’t press that. But I just wanted you to set the pattern 
for those who disagree with you, in setting the pattern of those dis- 
agreeing with the President. 

Seriously, I am not completely satisfied with your answer in con- 
nection with the policy which I read, that you gave to the newspapers 
yesterday, I think in the Evening Star, in connection with the state- 
ment attributed to you, or an indication by you that an organization 
of civilians would be organized in order to present this proposition of 
the President’s to the country. 

Did you make such an observation ? al 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, but we aren’t organizing any civilians. 
What we have is that the Secretary of Defense thinks that it is appro- 
priate for him to try to explain to the people in any way he can why 
this is a desirable bit of legislation. I would say the Deputy Secre- 
tary is doing the same thing, in any way in which there happens 
to be an invitation to him or to me to expose to the public of why this 
seems like suitable legislation. But there is no highly organized kind 
of show going on here. And I don’t know of anybody else that is doing 
this kind of thing. 

I don’t see any evidence of it. 

I think I should say to you, about General White’s talk, Mr. Hébert: 
You have been a newspaperman yourself, so you could understand that 
this might happen. The fact about General White’s talk was that his 
talk was about 95 percent on a completely different subject from this, 
but there was a paragraph that mentioned organization. No other 
part of the speech got any notice at all. [Laughter. | 

And the paragraph that referred to organization was the one that 
was picked up. So I point this out as indicative to the fact that there 
is no organized uniformed personnel selling of this thing, and I would 
oppose it if it were. 

Mr. Hésert. You have, in your usual frank manner, Mr. cree 
made my point. And being an ex-newspaperman, I would do exactly 
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what they did. I would pick up what the public wanted to hear and 
the other part wouldn’t get into the paper at all. The editor would 
blue pencil: it. He would only put the top lines in. 

That is what I am afraid of. Supposing somebody in Cincinnati, 
in your own hometown, would invite a Secretary or a Vice or Chief 
of Staff of a service to come down and show the pitfalls or the alleged 
pitfalls of this proposed plan. What would be the attitude of you 
after he had delivered it ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think if this were a political appointee of the 
President—and_ I assume you are talking about such a person—he 
would be on doubtful ground. 

Mr. Hésert. As far as the President was concerned. I am talking 
about you. Supposing 

Secretary McExroy. As far as I am concerned. He would be on 
doubtful ground. 

Mr. Heserr. A political appointee. Well, supposing—there are 
3 Chiefs of Staff who haven’t expressed themselves publicly. General 
White is the only one. Suppose 1 of the 3 major Chiefs would so 
express himself. He is not a political appointee. 

Secretary McExroy. You are talking about his going out to make 
a public speech about this? 

{r. Hépert. If somebody invited him. 

Secretary McExroy. I think my previous comment covers it, Mr. 
Hébert. 1 don’t know how I can say it any more clearly. 

Mr. Hésert. Then I will have to paraphrase. Accepting himself, 
he would be in one hell of a fix, if he did? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, that is your statement. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Hésert. I am paraphrasing. Because, Mr. Secretary, you 
have been here 6 months and I have been here 18 years, and I have 
marched up and down the Hill with these Secretaries every time 
they came in for one of these reorganization acts, and with the one 
exception of my friend from Mississippi here, we stood alone against 
all of them. And it is the strangest thing—and I am very much 
alarmed about something you said yesterday, in talking about the 
tenure, that Mr. Kilday brought up. You made the statement: “Why, 
there is always”—I am paraphrasing again for my own sake—“‘ You 
have a military man who has had long experience standing beside 
him,” or something of that nature, “who can advise him.” And that 
is what I am afraid of. 

Here is a Secretary, Mr. Johnson, hardly gets the chair warm, 
when he comes up here in 1947 and tells Congress, “I need all these 
powers.” Who advised him? Of course, the military advised him. 
And we gave it to him. Only seven votes against it in the House. 

In 1953, Mr. Wilson just came out of General Motors and he wanted 
new vice presidents, but he called them assistant secretaries. He 
came up and we gave him six more. Before he knew what it was 
all about. And with 107 votes against him. The House is begin- 
ning to wake up. 

Now, you, with only 6 months’ experience here, come up and say 
“We need all these powers.” And today, as evidenced by your own 
testimony, some of the most important questions you couldn’t answer 
and you had to find out. 

Secretary McE roy. Mr. Hébert, this is the President’s plan. 

Mr. Hésert. This is the President’s plan, and not your plan. 
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Secretary McExroy. Yes, it is mine, too, but the President has a 
far longer period of experience in these matters than I have, and I 
think the fact that it is the President’s plan gives it a great de al more 
than I would ever expect it to have because ‘of my endorsement of it. 

Mr. Héserr. That is correct. And I want to point this out to you 
too, Mr. Secretary, to keep the record very, very straight. You came 
up here in 1947 with the first reorganization bill, and the discussion 
of a single military man on horseback was very much in our minds. 
So we let that go. We didn’t hear anything about that. But the 
patience of the military—in 1949, they came up here and established, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, a little more. And now they are 
coming up here and want to broaden it a little bit more. Always work- 
ing to that ultimate goal, which began in 1903. It didn’t start yes- 
terday, this idea of a single Chief of Staff, or a single general staff. 

So I am pointing this out to you to show that those of us who have 
been here, yes, even longer than ‘Mr. Eisenhower has been in the White 
House, have been faced with these problems, and these are the fears 
that come to our mind, as indicated by the growing opposition—from 
no opposition to 7 votes, to 107 votes in the House, and now you can, 
I think, sense the temper of most of the members of the committee. 

Now, ‘those are the things that I am worried about. In 4 more years 
we will have a new Secretary of Defense and he will come up there 
with a new problem. They always come up with a new song. The 
melody is the same, but the lyrics are always different—economy— 
efliciency, economy—efficiency, economy—efliciency. 

And where are we getting? It is costing us more money each time. 
I have never seen a reorganization plan that ever came up here that 
didn’t cost us more money and didn’t add more people to the payroll. 

Mr. Wrvsreap. If I understand the Secretary correctly, in answer- 
ing Mr. Kilday’s question yesterday, practically eve rything you are 
asking for, of a constructive manner, can be done on present Jaw. And 
Mr. Kilday pointed out one point. I agreed to yield to the chairman. 

The Cuamman. How much time has he left? 

Mr. Deakins. 5 minutes remaining, sir. 

Secretary McE.troy. May I ask for that statement again? I 
couldn’t hear that, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. I say, if I understood you correctly yesterday, in 
answer to Mr. Kilday’s question, practically all the constructive legis- 
lation you are asking for here could be done under present law, ‘but 
it will be more difficult to do and would make it easier to get to if you 
had this legislation. 

Secretary McExtroy. No. I am sorry Mr. Winstead, that is too 
strong. There may have been some very fimited part of this legislation 
that Mr. Kilday was talking about that I made some comment of that 
sort about. I don’t recall quite what this was. But we can’t do, w ith. 
out this legislation, the things that we regard as important to do in 
improving the organization the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. But you can do most of it, can you not, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. No; I won’t say that either, Mr. Winstead. 

As I have said to Mr. Bates in connection with one particular pro- 
vision, we think the legislation would be cleaned up if we removed 
that particular section. But if that isn’t regarded by the Congress as 
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something that it regards in the public interest, as I said, I personally 
am not going to oppose the retention of it. 

But I don’t want the word to get around that we don’t think this 
is important legislation, because we think it is. 

Mr. Winsreap. I understand that. But I did understand your 
answer, that probably most of this could be taken care of, or really 
my interpretation of your answer was that it could be taken care of 
under present law, but it was more cumbersome. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. That had to do with the unified command, which we 
agreed was an accomplished fact, except the personnel limitation on 
the Joint Staff you would like to have removed, 

Mr. Winsteap. But that was the main point upon which this re- 
quest was submitted. 

Mr. Kitpay. The Secretary stated that the emphasis, the heart and 
soul of it, is the unified command. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield ? 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Just shortly. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to say that I don’t agree with the gentleman from 
Louisiana on prejudging this case. I came in here with an open mind. 
What has happened in the past is not the issue that is before the House 
today or is before this committee. We are here to listen to the presen- 
tations of this overall reorganization of national defense. And how 
you can determine what position this committee is going to take be- 
fore we at least hear the witnesses, I don’t know, as to what action will 
be taken. 

Mr. Winsreap. I now yield to the chairman. 

The Cuairman. Now, in connection with what the Secretary has 
stated was the heart and soul of his bill, the unified command, Mr. 
Smart, have you any questions to ask him along that line ? 

Mr. Smart. I have2 or 3 that might be helpful, Mr. Chairman. 

The CaamrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Secretary, under existing law the Chief of Staff of 
the Army has supervision over the members and units and organiza- 
tion of the Army. But the Chief of Naval Operations, by statute, has 
command over the operating forces of the Navy. Do you consider the 
fact that the statute gives the Chief of Naval Operations command 
over the naval operating forces to be a detriment to the control of a 
unified commander of such forces when assigned to a unified command ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Mr. Smart, that is one of our fundamental 
concerns in connection with the clarification of the authority of a com- 
mander of a unified command over all of the component forces. 

As you know, there are different provisions—the provision with re- 
spect to the Air Force is even different from the nn with re- 
spect to the Army and the Navy, as you have clearly pointed out 
here. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McEtroy. We think that it is very important that this be 
clarified because the Chief of Naval Operations, I think, has some 
concern about his legal authority, completely, to assign to a unified 
commander the command of component parts of the Navy. 

Mr. Smart. Well, now, you indicated this morning, Mr. Secretary, 
that you didn’t want to get too precise in this area because it might 
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be a little bit embarrassing. But since you have stated that this is 
almost the heart and soul of your legislative proposal, I think it is 
important to be specific about it so that the committee can really un- 
derstand precisely your area of trouble. 

So let me ask you just the straightforward question: Have there 
been any specific instances on the part of any service with forces as- 
signed to a unified command where there has been an event which 
prompts you to ask for this legislation ? 

Secretary McExrroy. May I ask General Twining to comment on 
that, please ? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

General Twrntna. The only thing I can say to that, Mr. Smart, is 
that components of a unified command have moved forces 

Mr. Smart. Well, let’s be specific. 

General Twintna. Within the components. 

Mr. Smart. Let’s be specific, General Twining. Are you referring 
to the Sixth Fleet, when we had trouble in the Mediterranean in the 
recent past ? 

General Twrntne. I was not thinking of the Sixth Fleet. I was 
thinking about part of the Air Defense setup. 

Mr. Smart. Part of the Air Defense setup. Would you mind ex- 
plaining to the committee so we can understand ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think, Mr. Chairman 

General Twinrne. I would not rather talk about this. 

Secretary McExroy. I think, Mr. Chairman, this is the kind of 
thing that ought to be taken care of in executive session. 

The CHamrman. All right. 

Mr. Smart. I have one other thing. 

The CHarrmMan. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Section 4 of your bill, Mr. Secretary, would deprive 
the military services, including the military chiefs, of any command 
or supervision over that portion of their troops or personnel assigned 
to a unified command. So if those provisions were enacted, there 
would be no doubt about total command being vested in the unified 
commander; that is right, is it not, sir? 

Secretary McExroy. As far as operational command is concerned, 
I would agree with that. Of course, as you know from our previous 
testimony, administrative support is reserved to the services. 

Mr. Smart. Well, now, that is the point that should be clarified. 
Because as I understand the military interpretation of command, it 
is all-inclusive. It goes to the tactical authority and to the opera- 
tional control of the units, and also includes all of the administrative 
type of things which have to happen. That is total command. Is 
that your understanding of the use of the word “command,” General 
Twining? 

General Twin1nc. Total command would include everything, yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, if under section 4 of your bill you repeal those 
sections of law which vest any command in the military services over 
those units assigned to a unified command, the only place where there 
could be command would be then in the unified commander; is that so, 
General Twining? 

General TwintNc. Total command by that definition, yes. But the 
unified commander must have sufficient command over his components 
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to carry out his assignments. You can’t call it total command, be- 
cause the unified commanders do not want administrative command. 
They don’t want it. 

Mr. Smart. That is precisely the point I want to make. I am 
wondering whether General Norstad, the unified commander in 
Europe, and Admiral Stump, the unified commander in the Pacific, 
want the added duties of Inspector General, Surgeon General, court- 
martial action, and all of those administrative t ings which are an 
essential part of total command? Do they want that or do they just 
want operational command ? 

General Twinina. They just want the operational command. 

Mr. Smart. Well, the bill does not say that. 

The Carman. Assigned military operation command. 

General Twrnrne. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Assigned saflites ry operation command. 

Secretary McExroy. I think this is a good point that is being made, 
= perhaps some better wording of that particular section is called 

or. 

Mr. Smart. The only point I wish to make: There is a specific 
difference in military terminology between the word “command,” 
operational control, operational command. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. They have specific meanings. I was trying to get awa 
from the general total command, which your bill specifies, and which 
I did not believe a unified commander actually wanted. 

Secretary McE.troy. No. They don’t want it. I think it may be 
just as well for the committee to understand it. In the course of con- 
sulting various individuals under Mr. Coolidge’s plan of talking to 
70 or 80 of the principal people in the world who might advise us 
on this, we talked to the principal commanders, including General 
Partridge and Admiral Stump and General Norstad, and Admiral 
Wright, and so on. We did not find any unified commander who 
did want to have anything but operational command, because the 
other things, such as those that Mr. Smart mentions, and others, would 
simply make it more difficult for him to concentrate on his opera- 
tional command. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions, Mr. Smart, in that con- 
nection ? 

Mr. Smarr. Just 1 second, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary McExroy. I think that is very helpful, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I notice on page 3 of the 
bill, 11958, on lines 8 through 12, there is this wording: “Under the 
direction of the Secretary of Defense, the military departments are 
responsible for the support of the forces assigned from their respective 
departments to such commands, except as otherwise directed by the 
Secretary of Defense.” 

Now, of course, you could have a unified command in logistics as 
well as in the field of tactical military affairs; that is right, is it not, 
sir? 

Secretary McExroy. I believe you could, if the Joint Chiefs recom- 
mended it and if the President authorized it. 

Mr. Smart. Would that also be correct ? 
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General Twinine. I can’t visualize it. It could be possible; yes. 
It will have the required logistics support of one or more services 
under a single commander. 

Mr. Smart. Well, again, we are talking about possibilities. 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. And not probabilities, General Twining. 

General Twining. It could be possible. 

Mr. Smarr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, 

Secretary McExroy. I think it should be said, however, that that 
would be possible under your present law. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. So this is not simply possible because of any 
change in the law. 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

Secretary McExroy. It would also be possible under the present 
law. Of course, it has not been recommended, and I see no reason 
why it should be. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I sat here since yesterday morning. I listened to 
your very able present: ition. And I have listened to these questions 
that have been propounded and your fair manner answering them. 
I might say at this time that I, too, have an open mind on this ques- 
tion. I want to see the best bill possible that we can possibly adopt 
and pass in the House and the Senate. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. I am seeking some information here. That is the pur- 
pose of my asking some of these questions. As I understand at the 
present time you are operating under the National Security Act of 
1947 as amended by the act of 1949 and 1953. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hess. You propose certain amendments here to that act in 
order to give you additional powers which you do not have. I think 
three of them specifically stated by you were the question of the crea- 
tion of the Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 

Secretary McEtrroy. Right. 

Mr. Hess. Another one is to increase the membership of the Joint 
Staff, which is limited by that statute. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. And the third is the question of transfer of funds, which 
I understand you propose to handle through the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Now, outside of that, Mr. Secretary, are there any limi- 
tations upon you under the present law to perform some of the things 
that have been mentioned here both yesterday and today? For exam- 
ple, what would prohibit you from creating a unified command in 
continental United States ? 

Secretary McEtroy. There is nothing to keep us from creating a 
unified command within the United States. We do have, of course, 
as you know, Mr. Hess, a unified command for air defense within the 
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United States, and there is no reason why we couldn’t have organized 

a similar ground forces command within the United States if that 

poo recommended by the Joint Chiefs and authorized by the Presi- 
ent. 

Mr. Hess. Under an extreme interpretation of the present act, you 
could reduce the size of the Marine Corps and you could reduce the 
size of the National Guard or the Reserves? 

Secretary McE.roy. Under the present act—take the Marine Corps. 
There is a requirement for 

Mr. Hess. Let me qualify that, Mr. Secretary. You could reduce 
the size of the Marine Corps in numbers, and not in divisions or some- 
thing of that kind ? 

Secretary McExroy. In numbers of people, yes. But there is a 
requirement for three divisions. 

Mr. Hess. That is right. 

Secretary McEtroy. And three air wings. 

Mr. Hess. Air wings, yes. 

Secretary McExrroy. And that must be maintained under the law. 

Mr. Hess. Now, in the event that you set up a unified command or 
a number of unified commands in continental United States, you could 
under the present law, under the provisions of the present law, trans- 
fer to that unified command the question of recruitment, the training 
and procurement and various other items, could you not? 

Secretary McEtroy. I am just talking to Mr. Coolidge a minute. 

It says strategic areas. 

Mr. Hess. That is right. 

Secretary McE roy. I think it is just how narrowly you interpret 
that. But I believe that interpretation of the United States being a 
strategic area—let us assume it is determined that with some new kind 
of warfare the United States becomes a strategic (combat) area of 
the future. I think it could be determined that this is true, and, under 
those circumstances, I think it could be that, under the present law, 
that all forces could be organized into unified commands in this coun- 
try. I don’t think it will be done, but I think—this was the question 
that Mr. Kilday raised, and I think we answered it affirmatively, and I 
would say so again. 

Mr. Hess. So that under present law you can do practically every- 
thing you are asking to do under this bill, with the exception of the 
three matters that I stated before. 

Secretary McExroy. We think there is a clarification of authority 
required in the wording of the present law. But as you well know, 
we are operating unified commands. So it can’t be said that we 
ae engage in the unified-command concept without a change in the 
aw. 

We do have what Mr. Smart pointed out, which is in another part 
of the legislation what looks as if there could be some honestly and 
sincerely felt doubt on the part of a commander of one of the major 
services as to whether he could completely divorce himself from the 
command of the component forces within his service that were as- 
signed to a unified command. 

We think that there needs to be clarification of that. We think it 
is terribly important because in the short warning time you have, there 
isn’t time really for the commander of that component to get back to 
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his chief and then get word back to him before he becomes an effec- 
tive part of that fighting force. 

Mr. Hess. Well, in time of war the President has unlimited powers. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes; but you see war doesn’t—in this new 
kind of war business you could very well be through with it in a mat- 
ter of about a week. 

Well, some people don’t believe so. 

Mr. Hess. I have just one other question, Mr. Secretary. We have 
heard now over a period of months this question of rivalrly between 
the services, healthy rivalry and unhealthy rivalry. You will prob- 
ably recall that the hearings that we held at the beginning of this 
session, the question was asked of various witnesses. 

Secretary McE roy. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. Whether there was rivalry among the services. I think 
most members of this committee believe there has been rivalry, both 
healthy and unhealthy rivalry. Is there any particular section in this 
bill, other than the one that you discussed with reference to the re- 
search director, that would tend to eliminate the rivalry between the 
three services? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I think the research and engineering 
supervision and direction is the major way in which I would consider 
ran i would reduce this excessive or, let us say, unhelpful service 
rivalry. 

I must say again what I have felt since I have been in this office 
that the competition among the services is, in my judgment, one of 
the good things in stirring and maintaining a high level of morale 
in the forces. To me it is unthinkable that you should do away with 
the services as they exist. 

There has been unhelpful competition in the new weapons area, we 
think, which we think can be helped by what we propose here, to 
establish a centralized supervision of research and engineering pro- 
grams. We think we will reduce, maybe to quite a considerable de- 
gree, excessive rivalry by the President’s order to centralize two ac- 
tivities of the Department of Defense—the public affairs activity, 
which is public information, and the legislative liaison. We think 
that in both of those areas of the Department there has been an indi- 
cation, or an inclination, I should say toward excessive rivalry. And 
it is partly tied in with this new weapons business, too. They inter- 
act to overdo, and I think against the public interest, the competition 
between the services. 

And while there is no intention nor desire to have any less flow of 
information—moreover, within the Department of Public Informa- 
tion in the Department of Defense there would be the individual 
groups, that is Army, Navy, and Air Force. Nevertheless, some 
further central direction of those activities seems to make sense. 

Mr. Hess. Just one other question with reference to roles and 
missions. Do you think it would be feasible for this committee to 
define roles and missions in law, except in broad general terms ? 

Secretary McE roy. I think, Mr. Hess, that roles and missions 
if put into legislation should be only in the broadest terms, because 
I think it is very difficult to know in a world where the types of 
weapons that you are going to have available are not known over a 
very long period of time. You don’t want to have a reorganization 
of the Department of Defense any more often that you have to—— 

[Laughter. ] 
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Secretary McExroy. I am sure you consider this a pretty good 
workout, just the same way as the Secretary does. 

So it would seem to me that we ought to give the Secretary of De- 
fense, with the President, of course, as the true head, as much flexi- 
bility as we can in order to let him move in desirable ways, but with- 
in quite broad limitations. 

Mr. Hess. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Will you yield to me? ae Na 

Mr. Hess. Yes. I will yield to the chairman and then I will yield 
to you. 

The Cuamman. As I understand it, following Mr. Hess’ last ques- 
tion, the language of the roles and missions as put in the statute is 
not repealed; is that correct, Mr. Coolidge? 

Mr. Coo.iper. That is correct, sir; yes. 

The CHatrman. All right. 

So under the language you have the flexibility that has been in 
force for years; have you not, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McEtroy. There has been some flexibility; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is right. Now, the only thing you are deal- 
ing with is the transfer of the combatant functions, and the combatant 
functions and the roles and missions are synonymous, are they ? 

Mr. Cootiner. That is right, in general terms only. Roles and 
missions are specific tasks assigned each service within the general 
guidelines of combatant functions assigned by law. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let me see 

Mr. Hess. If you are finished, Mr. Chairman, I will yield to Mr. 
Gavin. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; I am through. 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to make an observation. Getting back to 
interservice rivalry and competition between the services, what I 
think has come out of these meetings in the last 2 days, is this need 
for a Director of Engineering and Development. In other words, all 
three services are going in different directions. We are scattering 
our hits all over the lot, rather than coodinate and eliminate duplica- 
tion so we can win some ball games. Because if we continue on as 
we are, We are not going to get any results. So we are talking about 
team play. We want team play. Let us get down to working and 
cooperating with the team, coordinating all these facilities under one 
managerial director or coordinator or whatever you want to call him, 
so we can eliminate all of this interservice rivalry and duplication 
that has been going on for the past several months, and about which 
we have heard so much. 

I think that particular setup should be established just as rapidly 
as we possibly can get it into action. 

Secretary McExroy. I hope so. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you, Mr. Hess. 

The Cyatrman. Now, Mr. Price, you are next. You are recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Secretary, I believe you re- 
sponded to an inquiry in part of Mr. Hébert in regard to the amount 
of propaganda in support of the legislative proposals from the ad- 
ministration on this reorganization bill, to the effect that there was 
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no organized job being done in that connection—propaganda in 
support. 

Secretary McExroy. I am organized. 

Mr. Price. What is that? 

Secretary McExroy. I am doing an organized job. 

Mr. Price. No. I think you said there was no organized job 
being done. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I am working at it. 

Mr. Price. Well, I will just refer back to the statement you made. 

But I want to read to you an excerpt from an article that appeared 
in this morning’s newspaper and then have your comment on it. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

Mr. Price. This is from a column written by a nationally known 
columnist, Marquis Childs, which appeared this morning in the 
Washington Post. It says 

For those in Congress who hope for a serious debate above and beyond name- 
calling, it is disturbing to learn of a secret directive just issued in the Pentagon 
setting up what the opposition leaders are already calling a propaganda bureau. 
Under the directive, a committee made up of top officials concerned with infor- 
mation will give assistance to prospective witnesses and sympathetic colum- 
nists. On this committee are Assistant Secretary of Defense for Information, 
Murray Snyder, and Oliver Gale, attractive able public relations experts 
McElroy brought with him from Cincinnati when he came to Washington last 
August. Still another member is Marine Corps. Brig. Gen. Carey A. Randall, 
military secretary to McElroy. Randall, who served in the same office for 
Charles B. Wilson, McElroy’s predecessor, was promoted to general on direct 
orders of the White House when the Marine Corps failed to act. Those who 
have seen the directive say the committee is instructed to go over all previous 
testimony of hostile opposition witnesses to try to find anything that might 
conflict with their present position. This would then be fed to sympathetic 
members of the proper committees who would use the ammunition to confound 
and embarrass the opposition. 

Now, would you comment on that? 

Secretary McExrroy. I will be very glad to, sir. 

First of all, those who have seen the directive do not include the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Price. First of all, is it a secret directive ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Secret or unsecret, it would have to come out 
of my office, and there is no such directive, because I haven’t signed 
one. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Childs isa very reliable reporter. 

Mr. Becker. What? Some opinion. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Childs is a very reliable reporter. 

Secretary McEtroy. Let me goon. This is not without substance. 
I agree with you, Mr. Childs is a very able reporter, and I think he 
proves it partly by the fact that he has written this item. Because 
this is pretty close to accurate. The only part of this that I am really 
regarding as not correct is anything about a directive, because there 
is no directive. What is going on here—maybe I should parentheti- 
eally say I agree with what ‘he says about the man who has come 
down from Cincinnati with me, Mr. Gale, because he said he is a 
very attractive man, as I think he is, as well as being very able. 

We felt that it was essential that we set up a group within our 
Department who would be able to give information, first of all, to 
the Secretary for exactly this kind of appearance right here. These 
men have been preparing information that would give me back- 
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ground so that I could answer your questions better, if I have been 
able to, and any other witness of the Department who happens to 
want to use that same information. 

I don’t know whether you have all of the names, or not. It is 
true that General Randall, who is in my 

Mr. Price. The only names I have are the ones that occurred in 
that article. This is the first time I saw it. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. There are a small group of people who 
are assembling information about the various questions involved 
here, giving background information in a form—there is a book right 
here. Anybody is welcome to look at it, if he wants to. It gives 
background on the various questions that might be raised. It tries to 
anticipate the questions, so that when the answers are requested they 

‘an be given articulately and well. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt right there ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman. Is this the group, then, that is working on the 
three questions that I submitted to you ? 

Secretary McEtroy. They and certain members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are working on the development of this. Of course, Mr. 
Quarles is also working, because he is back at the store. 

The Cuairman. I just wanted to know the source of the answers, 
where it is coming from. 

Secretary McE roy. The source ultimately is going to be the 
Secretary, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. I understand that. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, you just mentioned certain members of 
the Joint Chiefs. Do you mean that all of them aren’t working on 
that? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, they have other work to do. That is 
the only reason all of them aren’t working on it. There is no par- 
ticular selection. General Twining can tell you how this may be 
done. 

But what we do is to refer questions of this sort to the Joint Chiefs 
as well as to other parts of the Department that can be constructive 
in the preparing of answers. 

Mr. Price. You wouldn’t certainly refer the questions that the 
chairman gave to you yesterday to a committee set up to handle pub- 
lic relations or news information; would you ? 

Secretary McEtroy. This isn’t public relations. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Snyder is not a technical man in the Military Es- 
tablishment, is he ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I don’t know whether Mr. Snyder is a 
member of this or not. If he is, it is in order that he may also have 
the detailed information about this from which information can be 
eng to present to the press. He wants to be as well informed 

Mr. Price. Did Mr. Snyder offer the information to the press, or 
does he sit back and wait until the press makes inquiry ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We are giving information to the press about 
this rather consistently. Mr. Quarles, while I was in Europe last 
week, had a background information discussion. I have had, I think, 
one of those. 

I think to get any idea that this is a devious group of propagan- 
dists—— 
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Mr. Price. It may not be a devious group, but it could be a brain- 

yash group, without being devious. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, again, I assume that the people that will 
be coming ‘before you are going to be people that have got minds of 
their own. They are not ordered to go to this group. This group is 
available to anybody who is going to appear before this group, to be 
better informed on the issues. 

Mr. Price. It is important only in the light of being cautious about 
this legislation. I think it has been evident here, that it is the con- 
census of opinion of many on the committee at least that much of the 
authority that you are seeking here is contained under existing law. 
There may be some need for some amendments to existing law that 
may perhaps clarify your position, but without all the gobbledy gook 
that would be much to do about nothing. For instance, in the unified 
command, you have quite a bit of the legislation devoted to that, 
where it has been developed here that actu: lly the only thing at. issue 
there is the ceiling 

The Cuatrman. Talk a little louder. 

Mr. Price. On the personnel for the Joint Staff. 

Secretary McEtroy. And some clarification. 

Mr. Price. Yes. This is important here because it makes a big 
issue and a big controversy out of something that perhaps shouldn't 
be in that area at all. 

For instance, in your statement, on page 8, among the reasons that 
you give for justification of this legisla ation is to correct a public 
impression of undesirable rivalry among the services. 

Now, I think we were going at quite a great length to have a leg- 
islative proposal of this magnitude just to correct what might be a 
false impression. 

Now, do you agree with the public feeling that there is a consider- 
able amount of harmful rivalry within the services? 

Secretary McExroy. I think there is considerably less than I think 
the public believes there is. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. Moreover, I think I should point out to 
you 

Mr. Price. Don’t you think legislation of this character at this time 
helps to increase the feeling on the part of the public that there is an 
intense harmful interservice rivalry ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I really don’t know about that, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Secretary. Mr. Hess 
developed it somewhat, except as to one point. Under existing law, 
do you not have considerable power to do something about interservice 
rivalry if you believe it is harmful to the interest of the country ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Yes. And these two things that were referred 
to, in the sense that you were reading a portion of, are examples of that, 
there can be centralization of the public information within the Depar t- 
ment and also centralization of the legislative liaison in the Depart- 
ment. Both of those steps are being taken on order of the President, 
which can be done administratively. 

Mr. Price. Under existing law ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Yes. There is no request for any change in the 
law in connection with those. 
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Mr. Price. Now, I would like to ask this question: Time flies pretty 
fast here. 

Now, the press has noted and I think you indicated in your testi- 
mony yesterday that some reorganization actions have alrendy been 
taken on orders of the President. Now, would you just describe as 
briefly as possible and as quickly as possible what has already been 
done in this respect and under what authority ? 

Secretary McEtroy. What has been done so far has been done within 
the Department to make preparation to move in some of the directions 
in which the President has indicated he wants to move and has given 
orders as part of his message to the Congress prior to the sending up 
of the actual legislation. That was a couple of weeks ago, or so. 

A number of those requests of the President are within the func- 
tioning of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and plans are being made by the 
Joint Chiefs to organize themselves in order to take these actions once 
the Joint Chiefs are ready to propose how. 

We are, within the Department of Defense, also asking Mr. Snyder 
as head of public affairs to propose to us specifically how he would 
suggest we should proceed in order to accomplish the centralization of 
public affairs. 

Mr. Price. What grade of importance do you attach to this Office 
of Public Affairs in the military functions of the Department ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, it is not important in a command way. 

Mr. Price. I am not arguing with you on this. You mentioned it 
many times, and you touched on it in your general statement. So Iam 
just trying to get clear in my own mind the significance of the impor- 
tance that you attach to this particular matter. 

Secretary McEtroy. We think, Mr. Price, that it becomes an arm 
of this rather hectic rivalry because at a time when there is some 
particular ferment, which is usually, as I say, tied in—at least from 
my observation and what I am told—with some rather novel weapons 
systems coming into the arsenal. <A desire to stake out a position 
within one’s own service for a new type of weapon often takes the form 
of public statements, speeches of one kind or another, which may be 
vealiy for the purpose of establishing a position rather than for the 
orderly process to take place whereby a dotortuitiat en is made of the 
position within the Department of Defense, and then the public infor- 
mation office explains what the decision has been by the Department on 
the problem instead of the whole thing being debated in the public 

ress. 
. You can’t, in my judgment, decide military questions by what the 
people think after hearing three services have a public debate on 
speakers’ platforms. It is our desire to get away from that kind of 
thing that leads us to recommend and to plan to do exactly this. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Price. 

General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. Mr. Secretary, I might say by the time it gets 
down to me that many of the questions that I had contemplated asking 
have been already answered. 

I would like to know first of all under the proposed legislation, 
would it be possible to reduce the National Guard to a status of an old 
home guard that we have had in past years ? 
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Secretary McEtroy. May we answer—I don’t think so, but may we 
answer that specifically for the record? I think a similar question 
was asked this morning. 

Mr. Devereux. It is different to some degree, as to whether or not 
you could federalize the National Guard. 

Secretary McE roy. That is right; it is not the same question, but 
it is a somewhat parallel question and we will furnish the answer to 
that for the record. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Has any restriction been placed upon 
National Guard officers in speaking out on this subject ? 

Secretary McEnroy. There has been no statement made to National 
Guard officers. The answer to the questions asked me at the National 
Press Club may have gotten to them, and they could have decided that 
the statements should also control their conduct. But we have not 
given any specific word to any National Guard officers. 

Nor have I given any special word to any officers in the services, 
except in the way in which it was discussed in the National Press 
Club. 

Mr. Devereaux. All right. 

Now of these advisers or consultants that you have did any of them 
advise against this proposal ? 

Secretary McExroy. We did not have any advice against this 
proposal ; no. 

Mr. Deverzavux. Who selected 

Secretary McEtroy. Now wait. I am talking now about the con- 
sultants who were named here. 

Mr. Devereavx. That is right. 

Secretary McEtroy. We talked with some 80 people, well-qualified 
eople. I am talking about people who had been previous Chiefs of 
taff, previous Secretaries, and previous Deputy Secretaries. I am 

not answering for the entire 80. I am talking for the intimate group 
that we talked to over a period of weeks. 

Mr. Deverraux. Who suggested these advisers to you ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, I was about to say that I thought them 
up myself. [Laughter. | 

I think I talked with General Twining. 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. With Mr. Quarles, and I think it is quite 
possible that I may have talked with the President about—in fact, I 
am sure—— 

Mr. Devereaux. When you came to Washington, were you not 
surrounded 

Secretary McExroy. I am sure I did. 

Mr. Devereaux. By this group of advisers ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Was I surrounded by them ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. No. General Twining, of course, I have been 
intimately associated with. Admiral Radford I had known on the 
outside, but not very well. General Bradley I know only slightly. 
Bill Foster I had known because he was in industry and so was I. Al 
Gruenther I had known only slightly. 

Mr. Devereux. Now was there any suggestion that when these 
people were selected to be your advisers, it was determined what their 
general thinking might be along these lines ? 
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Secretary McExroy. I think we knew in general what Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s thinking was. Because he had put in a repert that was widely 
circulated. Also, he is head of the President’s Committee on Organ- 
ization. I didn’t know what General Bradley’s views were. I didn’t 
know what Bill Foster’s views were. 

So I would say that there were 1 or 2 about which we had no know!l- 
edge. I think the President knew pretty well what General Gruen- 
ther’s views were, because General Gruenther is an intimate friend of 
the President. 

I didn’t myself. I think the honest answer is that in certain cases 
we did know, but I will say in the cases where we did know, it turned 
out they wanted to go a good deal further and would have gone a good 
deal further than our proposal went. 

Mr. Devereux. I am certain of that. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, this question about what advanced work was 
done. I might say that I was very much surprised to see these rather 
well-written editorials that appeared in many of the newspapers im- 
mediately after the proposal was announced to the public. 

Was there any preinformation or any—lI say preinformation given 
to the newspapers prior to the time that this proposed change was 
announced ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. My recollection—you tell me, Mr. Gale. The 
day that the President’s message went up, I had a press conference and 
1 was catechized in the way that you usually are in such sessions. 

That was the first. In fact, we couldn’t have done it, because this 
was not our information. This was the President’s, and we were 
extremely careful with this. Because we weren’t talking about what 
we, ourselves, were ready to say, because what we were ready to say 
didn’t have anything to do with it, necessarily. 

It had to be the President’s decision. So I would say—I think this 
is a completely factual statement—that the discussion of this with the 
press took place about 5 or 6 in the afternoon, after the President had 
sent his message. 

Mr. Devereux. Then I am to gather that you have no knowledge 
of any advance information given to any of the editors of the press 
prior to this time? 

Secretary McExroy. I have no knowledge of that ; yes. 

Mr. Devereux. I might say that it has been brought to my attention 
that perhaps you are misinformed about it, that the groundwork was 
laid so that they were then in a position to comment with some degree 
of knowledge the next day editorially. 

Whether I am properly informed or not, I can’t say. 

Secretary McErroy. Are you talking about the legislation ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. You are not talking about the President’s 
message # 

Mr. Deverrux. No; the legislation. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, now, then, I am talking about two differ- 
ent things. I was in Europe at the time the legislation went up and 
my information is specific to the time that the President’s message 
went up. 

Now on the legislation, I don’t know, but I will find out for you. 
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Mr. Devereux. Well, now, here is another question I would like 
to ask. You speak about 

Secretary McExroy. I think the record should be clear on this, 
because I apparently was answering to something which was different 
from the question that you were raising. I am quite sure that my 
information is correct about the part that I was referring to. As you 
will recall, there was a period of about 10 days to 2 weeks between the 
time the President sent his message and the time that he sent the 
legislation up. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Now you referred to quick decisions. 
Do you have any examples of where we were not able to obtain quick 
decisions—now I am eins to page 4 of your statement. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Deverrux. Where we are not able to obtain quick decisions 
today. I can read here. 





To benefit from the lessons learned in World War II, to tie in with today’s 
need for quick decisions and greatly stepped-up speed of reaction. 

Do you have any examples of that ? 

Secretary McE roy. No. And I think the reason is that we don’t 
have the need except when the war hits, when we have the actual prob- 
lem of responding. And, of course, we haven’t had that happen. 

Mr. Devereux. Did not the President say that if he had informa- 
tion that enemy bombers were coming toward this country, that he 
would take the responsibility of launching a counterattack ? 

That was several years ago. ‘That was under his constitutional au- 
thority to repel attackers from our shore. 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know whether he said that or not, 
General. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you not believe that he would have that author- 
ity under the Constitution ? 

Secretary McExroy. Oh, I think he would have the authority ; sure. 
I think he would have the authority to take action that he thought was 
necessary to defend the country. 

Mr. Devereux. Now how many more people would be required on 
this improved joint staff ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, we have discussed that. General Twin- 
ing is not quite ready to give a definitive answer to that. We will 
be before these discussions are through and I presume you will want 
to talk with General Twining separately. 

We don’t think that the numbers will need to be in excess of 400, but 
we think if you could just take that .as a round number and give us 
a little bit more time, we would like to have the privilege of coming 
back on that. 

Mr. Devereux. Will there be any fewer staff members in the dif- 
ferent departments by reason of this? 

Secretary McEtroy. We think there would. We see no reason why 
there would not be compensatory reductions, in other words, equivalent 
reductions in the services for whatever increases there might be in 
the Secretary of Defense’s office. 

Mr. Devereux. I can’t quite understand your argument over here. 
“Thus civilian contro] is fully retained.” 

Now when you eliminate the service Secretaries from the chain of 
command, it appears to me that you have eliminated one of the civilian 
controls that we presently have. 
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Secretary McEtroy. Well, if you think of everything as being nu- 
merical, that is a fact. However, I think that this matter of civilian 
control involves the degree of the authority of those that remain in 
the civilian part of command. You do, of course, retain the President, 
who is the Chief Executive of the country, as the principal protector 
of the civilian control, and you retain his agent, the Secretary of 
Defense. 

I don’t think there is any lack of civilian control with that kind of 
setup. 

Mr. Deverrux. Well, that is what we have today. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, that is what you have today, plus the 
Secretary of the services. 

Mr. Deverevx. Plus the service Secretaries. 

Secretary McExroy. All I am saying is that, without being deroga- 
tory to the Secretary of the service, I don’t believe you give up the 
needed amount of civilian control through taking the Secretary of 
the service out of command, so long as you retain the civilian control 
represented by the President and the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, may I—how many minutes? 

Mr. Deaxins. Three minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Let me develop this thought, as casually referred 
to by General Devereux. You said the Joint Staff will be increased 
approximately 200, making around 400 in the Joint Staff; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think that would be—yes, sir, I think that 
would be all that would be required. 

The Cuatrman. And that the Joint Staff on account of being in- 
creased will do considerable of the staff work that is now being done 
by the separate services ; is that correct ? 

Secretary McE.roy. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then, why doesn’t that lead to a general staff ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, this question 

The Cuairman. Now 

Secretary McE.roy. You want General Twining to answer. 

The Cuarman, I would like to get a military expert to answer that. 
Why doesn’t that lead to a general staff ? 

General Twinine. Well, right now we are looking 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, just get right down and answer the 
question. 

General Twrntnca. It is a more balanced staff, because we have the 
operational aspect in it. 

The Cuarrman. Why doesn’t what the Secretary said—why doesn’t 
it lead to a general staff? Because you know and I know that each 
one of these services do staff work today ; isn’t that correct ? 

General Twinineo. That isright. It is 

The Cuatrman. Wait 1 minute. Now, you are taking all that staff 
work away and you are putting it in the joint staff, and you are increas- 
ing the joint staff from 210 to 400. Now, why isn’t that a general staff? 
Think about that tomorrow, General, and furnish an answer. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

















Mr. Deverevx. I think I have a minute left. Isn’t that going to be 
a rather peculiar operating staff, where you have just a 3-section in 
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Seen part, and you do not have the other sections of the general 
stall ¢ 

General Twininc. That is the point I want to tell the chairman, 
That isn’t the thing we decided yet. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead and tell us, General, because the members 
want that cleared up. Go ahead. 

General Twin1ne. We don’t know whether we are going to set up 
what we call the J type of staff, that is a J-1, 2, 3, 4, which all the 
unified commands now use and which would probably be very good, 
or the type of the staff we have now, plus an operational section. It 
is one or the other. 

The CHarrman. It doesn’t make a particle of difference, does it, 
General? If you take out of the three services now their staff respon- 
sibility and concentrate it, whether you call it G-this or G-that or G-the- 
other, and concentrate it into one group of some 400 staff members, 
why doesn’t that become a general staff of the services? Let him 
answer. 

Secretary McEnroy. I think you know, sir, that this is one of the 
questions you have raised in written form, and we are 

The CuatrMAn. Exactly. 

Secretary McExtroy. We are to reply in written form, and we will 
do that. ; 

The Cuarrman. Exactly. Thank you. 

Mr. Fisher, any questions ? 

Mr. Fisuer. One question. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Secretary, if this proposal should be approved and 
put into effect, do you think it would reduce the cost of the operation 
of the Department of Defense? If so, approximately how much per- 
centagewise or dollarwise and in what way? I would like to have 
your comments on that. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, Mr. Fisher, I believe that there should be 
a reduction in the cost to the Department of Defense. It is not being 
put up on that basis. It is being up as a means of obtaining a com- 
mand structure that will be a greater protection to the Nation’s secu- 
rity in the time of war, and also a means of improving efficiency. Now, 
if you improve efficiency you should have reduced cost. 

You asked where I think we might get it. I think the principal 
area in which we would get it would be in the area of research and 
development. 

The amounts of money that we spend today for research and de- 
velopment are very large. I mentioned this morning a figure of $5.3 
billion per year. 

To develop these modern weapons systems gets into tremendous 
money. It is really in one of the more complex, sophisticated sys- 
tems, up to the time you produce your first operational prototype, 
that runs into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Now, it is our hope and belief that by having a central supervision 
and direction of the research and dvulemonet program of the entire 
department that we will avoid overlapping, that we will avoid dupli- 
cation, and in that way get what could be a quite considerable saving, 
which I would be unable to calculate in money, but I think would be 
appreciable. 
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Now, there are a couple of other areas that I mentioned this morn- 
ing. We think that there will be a saving of nearly 100 people in the 
handling of the public affairs of the overall department, through 
centralization. And that, of course, would be a substantial saving, 
but not in big money. 

We think that there will be fewer people required for the legisla- 
tive liaison than we have used under the past system. 

So there are ways in which we think there will be reductions in 
cost. But we have no price tag to give. 

Mr. Fisner. Well, one of the reasons that prompted me to ask the 
question was that I listened to the President down at the editor’s 
luncheon the other day, in which he used that phrase “Defense and 
solvency” in connection with one of the basic reasons for this proposal. 
I was just wondering how it might actually result in more solvency 
or more saving and for that reason I wanted your comments. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, it is this kind of thing. I talked a little 
bit this morning about what a tremendous cost is placed on the coun- 
try because of this rapid evolution of weapons. By the time you get 
a weapon into the arsenal, you are thinking of it really as being a 
weapon to be replaced by a more modern weapon. That was bad 
enough when weapons were not so expensive. But when you have— 
and these are about the right figures—the heavy bomber of World 
War II was a $600,000 airplane; the heavy bomber today is an $8 
million airplane. 

Now, that is way out of proportion to any increase in the level of 
prices. So it is perfectly apparent that you have a much better air- 
plane, a much more sophisticated airplane, but a much more expensive 
airplane. 

I think what the President is saying there—and I agree with it, 
but again I don’t know how to put a price tag on it—is that this situa- 
tion demands a degree of judgment, a quality of judgment in the people 
that are working on the timing of phasing in of new and the phas- 
ing out of old which if we can do it a little bit better, if we can 
modernize an old instead of simply just throwing it out and still be 
up to the times, and when you add up a certain number of decisions, 
if they are made well, can mean really great amounts of money to the 
country. I think that is the area in which I would say my belief 
would be that you could find these savings for the country. 

Mr. Fisirer. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The Cratrman. Thank you very much. Would you yield to me 
1 minute? 

Mr. Fisner. I yield. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, what is the similarity between this 
bill and the Rockefeller report? In the Rockefeller report, I recall 
the thought with reference to flexibility in the appropriations on the 
roles and missions. I wish you would point out briefly, or put in the 
record, the similarity between this bill, the President’s bill and the 
Rockefeller report. 

Secretary McEtroy. May I take that as something to put in the 
record ? 

The CrHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Bray—— 

Mr. Kiipay. In that connection 

The CHamman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kizpay. Will there be subsequent opportunity to question with 
reference to that? I prepared quite thoroughly I thought with refer- 
ence to the similarity between this proposal and the Rockefeller report. 
But rather than—h: ive it placed in the record, so we have it. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. As a matter of fact I asked General Houck 
this morning to have a study made by your—I don’t know whether it is 
this organization Mr. Price has referred to— 

Mr. Héerr. The propaganda outfit. 

The Cuatrman. But someone down there— 

Secretary McExroy. This is information, not propaganda; please, 
sir. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

| Laughter. ] 

The CHatrmMan. Have some of the staff down there to point out 
specifically how this bill parallels the philosophy and the line of 
thought of the Rockefeller report. 

Secretary McE.roy. We will do that. 

The Cuatrman. Do that, because we only have two staff members 
and you have I don’t know how many. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PRESIDENT’S REORGANIZATION PLAN IN COMPARISON WITH THE 
ROCKEFELLER REPORT 


The so-called Rockefeller report—panel report II of the special studies project 
of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, entitled “International Security—the Mili- 
tary Aspects,” was published January 5, 1958. Listed below, and underlined, 
are quotations from that report, with reference in each case to related revisions 
specifically proposed or announced in the President’s message of April 3 (re- 
ferred to as “message’’), and the legislation which he proposed to the Congress 
on April 16 (referred to as “legislation” ). 


I. PRINCIPAL OBJECTIVE 


To create conditions in which the Secretary of Defense can give a more effective 
lead to the initiation and formulation of broad military policy, while dele- 
gating to the substructures of the defense organization a substantial portion 
of his present administrative burden. 


1. Revision 6 of the message reads as follows: 
“We must remove ali doubts as to the full authority of the Secretary of 
Defense.” 


Included under this are the following additional statements: 


“T regard it as fundamental that the Secretary, as civilian head of the Depart- 

ment, should have greater flexibility in money matters, both among and within 
i the military departments. 
i “T strongly urge that in the future the Congress make appropriations for this 
Department in such fashion as to provide the Secretary of Defense adequate 
authority and flexibility to discharge his heavy responsibilities. This need is 
particularly acute in respect to his powers of strategic planning and operational 
direction. 

“T have accordingly directed, in consonance with existing statutory provisions, 
that the Department’s budget estimates for the 1960 fiscal year and thereafter 
be prepared and presented in a form to accomplish these ends. 

“In addition to greater authority and flexibility in the administration of 
defense funds, the Secretary of Defense needs greater control over the distribu- 
tion of functions in his Department. His authority must be freed of legal 
restrictions derived from premissile, prenuclear concepts of warfare. Various 
provisions of this kind becloud his authority. Let us no longer give legal support 
to efforts to weaken the authority of the Secretary. 

“On this point the law itself invites controversy. On the one hand, the 
National Security Act gives the Secretary of Defense ‘direction, authority, and 
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control’ over his entire Department. Yet the same law provides that the military 
departments are to be ‘separately administered’ by their respective Secretaries. 
This is not merely inconsistent and confusing. It is a hindrance to efficient 
administration.” 

“T suggest that we be done with prescribing controversy by law. I recom- 
mend eliminating from the National Security Act such provisions as those pre- 
scribing separate administration of the military departments and the other 
needless and injurious restraints on the authority of the Secretary of Defense.” 

2. Revision 3 of the message reads as follows: 

“We must strengthen the military staff in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense in order to provide the Commander in Chief and the Secretary of De- 
fense with the professional assistance they need for strategic planning and 
for operational direction of the unified commands.” 

3. Section 3 (a) (1) of the legislation eliminates existing restrictions on 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense regarding the transfer, reassignment, 
abolition, or consolidation of combatant functions assigned to the military 
services by law. Section 3 (a) (2) provides for the organization of unified 
or specified commands directly responsible to the President and the Secretary 
of Defense, but delegates to the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization, to the uni- 
fied commanders, and to the service departments, operational and administrative 
authority to implement policies established by the Secretary of Defense. Section 
3 (a) (3) of the legislation deletes the word “separately” as qualifying the 
manner in which the military departments are administered by their respective 
Secretaries under the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

4. Section 3 (a) (4) of the legislation provides as follows: 

“Within the policy enunciated in section 2, the Secretary of Defense shall 
take appropriate steps (including the transfer, reassignment, abolition, or con- 
solidation of functions) to provide in the Department of Defense for more effec- 
tive, efficient, and economical] administration and operations, and to eliminate 
duplication. However, no function which has been or is hereafter authorized 
by law to be performed by the Department of Defense, or any officer or agency 
thereof, shall be substantially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated 
until 30 days after a report in regard to all pertinent details shall have been 
made by the Secretary of Defense to the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Congress.” 

Il. ROLES AND MISSIONS 


a. The military departments should be removed from the channel of operational 
command 

1. Under revision 2 of the message is the following wording: 

“Clearly, Secretaries of military departments and chiefs of individual services 
should not direct unified operations and therefore should be removed from the 
command channel. Accordingly, I have directed the Secretary of Defense to 
discontinue the use of military departments as executive agents for unified 
commands. 

“To facilitate this effort I ask congressional cooperation. I request repeal 
of any statutory authority which vests responsibilities for military operations 
in any official other than the Secretary of Defense. Examples are statutory 
provisions which prescribe that the Air Force Chief of Staff shall command 
major units of the Air Force and that the Chief of Naval Operations shall com- 
mand naval operating forces.” 

2. Section 4 of the proposed legislation contains several provisions regarding 
the duties of the military chiefs of the services, to assure that there is no con- 
flict between their operational responsibilities and the operational chain of 
command from the Secretary of Defense to unified commands. 


b. All of the operational military forces of the United States should be organized 
into unified commands to perform missions which are called for by our 
strategic requirements—The units assigned to each of the unified command- 
ers should be organic to his command and not simply placed under his op- 
erational control temporarily 

1. Under revision 1 of the message is the following statement : 

“IT intend that, subject only to exceptions personally approved by the Com- 
mander in Chief, all of our operational forces be organized into truly unified 
commands. Such commands will be established at my direction. They will be 
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in the Department of Defense but separate from the military depart: ents. 
Their missions and force levels will conform to national objectives.” 
It should be noted that the message does not require the inclusion of all opera- 
tional forces under unified commands, separated from immediate control of 
the military departments, as recommended by the report. 

2. Section 3 (a) (2) of the legislation provides for the organization of uni- 
fied commands in the following terms: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary of Defense shall, 
with the approval of the President, establish unified or specified commands, and 
shall assign forces of the Department of the Army, Department of the Navy, 
and Department of the Air Force to such commands. Such commands are 
directly responsible to the President and to the Secretary of Defense for such 
missions as may be assigned to them by the Secretary of Defense, with the ap- 
proval of the President * * *.” 
8. The President's proposal does not in any way propose that units assigned 
to each of the unified commanders be organic to his command and completely 
lose their identity as a military service force. It does, however, provide that 
forces assigned to a unified command shall be assigned from the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force by the Secretary of Defense with the approval 
of the President and that such military service units assigned will come under 
the direct command of the unified commander. The composition of unified com- 
mands and the missions they have been assigned cannot be changed except by 
the Commander in Chief. Component commands are, therefore, permanently 
assigned until the assignment is changed by the Secretary of Defense with the 
President’s approval. 
Jil. THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


a. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be designated principal mili- 

tary adviser to the Secretary of Defense and the President 
This concept was considered and specifically rejected in the development of 
the President's reorganization plan. It was decided to retain the concept where- 
by no one individual would be the principal military advisor to the President 
and the Secretary of Defense, but rather that their function is performed by the 
military chiefs of the separate services, acting as a corporate body. The Chair- 
man under the proposed legislation, as at present, is the senior member of this 
corporate body, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who (under sec. 211 (a) of the 
National Security Act, as amended, and now codified as sec. 141 (b), title 10, 
United States Code) are “the principal military advisors to the President, the Na- 
tional Security Council and the Secretary of Defense.” Although existing au- 
thority of the Chairman is clarified under the proposed legislation, in order to 
reflect sound management principles in the Joint Staff, he is given no substan- 
tial increase in his existing authority. 


b. The Staff and the Joint Chiefs co Staff should be organized on a unified basis 
and placed under the control of the Chairman 


1. Under revision 3 of the message is the following statement : 

“With the operational channel now running from the Commander in Chief 
and Secretary of Defense directly to unified commanders rather than through 
the military departments, the Joint Staff must be further unified and strength- 
ened in order to provide the operational and planning assistance heretofore 
largely furnished by staffs of the military departments. 

“Accordingly, I have directed the Secretary of Defense to discontinue the Joint 
Staff committee system and to strengthen the Joint Staff by adding an integrated 
operations division. 

“T ask the Congress to assist in this effort by raising or removing the statutory 
limit on the size of the Joint Staff. By authorizing the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to assign duties to the Joint Staff, and, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense, to appoint its Director, the Congress will also be helpful 
in increasing the efficiency of this important staff group.” 

2. Section 5 of the legislation includes the following provisions : 

“There is under the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff a Joint Staff selected 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the approval of the Chairman, * * * The Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, 
shall select the Director of the Joint Staff. * * * The Joint Staff and its Director 
operate under the management of the Chairman and the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 
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c. All officers above the rank of brigadier general or equivalent should receive 
their permanent promotions from the Department of Defense and would be- 
come officers of the Armed Forces of the United States 

Under revision 6 of the message is the following statement: 

“First, I am instituting a new personnel procedure for top-ranking officers. It 
is my belief that before officers are advanced beyond the two-star level, they 
must have demonstrated, among other qualities, the capacity for dealing objec- 
tively—with extreme service partisanship—with matters of the broadest sig- 
nificance to our national security. I am, therefore, instituting this new pro- 
cedure: I will consider officers for nomination to these top ranks only on recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of Defenes submitted to me after he has received 
suggestions of the Secretaries of the military departments and the advice of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 1 alse will base my assignments of these officers to high 
command, staff, and departmental positions on recommendations of the Secretary 
of Defense. I will, in reassigning or removing them, follow the same procedure.” 

It should be noted that the President did not include major generals under 
this procedure, as recommended in the Rockefeller report. No legislation is 
required to implement this recommendation. 


IV. THE AUTTIORITY OF TIE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (SEE ALSO SECTION I, ABOVE) 


a. The line of operational command should be from the President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense to the functional commanders through the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in his capacity as principal military adviser 

1. Under revision 3 of the message is the following statement : 

“IT consider the Joint Chiefs of Staff concept essentially sound, and I therefore 
believe that the Joint Chiefs of Staff should continue to be constituted as cur- 
rently provided in law. However, in keeping with the shift I have directed in 
operational channels, the Joint Chiefs of Staff will in the future serve as staff 
assisting the Secretary of Defense in his exercise of direction over unified com- 
mands. Orders issued to the commands by the Joint Chiefs of Staff will be 
under the authority and in the name of the Secretary of Defense.” 

It should be noted that the President has retained the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as the corporate agency through whom the operational line of command runs, 
rather than the Chairman of the Joint Cihefs of Staff, as recommended by the 
Rockefeller report. 

2. Section 3 (a) (2) of the legislation provides in part as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary of Defense shall, 
with the approval of the President, establish unified or specified commands, and 
shall assign forces of the Department of the Army, Department of the Navy, and 
Department of the Air Force to such commands. Such commands are directly 
responsible to the President and to the Secretary of Defense for such missions 
as may be assigned to them by the Secretary of Defense, with the approval of 
the President * * *,” 

The role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (and not merely the Chairman, as recom- 
mended in the Rockefeller brothers report) in this chain of command is not 
specified in law, but is an automatic result of the elimination of the service 
Secretaries from the operational chain of command, and the directive of the 
President referred to in the quotation from the message in paragraph 1, above. 


b. The line of logistic command should be from the President through the Secre- 
tary of Defense to the Secretaries of the three military departments 

1. Under revision 4 of the message is the following statement: 

“Under the new command procedures I have described, the Secretaries of the 
military departments will be relieved of direct responsibility for military opera- 
tions. Thus, under the supervision of the Secretary of Defense, they will be 
better able to perform their primary functions of managing the vast adminis- 
trative, training, and logistics functions of the Defense Department.” 

2. Section 8 (a) (2) of the legislation provides in part as follows: 

“* * * Under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, the military depart- 
ments are responsible for the support of the forces assigned from their respective 
departments to such [unified] commands except as otherwise directed by the 
Secretary of Defense.” 
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ce. The Secretary of Defense should be given direct authority over all research, 
development, and procurement. He should have the right of cancellation 
and transfer of service programs together with their appropriations. He 
should also be given a direct appropriation for the conduct of research and 
development programs at the Defense Department level 

1. Under revision 5 of the message are the following statements: 

“Referring at this point only to research and development, I consider it 
essential that the Secretary’s control over organization and funds be made com- 
plete and unchallengeable. Only if this is done can he assure the most effective 
and economical use of the research and development resources of his Depart- 
ment. 

“I anticipate that most research activities already under way would continue 
within the military departments. Such new undertakings as require central 
direction can be centralized with far less difficulty than projects already as- 
signed to military departments. 

“To give the Secretary of Defense the caliber of assistance he requires in 
the research area, I recommend that the new position of Director of Defense, 
Research, and Engineering be established in place of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Engineering. * * * It will be his responsibility to plan 
research and development to meet the requirements of our national military 
objectives instead of the more limited requirements of each of the military 
services. It is of transcendent importance that each of our principal military 
objectives has strong and clearly focussed scientific and technical support. * * * 
Only under this kind of expert, single direction can the entire research and 
engineering effort be substantially improved.” 

2. Section 9 of the legislation provides in part as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary of Defense may 
perform, or may from time to time authorize any other officer, agency, or em- 
ployee of the Department of Defense to perform, any function with respect to 
research and development authorized by law to be performed by any officer, 
agency, or employee of the Department of Defense. 

“There shall be a Director of Defense, Research and Engineering, who shall 
be appointed from civilian life by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Director performs such duties with respect to 
research and engineering as the Secretary of Defense may prescribe, including, 
but not limited to, the following: (i) To be the principal adviser to the Secre- 
tary of Defense on scientific and technical matters; (ii) to supervise all research 
and engineering activities in the Department ofDefense; and (iii) to direct 
research and engineering activities that the Secretary of Defense deems to re- 
quire centralized management.” 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, before I go to asking you questions, I 
do want to say that I have a great deal of confidence in the Secretary 
and that confidence has increased since you have been here. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Certainly from my past records, I have not always pref- 
aced my remarks in that manner. 

I do want to say, however, that certain members of this committee 
ene that you are getting some bad advice from certain sources over 
in the Pentagon. Most of us are betting that when you have enough 
time you will find out where that bad advice is coming from, without 
going any further. 

Secretary McEtroy. Mr. Bray, maybe you and I could consult pri- 

vately about that. 

Mr. Bray. I certainly would be h: appy to tell you what I refer to. 

Secretary McErroy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I think several other members of the committee would 
feel the same way. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you. 

Mr. Bray. I wouldn’t feel free to say that to you unless I did have 
the greatest confidence in you as Secretary. 
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Secretary McE.roy. Thank you. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, I want to call your attention to the fact 
that during the recent hearings, in the Senate and the House it was 
alleged thi at in almost ever y instance the lack of progress in research 
and | development was laid to the Defense Department, that it was leth- 
argy and lack of action on the part of the Department of Defense that 
had held up progress. 

I am not agreeing with that, but before placing more and more 
power in the Department of Defense it might be well to study these 
allegations. I wish that sometime you w ould read those reports. 

The reason I am going into that is because in the legislation that you 
propose we would “be placing more and more responsibility at the 
highest level and there might be a tendency, unless we are careful, to 
decrease efficienc y rather than increase it. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I know that you and I know everyone of us 
here was very proud when the first [RBM was launched in Florida 
and also very happy when they launched our two satellites very 
effectively. 

But are you aware of the fact that if the same authority that you 
ask today had been granted to your predecessor, that the IRBM 
(Jupiter) would not have been fired. ‘That successful firing was a 
great breakthrough. However, the Department of Defense had been 
ordered to cease development on IRBM’s at the Redstone Ballistic 
Missile Agency. I frankly thought that order was a grave mistake, 
because I was aware of the great progress that was being made there. 
Yet the Department of Defense was trying to stop the development 
of intermediate range ballistic missiles at the Redstone Ballistic 
Missile Agency, but since the Department of Defense could not take 
from Redstone the money that Congress had approved, they did sue- 
cessfully launch an IRBM, which was a great breakthrough for our 
country. 

That is one reason that many points of this reorganization plan 
I do heartily agree with. I realize we must have some changes. But 
there are some parts of that program that I would like to look 
very carefully. 

I would like to know myself who it was that did—merely the man 
that did try to stop the launching of that IRBM that was such a 
great success. I am referring to the Jupiter, of course. 

How many officers and men do you have now either a part of the 
Depi urtment of Defense or assigned to you? 

The Cuamman. You mean in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense ? 

Mr. Bray. In the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary McE roy. There is a total of about 1,800 civilian and 
five to six hundred military. 

Mr. Bray. That is something around 2,500, approximately. 

Secretary McEtroy. Tw enty- -three to twenty-four hundred. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If you will permit me to get the record straight. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Secretary, it is 1,670 civilians and 71 consult- 
ants, making a total of 1,741, and 762 military 

Secretary. McExnroy. Thank you, sir. 
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The Cuaimman. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. The reason I asked that question: I have been taking 
occasion to read the testimony that was offered in 1947 at the hear- 
ing on the National Security Act, which created the Department of 
Defense and supposedly integrated the services. At that time they 
said that—to believe there would ever be more than 100 personnel 
on duty with the Secretary of Defense. That was 11 years ago, but 
an increase of 2,500 percent—that is rather a great increase. 

I also checked and find that there are more officers and civilians in 
the Pentagon today than there was in the height of World War ILI. 

I also checked and found that there are more officers and civilians 
in our headquarters in Europe than there was during the days of 
World War LL. 

That is another matter that gives me some concern, because efficiency 
of a staff is not altogether de ‘termined by the number in that staff. 

I think the most efficient functioning theater staff I ever saw was 
in the early days of the Pacific war. I believe it was then called the 
Hawaiian Department. ‘The statf was composed of very capable men. 
They had to be capable for there was so few of them. One of them 
was Bill Lawton, who is now General Lawton. He was assistant G-3. 
They had only six officers in that entire G-3 section. ‘There function- 
ing was superb. 

1 remember in the early days of World Wer II one newspaperman 
changed the statement of Churchill, who said of the Royal Air Force, 
“Never did so many owe so much to so few’—he changed it in refer- 
ring to a certain headquarters “Never did so many lead so few and do 
so little.” 

I certainly don’t want to be a part of any legislation that is going 
to add another 32,000 in the Pentagon. 

Secretary McExroy. I think it should be known that there has been 
a considerable reduction, as I indicated this morning, in the past 
several months in the numbers in the Pentagon. I think, also, that it 
would be well for this committee to examine and take its own judg- 
ment on the explanations of our Assistant Secretaries as to how they 
do use the people that they have. 

I have heard others report to me about the expressions by Jim For- 
restal about getting along with 100 people, and that kind of thing. 

I have also heard that after he got into the job, he found that he 
needed a great many more. 

The history is nothing that I am prepared to support because I 
don’t know precisely what did go on there. But I honestly—while I 
agree with you fully that numbers are not a measure of the impor- 
tance or efliciency of an organization, I mean large numbers. I 
wouldn’t know how anybody could operate a department of this size 
and complexity with 100 people. 

Mr. Bray. I know you could not operate with 100. I know that. 
But it seems ee me like we ought to almost get by with as much 
as we had in the height of World War II, when we had 1,100 in the 
Army alone. I may be wrong. I never worked i in a large— 

Secret ary McExroy. This shouldn’t be true, Mr. Bray, but it is true 
from what I have been told by people who were in the kind of an 
assignment that I now have, that things have to be done more circui- 
tously in peace than in war. In war, you order things to be done and 
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they are done. I think there is a good deal less requirement for us all 
to appear and discuss matters with the Congress during that period. 
There is a great deal less to do in a field like public information. 
Maybe there is too much public information even in peace, I don’t 
know. 

But then I believe it is true, Mr. Bray, that as you look at it you 
may very well find that for direct authoritative kind of instruction as 
against the greater necessity of working in less authoritative manner 
in peacetime does simply require somewhat more people. 

Mr. Bray. I understand that, Mr. Secretary. ‘That is along the 
same line of the next question I wanted to ask. 

I would like to get a little firmer in my mind the additional 
authority that this new bill would give you. Now I realize that 
the commander of our Armed Forces must be given great authority. 
I believe I am correct in saying that any officer can relieve anyone in 
command under him. I believe that is correct, isn’t it, General ? 

General Twinina. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. And the President can relieve from command any Sec- 
retary or any officer in any Department of the Military he so desires, 
isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary McExrroy. Yes, I am sure that is right. 

Mr. Bray. And also you derive your power through the President 
and in that capacity you can fix the numbers and the composition of 
every theater command, every task force, NATO or any other group 
or command such as that; that is correct, isn’t it ? 

Secretary McErroy. That is within the authority of the President 
and the Secretary as his agent. 

Mr. Bray. I believe the Commander in Chief—it is inherent to his 
right, even without any special statutes on the matter, isn’t it? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. I would say—l only defer to the point 
raised by Mr. Smart having to do with certain parts of the legislation 
that also give continuing command responsibility to the head of a 
service. 

Mr. Bray. I am aware of the problem that you are faced with 
there. I believe you stated you did not want to go into that in detail, 
except in executive session. I think that is perhaps correct. But 
that is one matter that I think—I hesitate to speak for anyone else. 
I don’t think anybody in this committee would question the authority 
for legislation of that kind. 

It seems to me, though, it should be inherent, perhaps not under 
the reorganization—the Security Act of 1947. It seems to me like it 
would be inherent within the power of the President, as the Com- 
mander in Chief to do that. But if there were any doubt about it— 
in fact, there has been some difficulties. I was aware of that before 
this meeting. This certainly should be taken care of. But beyond 
that, you would have the power to send, say, to the SEATO Command 
what troops, equipment and all that you wanted. Now, whether they 
would have their own supply branch or whether you would have that 
handled directly by the services would depend altogether upon your 
directive acting on the part of the President, is that right? 

Secretary McE troy. I would say that is right, yes. We have han- 
dled all support, and we would expect to under this improvement 
in organization, through the services themselves. That would be 
the intent and it is so expressed. 
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Mr. Bray. Then, apparently there is no difficulty outside of the one 
matter that you prev iously mentioned, which I will go into later in 
executive session—there is no problem involved in any operational 
force of the Army abroad, is that generally correct 4 

Secretary McE roy. I would s say so, yes. I would say that is right. 

Mr. Bray. Then the main trouble, or the main problem that. we 
have would be to the operational headquarters here in the United 
States, in the various continental commands ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, there is really no problem in connection 
with the continatital command. 

Mr. Bray. I didn’t say that there was. What I am trying to get 
down is to try to get an underst: anding in my own mind exac tly what 
more authority you need. I imagine that is going to be deve loped as 
we go along and get the technical ‘problems answered from the various 
special branches of the services. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, in the command area, the principal 
things that we think we need are a relief from the 210-man limitation 
on the number of officers in the Joint Staff and we think there needs 
to be some clarification, as has been referred to here before, which 
makes it clear that the authority with respect to the unified commands 
is clear and unquestioned. 

Mr. Bray. Then atong that same line, a question that has been 
touched upon earlier by General Devereux and by Congressman Riv- 
ers, as to what additional authori ity that this would give you in regard 
to breaking up or changing the status of all the Reserve components. 
I would like also to have i in that—and I believe I have a right to ask 
that—what is your opinion of what you would tend: to do with the 
guard and the Reserves? I would like, if possible, in your answer 
that you are preparing, to have that part included. Because I am 
very interested in that. 

I want to tell you one reason why I am interested. Three years 
ago your predecessor and every other witness from the Department 
of Defense and Army stated that they must raise the Reserve forces 
roughly 300 percent. I objected, that that was an absurdly large 
amount, and pointed out the Department of Defense was making no 
plans to care for this large increase. And now, within the period of 
3 years, world conditions have apparently become so much better 
that instead of increasing the Reserve force 300 percent you choose 
to cut it 10 percent. And I am very alarmed that there is—perhaps 
not on your part, but intentions in the Pentagon to destroy the Na- 
tional Guard. But whether or not it is, I would like to know your 
opinion on it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, try to answer the question in the 
record and bring it up some time duri ing the hearing. 

Secretary McExroy. We will be glad to do it, Mr. Bray. Mr. 
Chairman, we will. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I have 2 or 3 points that I wanted to discuss with 
you. 

First off, I wanted to eliminate any possibility of any personal con- 
notations in my questions. 

Secretary McExroy. All right, 
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Mr. Harpy. Every now and then I have been misunderstood in that 
regard, and I want to assure you that there isn’t any intention of 
per caamad reference at all in any questions that I may raise or any ob- 
servations I may make, 

But some of the proposals that have been advanced here have 
such far-reaching potentialities that actually I am afraid that they 
may weaken our security rather than assure it, as you have indicated 
to be your purpose. 

Your expression as to the uses you intend to make of the a OOrIs 
which is in this proposal, might provide some reassurance with respect 
to the results this legisl: ition might accomplish, during your tenure 
of office. 

I am not sure that that is long enough to meet the needs of the coun- 
try, when we are thinking about this legislation. 

Now, first of all, I want to inquire a little about this proposal with 
respect to increase in authority for the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

There was some discussion about it awhile ago. 

Does your proposal not make the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
fully responsible for the operation of the Joint Staff? 

This might look like a detail, but I think you will see where I am 
headed in a minute. 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, let me tell you my understanding of 
this, which I think is correct. 

In fact, I am certain it is correct. He now manages the Joint Staff. 
What is proposed is in addition to that he be given the authority, with 
the approval of the Secretary, to appoint the Director of the Joint 
Staff, 

It is also proposed that whereas all assignment of work to the Joint 
Staff is by the Joint Chiefs, that there be approved now assignment of 
work to the Joint Staff by the Chairman as well as by the Joint 
Chiefs. So 

Mr. Harpy. Ww ell, actually, this Eaopeen requires the—what do you 
call him? You don’t call him Director? 

(Chorus of “Director.” ) 

Mr. Harpy. The Director to be appointed by the Chairman, and 
it also requires that the Director operate under the supervision of the 
Chairman. 

Secretary McEnroy. The Chairman manages the staff under the 
present status. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; but now he is operating a joint staff. 

Under this proposal you are going to abolish the separate services 
staffs; the Army staff is being abolished. 

Secretary McExroy. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Then maybe I don’t understand what I read in this 
proposal here. 

Secretary McEtroy. No. There will continue to be staffs of the 
individual services. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I understood you to say awhile ago in response 
to Mr. Vinson that there would be a substitution. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, there will be some reduction of the indi- 
vidual services staffs, which would be—the word seems to be compen- 
satory—of about the same order as the increase that would be required 
in the Joint Staff in order to provide this operation section. But 
there would continue to be 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, what would the Army staff, for instance, do? 
They have logistics functions and that is all, is that right ? 

Secretary McEtroy. They would have—I would assume they would 
also have, in addition to the logistics functions, which of course they 
would have—I would assume they would have the responsibility for 
the recruiting and training commands and for the Continental Army 
Command, which is here in 1 this countr y: 

Mr. Harpy. But those functions could be abolished by assigning 
them to some unified command, could they not ? 

Secretary McExtroy. My understanding is that that could be done 
under the present legislation, Mr. Hardy, but it could also be done 
under the new legislation. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t believe that under the present legislation you 
could abolish the Army staff. 

Secretary Mc Exroy. I am not saying they could be abolished. 1 
am saying that the Army forces in the continental United States could 
be formed into a unified command. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; but the Army staff functioning under the direc- 
tion of the Chief of Staff and of the Secretary of the Army couldn’t 
be abolished under the present law. 

Secretary McEnroy. I think 

Mr. Harpy. But it could be under the current one, could it not? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, now, vou are getting me into one I don’t 
know the answer to. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Let’s explore this along a little further without trying to get into 
too much detail. 

But as I read this—and if I am correct, I want to understand it. 

This proposal would make the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs fully 
responsible for the control of the Joint Staff, an enlarged Joint Staff, 
having much broader responsibilities than the current Joint Staff has; 
that is correct, is it ? 

Secretary McEtroy. They would have an operations section which 
would be, yes; an enlarged—— 

Mr. Harpy. Well, regardless of what you call it, under your bill it 
could be most anything. 

Now, over the long haul, Mr. Secretary, wouldn’t this structure tend 
to make the Chairman a Chief of Staff and to permit him to dominate 
the other members of the Joint Chiefs, as well as the Joint Staff? 

Secretary McEtroy. We don’t think so, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, you are awfully naive. You haven’t 
been involved in this command structure of the military so very long. 

Secretary McE roy. Well, I have been accused of being naive, but 
not often. 

What happens, Mr. Hardy, is that you can continue to have a cor- 
porate body of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. All of the members of the 
Joint Chiefs are the top officers of their respective services. 

One of the privileges of the members of the Joint Chiefs is to have 
disagreement with what might be a majority view, if there is one— 
there usually is—and if there is a disagreement, even though it is a 
one-man disagreement, his full view comes to the Secretary of De- 
fense, via a split paper, and if it is on a sufficiently important matter, 
it goes also to the President. 
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So the possibility of the Chairman becoming a fellow who simply 
disregards anybody else around the place and pushes his weight around 
is, I think, almost impossible. 

General Twining 

Mr. Harpy. You help him out in that regard. You have given him 
a vote under this proposal. 

Secretary McExroy. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Harpy. To help him out in that particular regard, you propose 
that he be given a vote. 

Secretary McE roy. I don’t propose that he be given a vote at all. 
What I propose is that the unrealistic statement in the law which says 
he should not be given a vote when votes are not taken should be struck 
out because it makes no sense. We don’t propose that he be given a 
vote. We propose that you strike out the statement that said he should 
not have a vote because there are no votes taken by the Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Harpy. It seems to me that we have had testimony in times past 
on some of these rather serious issues, that there have been votes olan. 

Secretary McELroy. No—— 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe they weren’t taken as such. 

Secretary McE.roy. No, they don’t 

Mr. Harpy. But there certainly has been a rather clear indication. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, you ask General Twining. 

Mr. Harpy. I think I have been over that with General Twining 
before. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, maybe you would like to do it again. 
But seriously, Mr. Hardy, I am talking quite sincerely. 

Mr. Harpy. I appreciate that in you. And frankly, I think your 
approach to this problem with this committee is one of the most re- 
freshing things I have seen. I want to commend you and express my 
appreciation for it. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well—— 

Mr. Harpy. We haven’t always gotten that. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, 1 have this information not only from 
General Twining but also from Admiral Radford and also from 
General Bradley, who are the 3 former Chairmen of the Chiefs, and 
all 3 of whom I was fortunate enough to have consult with me in 
connection with my attempt to pull some thoughts together on im- 
proved organization of the Department of Defense. 

This was unanimously agreed by all three of them. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff do not vote. They discuss these things. If they find an 
agreed view, all right. If they don’t you have a split. And it is 
understood that you have split. If you have a 3-way split, it is 3 
ways. And a split must come for resolution to the Secretary, and 
if it is of sufficient magnitude as a subject, it should then go to the 
President. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, to get back to the point that I was trying to de- 
velop—that is, the question of increasing the prestige and power of 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, regardless of who he is. This 
whole staff working under him, know that they are subject to his 
whims, and every now and then you know a human being does get 
whims. No matter how capable is the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
the future of the statf members could rest in the hands of that Chair- 
man. 
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Secretary McExroy. I think that our view on this is, Mr. Hardy, 
that the change that is proposed is really minimal. I can only tell you 
that that is our belief. This is in our judgment a practical way of 
proceeding. 

As it happens, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs does now assign 
work to the Joint Staff without the authority to do so. He does it 
simply because it is the simpler way for the Joint Chiefs to operate. 

In doing so, without authority to do so, he simply then gets it con- 
firmed by ‘the Joint Chiefs. 

So, to us, it makes sense to let the thing happen which normally 
happens anyway, and it is all reviewed by the Joint Chiefs when they 
meet, anyway. 

Mr. Harpy. I reviewed this morning, Mr. Secretary, some of the 
testimony that was taken during the consideration of amendments to 
the National Security Act, the Unification Act, when a bill was before 
this committee in 1949. 

T observe there that I was a little bit exercised then about the possi- 
bility of leading toward a Prussian system in the proposals that were 
then advanced. And I sort of got the reaction after reading that that 
with a foot in the door, the Department is now trying to open the 
thing quite wide. 

Now, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has to approve the 
members of the Joint Staff. They can’t get on without his approval. 
And I am not suggesting that that is wrong, except that if you are 
going to build the Chairman up and put him in a position to com- 
pletely dominate, then if it doesn’t lead inevitably to a Prussian sys- 
tem, it is because we have a high-type man at the top who doesn’t 
desire to exploit his position. 

Now, I don’t know that we can always depend on having that, and 
that is what worries me. 

Now, I want—do you want to comment on that ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, what I would like to have done, Mr. 
Hardy—because I think it is well to develop this, if you like to, 
through the man who is best informed as to how this works—I would 
like to have General Twining comment on what you have just said. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to have his comment on it. But I don’t 
believe he can refute that observation that I just made. And I think 
maybe since about the only thing he can do is to come up with an 
opinion and express what he would propose to do—he can’t speak for 
the people that succeed him. 

Secretary McExroy. No; but he might be able to tell you, if there is 
any difference between what you have said and what is actually the 
fact. 

Mr. Harpy. He might—all he can talk about is what is going on. 
I am talking about the possibility. 

Secretary McE.roy. Do you want to hear him? 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to hear him, but I am afraid I am going 
to run out of time, and I have one or two more points I want to make. 
I would like to have him submit it. 

The CuatrMan. We will take him up in detail probably tomorrow 
or the next day. 

Secretary McExroy. I think that ought to be done in relationship 
to—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Can we let him answer out of time there? 
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The CuatrmMan. No. 

Mr. Hardy has the floor. 

Go ahead, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the only reason. I would like to have it, but 
T haven’t but 2 more minutes. 

There is one other aspect of this problem that I wanted to explore. 

Would not, under this proposal—wouldn’t the secretaries of the 
several services actually be subordinate to the Chief of Staff and the 
Joint Staff? 

Secretary McExrroy. Would the Secretaries of the individual 
services 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. Be subordinate to the Chief of Staff? 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. 

Secretary McExroy. Not in any wa 

Mr. Harpy. Well, they would be on an equal level protoc ‘olwise 
with the director. But they couldn’t function without the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs approval. 

Secretary McEnroy. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Except in logistics. 

Secretary McEnroy. No. 

Mr. Harpy. They couldn’t even do that, if the Chairman chose to 
assign his staff people to a unified command. 

Secretary McEnroy. This would be just what it is now. The serv- 
ice Secretary is responsible to the Secretary of Defense and is not 
under anybody else at all because there is no one in between the serv- 
ice Secretary and the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, let me make just. one other sentence 
there. I have several other points that I wanted to cover. I can’t 
cover them because my time is up. 

I think the thing that Mr. Hébert opened up here this afternoon 
needs some further discussion. 

But actually, as I have looked at this proposal—and I have tried 
my best to approach it objectively—we want to make improvements 
where improvements are needed—but when that kind of a proposi- 
tion is advanced, it scares me right plumb to death. 

If there is anything of consequence that can’t be corrected by 
minor change in law which is not possible under the existing law, I 
don’t know what it is. If there are actual deficiencies of consequence 
that need to be corrected in the administration of the Department of 
Defense today, I frankly believe it is a reflection on the operation of 
the Department. 

Because certainly there is ample authority for the establishment of 
policy by the Secretary of Defense to accomplish these desirable pur- 
poses which you have expressed. And you have expressed a good 
many of them. But failure—I am not talking about you particul: arly, 
I am talking about your predecessors as well. There is plenty of au- 
thority to correct deficiencies, and if it hasn’t been done it is because, 
the Secretary of Defense hasn’t exercised adequate policy direction or 
if he has issued the policies hasn’t enforced them. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I would like to respond to that by-—— 

The Cramrman. Yes, sir; go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McEnroy. By saying that in my opinion, Mr. Hardy is 
right, that there are many things | that could be done better in the De- 
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partment of Defense simply by an exercise of an improved degree of 
management. That, I am convinced, is true. 

aa those things we are pressing along with as well as we can. 

There are things however, that we think need to be done legisla- 
tively to improve our opportunity to do a better job, and those are 
the things that are being requested. 

Now, T would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, for a couple of minutes for 
General Twi ining to establish the facts on the w ay the officers in the 
Joint Staff are appointed. There was one particular point 

The Cuarrman. Now General Twining, the committee will be glad 
for you to make a statement along the “line of questioning, by Mr. 
Hardy, as to whether or not all this increased authori ity to the chi alr- 
man doesn’t have the effect of raising his stature until he becomes far 
more powerful than he is today. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is all I was asking for, too. 

The Cuarrman. Now just go ahead ‘and answer that now. 

General Twinine. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHarrMan. You are giving him a staif of four or five or six 
hundred. You are giving him a part of that as an operational staff. 
You are taking away from the three military services their staff work 
and giving it to the Joint Staff. You are giving to the Chairman the 
appointment of the Director. You are giving to the Chairman the 
authority to institute decisions and work in the Joint Staff, without 
the Chiefs of Staff knowing anything about it. Will not ’all those 
things increase the power of the Chairman ? 

General Twinine. Actually, Mr. Chairman, those things the Chair- 
man is doing right as of the moment and all this does is tidy up the 
law. The 3 things you mentioned, all except the 1 which is the 
vote—— 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

General Twinine. As the Secretary explained, that doesn’t change 
the Chairman’s status one way or the other. That is tidying up the 
law. Now, the Chairman does appoint the Director, but at the ap- 
proval of the Secretar y of Defense. Any one of the Chiefs object, and 
that Director would not be appointed. And as of today, the Chiefs 
appoint the Director. 

If the Chairman would object to the Director, I am sure the Secre- 
tary of Defense would not appoint him. So I see no change there. 

The Chairman manages the Director and the staff today. He will 
still manage it under the new legislation. 

Today the Chairman does not have the authority to give 
work to his own staff. The Joint C hiefs only. 

This new law changes that and permits me to let the Joint Staff 
do some work for me. That is all. Now, if that is increasing the 
authority of the Chairman, I don’t understand it. And I think you 
can ask the Chiefs of service the same thing and they will tell you the 
same thing, sir. 

The Cuairman. Well, to sum it up, doesn’t it naturally follow that 
with this additional responsibility it raises the stature of the Chair- 
man of the Joint Staff? 

General Twinina. Well, it probably does raise the stature. 

Mr. Hézerr. Of course it does. 


Secretary McExroy. It also keeps him, really, from being down- 
graded by 
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The Cuairman. What? 

Secretary McExroy. By a provision in the statute which has no 
meaning, which says that he doesn’t have a vote in the same way as the 
Chiefs of the services do have vote. 

Mr. Kitoay. May | ask a question in that connection ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiwpay. As I understood you, Mr. Secretary, you don’t take a 
vote. Itisaquestion of whether there is a split ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Kipay. Suppose the Chairman doesn’t agree; does he have 
the privilege of filing dissent? Would it then constitute a split? 
Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that any 1 of the 4 would constitute a split ? 
Secretary McEtroy. That is right, sir. We could have—you could 
ive a 4-way split. 

The Cuairman. Now, members of the committee, this is half past 
4, The Secretary has been testifying for 444 hours. We will take 
a recess until tomorrow afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., Thursday, April 24, 1958.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, April 24, 1958. 

The committee met at 2 p. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CHarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, may I call to your attention—in view of 
the fact that you called to our attention the other day an article which 
appeared in the Post 

‘The Cuatmman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. In the Evening Star of April 23, page 8, I am reading 
from: 





Chairman Vinson opens today’s hearing by assuring Mr. McElroy that he was 
not being rushed into answering three questions propounded yesterday. Mr. 
Vinson asked for replies in writing, but said he did not mean that the answers 
would be prepared overnight. 

Mr. Mctlroy said, “We are taking these questions very seriously and we will 
need time for adequate answers. We expect to be prepared to present them 
Friday,” he added. 

Mr. Vinson told reporters he sought to save time by requesting carefully 
thought out replies in writing on a few basic points. These, he said, could cut 
to the very core of the controversy over the plan for greater Department cen- 
tralization and control. 


Then the next paragraph: 


But the belligerent tone and complexity of the questions heightened earlier 
signs that Mr. Vinson had just begun to fight the President’s plan for revamping 
the Defense Department. He reportedly {8 armed with reserve weapons in the 
form of hitherto secret statements by some Department officials who oppose 
the administration’s recommendations. 


Now, I feel—and I know that my very good and able and distin- 
guished friend from Georgia would not want anyone to think that 
the Armed Services Committee is being run like he is concerned the 
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defense organization may be operated if this legislation is enacted 
into law. T thought maybe the chairman would be interested in giv- 
ing us some information about what reserve w -apons in the form of 
hitherto secret statements are, as referred to in the new spaper story. 

The CHatrman. May I say to my good friend from Pennsyl- 

yania: Actions speak louder than words. Let’s see what happens. 
{ Laughter. ] 

TheC preeeee Mrs. St. George is next on the list. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. gy St. George is recognized for her time. 

Mrs. Sr. Georcr. Mr. Secretary, I wish first of all to commend you 
for your statement and for the splendid way in which you have 
answered questions here. In fact, I think you can take credit for 
whether this bill passes or doesn’t, because if it passes, it is because 
of your testimony, and if it doesn’t pass, it is only because this com- 
mittee is afraid that you will always be there to administer it. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Now, I would like to ask you a few questions. 

First of all, on page 3 of your statement you say: 

The concept of the unified command is one that has proved itself in warfare. 
And you go on to give various reasons that prove that fact. 

On page 4, again, you say: 

The proposed reorganization, then, rests on the continuing refinement of the 
concept of the unified command. 

Now, I take it from that, that this concept is universally accepted, 
that it is gradually coming into being anyway, as you speak of it, as 
a continuing refinement. Therefore, Mr. Secretary, why is it so 
urgent to have this legislation, if we are going down this road in a 
normal and natural way; why do we have to make this sudden jolt in 
the unified command ? 

Secretary McExroy. We think it is urgent, Mrs. St. George, because 
we see over the horizon a change in the warning time that can be 
expected before a massive war, which would be the type of war 
which we are convinced would take place between any two major 
powers, that this short warning time is over the horizon by some 18 
to 24 months. 

We don’t think of this as the kind of problem that will be as a need 
within the last 30 or 60 or 90 days. This has been under discussion 
for some time, within the administration, long before I came down 
here. The reason it is before you at the present time as an urgent 
matter is that we think, that with the concept of a short-warning- 
time war, it is essential that we not only clean up any doubts that 
may exist in this unified command cutting edge of our fighting forces, 
but that we make whatever changes are necessary early enough so 
that the entire organization of the Department of Defense can be 
accustomed to these new ways of doing things before there may be 
an emergency. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Well now, Mr. Secretary, I am glad you brought 
that point up, of the urgency of the warning system. Because the 
other day, in answering a question by my colleague, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, I didn’t quite understand that’ this legislation was going to 


help us in that way. 
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He particularly compared, you may remember, the present day 
with Pearl Harbor, and of course we know very well that that is like 
comparing a jet fighter to the oxcart, as far as that is concerned. 

But it didn’t seem to me that you gave us any reasons to believe 
that we would be able to get this warning system going, for instance, 
within 15 minutes, which I gather, from what little | know of the 
matter, would have to be done. 

Now, in this legislation, how would it be possible for you, let us 
say—if the balloon goes up tomorrow—to get these planes in the 
air in 15 minutes / 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think there would be any expectable 
acceleration of the operation of the warning system, but the thing 
that I believe you could expect would be a couple of things. One of 
them would be a minimum of links in the line of command between 
the President and the actual fighting forces. Our proposal is to 
reduce by one major step, which is the executive agent system of 
the Department of Army, Navy, and Air Force, the number of links 
in that chain. We think every time you have a link in that chain, 
you have a chance of delay. “We don’t know that you would have 
delay, but there is a chance of delay, and we think that you cannot, 
with this short warning time, take that chance. 

The second thing—this involves perhaps 1 or 2 or 3 provisions 
here—is that there are certain areas of confusion, one in particular 
which we are concerned about, concerning the complete authority 
of the unified commander over the components of his command, and 
it seems to me that, in a time of imminent conflict, for a commander 
not to be absolutely positive of the reliability of the forces which 
had been assigned to him would be the kind of situation which would 
almost be intolerable for a commander who needed to be confident 
of his position and his command authority. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. May I say I quite agree with you, and I was 
alarmed to hear you make that suggestion once before. 

Have you got definite cases where this has actually happened, 
where a commander could not be sure of the units under his com- 
mand? Because that is ; rather terrifying spectacle. 

Secretary McE roy. I don’t think we ought to overstate this. But 
this is not something with respect to which there are not examples. 
We said yesterday—and I think this is appropriate—that we should 
ask to talk about these examples in executive session, which we are 
quite willing to do. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. But, in other words, Mr. Secretary, you have 
specific ex: unples that you can give this committee at the proper time ? 

Secretary McEiroy. We do. 

Mrs. Sr. Georar. To prove this contention ? 

Secretary McErroy. General Twining would be in a particularly 
good position to do that. 

Mrs. Sr. Georcr. And you also feel that this legislation would 
prevent that he appening in the future / 

Secretary McE.roy. We think so. And of course, if our legislation 
does not do so, we plan in working with the staff of the committee to 
be certain that it does. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Secret: ary, you say, also, that some steps can be taken 
administratively to accomplish these objectives, and the President has 
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so ordered. This is on page 5 of your statement. Others require 
changes in law. 

Of course, we know that in the Korean conflict the decision to go into 
that conflict was taken very rapidly. Some people may have disagreed 
with the way it was taken. That is not the point of my question at the 
present time. 

But would it be possible today for that same thing to occur? 
Wouldn’t it be possible for the President, if necessary in a split second, 
to order the armed might of the United States into a conflict if it had 
to be done? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, ma’am; it could be done today. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. And nothing in this legislation would change that 
situation ¢ 

Secretary McEzroy. It would not reduce thi . ead ity. We think 
that there would be a real clearing up of any gray areas, which, in our 
opinion, would definitely clarify that authori ity. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Now, Mr. Secretary, on the question of research 
and development, where I understand there will be a director who will 
be in the Department of Defense and who will have charge of research 
and development in that department: What I would like to know, be- 
sause I think it has disturbed me and a lot of other laymen, is what will 
happen, for instance, as ft has happened, I think, in the past, when one 
branch of the service develops a weapon of some kind that is not strictly 
what they are supposed to have or develop! Are they going to be 
curtailed as they have in the past? In other words, ave they going to 
be told, “No; you are not supposed to develop such and such a missile. 
It is the other department that has that missile.” 

Now, scientifically, it seems to me, that is an impossible situation, 
because there might be someone right in my 28th Congressional Dis 
trict who tomorrow might invent something that would have to be 
promoted and that would be for the good of one or all of the services. 

Now, under this new director, will he be able to direct the overall 
research and development of every branch of the service? 

Secretary McExroy. The authority will be over all branches of the 
Defense Department. 

The wording of the law says that he shall have supervision of all 
research and engineering in the Department of Defense. 

He has other ‘Tesponsibilities, such as being the principal adviser on 
scientific matters to the Secretary of Defense. 

But specific to your question, he will have supervision of all re- 
search and engineering in the Department of Defense, wherever it 
may actually be carried out. 

As I said yesterday or the day before, most of the actual carrying 
out will be done in the services or in the Advanced Research Pt rojects 
Agency. We think that there will be relatively little of this actually 
carried out in his own organization. 

But the direction, the supervision, will be his for all parts of the 
Defense Department. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. Well, in other words, he will be responsible to see 
that no one department is boxed up against another ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. On the other hand, Mr. Secretary, how is this 
going to prevent any overlapping? Why isn’t this simply superim- 
posing one more director ? 
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Secretary McExroy. Well, the way this will avoid overlapping is 
that the Director of Defense Research and Engineering will review 
the research and engineering programs of all the services and of the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, and if there is any overlapping, 
he will direct either that one or another of the services take that par- 
ticular assignment, where it is overlapping, and the other one drop 
out. He has that authority under our proposal. 

Mrs. St. Grorae. So you do believe under this proposal there would 
be a curtailment of the overlapping which now certainly exists? 

Secretary McExroy. My belief is that this will be a rather major 
thing in terms of savings to the American public. Our research and 
engineering program, overall, has attained such great magnitude, 
and I am afraid will continue to, as this immense or this rapid evolu- 
tion in technology continues. 

It looks as if we are continually going to be faced with the necessity, 
if we are going to retain the moderness of our forces, to keep driving 
for more and more modern weapons systems. So that, of itself, means 
that we will continue to have a very major—and I gave a figure the 
other day which seems to be about right at the present time, of $5 
billion per year of research and engineering costs. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Secretary, you don’t think in dostars and 
cents—not that this is not important. I don’t want to give that im- 
pression. Because naturally the safety of the country is far more im- 
portant than saving money or spending it. But under this legislation, 
you really would not save one thin dime / 

Secretary McExroy. Oh, yes; I think we would, Mrs. St. George. 

In this particular area, I feel that we might very well save hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars per year. 

Just let me give you some of the proportions that some of these 
sophisticated weapons systems take, in the total cost for research and 
engineering. 

1 don’t want really to be absolutely specific, but I can say without 
any question that the major new weapons in missiles or in aircraft 
involve research and engineering expenditures of hundreds of millions 
of dollars before you go into production. If on programs of that kind 
you are able to avoid overlapping, it is quite obvious that the savings 
can run into very substantial sums. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. So you would say there was a very distinct saving ? 

Secretary McExroy. I would think so. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorae. Well, finally, Mr. Secretary, under this legisla- 
tion, as I read it, your powers are not greatly enhanced. You have 
the powers now. Thissimply spells it out more exactly. 

Secretary McExroy. That is certainly what I believe, Mrs. St. 
George. 

You can’t have much more than is said in direction, authority, and 
control. However, there have been certain detractions from that in 
such examples as the ensuing wording of “the services shall be sepa- 
rately administered.” 

That kind of thing does detract from that complete authority. And 
because of the fact that the legal interpretations—it was read here 
what Mr. Hensel’s interpretation was 

Mrs. Str. Grorcr. Yes. 

Secretary McE troy. Was that the authority is extremely broad. 
But there are some questions raised about that. Mr. Kilday has raised 
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a question as to the validity of Mr. Hensel’s interpretation. Aud be- 
cause of that legal cloudiness, it seems desirable to make it certain 
that the doubts do not exist. And this is from the st andpoint, really, 
of a better administration of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentlewoman yield ? 

Mrs. Str. Groree. I think my time is up. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Groree. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle, would you yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Secretary, in response to a question from Mrs. 
St. George, in reference to the organization of the new office, I didn’t 
exactly follow what becomes of the agency or the office, or whatever 
you may call it, of Advanced Researe hP rojects. 

Does that come within the j jurisdiction of this new office ? 

Secretary McExtroy. The research programs of the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency do come within the purview of that. office. 

As we see this, Mr. Chairman, there are four agencies within the 
Department of Defense which will carry on research and engineering 
projects—the Army, the Navy, the Air Force and, for those rather 
highly advanced projects which are assigned to the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, that Agency will be the fourth one of these 
operating agencies for research and engineering. 

Now, the | programs of all four of those agencies under our concept 
would be supervised by the Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering. 

The CHarrman. Then, the Advanced Research Projects, what be 
comes of that’ Is that a separate organization / 

Secretary McEnroy. It 1s an operating agency for research and 
development of certain programs assigned to that agency by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The CHamman. What becomes of Mr. Holaday’s setup that has 
been created there ? 

Secretary McExrroy. Mr. Holaday is a separate special assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense who integrates for the Secretary of De- 
fense information about our entire missile program during a time 
when the missile program is being generated to the very important 
extent—— 

The CHarman. I won't trespass upon Mr. Doyle’s time any longer. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle, you are recognized now. 

Mr. Doytxr. Mr. Secretary, I think I should state that I realize on 
yesterday I was missing the benefit of hearing your answers to ques- 
tions. But the reason I was absent from here and didn’t have that 
benefit was that there was a death in my office family, so I felt it 
apropriate to attend to that instead of being here. 

But under the National Security Act of 1947, section (d), it pro- 
vides expressly that the Secretary of Defense shall report to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress not less than semiannually. 

Under your bill, or the President’s bill, section 202, subdivision (d), 
you have eliminated the requirement to make a report to Congress. 

Furthermore, you are only required to make an annual report 
instead of a semiannual report. 
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I ask you now why did you reduce the frequency with which you 
are required to report both to the President and why did you elimi- 
nate any need of reporting to Congress ¢ 

Secretary McEnroy. My belief is, and this is my understanding, 
that the report to Congress is retained and simply reduced from 
every 6 months to once a year. 

If you are positive of your information, we must refer to the 
legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle, would you yield there / 

Mr. Dorie. Yes. 

The Cuarman. As I interpret the law, the service Secretaries 
today have to make a report—that is deleted from the proposed bill 
now, and the proposed report is only made by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Doyie. I am reading from the bill, section 202. 

It says: 

The Secretary of Defense shall prepare an annual report to the President, 
for transmittal to Congress, of the operations of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Will you yield? 

Mr. Doyir. Yes. 

Mr, Rivers. The reason the Secretaries of the several services won’t 
report to Congress is that under this bill they won’t have anything 
to report on. 

Secretary McEnroy. I think they will, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Dorie. The purport of my question, Mr. Chairman: Why do 
you make Congress less important under your bill than it now 1s, to 
know what you are doing ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. As far as we are concerned, if you would 
rather have the report come direct than through the President, it is 
quite all right with us. 

What we were trying to do was to reduce what is a very substan- 
tial amount of paperwork. ‘This report which involves a great many 
people, and I mean time, and with the thought that these individuals, 
like myself, General Twining, and many of our other principal officers, 
do appear before this committee with frequency so we can discuss our 
affairs with the members of the committee—we had hoped it would 
be satisfactory to reduce the frequency of the report to once a year. 

Now, then, there is no desire on our part to have the directness of 
the line of reporting any different from what it has been in the past. 

Mr. Doyie. It occurred to me, as a member of this committee, that 
taking into consideration the extensive flexibility which you are asking 
for under the President’s proposal, it might be very important for the 
Congress to be kept pretty promptly informed of how flexible it is on 
your operations, if you get my point. 

Secretary McExroy. I think it would, sir. 

Keep in mind, though, that whenever we take advantage in any 
substantial way of the requested flexibility, it is our expressed intent, 
and it can be provided in the law—it may be in the law. If it isn’t in 
the law, I would be very happy to have it here, that we would report 
at the time the use of the flexibility was made. 

So I don’t believe there is going to be any lack of information to 
this committee, if this is the appropriate committee, or the Appro- 
priations Committee, if it is the appropriate eaieliaies concerning 
the use of any flexibility that is requested here. 
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Mr. Doytx. Well, it didn’t seem to me, as long as this committee 
was responsible for authorizing all the money for the defense of our 
country, that there ought to be any less frequency of an obligation 
on the part of the Defense Department to keep us pretty fully 
informed. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, this is not a suggestion that has been 
made for any purpose of evasion. 

Mr. Doyte. I realize that. 

Secretary McEtroy. Of our responsibility. 

Mr. Doyte. I consider it, however, as a rather serious omission. 

Secretary McE troy. Yes. I am quite willing to let this matter be 
settled by the committee without any further discussion by us, but 
with the realization that there is a substantial amount of time and 
expense involved. 

Mr. Dorie. May I go to this point, Mr. Secretary? And I ask 
these few questions next coming because I would like to know, and I 
think the country would. If you answered these few questions, why, 
just tell me so and don’t answer them again: 

I would like to know the background of the origin and the putting 
through of this proposal so far as the Department of Defense and the 
President is concerned. In other words, how did it come about ? 

I have 3 or 4 questions, and I will read them all at the same time, and 
it will save your time in answering. 

Here they are: 

At what point did you begin consultations with any of the military 
personnel named by you in paragraph 3, page 1, of your statement ? 

How did the conception of the basic principles and major changes 
in the proposed bill first come about ? 

Did the President of the United States inform you what he wanted 
and you then proceeded to have consultations? Or did you submit 
the plan to the President and he then made changes? Or did you 
submit to the President any proposal for reorganization which he did 
not approve? Or did you submit any proposal to the President which 
had not been previously approved by your consultants / 

I feel that would give us the background of how it came about. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, let me talk to those questions, and if I 
don’t completely cover them, I hope you will see that I am asked again 
on whatever points I miss. 

The initial action taken by the President that made it positive that 
there was something definite going to be done in this respect was in 
the President’s state-of-the-Union message. 

I have said before, and I will say it to this group, that I was not 
looking to get into this subject quite so quickly in my administration. 
{ Laughter. | 

One of the things that seemed to me would be pretty good would be 
for me to have just a little bit more time to get acquainted with all my 
surroundings, although I had had a pretty intensive treatment. 

However, when the President took this decision, then that was the 
point at which I as a member of his Cabinet decided if this is the way 
the President wants it, this is the way I want it. 

So I set out to get as sound coverage of this subject as I felt I could 
get, because I felt that in the course of this I would learn quite a good 
deal that I didn’t know, which of course I needed to know first before 
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I would have any ideas about what might be done to make improve- 
ments. 

It was on that account that I proposed and did appoint a group of 
consultants, with a clear understanding that this was not a committee ; 
. was clear to me there was no way in which the Secretary could 

‘ape any responsibility for doing this. I had to take this one myself. 
This was the organization of the Department for which I was respon- 
sible. 

So there wasn’t to be any committee to take any responsibility. 

They were to advise with Secretar y of Defense and consult with me, 
and that was fully understood, and it was made celar in the announce- 
ments about it. 

The people who were involved, I am sure you have the names, I put 
them in my statement, and I don’t think I need to go through that. 
But I was anxious to get the best possible military advice and the best 
possible experienced civilian advice. 

My next objective was to get a man who could help us really organ- 
ize the obtaining of the testimony and judgment of other experienced 
people who were not consultants. It was on that basis that I went up 
to Boston and called on Mr. Coolidge, and he was good enough to say 
yes. It was a great help when it came, because Mr. ( ‘oolidge has a 
great deal of experience in previous reorganizations. He has helped 
study Hoover Commission reports in the past in this same area, and 
has been an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Then we listed those people who should be interviewed. These 
were individuals who had been chiefs of the various services in the 

recent past, who had been Secretaries of Defense in the past, who had 
been Deputy Secretaries, and various people who we felt had not only 
the good judgment to advise us but also a background of experience 
with the Department of Defense, so that they had experience as well 
as Judgment. And those people were consulted with rs many 
mornings and evenings of meeting around tables in Mr. Coolidge’s 
office, which is right alongside of mine in the Pentagon, for the pur- 
pose of getting their judgments as to how the Department of Defense 
operation could be improved. 

That went on for a period of about 6 weeks, I would say. 

(Mr. Coolidge nods. ) 

Secretary McExroy. Then, in this same period, of course the people 
who were in the organization currently were my senior advisers. 
These are the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the 
chiefs of the services that are currently responsible, and the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense. Mr. Quarles, the Deupty Secretary, of course, 
was in, along with me, throughout, because he and I are the same 
person, as we run the Department, and that is practically so in the 
statute and should be so, in my opinion. 

In any case, we ultimately came through a good deal of discussion 
back and forth to a clarification of the issues. ‘The decisions as finally 
taken were my own. And if this particular report of mine to the 
President wasn’t any good, there is only one person responsible. 

The President took my report, and he made what I think were 
relatively minor modifications. At least, there were none with which 
I was not in accord. 
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Before I submitted my final report, he and I had a conversation, 
I would say—on 1 or 2 occasions—having to do with certain key 
points, to see whether we were together or whether we were not. 
And, again, I think in all of those cases we reached views which I 
could very easily take, and he apparently also seemed willing to. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you very much. 

Secretary McEtroy. So in any case, that is the way the thing 
evolved. 

The important thing I think is that even though this started as a 
submission of mine to the President, when it finally went to the 





Congress—and I think he has made it abundantly clear that this is 
true—when it finally went to the Congress, it was his program and 





his plan. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Doyle. 

May I ask unanimous consent to consume 2 minutes to develop along 
the line developed by Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Bares. Without objection. 

(Further chorus of “Without objection, it is so ordered.” ) 

The CHatrman. Thank you, members of the committee. 

I am somewhat reversing the usual procedure here today. 

The first point raised by Mr. Doyle with referense to you making 
your report annually instead of semiannually, as required by the law: 
We overlook the fact that the law requires today the three depart- 
ments, in addition to the Secretary, to make a report. The law says 
this: 


Such recommendations shall be deemed appropriate. 
Tl 3c ravi y 
lat 1s review. 
Separate reports from the military departments covering their expenditure, 
work, and accomplishment. 
Third. 
Itemized statements showing the saving of public funds and the elimination of 


unnecessary duplication and overlapping that has been accomplished: pursuant 
to the provisions of this act. 

Now, under your proposal, it would read as follows: 

The Secretary of Defense shall prepare an annual report to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress on the operations of the Department of Defense and 
agencies thereof. 

What is being left out is the reports from the three Secretaries. 

Now, was that due—did Mr. Rivers’ question cover a proper answer 
to the reason that was eliminated, which was to the effect there would 
be nothing much left in the departments under the philosophy of this 
bill for them to report on ? 

Secretary McE roy. The answer to that, Mr. Chairman, is that 
that was not the reason. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary McErroy. There will be plenty for the military depart- 
ments to report. I didn’t realize that that had been omitted. If that 
is desired—I still would recommend—that once a year be considered. 

The CuarrmMan. I agree with you thoroughly in regard—— 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

The CuHarrman. When there are too many reports, the staff, much 
less we members of the committee, can’t read them all. We have 
enough time to probably read them once a year. 
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Now, would it embarrass you if I developed the line of thought 
with reference to your approach to this reorganization so soon after 
you came in office, that you briefly referred to just awhile ago? 

" Secretary McExroy. It wouldn’t embarrass me, Mr. C hairman. 

The Cuairman. You brought the subject up. Otherwise, I wouldn’t 
have mentioned it. 

Now, would I be warranted in concluding from what you said that 
if things hadn’t been pushed up as rapidly as they were, you would 
have liked to have had, individually, a little longer tenure of office 
before you reached any decisions ¢ 

Secretary McEnroy. I would have liked to have had more time, 
Mr. Chairman, but I believe, considering the intensive study that I 
took of this, that I have better understanding of this subject now than 
I would have had after a year’s operation—without the same sort of 
intensive application to a study of it. 

The CuarrkmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Secretary, in your opening statement you said 
that unified command, the concept of the unified commands, were the 
heart and soul of this bill. And you pointed out some examples of 
unified commands that are now in effect. 

Are those unified commands, such as the Pacific and the Atlantic 
Commands, and so forth—those are done under existing law? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wison. Now, what would preclude you from establishing 
additional unified commands in other areas? 

Secretary McExtroy. Nothing, so long as the Joint Chiefs would 
recommend that this be done, and the President would authorize it. 

Mr. Witson. What about the idea of perhaps a unified research and 
development command, that would have a single commander over all 
research and development areas? You could do that under existing 
law, couldn’t-you ¢ 

Secretary McEnroy. If the President wanted to authorize it, I be- 
lieve that that could be done. 

Could it? 

Mr. Cooper. ( Aside.) 

Secretary McE.Lroy. You would have to construe that as pertaining 
toa strategic area. 

In the existing legislation the organizing of — commands is 
referred to as being authorizable in strategic are 

Now, then, if there were a determination that ie research and de- 
velopment of the Department were a strategic area, then I think—and 
if the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended it, and if the President au- 
thorized y I believe you could set up a research and development com- 
mand. I don’t think it is at all likely, but I think it could be done. 

Mr. Wirson. You said, in response to Mr. Devereaux yesterday, 
that elimination of the three civilian secretaries from the chain of com- 
mand’ would not weaken civilian control of the armed services because 
there would still be a Secretary of Defense, and over him the President. 

You also said that the proposed reorganization plan contemplates 
an increase in the Joint Staff of about 200 officers and a comparable 
decrease in the individual staffs of the separate services. 

I should think that under a setup like that the Secretary of Defense 
would be getting more of a single point of view from a beefed-up Joint 
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Staff and from a weakened service staff and in some instances he might 
be forced to accept this single point of view because there was no other 
information from any alternate sources from which he could make a 
decision; the three civilian secretaries, no longer being in the chain 
of command or having an adequate staff, would not be in a position to 
provide you with the opposite points of view and give you a bette 
chance to evaluate the recommendations. 

Don’t you agree that there is a possibility that this could actually 
weaken the civilian control over the military / 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think so, Mr. Wilson. 

You said something which we don’t agree with, which is that there 
will be inadequate staffs within the services. 

We think there still have to be staffs in the services because they will 
still have their own command planning that they will have to look 
out for. 

The principal reason you are not going to have any singleness of 
advice to the Secretary and to the President is the reason you don’t 
know. 

Under our concept you have the Joint Chiefs of Staff—not a single 
Chief of Staff, but you have Joint Chiefs. You have members, each 
one of whom has the full right to approach the Secretary in any 
considerations of planning or any other matters by the C hiefs; if there 
is an exception taken by any individual, it becomes then a split, and 
a split is reported as such to the Secretary with the specific reasons 
for the split in the paper. And if the man who was in the minority 
wants to present his views personally, he has full right to do so, and 
that is provided. 

Mr. Witson. What I am pointing out is the civilian control. You 
are eliminating the civilian secretaries from the chain of command, 
so they aren’t as well informed. They just can’t be as well informed as 
they are now. So, in effect, you are getting a military point of view 
in the viewpoint from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Secretary McExtroy. We want a military point of view on profes 
sional military matters. That is true now. 

The only possible thing that you omit is that by not going throug: 
the executive agent—one of the military departments—which we 
think you can no longer afford to do in view of the need of a stream- 
lined command structure, you do drop out, as you well say, the 
civilian Secretary of the service. 

Our judgment is that that is not an appreciable—I don’t think it is 
any reduction in civilian control, because there can hardly be any 
better civilian control than the President, because he is the man that 
has the greatest authority in the executive establishment, and his 
agent, the Secretary of Defense, remains in the relationship of super- 
vision of the Joint Staff. 

The Joint Staff and the members of the Chiefs of Staff do not act 
in theirown name. They act in the name of the Secretary of Defense. 
They issue no orders in their own name. 

So that, in my judgment, the point that you are inquiring about is 
well protected. 

Mr. Witson. I am trying to understand the intent of the bill. I 
am wondering if a fair analogy would be to compare the military 
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departments with the individual States and to compare the Office of 
Secretary of Defense with the Federal Government. In what you 
are trying to do, are you trying, in effect, to weaken the control of 
the States and to make a strong federalized control ? 

Secretary McExroy. There j is no desire to weaken anything. There 
is a desire to make as clear as possible, as direct as possible, with as 
few links as possible, the line of command authority between the 
President and the combat forces which are organized in unified 
commands. 

Mr. Wirson. Well, that is the same argument that advocates of a 
strong Federal Government use. They think there should be a cen- 
tral government with less authority for the individual States. 

I appreciate, Mr. Secretary, your sense of humor in this rather 
trying period. We have to have a sense of humor, too, in order to 
sit through what the Chairman has told us we have to expect. He 
said we are going to have each one of the assistant secretaries, and I 
imagine they will have 15 minutes apiece, and with 37 members ask- 
ing each one of the assistant secretaries, I have figured it is going 
to take 139 days to get through this hearing. | Laughter. ] 

The Cuamman. W ell, may I say—permit me an interruption. 

We will have a few night sessions and evening sessions, because 

we are going to have a prompt consideration of this bill. 

Mr. Wirson. I have figured out that I will get a chance to ask a 
question from Assistant Secretary of the Air Force Richard Horner 
on October 12, 1958. [Laughter. | 

The Cuatrman. May I say to Mr. Wilson, we hope to be able to 
reduce some of these secretaries, and you will get acquainted witli 
them in a little shorter time. [Further laughter. ] 

Now, members of the committee, let me try to clear up just one point 
which I think, Mr. Secretary, is a little confusing in your answer to 
Mr. Wilson. 

In reference to the staff—now, this is the function of the Army 
staff. As I understand the law, it says: 

Prepare * * * for the national security the employment of the Department of 


the Army for that purpose, both separately and in conjunction with the Naval 
Air Force. 


Now the bill says: 

Prepare such employment of the Army for such recruiting organization, 
supply and equipment, training 
and so forth. 

Therefore, under your concept, all war plans are taken away from 
the staffs of the separate services and placed in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, isn’t that correct, now, General ? 

General T'wintne. No, sir; the war plans today are prepared by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and they will be under the new plan. 

The Cuamman. What does the Army plan specify today? Here: 

“Prepare such plans for national security.” 

What does “national security” mean on the war staffs? 

General Twining. The services do not prepare war plans today, 
sir, but prepare implementing plans based on the strategic plans de- 
veloped by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Cuamman. All right. 
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Then following the line of thought of the Secretary in answer to 
the question, then there would be a duplication of plans because you 
would have certain plans dealing with national security, the war 
plans down in the services, and then the same thing would be done 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, isn’t that correct ? 

General Twintnc. I would like to explain that. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. I think there must be some clarification. 
That is the renson I raised it. Because I am following the bill here, 
as to exactly what it deals with. And I want to say frankly that my 
conception from your statement yesterday was that the staff work in 
these three services with reference to national security would be all 
done by the Joint Staff. Therefore, the bill goes on to say, they 
would only then, in the services, deal with recruiting, organization, 
supply, and equipment, training, and serve for mobilization and de- 
mobilization of the Army. 

General Twining. Well, if I said that, I didn’t intend it, because 
after the Chiefs of Staff prepare these war plans, they are distributed 
to the unified commanders and to the services. Each service has a 
part of that war plan to carry out—logistics, administrative, and some 
operations. The service will still have to have operations people in 
the service to carry out the detailed parts of the overall war plan, 
that is, prepared by the Chiefs. And so will unified commanders 
have to have an operations section to carry out their part. 

The Cuarrman. But, General, you lose sight of the point. Because 
it says—this is section 3032: 

Under the direction and control of the Secretary, the Army staff. 


Now, thisisthe present law—shall do what ? 

First, prepare such plans for national security, for the employment 
of the Army for that purpose. 

Now, what does that mean? That is the war plans. 

Then in this provision you say— 

Section 3032 of title 10 is amended to read as follows: 

(1) To prepare for such employment of the Army and for such recruiting. 

Now, the Secretary was of the opinion, from his statement to Mr. 
Wilson, that the service—the Army, for instance, would continue to 
make the plans, and that the Joint Staff would make the plans at the 
same time. 

Now, why is it necessary to change the law / 

General Twrninc. Well, I don’t quite get what you mean there, 
sIr. 

The only thing we are doing here is we are taking apart the opera- 
tional sections that they have had in the ideueamal putting them 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and let the Joint Chiefs prepare and 
issue the operations instructions to the commanders. The services 
will continue to do some operational planning. 

The CHarrMan. We are talking about the plans for the national 
security, which the law says the Army must prepare. 

General Twrxtne. T hey have not prepared them, sir. 

The CHamman. Now, why is it necessary to change that and put 


: it in the Joint Staff ¢ 

i General Twrninc. Because the Joint Chiefs of Staff should pre- 
1 pare—if you are going to get a unified plan, war plan, the Joint Chiefs 
| of Staff must prepare them. 

if 
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The CuHairman. Well, we will try to clear that up a litle bit further. 

Mr. Coonmer. Mr. Chairman— 

Secretary McExtroy. Mr. Chairman, may Mr. Coolidge comment on 
this? 

Mr. Coouiner. May I add one word ? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coorin6r. The language in the law which exists, which imposes 
on the Army staff the obligation to prepare plans for the national de- 
fense, was thought to be inconsistent with the duties of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to prepare overall strategic plans, and it is to remove 
that inconsistency that the amendment is proposed. 

The Cuairman. That is all right. Then the Secretary is a little bit 
confused, when he said that the ‘Army staff would do a certain type of 
that work. Then all of it is going to be done in the Joint Staff? 

Mr. Cooter. The Army stat would do the implementing plan- 
ning, but not the overall planning for national security. 

The Cuatrman. Then you are going to push more of the planning 
in the Joint Staff? 

Mr. Cootiner. That is correct, the overall planning. 

Secretary McEnroy. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield, just for a question ? 

The Cuairman. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Gavin. And that group will be called what, the command 
structure, is that it ? 

The CuarrmMan. The Joint Staff. 

Mr. Coonipeér. That group would be simply the Joimt Staff. It 
would be the responsibility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the de- 
tailed work would be done by the Joint Staff as it is now. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question right there ? 

Would that be a functional change as the law now vests in the 
Secretary, or would that affect the roles and missions of functions 
now in possession of the Congress under the Constitution ? 

Genera, Twintne. This is planning. 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t see any effect of this on roles and 
missions. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary McE.roy. This is strictly the planning. 

Mr. Rivers. Functional. 

Secretary McE.roy. The planning function. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Which you have a right to do. 

Secretary McE roy. Yes, sir, and as the Chairman has pointed 
out, this currently is going on. 

Mr. Rivers. I agree with you. I think it is a functional change 
which you have a right to do. 

Secretary McE.roy. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. We will go into that in further detail when Genera: 
Twining is testifying. 

Mr. Bennett is rec ognized. 

Mr. Bennerr. I would like to direct questions to General Twining. 
If all the war plans are now made in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, why 
is there any need for legislation in this field today ? 
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General Twinine. Well, the legislation is not required for the war 
planning part of it. 

Legislation—the change we are requesting is for the operational 
directives to go out through the Joint Chiefs with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Bennerr. General Twining, as I understand it, under existing 
law, the Army staff under the direction and control of the Secretary 
of the Army, is required to prepare plans for the national defense, 
and it is sort of strange to me to hear you say that this planning is 
not done by them but it is now done by the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? If you found it possible to operate without change 
in the law, why change the law ? 

General Twrxtnc. It is just to bring the law into consonance with 
the reality of the situation. 

Mr. Bennett. Which you are already doing. 

General Twinrna. Yes; we are already doing it. 

Mr. Bennett. In other words, you are doing something now that 
the law doesn’t allow you to do? 

General Twrnine. That is correct. 

Secretary McExroy. No. No, no, no. 

{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Bennett. What about that, General ? 

General Twintneo. I don’t think I got that last question. 

Secretary McExroy. No. 

The CuatrmMan. The general is a little hard of hearing. Better 
state that question over again. 

[ Laughter. | 

SecretaryMcEtroy. It isn’t that anything is being done which is 
not within ‘the law, but it is that a certain provision under the Army 
is not now being done, as a means of strategic planning. There is 
planning going on in the Army for the application of the strategic 
planning to whatever mission is assigned to the Army. 

Mr. Bennett. I am trying to keep my mind open about this legis- 
lation. I know we all want to be candid about it. And the legisla- 
tion that we now have on the books, the law which now says that the 
Secretary of the Army shall do this war planning—— 

Secretary McEtroy. Well 

Mr. Bennett. And we have been told by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that this planning is not actually been doing as Congress has directed 
and as the law says it shall be done, and the Constitution provides for 
the national defense. 

So I am not quibbling about words, but the reality apparently is 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are doing the planning which the 
statutes say shall be done by the Secretaries of the military services; 
is that correct ¢ 

Secretary McE roy. The statute also says that the Joint Chiefs 
shall do it, shall do this planning. 

The proposal here is that the doubt be resolved by a clarification of 
the statute. 

Mr. Bennett. Now, I would like to pursue my questions to the 
Secretary if I may. 

You have stated that the legislation would save some money by its 
enactment. Can you tell us how much it would cost by way of new 
personnel for the Joint Staff and otherwise, and then tell us in dollars 
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what you figure will be the net loss or the net gain when you balance 
the costs against the savings ? 

Secretary McExroy. I have no figure as to what would be the net 
gain which I would expect out of this. Let me say as far as the in- 
crease in Joint Staff is concerned it is expected by us that that will be 
balanced by reductions in the staffs in the individual services. 

Some of the other changes we think will reduce the number of 
people involved. 

I have pointed out here in these hearings that we would expect 
there would be a reduction of some 75 or perhaps more in the Public 
Affairs Section, through centralization of that kind of activity. 

We think there would be some reduction in the number of individ- 
uals that would be used for legislative liaison, through the President’s 
instructions that there be some centralization of that activity. 

Mr. Bennett. I think it has been shown by the testimony that the 
very services must be retained at least in name or in skeleton residue, 
even if this legislation is passed. 

Can you suggest what we could do to amend this proposed legisla- 
tion to protect against a de facto abolition of a service ! 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, we would be very glad, if there is any 
necessity of that, to work with your staff. 

We have said here before that there is a clear statement in the pre- 
amble to this legislation which insures that there are to be separate 
services. 

To make any move which would result in depriving any individuai 
service of a function to a point where it would really be a shell would 
require action by the Congress; it could not be done without it. 

I really don’t believe that there is any need for further protection to 
the individual services. 

But I suggest that this subject be pursued with the service Secre- 
taries when they come up. 

I think they must be concerned, if they really believe there is an 
opportunity of that happening. 

Mr. Bennett. It does disturb me because you just said a few minutes 
ago that the ambiguity of the present statutory situation is one of the 
reasons for this legislation, and I pointed out to you that section 3 of 
the bill gives power to the Secretary of Defense to transfer, reassign, 
abolish, consolidate, provide for more efficient administration, and I 
am quoting now: “To eliminate duplication.” 

Certainly, when you take those words and put them against the 
other things you said about this legislation which we now have pending 
before us, you obviously have a degree of ambiguity. 

So I would like to ask, under this legislation that you propose, might 
a Secretary of Defense eliminate the air activity of the Marine Corps 
and greatly reduce the Navy air operations without consulting Con- 
gress at all? 

Secretary McE roy. Our belief about that first point is that the 
protection of a naval air arm, I mean the protection of a Marine air 
arm, is implicit in the inclusion of naval air specifically in the preamble. 
If it is concluded by the legislators that that is not true, that could be 
specifically provided in that preamble. 

Mr. Bennerr. Section 3 of this proposed legislation repeals para- 


graph 3 (c) (6) of section 202 of the law, which law allows a secretary 
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of a military department or a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
make recommendations to Congress after consulting the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Why is it necessary in the public interest to muzzle these officials? 

Secretary McExroy. Well 

The Cuatrman. The Secretary said yesterday his feet almost were 
out of cement. 

[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Bennett. Iam veryseriousabout this. This disturbs me. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Bennett. Because, as a matter of fact, at the present time most 
Members of Congress are not happy because we don’t feel we get 
completely candid statements at all times from all people. I will 
say we get candid statements from you and I appreciate it. 

But we don’t feel we get candid statements from others. 

Secretary McEtroy. Mr. Bennett, I answered this same point yes- 
terday and I will be glad to do it. 

This ee privilege has not in the memory of any of us ever 
been used. That doesn’t mean for that reason it should be given up. 

sut we have proposed that it be dropped out inasmuch as these men 

have their right of appeal under ordinary procedure within the De- 
partment to their executive superiors, which is the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the President, that that is a more appropriate form of 
appeal for someone who is in executive department than for him to 
go directly to the Congress. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bennett. One more question, and then I will. 

How can Congress fulfill its functions, then, in providing for the 
national defense, and for the armed services if it doesn’t even know 
what the individual services desire ! 

Secretary McEx.roy. Well, Mr. Bennett, it is our belief that there 
is no difficulty in calling up any of these individuals, and of course, 
they are called up by the C ongress, and when they are called up they 
do and should speak freely and fr ankly. 

So they are not refused the right to come up. 

I think I should also say to you, as I said in concluding this subject 
yesterday, that if this is regarded by the Congress as an important 
right to leave in, we are not going to resist that. 

Mr. Benner. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kitpay. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bennett. I will yield to Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Secretary, the fact that the right exists in Jaw 
for the Chief or the Secretary to come to Congress after having noti- 
fied the Secretary of Defense, the very fact that it exists in law could 
render resort to its unnecessary, isn’t that a fact ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. The very fact that he can come by law prevents the 
arising of the situation in which it would be necessary for him to 
come, don’t you agree to that ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bennett. One final question—— 

Secretary McExroy. That is why I say I think there are pros and 
cons in this one. If this is regarded as an important continuing 
right, I will not oppose it, and I don’t think any of the rest of us will. 
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Mr. Bennett. Section 202 of the National Security Act prohibits 
impairment of statutory combatant functions by transfer of person- 
nel and funds. And section 3 of the bill before us repeals these 
paragraphs. Can you tell us anything that you would now like to 
do that the present law would not allow you to do in the way of 
transfer or change in personnel or things of that type? 

Secretary McExroy. I w onder, Mr. Bennett, if it would be agree- 
able to you for us to submit the written answers to the chairman’s 
questions, which will go right to this point question? It will be in 
clear, written form. 

Then if you want to discuss our answers, we will do that to any 
extent that you wish. 

Mr. Bennett. I have no further questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Members of the committee, I must ask your indulgence. 

Mr. Blandford—I will ask the gentlemen of the committee to see 
if we can clear up the point which was raised by Mr. Wilson, which 
I think was highly important, the staff work under the law today and 
the staff work under the proposed bill. 

Mr. Blandford, will you please develop that ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cnatrman. Under section 3032, which says: 

Prepare such plans for national security. 

And the laws says: 

Prepare for such employment of the Army. 

It is an entirely different proposition. We want to see now if the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff will be engaged in opera- 
tional matters. Just to clear this matter up right now. I think it 
is highly important, so the record can speak. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Secretary, as I understand the present law, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff primary responsibility is to prepare strategic plans and provide 
for the strategic direction of the Armed Forces. 

The law now grants to the Army, the Army Staff, the responsi- 
bility for preparing plans for the national security for employment 
of the Army for that purpose, both separately and in conjunction 
with the naval and air forces. 

The Air Staff is charged with the responsibility of preparing 
plans for the national security and for employment of the Air Force 
for that purpose, both separately and in conjunction with the land 
and naval forces. 

Now, you would change the law to limit the responsibilities of the 
Army Staff to prepare for such no ge of the Army and for 
such ree ruiting, organizing, et ceter * words, for more or 
less the housekeeping activities, nd that would be applicable both 
to the Army and to the Air Force. 

Is it correct to assume that what you are seeking to do is to con- 
vert a strategic planning staff, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who are 
assisted by the Joint Staff, from a strategic planning group to an 
operational group / 

Secretary McE:roy. You answer it, General. 
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The Cuarrman. General, can you answer it? 

General Twrnrnc. It is an integration. We have an operations 
section and we have the planning part, too. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well General, when you integrate the staffs, then 
‘an integrated staff is in lieu of a staff operating separately within each 
department, that is correct, is it not ? 

eneral Twin1nc. The Department still has an integrated staff of 
its own. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But then, you either will have duplication of that 
activity in the Joint Staff or else you are assuming a responsibility 
now imposed by law on that Department staff, is that correct ? 

General Twintnc. The way it works, under ‘this new plan, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will do the Tee aera; 

The CuarrMan. Speak a little louder, General, please, sir. 

General Twrnrne. Under this new plan, the present plan, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will do the strategic planning, that is world- 
wide. 

‘Mr. Buanprorp. Which they are now doing. 

General Twrntnc. Which they are now doing. 

In addition, there will be added to it an operational section so that 
the directives to the unified commanders that come down from the 
President and the Secretary of Defense will go through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, to the unified commands. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now 

General Twrn1nc. That is not done today. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct. 

General Twintne. That goes from the Secretary of Defense, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, through the executive agency, to the unified 
command. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then the proposal for an operating staff within 
the Joint Staff will be limited solely and exclusively to unified com- 
mands. 

General Twintnc. Correct. We are not going to tell the Army, 
the Navy, or the Air Force, how to do their detailed planning, what 
applies purely to the Army, purely to the Navy, and purely to the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Therefore 

General Twrntna. They have their own staff to do that job. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then forces not assigned to unified command that 
still require operating plans, war plans, or implementation plans, 
based upon strategic plans, must continue to be done by the respective 
services. 

General Twintnc. That is correct. But I don’t know whether or 
not they would be making war plans. I don’t think they would. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well 

General Twintna. Because those fighting units of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force will be in the unified command, you see. 

They will have to do a lot of planning for their training, for their 
logistics, and for some exercise they might have, solely under the 
auspices of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. You see, that takes a 
lot of planning and they have to have that capability. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is it correct to assume then, that all combat forces 
will be organized into unified commands? 
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General Twrn1nc. Normally, yes, for the deployed combat forces. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that there will no longer be any remainin 
areas of specified department responsibility w ith respect to war plans 

General Twrnine. There might be—— 

Secretary McExroy. Continental 

General Twinine. The C ontinental Air Command business, or the 
Army might go out on a mission by itself, in a special task group. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then it will be necessary for each service to retain 
its own staff for that purpose ? 

General Twintna. That is right, an integrated staff. 

They will still have that. 

Mr. Arenps. I didn’t get the last question, Russ. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It will be nec essary for each department to retain 
a staff for those forces that are not assigned to unified commands, 
but the question of course is how many of those forces will be assigned 
to unified commands. 

The CrarrMan. Well, you cleared it up by using the word “opera- 
tional.” 

Mr. Bianrorp. Well, General Twining refers to it as an integrated 
staff. It will be an operational section. 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Using an integrated staff. 

General Twrnine. That is right. 

The CHatrmMan. And only applicable to—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. And only applicable to the unified command. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, unified command. 

General Twininea. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary McExrroy. That is a good clarification. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Osmers is recognized for his time. 

Let the committee be in order. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman 

Secretary McEtroy. That is good. That is helpful. 

Mr. Osmers. I listened very carefully, I think, to all of the questions 
that have been asked. I have been amazed that the committee could 
come this far down the ladder in its questioning with each question 
from every member devoted to the subject of whether this plan goes 
too far. 

So I will be the first one to ask does this plan go far enough ? 

Now, many of us feel that we are discussing a plan today for several 
basic reasons. One of the basic reasons is that there was a public out- 
cry in this country last year after the launching of the Russian sput- 
nik, as to whether our activities in this field were delayed through in- 
terservice rivalry. 

We also had a public outcry about competition in the field of re- 

search and development. 

We have had a discussion in this country as to whether there is 
wasteful competition in procurement between the three branches 
of service. Lastly, there have been serious questions raised as to 
whether the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff serve two masters: 
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That is, do they serve their own service, and by that I specify the 
Navy, Army, and Air Force, and also at the same time serve the na- 
tional interest ? 

First, I want to say that this plan that is proposed here, in general, 
gives a little more authority to the Secretary of Defense and reduces, 
proportionately, the authortiy of the services Secretary, and that 
about sums it all up. 

Now, I want to ask you, Mr. Secretary, do you feel that the plan 
as suggested answers the demand to end competition in supply, to end 
competition that is dangerous and wasteful in research and develop- 
ment for the new weapons, and does the dual allegiance criticism of 
the Joint Chiefs get answered in this plan? 

Secretary McExroy. Let me take those in order. 

On the procurement side, one of the things that we want clarifica- 
tion in the law for, is that we may continue to carry still further, and 
without any doubt about this being fully authorized by law, the single- 
manager form of procurement under which we can take items which 
are susceptible to a single-manager handling—that is, things which 
are quite common in their procurement applicability to the various 
services—and assign them to a single service, one service or another 
for the handling. 

In one case it may be Army, one Navy, and one Air Force. 

But whichever one is selected to do this would do it for all services. 

There has been some question as to the legal justification of this for 
certain types of activity. And some—in fact, all of the doubts there 
might be on that score would be removed if this legislation is passed. 

Now, on the score of the avoidance of overlapping in research and 
development, I talked to that point on a number of questions. 

We think the director of defense research and engineering, if he 
functions as we expect him to do—and that is our responsibility to 
see that he does do as good a job as he can—he should be successful in 
eliminating overlapping in the research programs of the various 
services, and the advanced research projects agency, which are the 
four parts of the Department which actually engaged in various re- 
search and development programs. 

His authority, we think, is completely adequate. In fact, we put 
it in on a very flat basis, that he would have supervision of all research 
and development projects that are carried on within the Department 
of Defense, and we think that with that authority he should be able 
to eliminate the duplication which has been at the root of a good deal 
of difficulty in the new weapons field. This would not only be in 
new weapons, but it would be in any part of our research and develop- 
ment program. 

Now, on this point of the members of the Joint Chiefs wearing the 
two hats and can they then really both serve the single purpose of 
unified planning and unified direction of the combat forces and pro- 
vide the healt of their own services: this had a great deal of dis 
cussion by our consultants. We liad strong views both ways. There 
were strong views which said that you should separate the men who 
did the planning, the members of your Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
be completely separated from the services. 

- It, was thought that this might very well be the last tour of duty 
of these individuals that would serve, that they would do the plan- 
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ning, that the Chiefs of the services then would do their leadership 
of their own forces and that would be all that they would do. 

We rejected that concept on the basis that we believe that if a man 
who is making the plans is not only responsible for the creation of 
the plans but is also responsible for the successful implementation of 
those plans through his service, that you will get a better grade of 
planning as well as a better implementation of those plans. 

That was the reason that we went the way of a retention of the 
Chief of the services as members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, my next question—before I ask it, I 
want to tell the Secretary that some 17 or 18 years ago I introduced 
in Congress the first bill which provided for a separate Air Force 
and later recommended it to the Defense Department at a time when 
everyone said it was ridiculous. 

It took a war, and a few other events before we had a separate Air 
Force in the Department of Defense. 

[ want to ask this question, having stated that background. 

Have we now reached a time in the Nation’s history where we 
should abandon the concept of an Army of ground forces, a Navy 
of water activity, and an Air Force of air activity, and should we 
regroup—not necessarily into three, but should we, for example, take 
the Air Force, and place it in charge of the strategic weapons, the 
thermonuclear weapons, if you will, that is your submarines, your 
long range carriers, your strategic air command ¢ And should we 
take the ‘Navy and make that the agency in charge of the operations 
that we today call conventional warfare—should we place them with 
our Marines, our overseas Army division, and our Mediterranean 
fleet, and should we take the Army, for example, and use that as the 
continental land defense of the United States ¢ 

Have we come, Mr. Secretary, to the time in the defense history 
of our Nation, when we should regroup into the understandable groups 
for the likely situations that we are to meet, or should we consider, 
that is, continue as we do now, with logistical support from the three 
services in some far away theater, and all of the minutia that we are 
discussing here about all of the interweaving of command and the 
dissipation, if you will, of command ¢ 

Have we come to the time for that regrouping? 

Secretary McExroy. I think it isa very good question. 

What you are suggesting, as I understand it, is that the services 
might be organized by mission rather than—in its very broadest 
terms—by the traditional service concept of the past. 

Our belief was this, that if we have clear authority to a unified 
command, that is not necessary to go through anything which would 
be as disruptive as that would be to our present service arrangements. 

The present services have, as we all know, long traditions, and 
high morale that arises from those traditions, from their alumni, 
from the fact that the sons of many families have been lost in these 
services, and the manifold things which go to build up service morale. 

We think this can be done. 

If—and we believe this can be done—we can take forces from 
the services and put them together and weld them in a unified com- 
mand, and which is clearly under the authority of a unified com- 
mander, we think we can retain the fine spirit that has been built into 
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the individual services over the years, and still get the kind of thing 
you are talking about. 

I would like to say that on your point, we fully agree that the 
planning—and this is an example, and a first-rate example in my 
opinion, of the kind of thing that the Joint Chiefs of Staff must 
do strategically. 

We have a variety of methods of delivery of a strategic weapon, 
which was one of your examples. We have the Navy with its large 
bombers which can take off of carriers now. We have, of course, the 
Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Osmers. Submarines. 

Secretary McEnroy. We have missiles of the type of the Atlas, 
the Titan—the intercontinental type. We have the Snark of another 
type. 

We have the Regulus which is a missile which can be launched 
from ships, either submarines or surface ships, and the Polaris is 
over the horizon and so on. 

We have need to do unified planning so that all of these methods 
of accomplishing really the same mission can be used in a completely 
coordinated way and each part of that complex be under a common 
direction at some time. 

It is not that way at the present time, but we are looking very hard 
at that as an example of the kind of unified command structure which 
may be necessary in the future. 

Now, I don’t know whether I have answered your question. 

But I have tried to talk to the point that you have raised. 

Mr. Osmers. I feel those answers are responsive. And I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The CuHamman. Thank you, Mr. Osmers. 

Now, following up the same line of thought, then why did it be- 
come necessary to accomplish what you are talking about, namely, 
unified command—why did it become necessary that section 202 (c) 
and those 6 items in there, plus the separate command, be oe 
to accomplish that ¢ 

Now, let’s assume, Mr. Secretary, to help you along a little in your 
thinking—let? s assume that you are on solid ground about the unified 
command. Why is it necessary, then, for these things to be repealed 
now to get unified command ? 

Now, here is what you are talking about repealing it, and 
your whole bill is around unified command, That is the heart of 
vour statement. You said this—this is what the law is today. 








Notwithstanding other provisions of this act, combatant functions assigned to 
the military service by sections 2, 5, 6, 7, and 8, hereafter shall not be trans- 
ferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated. Military personnel shall not be 
so detailed or assigned to impair such combatant functions. The Secretary of 
Defense shall not direct the use and expenditure of funds in such manner, 
and so forth. The Departments of Navy and Air Force should be 
separately administered. 

Now, why is it necessary to get unified command for these to be 
repealed ! 

Secretary McExroy, I think you have asked these questions in your 
written questions, which we plan to answer. I will be glad to talk 
to those points. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, let’s wait until tomorrow and get them then. 

Secretary McEx:roy. All right. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Secretary, in response to a question by the 
Chairman, concerning planning and also concerning your testimony 
that the purpose of this legislation is to make the command to the 
unified forces more direct—in other words, cutting out a step-——Gen- 
eral Twining said that the command to the unified forces would go 
from the President, to the Secretary of Defense, to the operatin 
planning staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and then to the unifie 
commander. 

Isn’t this, in effect, simply substituting the operating planning staff 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the now existing executive agency, and 
doesn’t this still keep the same number of steps but accomplishes only 
the fact of concentrating power in the Joint Chiefs of Staff? _ 

Secretary McEtroy. We don’t see this as another link. You simply 
add another capability to the Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. But it still goes through them to the unified 
command, 

Secretary McEtroy. This is only one staff. 

It still becomes one staff. The fact that you have an operations 
section doesn’t mean that you have an additional step. 

Mr. Lankrorp. No, sir; I didn’t say an additional staff, but simply 
substituting the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the executive agency; is it 
not? 

Secretary McEtroy. You see, you go to the Joint Chiefs anyway. 
That is the way this proceeds. And the Joint Chiefs then move to a 
military department under the present system as the executive agent. 

If you don’t have the executive agent, you drop out one link. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Isee. I ssloumedituneadion that. 

Now, much has been said, sir, about streamlining the commands to 
the unified commands. What I am interested in is whether this will 
accomplish the cutting out of some duplication on some steps in the 
Pentagon itself ? 

In our earlier hearings it was testified that you had a committee 
which discussed and decided on certain missile programs. Then from 
there it went—we don’t have the chart out here now—over to the 
Comptroller and here the staff of scientists reviewed the same informa- 
tion that was reviewed by this committee. 

Now, is there anything in this legislation that will cut that sort of 
thing out? 

Secretary McE.roy. There is nothing in the legislation, Mr. Lank- 
ford, unless you would go to what I believe is an important reducer of 
overlapping, which I have already discussed, which is the director of 
Defense Research and Engineering. I won’t go into that repetitively, 
unless you would like me to. We do think that is a major reducer of 
overlapping. 

Mr. me KForD. What assurance do we have that there won’t be this 
duplication and this will simply pile more duplication on more dupli- 
cation ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I don’t see how this can pile more on 
more, because this particular position takes the place of an assistant 
secretaryship of the Department of Defense which has something of 
the same but not the same authority for control of this particular area. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Then it would be his duty to see that the Comp- 
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troller didn’t have his own staff of scientists to review what the tech- 
nical committee had done; is that right ? 

Secretary McExrroy. The Comptroller does not have a staff of 
scientists. 

Mr. LanxrForp. Well, sir, I think if you will check the testimony that 
we have heard before, you will find that these programs were reviewed 
by the Comptroller’s staff. 

Secretary McE.roy. The Comptroller’s staff; yes. 

But this is from the standpoint 

Mr. LanxForp. From the scientific standpoint, too. 

Secretary McExroy. He does not have that kind of people. 

Now, he has available to him that kind of advice from the Depart- 
ment if he wants to draw on it, but he doesn’t have them as part of his 
own organization. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, sir, that was the testimony we had before. 
We won't quibble on that. I think Mr. Price wants me to yield. 

The Cuarrman. Will you yield to the gentleman ? 

Mr. LanxForp. Yes. 

The CHamman. Mr. Price is recognized. 

Mr. Price. Bearing on that point, will that new Director of Re- 
search and Engineering eliminate that step in the Comptroller’s office ? 
Will he be able to certify to the Coeuntietler without the Comptroller 
reviewing the merits of a scientific program before he passes on the 
financial status of it ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, the Comptroller would not review it 
from the standpoint of its substance. 

Mr. Price. He does now, though. 

Secretary McE.roy. Well—— 

Mr. Price. We have had ample testimony before the committee that 
he does. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. We have had that testimony. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, it may happen—— 

The Cuarrman. Does the gentleman yield? 

We will have Mr. McNeil to find out what territory he covers. 

So go ahead. 

Secretary McEtroy. Do you want me to answer any further? 
I think maybe Mr. McNeil can do it satisfactorily. 

The Cuarrman. I think we will take it up with Mr. McNeil. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Now, Mr. Secretary, in answer to a question which 
the chairman put to you at the very opening of the hearings concern- 
ing your granting other members of the Defense Department, both 
in and out of uniform, the right to testify, and so forth, you said 
that they could answer questions frankly and fully—and I am para- 
Eerne here because I have forgotten the exact wording you used, 

ut it was along these lines: 

“Bearing in mind his military duties and his relationship to the 
President as Commander in Chief.” 

Would you care to elaborate on that, sir? 

Secretary McErroy. Well, what I said in response to the chair- 
man’s questions was—and Mr. Hébert made it clear that I wasn’t doing 
anything very magnanimous here, that this was the law, anyway. 
[ Laughter. | 
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Secretary McExroy. That there would be, of course, no reprisal, no 
retaliation for honest expression of points of view by any members 
of the Department who were called on for their honest opinions by 
this group. 

I en said what I think is the position—it is the position that 
I still hold, which is that the man will be judged in the future by 
the way he performs under the act, whatever it may be, as it comes 
out of the Congress, and assuming it is signed by the President. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes, sir, I remember it. 

But I was just wondering what you meant when you said, “Bear- 
ing in mind his military duties and his relationship to the President, 
as Commander in Chief.” 

Secretary McExroy. Well, just what it says. We are all parts of 
an organization, and they can judge that any way they please. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. You mean he must always remember that he is a 
military officer who has a superior and he has to be careful about what 
he says? 

Secretary McExroy. No. It is just like we are all Americans. 
We keep that in mind when we testify. We are all honest men. We 
are parts of an organization. You are part of an organization. They 
are part of an organization. They do what they please in relation- 
ship to that, depending on their individual consciences. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Then I can gather that this has no qualifying effect 
on their ability to answer questions frankly and fully ? 

Secretary McExroy. No. I think my statement in response to the 
chairman was unequivocal, and I certainly meant it to be, and I will 
repeat as often as desired. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Now, Mr. Secretary, 1 or 2 other things. 

You have testified that 99 and forty-four one-hundredths percent, 
almost [| Laughter. | 

I will accept thanks for that later. 

Secretary McExroy. This is a good committee, Mr. Chairman. 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Of this reorganization can be done under existing 
law. 

Why haven’t they been done, sir, if they haven’t ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, of course 1 think your percentage is 
high. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Lanxrorb. I couldn’t help but get that in. [Further laughter. ] 

Secretary McExroy. But some of these things I did say, and it is 
a fact, some of these things can be done. 

These fall into about three classes, and we have broken them up 
that way in our own thinking, because we are preparing to put into 
effect some of the things that we were instructed by the President to 
do on administrative authority. 

Some of the things can be done by administrative authority. Some 
of them must have legislative authority, and some of them require 
legislative authority before you can exercise the administrative ‘au- 
thority, which will then give you a combination which will achieve 
what you are after. 

In the area of things which can be of that last type is this business 
of the setting up of a command structure which drops out the execu- 
tive agent concept. In order to have an operations section, it is 
necessary that we be relieved of the limitation of 210-—— 
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Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes, sir. yet 

Secretary McExroy. Officers. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That was one of the minor things that happened 
to come out. 

Secretary McExroy. You say it is minor, but nevertheless, we can’t 
do what we are trying to do on the command structure without that 
relief. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes. The point I am making is that that could be 
accomplished very easily and separately without a great reorganiza- 
tion of the Defense Department, could it not ? 

Secretary McEzroy. That is right. 

In this entire group of legislative provisions that are being re- 
quested there are a number w hich are being requested for the purpose 
of clarification. 

I pointed out in the case of the request in this legislation for a 
dropping out of the words “separately administered” that in our 
opinion that is a contradiction and a confusing factor in the estab- 
lishment of the authority, and we think the needed authority, of the 
Secretary of Defense, which is direction, authority, and control. We 
think it is necessary to get away from confusion, and we are recom- 
mending that that be dropped out. 

There are a number-of provisions which we are asking be changed 
for comparable reasons of clarification. 

We are running a defense department now, so I can’t say that we 
can’t run a defense department. I am saying that there are con- 
fusions which should be cleared up, and these are proposed, And 
we can take you through this on chapter and verse, if you would 
like to. But you will find quite a number of those which we think 
are important and need to be changed in order to clarify areas which 
have been confusing. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, have all of the deficiencies in your mind 
which can be corrected by administrative order been corrected by ad- 
ministrative order ? 

Secretary McEnroy. Oh, no, no; although those that have been 
ordered by the President, under his current ‘author ity, we are moving 
to implement, but even if we did all of those, there would be quite 
a good many others that we ought to initiate. And do have in mind 
a complete review within the Department of Defense of this whole 
committee method of operating, is required, I think there are too 

many—lI would bet so. On my own action as the fellow that has 
the responsibility for the administration of this Department, and 
not the President’s order, we are going to try to do a good deal better 
job of removing some layers and removing some things which seem 
unnecessarily cumbersome and unnecessarily bureaucratic. I don’t 
think we have to operate on a bureaucratic basis. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Let me ask you one more question, if I may—— 

The CrHarrman. Wait. 

Will you ask the Secretary to designate some of these layers, that 
are running through his mind now, that he proposed to remove? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Go ahead. 

The Cuatrman. Can you designate some of these layers that you 
just addressed your statement to, that you contemplate removing 
from the Department ? 
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Secretary McExroy. Well, we have one specific group of commit- 
tees within the Joint Chiefs, itself, that we do plan immediately to 
eliminate. I have on my desk really quite a large list of committees, 
many of which are needed, I should say, because they are available 
as expert consultants. They come in from all around the country, 
members of university faculties, for the purpose of reviewing pro- 
grams of research departments and expressing their own views as 
to whether this is the best way to proceed or whether there may be 
some better way to proceed. Those are strictly advisory in nature, 

I don’t have in mind that we would eliminate those, except as they 
seem to get into the kind of thing which involves a delay of decision. 
We, I think, must find ways to avoid the kinds of things that repre- 
sent delays in the decision-making process. 

The.CHatrman. These consultants, Mr. Secretary, are very small 
in number. Because there are only 71 of them that come in the 
Department. 

Secretary McExroy. Consultants? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Secretary McE.roy. I would say there are hundreds of consultants, 
I think there are probably thousands of consultants 

The CHarrMan. Well, as far as the information we received from 
the Department, there was only 71 consultants. 

Secretary McExroy, Well, I have been over this list myself, Mr. 
Chairman, and I would be surprised if it were not well over 1,000. I 
am talking about people who are on the scientific staffs of all of the 
universities—all of the highly competent universities of the country. 

Mr. Keviener. Full-time; 71 full-time. 

Secretary McExroy. Full-time equivalents, yes. 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead, Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I would like to ask one more question, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. Go ahead, 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Secretary, you have asked for pretty broad 
authority in this bill, as has been brought out time and again, and time 
and again you said you don’t contemplate using it to the fullest. 

If that is so, why did you go quite so far in asking for such broad 
powers rather than the powers which you contemplate using ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I have asked this question, Mr. Lank- 
ford, of our attorneys. 

The answer I was given was this. I believe this was an honest effort 
that was made by these attorneys. That in trying to provide the legal 
authority to do those things, that we did feel the necessity of doing, 
they could not find legal wordings that would accomplish eas things 
except by using wording which I believe is, in certain instances, un- 
necessarily broad. 

Now then, if we can find, in working with the legislative staffs of 
the committee—if we can find in those particular areas ways in which 
we can say these things without being unduly restrictive, then I would 
think it would be all right. 

Wouldn’t you say so, Mr. Coolidge? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

You anticipated my next question. 
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The Cuatrman. Then, Mr. Secretary, to accomplish what you want 
without such a broad repeal of the present statutes ? 

Secretary McExroy. I may not be talking about the same thing you 
are, Mr. Chairman, but I am of the opinion that some of these con- 
cerns of the committee and some of the desires of the executive depart- 
ment can come together at some point. 

The Cuarrman. You are repealing statutes today which may not 
be necessary to accomplish what you want. 

Secretary McEtroy. Could be. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. C ‘ould be. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I just want to call the attention of the 
Secretary : 

He compared the admirals and generals with the Members of 
Congress. 

I might point out the difference is that the Members of Congress 
have to get elected every 2 years, but the admirals and generals don’t. 

The CuarrmMan. Now the next one is—— 

Thank you, Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Reece, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to cooperate with my 
friend from California, that he might get his final question in before 
Columbus Day and not ask any questions. But I do want to make an 
observation. 

Mr. Secretary, you have been head of the largest, most complicated, 
most. scientific department of the Government for now some 5 or 6 
months. 

Secretary McExroy. Just a little over six. 

Mr. Reece. Which in scope compares in magnitude with the rest 
of the Government. I think by the manner 12 which you have en- 
swered questions you have indicated a grasp of the problems with 
which you are conc cerned in this Department in such a way as to reflect 
very, very great ¢ redit upon you as Secretary. 

It isa solutely astounding to me that within this short period of 
time you should be able to appear to have as great a working knowl- 
edge of the Department as you do have, although you may have gen- 
erals by your side. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. If we were in executive session, however, Mr. Secre- 
vary, I would ask you a question, but I shall not ask it. And that 
would revolve around the engineering research and development, 
particularly the contracting provisions, which grows out of an ob- 
servation that I made during the past years, whereby one of the 
services that had the responsibility for developing and executing one 
of the very important missiles some 3 years ago decided that it was 
very important to have a new development i in the interest of improved 
éfficiency and reducing danger. That service issued development 
contracts—some to large companies and one to a small company. 
The small company, through a fortuitous circumstance, had a noted 
scientist. And with the small amount of money that was made 
available to it, it came up with the answer, which was really a break- 
through. That was tested at White Sands. It was approved by 
Board 4. It was recommended by the facility that is primarily in 
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charge of the development. And I am not mentioning the facility 
for fear of giving away what I had in mind. ; 

It was requested, urgently requested, by the Continental Defense 
commander some 2 years ago. It has not yet been utilized by the 
Department. The service is still using the outmoded phase which 
they requested a new development for some 3 years ago, despite this 
development. 

The small company which made the development when it was 
expected should be used, publicity was prepared, but before the re- 
lease something stopped the publicity. Then orders were given that 
no communications be had further with this little company, which 
compared to the great industrial concerns is only a flyspeck. 

Since that time, there has been no contact with the services by 
this small company. This great development for which the service 
urgently advertised 3 years ago is still not availed of by the service. 

The inference is that industry pressure was brought to bear at 
somewhere along the echelon where decisions are initiated and a re- 
port prepared for those in higher position. It was not in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, but in the service departments. 

It is a thing that is very disturbing to me. And inability to get 
any information to justify the action that was taken on a matter 
of such great importance is a matter of considerable concern. And 
[ know you are completely unfamiliar with it. I think your dep- 
uty—your Under Secretary—is likewise unfamiliar with it. 

So I am not indicating any responsibility. And if we were in 
executive session, of course, I would go into a discussion of it, but 
I shall not now. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the rest of my time to the chairman 
and the ranking minority member. 

Mr. Heéserr. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Rerce. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Héserr. One question, Mr. Chairman, I think this is very im- 
portant and I don’t want to allow it to go unemphasized at this 
moment, Mr. Secretary. 

The statement that you just made to the chairman in connection 
with the acceptance of the change in language I think is the most 
important statement that has been made since these hearings have 
started. I wanted to be sure that I understood what you said, in 
response to Mr. Vinson’s question. If we give you legislation in 
the language that we consider has the proper safeguards, but not too 
much power that could be abused in the future, but will accomplish 
what you want to accomplish now, you will accept it? 

Mr. Becker. No. 

Mr. Heéserr. I think that is what you said. 

Secretary McExtroy. I don’t think that is what I said. 

Mr. Héserr. Very important. 1 think what you said then was that 
you and the staff could work together. 

Secretary McExroy. I think maybe we had better not carry that any 
further than exactly what we were saying at the time. I don’t remem- 
ber precisely what the wording was. But I don’t want to have my 
wording paraphrased— 

Mr. Hererr. I don’t want to paraphrase it. That is why I wanted 
to ask you the question, so it would be in my own mind. Because those 
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of us who do oppose this plan being presented by the President do not 
oppose it on its objectivity. We oppose it in the danger of the lan- 
guage, which are these powers which you say you won’t use and which 
you ask for, or the President asked for. 

My understanding when you replied to Mr. Vinson was that the 
Staff would work it out, the language which would not be too restric- 
tive. I think restrictive was the word you used, and you turned to 
Mr. Coolidge and said, “That is correct; isn’t it?” and I think Mr. 
Coolidge nodded assent. 

So, in other words, we are getting to a point now where we can ac- 
complish the objective without the dangers I suggested yesterday, of 
the 2 bottles, 1 with the cyanide and 1 with the sleeping pill. I want 
to be sure we have a sleeping pill and not cyanide. 

Secretary McEtroy. The only thing I would like tosay, Mr. Hébert, 
is that so long as we jointly agree that the objectives are achieved by 
whatever the solution is, then I would certainly agree with you. But 
I think that is the point at which some conferring—and I think it can 
very well be done outside of this room, rather than here. In other 
words 

Mr. Hésert. Well, it will be done outside of the room, even—the bill 
is written in committee; of course. 

Our objectives are not apart. We both want economy and efficiency. 
You want it in one way and we want it in another way. 

Secretary McEtroy. We want something more than economy and 
efficiency. We want amore direct command channel. 

Mr. Héperr. You have that already, we believe. 

So, if we can assure you that you have what you want with a mini- 
mum amount of change in the law, you would accept that, would you 
not, so long as you are convinced that you have what you are asking 
for? 

Secretary McExtroy. We are asking for, also, removal of shadow 
areas which make it doubtful as to whether or not the authority of the 
Secretary is adequate to perform his duties. 

Mr. Hepert. | understand that. 

Secretary McE.roy. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. I understand that. That is what I am trying to pin- 
point now, that we do understand that if we give you the language 
and assure you that the language that we give ‘you—after all, we are 
the men who write the law. We don’t fight the fights out in the field. 
And we are not encroaching on the military. 

But I am trying to ask you whether you will accept the law that we 
write in the language that we write it, after consultation with you, in 
an area in which we do not believe certain powers would be dormant 
which could be abused in the future—you would accept that ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, the only part of this that I don’t want 
to say “yes” to is that I will accept something in advance of having 
seen it. 

Mr. Héserr. Oh, naturally. I am not trying to get you to say that. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. Then I think with that kind of an 
exception, Mr. Hébert, I think | I am agreeing with what you are saying, 
that if you, your staff, and we through our legal people, once this very 
broad airing is complete, which will show us the areas in which we 
have agreement, but also show us where we have differences of ideas 
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about what is required to implement those agreements—can get to- 
gether of our respective groups of people who are technically capable 
to show us our way through this. 

Mr. Heserr. That is correct. 

Secretary McExroy. Is that saying what you have said? 

Mr. Héserr. In other words, in essence. 

You have receded on very important points already which have 
cleared up the atmosphere, very important points as I consider. I 
am not asking you to recede in your objective, but I am just trying to 
develop and get definite assurances of your approach. 

In other words, you are not wedded to the language of the bill that 
was brought up here in the President’s message. 

Secretary McErroy. I think I have said that, and that is correct. 

Mr. Héserr. That is all. 

Secretary McE roy. Our approach is flexible. 

Mr. Héperr. All right. Your approach is flexible. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Morris, has an appointment downtown at 4:30, 

The Cuarman. All right. Mr. Morris, have you any questions? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t want the gentleman from Alabama to lose his 
time. 

The Cuatrman. He will not lose his time. 

Mr. Morris. Mine will be very brief, but since I have another very 
important engagement, I would like to ask my questions now. 

1 would like to lay this predicate, Mr. Secretary, that I want to 
associate myself with what the other distinguished gentlemen have 
said, particularly in regard to what the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas and the other distinguished gentlemen from this committee 
have said about you personally. 

I want to add this, and I say it from the very bottom of my heart. 
I regret I have not had an opportunity to get well acquainted with you. 
About the only acquaintance we have had is the acquaintauce that 
we have made while you have been here as a witness before this com- 
mittee. But I will say that you to me exhibit true greatness. I think 
you have true humility—not asumed humility, but true humility and 
[ think that you have great courage, I think you have real intelli- 
gence 

The CuarrMan. Let there be order in the committee, members. 

Mr. Morris. Real intelligence of heart and mind. And I predict for 
you, if you remain in as Secretary of Defense—and I hope you will 
for a long time—that you are going to establish a good record. 

But as the distinguished gentleman from Texas, Mr. Kilday, said: 
If we pass this bill or some bill, it is not going to be for you personally. 
It is going to be for the Department and Secretary of Defense. 

Now, I realize that some kind of legislation is in point. But I do 
want to call your attention to some very significant things. 

I think it well for all of us—we are acquainted with the Constitu- 
tion, I think, all of us, as to the subject matter we are discussing. 
I would like to reread for the record and for all of us the exact wording 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
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The Constitution of the United States provides that the President 
shall be Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. Now, that is all 
it provides for, that he shall be the Commander in Chief. 

Now, here is what it says about Congress. Section 8 of article I, 
in speaking of the powers of Congress, has this to say : 

The Congress shall have power— 

I want to emphasize these words because they are extremely important 
to my mind. 
The Congress shall have power to raise and support armies, but no appropriation 


of money to that use shall be for a longer term than 2 years, The Congress shall 
have power to provide and maintain a Navy. 


I am reading from the Constitution. 


The Congress shall have power to make rules for the Government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces. 
The Congress shall have power to do it. 

Now, it seems to me that, if we should pass this bill as written, we 
would be giving the power to raise armies—not to support them be- 
cause the support comes by appropriations, but we would be giving 
the power to raise armies to the executive branch of the Government, 
that we would be giving power to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to make rules and regulations. And here is the one particular 
point I would like to call your attention to. 

In the explanation of this bill in the brochure that has been fur- 
nished us there is this statement : 

There is no authority under current law for commissioned officers of one military 
service to transfer to another military service. Section 11 of H. R. 11958 would 
grant such authority to the President, with the Secretary of Defense being em- 
powered to establish regulations approved by the President for such handling. 

It does appear to me at this time that actually what Congress would 
be doing would be abrogating its own authority and transferring it to 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Now those are the things that disturb me. However, notwithstand- 
ing my misgivings of the bill as actually presented—I am trying to 
keep an open mind on this because I know it is an extremely important 
matter and I am going to listen to all the evidence. But I do fear at 
this time that actually we are violating the plain letter of the law, of 
the Constitution itself. 

Now, do you have any comment on that ? 

Secretary Mc Exroy. Well, I would first like, Mr. Morris, to thank 
you for your gracious initial statement. Late in the afternoon like 
this, it is especially strengthening. I think a good deal of what you 
are saying involves what is a fairly subjective interpretation to the 
extent of which you grant authority. You have, of course, already 
granted a great deal of authority to the Secretary of Defense. 
Whether Congress in going the additional rs that we are re- 
questing is crossing the line that you are drawing, I don’t know. I 
think it becomes a matter of judgment and I think you gentlemen 
have as much right to a judgment as we. If we had thought that we 
were violating the Constitution in what we propose, we wouldn’t have 
proposed it. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Secretary, you made a very frank and a very fair 
answer. And I know that you have no real intention to violate the 
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Constitution. And I want to be fair with you. I am not absolutely 
certain that you are. But I do have great misgivings about it and 
[ am afraid that the bill the way it is written is actually a violation 
of the Constitution. ar 

Secretary McErroy. Well, it could be—we could get an opinion on 
that point. I am sure Mr. Collidge doesn’t think so. But in any 
case, that, I think, is one of the things that you gentlemen will want 
to consider. 

Let me say with respect to that particular provisions of transfer 
from one service to another—you will remember, I am sure, that it is 
provided first of all that this would be done only with the concurrence 
of the individual to be transferred. 

Mr. Morris. Yes; I realize that fully. But you understand if you 
made regulations that that individual would be very reluctant to ever 
refuse if you asked him to, don’t you agree? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, it can be, but we haven’t thought so. 
Moreover, I think it is clearly stated, if not in the law it is in the 
President’s message, that it would be intended to make use of that in 
a quite limited way. We visualize it as applicable primarily in the 
areas of technical specialists, where, if for some reason or other, it is 
determined that a particular type of novel weapons system where you 
had a general or an admiral or a colonel who had very special com- 
petence in that particular weapons development area and the mission 
or—yes, the deployment of that weapon was assigned to another serv- 
ice, that it would be in the national interest to transfer this man, if 
he wished to be transferred, to the service which would then be deploy- 
ing the weapon. That is the kind of asituation we have in mind. 

Mr. Morris. All right; I will conclude. I have used about 7 
minutes. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. May I make this final 
statement? I want to express my gratitude to the gentleman from 
Alabama, Mr. Huddleston, for generously having waived in my favor 
so | could get my questions in. 

But this final word on that. As Mr. Kilday, the gentleman from 
‘Texas, said, we are making this law not for what you would do neces- 
sarily or any given Secretary of Defense, but we are making it for all 
time. 

Secretary McE.roy. That is understood. 

‘The CHarrman. Thank you very much. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gurser. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, if I had been called 
upon the first day I would have passed, but I think you will forgive 
me if I make a statement at this time, and ask just a couple of brief 
questions. 

[ would like to add my congratulations to those of my colleagues 
for your frank statement. 

! would like to say something that has occurred to me which is for 
your bill, and I don’t think there have been to many statements to this 
point. 

When I first came here Tuesday morning I had an open mind, was 
inclined to feel that you were going too far. 

After sitting here for 3 days, I still have an open mind, but I lean 
much more in your direction than I did then. 
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I was most impressed on Monday, or Tuesday, with the questioning 
by Mr. Kilday. And I seemed to get the impression from that ques- 
tioning that a great many of the powers which you are requesting in 
this legislation | are already availatie to you. 

Which leads me to ask the question: What is the hullaballoo all 
about? Could it be that we are taking one link out of the chain of 
command? I don’t think that because this committee has been most 
outspoken in saying that there are already too many links in the chain 
of command and we want to get rid of some Assistant Secretaries. 

I think the real bone of contention, as I see it—and I am going to 
be very frank about it—is that any increased powers which would 
go to the Secretary of Defense under this legislation would be at the 
expense of the Congress of the United States. 

And I think that is the real doubt in everyone’s mind up here. 

Now, I for one will accept the fact that it is the duty of the Congress 
to set up overall defense policy, but at the same time I don’t think 
that we are qualified to pass upon details of administration, which 
is what I think most people are jealous of, and want to retain. 

This is an age of electronic warfare, and the decisions are too com- 
plicated for us as military laymen. Our work is too varied. We deal 
with the Internal Revenue Department one minute, the Veterans’ 
Administration the next, and whether or not we should have a new 
bridge across the Potomac River in the following minute. 

Another thing that I think is wrong—I am going to state it very 
frankly—that Congress, we as Congressmen, tend toward a degree 
of inconsistency which depends upon which way the wind of public 
opinion happens to be blowing at the time. 

Just less than 1 year ago we were on an economy binge around this 
place. We couldn't cut the budget fast enough, inc luding the defense 
budget, against the recommendations of the President of the United 
States. 

Then up goes sputnik and we immediately started falling all over 
ourselves to see what we could do to spend more for defense. 

Then we get Vanguard and Explorers I and II to orbit and all of 
a sudden we drop that like a hot potato and as Congressmen, we sud- 
denly pick up the recession issue and we are falling all over ourselves 
trying to spend money again, when 11 months ago we were falling all 
over ourselves trying to save it, and chop it off the budget. 

So I just point out that Congress—and it is right that it should be 
that way, we have to be responsive to public opinion—is hardly a con- 
sistent agency to be making these detailed military decisions which 
some people seem to be so jealous of and want to preserve. 

The last thing I want to bring up before I ask you a brief question : 
I have heard consistent references throughout this hearing to this 
Prussian-type general staff that we are cr eating. 

The word is being bandied around, as a red herring, and I would 
just like to raise the point that perhaps it is not the nasty word some 
of us would like to think it is—perhaps it is bad but not all bad. 

It is true that except for a civilian astrologer’s advice Adolph Hitler, 
with his general staff system, might have come closer to winning World 
War II than he did. 

Now, it appears to me that the President’s proposal provides for 
civilian control over this unified staff, which is not present in the 
Prussian-type general staff. 
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And I would like to ask if it is your'opinion that this legislation as 
you and the President have proposed it tends toward a general staff 
and if there are safeguards against creating one? 

A Prussian-type of general staff, I mean. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

That is where we start getting into definition. I think it is very 
difficult to say that the Joint Staff, with its operations section, is not a 
staff of a general staff nature. 

There is a very major difference between this proposed staff and what 
is the traditional Prussian staff. 

The Prussian staff is a career staff. A man makes his career in the 
planning staff agency. 

In this staff, if it is a general staff—and as I say, it kind of gets you 
into semantics—in which a man can’t serve more than 3 years. He 
then must go out, go back into his service and have some other job 
in his service. He can have under the legislation 1 additional year if 
there is some very special need for his particular kind of qualifications. 
The Secretary of Defense would have to authorize those exceptions. 

So we can’t see how there can be any staff career in the sense that 
you have had a full staff career, in the traditional Prussian sense, in 
the Joint Staff that we propose here. 

Now then, as I say, whether this is a general staff or whether it is 
not, I think is a matter of opinion, and I would be quite willing to 
take the opinion of anybody in either direction on that one, and I will 
genuinely accept it. 

The point is, however 

The CuHarrMan. What would be your opinion ? 

Secretary McExroy. That this is not a Prussian staff. 

The Carman. I understand that. 

What would be your opinion with reference to the General Staff? 

Senator MoRias?. Well, again, I think that this becomes a profes- 
sional military opinion and I am not a professional military man. 

I am not sure that you didn’t have a general staff today, but I think 
maybe I would like to defer to my principal military adviser, Gen- 
eral Twining, about this one. 

The Cnamrman. When you say it is a question of opinion—and you 
intimated that it was an opinion where you could say yes as easily 
as someone could say no—then if you coupled with it the increased 
authority of the Chairman, where do you lead yourself to? 

Secret tary McExroy. To me the increased authority of the Chair- 
man, is very unimportant in this. This is my opinion, Mr. Chair- 
man. I don’t think you feel the same way. 

But my personal opinion is that that is very unimportant. 

The thing that we have done from the standpoint of the Chairman 
is to give him actual authorization to do things he is now doing and 
also to refuse to dow ngrade him by saying he doesn’t have a vote when 
at present there is no v voting in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Gurser. Mr. Chairn man, along this same line, may I ask this 
question ? 

Can you think of one single surrender of civilian control over the 
General Staff, if one exists today, that this legislation would bring 
about, that is in existence today—one single loss of control, one area 
where there is any civilian control loss with this legislation ? 
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Secretary McEtroy. Well, in my opinion, there is no loss of civilian 
control. 

Mr. Gusser. I would like to ask one more question and then I in- 
tend to wind up. 

Could you tell me, Mr. Secretary, if this proposed reorganization 
would make any change in present practices during a period of na- 
tional emergency ? 

Secretary McE roy. I wonder if we may take that question—that 
takes some consideration. It is a good question. I don’t think so, 
but let—if you don’t mind—— 

Mr. Gupser. Surely. 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Gubser, we would like to take that one 
and file the answer to that for the record. 

Mr. Gupser. Well, I asked it to try to make a point. If there was 
no great difference, I would like to point out that this time—and I 
think General Twining will agree—is unique in peacetime history, be- 
cause we have a national emergency in peacetime, which I don’t think 
we ever had before. Would you agree with that, General Twining? 

General Twrnine. It certainly isn’t strictly peace. It is cold war, 
certainly. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cnarmman. Thank you, Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Huddleston—— 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, the President recently, when he appeared before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, stated that his plan would 
not merge our traditional forces into a single armed service. He said 
that any talk about it, and I quote: “of a monstrous General Staff, 
usually called Prussian,” was nonsense. He said his proposal will 
not create a single Chief of Staff, 

Now, I didn’t have the pleasure of serving in Congress in 1947 and 
1949, during the debate on this important subject, at the time that the 
National Security Act was up for consideration, but I certainly want 
to associate myself with those who are opposed to a single Chief of 
Staff, the merger of our Armed Forces and the creation of an Armed 
Forces General Staff. 

Mr. Secretary, what I want to ask you is: 

Would I be correct in assuming that you, too, are opposed to a 
single Chief of Staff and to the merger of our Armed Forces and to 
an Armed Forces General Staff? 

Secretary McExroy. I am opposed to a single Chief of Staff. We 
have proposed to the President the present Joint Chiefs of Staff, with 
a Chairman, which is what you have and which is what is included 
in the new legislation. 

I am against merger of the services. That is provided in the new 
legislation. Iam certainly in favor of the prohibition against merger 
of the services. 

On your point of the General Staff: If you are talking of what 
usually is referred to as the Prussian-type General Staff, if that is 
what you are referring to, we are not in favor of the Prussian-type 
of General Staff. I would drop it there, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Hupptesron. Mr. Secretary, you can see from my place on the 
seating arrangement of the committee I am a comparatively new 
member of this commiitee. 
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I would like for you to tell me, if you will, why you are opposed to 
a single chief of staff, in the first place, and in the second place why 
you are opposed to the merger of our Armed Forces, and in the third 
place why you are opposed to an Armed Forces General Staff. 

Secretary McExroy. I didn’t say I was opposed to an Armed Forces 
General Staff. 

Mr. Huppieston. I mean of the Prussian staff. 

Secretary McExroy. General staff. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s confine it to Armed Forces General Staff. 

Secretary McEtroy. He said Prussian type. 

The Cuamman. Well 

Secretary McExroy. I think he said a Prussian type. 

The Cuairman. Did he? [Laughter.] 

Secretary McEtroy. We went through this question of a single 
Chief of Staff, to take that one as the first one, I think that you named. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McEx.roy. There are very able people that think that we 
should go in the direction of a single Chief of Staff because of the 
authority that is present in a single individual to issue commands very 
quickly to the combatant forces. 

We listened to those people, and these are people that have been in 
the Department of Defense, and I think any of us around here would 
regard them as able people. I do. 

We rejected that, that is, I rejected it, and the President did. 

My reason was—and I think it is his as well—that the responsibili- 
ties of the Chiefs of Staff are of such gravity in the making of war in 
which our people’s lives would be jeopardized in this country that 
we did not feel that even that greater directness of authority, which 
does come from a single individual running a show, was a price that 
was too high to pay in terms of our dependence for a decision of this 
gravity on a single individual. We felt that the country’s protection, 
by having the Chiefs of services, in association with the Chairman 
making these grave decisions, was a better way in which this part of 
our security establishment should be run. 

That was the reason we reached this conclusion. 

As I say, some extremely able people would go the other way. 
Maybe you would, I don’t know. 

Mr. Hupptesron. Can you tell the committee the individuals that 
you consulted with who did favor the single chief of staff concept? 

Secretary McEtroy. No. These people that we consulted with we 
consulted on a basis of private conference and private discussion. 

We will give to the committee the complete list of those that we did 
talk to, and if they want to call them, and if the individuals want to 
appear, there is no reason why these questions can’t be asked of them. 
: But I don’t want to quote them. I don’t think it would be quite 

air. 

Mr. Huppteston. Can you tell us this, Mr. Secretary : 

Are they members of the Defense Establishment, military or 
civilian ? 

Secretary McEtroy. They are not now members of the Defense 
Establishment, but they have been members of the Defense Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, sir. 
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Secretary McExtroy. Now, on the matter of merger of the services, 
our feeling about that one was—and we didn’t take much time on 
this one. We took quite a little time on the other one—there is nothing 
but good in the individual services, in their building of spirit and 
morale in our overall Armed Forces, and so long as we have a means 
by which these service forces can be organized into unified commands, 
there is no reason for us to sacrifice these great traditions of the in- 
dividual services, with all of their importance in morale upbuilding, 
in order to get a single cutting edge for a given kind of combatant 
force. 

So that was the reason. As I say, it didn’t take us long to reach this 
conclusion, because I don’t find many people—although there are 
some—that think we should go to a single service. We don’t think 
that makes sense. I don’t think it makes sense. 

Mr. Huppteston. What about the third part of that question, Mr. 
Secretary, of why you are opposed to an Armed Forces general staff 
of the Prussian or German general staff type? 

Secretary McExroy. We think that the staff that is used for our 
planning, our unified planning and our unified direction of the opera- 
tions of the combatant commands, should be made up of able indi- 
viduals who serve and then move out to their services and do not 
therefore depend for their careers on the success of their service in 
the joint staff. 

Now, then, I don’t want this to be misunderstood. We certainly 
expect ‘that the quality of the job done in their service with the Joint 
Chiefs will be a major asset in their record, if they do well. But 
what we are saying is that we don’t approve of the continuing service 
throughout a service life in a staff function. 

Mr. ~ HUDDLESTON. Now, Mr. Secretary, is there anything in exist- 
ing law or in this bill that would require a man to be tr: ansferred out 
of a staff billet and into a field billet periodically, every few years— 
3 years, I believe you mentioned ? 

Secretary McExroy. It is in the new law; yes. 

Mr. Huppieston. It is in this new pone 

Secretary McExroy. The first time it has been in the law. We 
have put it in in this law. 

Mr. Huppteston. Now, Mr. Secretary, during the course of your 
studies in preparing yourself to undertake this mammoth task of 
reorganizing the Department of Defense, did you take occasion to 
study the background and history of the Prussian or German general 
staff concept, taking it back to the days of the elector of Brandenburg 
in 1640 and bringing it up to the present, to show just how that system 
evolved and what the consequences were ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. I did not. 

Mr. Huppieston. I want to ask you, Mr. Secretary, if—I believe 
you mentioned that one difference between the type of joint chiefs of 
staff and the present Joint Chiefs of Staff system which is established 
in this bill, and the Prussian or German general staff, was the fact 
that there is a provision to prevent the officers establishing careers as 
staff officers remaining in those positions throughout their entire 
military career, w hereas, in the bill, that type of operation is pro- 
hibited. 

Isn’t it a fact that the principal characteristic of a Prussian or 
German general staff is not that career sort of a setup, although that 
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is important, but isn’t it a fact of a unified central command in a staff 
which actually dictates orders and commands to the troops in the 
field and have a complete control over the entire military operation— 
isn’t that the real, fundamental of the General Staff concept, rather 
than this career thing ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Mr. Huddleston, I don’t know. And I will 
say there is a wide variety of misunderstanding about the German 
General Staff. I don’t say that you have it. Maybe you don’t have 
any misunderstanding of it at all. But if this is to be put on the 
record for some sort of official recording, then we had better submit 
something on just what the German General Staff concept is, and 
we will be very glad to do so. 

General Twrntna. I think we should put it in the record. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think maybe we should, because there has 
been a great deal of conversation about the Prussian General Staff, 
and I think it would be a very good idea to put it on the record, if 
you would like to have it done, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuartrman. Well, you want the right to give a complete ex- 
planation of what you interpret the Prussian staff system to be? 

eet McE troy. I believe that is the question that has been 
asked. 

Mr. Brooks. It ought to be in there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bares. Put it in. 

Mr. Brooks. It is a good point. 

The Cuarman. Put it in. 

General Twrntne. I think that would be very helpful. 

Mr. Huppteston. I think that would be important, Mr. Chairman, 
because we have had testimony here that this bill does not propose 
to set up that type of military organization. So, we certainly ought 
to have information as to just what we mean by that type of a military 
organization. Just a couple of other questions, Mr. Chairman, if 
you please. 

Mr. Secretary, as I understand this bill, it doesn’t propose to abol- 
ish the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. They 
are still constituted as statutory officers, civilian officers. Now, what 
will be the purpose of those officers, those civilian officers, if this bill 
isenacted? Just what will be their function ? 

Secretary McE roy. Well, they will head departments which will 
have all of the responsibilities that they now have, with the exception 
of the command function of combatant forces. The only way in 
which they will participate in the command function of the com- 
batant forces would be through their Chief of Staff, who would be 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But everything else would 
be retained by the services. It begins with the budget process. It 
includes recruiting, personnel administration, carrying on of research 
and development projects, and it includes procurement. There may 
be other things, but those are the principal things. But the principal 
point I would make is to say what is taken away. The only thing 
that is taken away is the direction of the combatant forces. 

The Cuarrman. And their staff work. 

Secretary McExroy. In the unified command. 

Mr. Huppteston. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in view of the fact-that there will be these limited 
administrative functions left in the Offices of the Secretary of the 
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Army, Navy, and Air Force, what is your view with regard to the 
establishment of three Assistant Secretaries of Defense for the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, and the abolishment of the Secretaries 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, so that these administrative func- 
tions will come directly under the Secretary of Defense through the 
Assistant Secretaries for the three services? 

Secretary McExroy. You say why not do away—— 

Mr. Huppieston. Why not do away with the 3 Secretaries of 
the services and establish 3 Assistant Secretaries of Defense for 
the separate services, to carry on these administrative functions? 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, we considered that you might designate 
Under Secretary of Defense for the Army, Under Seeret tary of De- 
fense for the Navy, and Under Secretary of Defense for Air. That 
was regarded, by a number of people who were consulting with us, 
as a superior way of handling this concept of a single department i in- 
stead of 3 departments within 1. 

We rejected it on the basis that, with the provisions that were 
recommended, including in a major way the elimination of the words 
“separately administered,” which, in our opinion, would then result 
in a good deal more successful integration of the services into a 
single Department of. Defense, that ‘there was no need to go any 
further, to such a degree as was recommended, that they be called 
Under Sec retary of Defense for Air , Army, or Navy. So, we left the 
secretaryships as they were. 

Mr. Huppiteston. Would that change merely result in a change of 
name, from Secretary of the Army to Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for the Army, and from Secretary of the Navy to Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for the Navy, and from Secretary of the Air Force to 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for the Air Force—wouldn’t that, 
actually, be the only change that would be necessary to set up the 
3 Assistant Secretaries in lieu of the 3 Secretaries such as we have 
today ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, we felt that this was downgrading to 
the position. The position is a position of major importance in the 
Department. We felt that there was no need to do that. We felt 
that you would have less success in obtaining highly qualified people. 
So, we saw nothing to gain, and we saw quite a good deal to lose. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Secretary, from what you stated to Mr. Huddleston, you gave, 
probably, more consideraton and thought to the concept of a single 
Chief of Staff than most anything else in the reorganization plan? 

As you stated, you had no hesitancy about merger and these other 
things. 

Secretary McEtroy. No; I won't say that. We gave a great deal of 
thought to the organization of the research and engineering part of 
our Department. “We gave a great. deal of thought toa variety of 
things. But what I was saying, Mr. Chairman, was that, relative to 
the merger of the services, there was much more consider ‘ation given 
to this question of a single Chief of Staff versus Joint Chiefs. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary McExroy. Because there was a good deal more experi- 
enced sponsorship. 
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The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Seeretary McExroy. Of the single Chief of Staff, and we felt for 
that reason it should be pestiidoaen carefully by our "consultants. 

The Cuarrman. Then the question of the setup as it is today versus 
the single Chief of Staff consumed probably more thought and con- 
sideration than any other phase of the reorganization plan? 

Secretary McExtroy. No; I wouldn't say so, sir. If there is any 
single thing that I think took more of our time than anything else, 
it was how we felt the research and engineering part of the Depart- 
ment’s work should be organized. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the . gentleman yield? 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Did it ever occur to you whether or not consideration 
could be given to, in view of the position that the members have taken, 
that putting three civilians, appointed by the President on that staff, 
might assure the American people that certainly it is still going to be 
under civilian control? And on top of that, it would be a balanced 
group, because under the present setup, they are all prejudiced in 
favor of their particular branch of service. You might get some civil- 
ians in there that offset their military thinking and bring about a 
stabilized condition. It is merely an idea. 

Secretary McExtroy. Yes. I would like to respond to that. 

We have what is a statutory part of the Department of Defense 
which is called the Armed Forces Policy Council, in which there is 
both civilians—which are the Secretaries of the services—and the 
military chiefs in a single group. We are adding to that or proposing 
to add to that in this legislation the Director “of Defense Research 
and Engineering. So I think we may be coming to your suggestion, 
Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. A little better balanced. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. It would satisfy not only the committee but the 
American people. 

The CuHamman. Mr. Becker, you are recognized now. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I didnt’ think we would 
get down this far. 

Mr. Secretary, I join in all the laudatory commendations that have 
been made about you this week. 

Secretary McExroy. Thank you. 

Mr. Becker. Therefore, I will save time without repeating any of 
the words used. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you. 

Mr. Becker. Now, Mr. Osmers here early this afternoon touched on 
one of the things that I get back home. I do not hear the fears ex- 
pressed by the people that we may go too far in this reorganization, 
but I do hear the fear expressed that perhaps we are not recognizing 
the relentless foe that we face, their one concept of conquering the 
world. They have a one-man force, a one-man operation, at all times. 

Now, Mr. Osmers asked the question, and I repeat this—and I would 
like to ask if you w ouldn’t mind that General Twining, as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff answer the question. Do- you think this 
legislation goes far enough, General, to do the job that must be done 
today ¢ 
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General Twr1ntna. As I understand it—and there are some things 
about the law that aren’t quite clear to me, as to how they could be 
worked out or worded. As I understand it, I think the intent of the 
President’s proposal goes plenty far enough and will improve a great 
deal our present operations. é 

Mr. Brecxer. Now, Mr. Secretary, the intent of this legislation now, 
as I see it, will straighten out the trail and shorten the trail between 
the top and the bottom, is that correct ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Command. 

Mr. Becker. Straightens out the command from top to bottom and 
shortens it. 

Now, this started over the hubbub over the missile development, 
the sputnik at that time. Now, I get to the question of the Director 
of Research and Development. ’ Will this in your opinion bring some 
kind of a consolidation of the work of the scientific effort in a de- 
velopment of the modern weapons of today? Will this do that job? 

Secretary McExroy. I think it will. And at the very least you 
will have a direction of the effort that is undertaken, which I think 
must involve some consolidation, which was your question. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Secretary McE roy. It ‘will at this point—it should involve some 
consolidation, but over a period of time it should avoid the necessity 
for any consolidation by seeing to it that we do not overlap 

Mr. Becker. Now 

Secretary McExroy. (continuing). In our research effort. 

Mr. Becker. In consolidation, I assure you I am not inferring 
merger. I am talking about consolidation of effort of the scientific 
forces now assigned to yeach one of the services. Will there be a better 
consolidation of effort in the direction of the end result, of getting 
the type of missiles and weapons that we need ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I would say that that certainly is expected and 
should happen. If it doesn’t then we do it very poorly. 

Mr. Becker. Do you conceive of the fact also that if we do change 
anything in the law today, in the Mutual Security Act of 1947 and 
1949, and the Congress finds that it has gone too far, we then have 
the right to repeal any part of that that we so desire, do we not? 

Secretary McExroy. Of course you do. I am sure you meant the 
National Security Act. 

Mr. Becker. I am talking about the National Security Act. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, I think you said “Mutual” and that is 
the reason 

Mr. Becker. I beg your pardon. I meant the National Security 
Act here. We then have the right to repeal any of that or change it 
as we want. 

Secretary McEtroy. At any time. 

Mr. Becker. So therefore we do retain the power in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Secretary McEtroy. You certainly do. 

Mr. Becker. Now, there have been questions of constitutional vio- 
lations here or constitutional responsibilities surrendered by the Con- 

ress, and we have had the discussion here about the Prussian— 
erman-Prussian military command. Isn’t it a fact that under the 
law today and under the Constitution, the President of the United 
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States as Commander in Chief has virtually that power today? Any 
order from the Commander in Chief going down to the military 
forces must be carried out, must it not? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. So you have actually today under civilian control 
1-man control, 1-man operation. 

Secretary McExroy. You must have, in any military force, some 
individual that can give a command that will be observed by any part 
of the force. 

Mr. Becker. Exactly. And wasn’t the very fact, as history has 
recorded, of Hitler in overriding his chief of staff recommendation 
to attack England and Hitler’s demand to attack Russia, that caused 
his downfall? At least it would be assumed anyway. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I am told that Hitler did disregard the 
advice of his professional military people and went his own way, and 
I think that was very much in the interest of his opponents. 

Mr. Becker. Exactly. 

Now, Mr. Secretary—Mr. Chairman, I hope you will understand 
why I did this. To save time, I took from your speech before the 
House last week certain points that had been made by you. They 
are not my interpretation, but I am pretty sure they pretty well spell 
out some questions you raised about this legislation. 

I asked the Secretary, or through his staff, to submit his answers 
to those questions. I have them here and many of those questions 
have been answered by the Secretary today, and I am going through 
them now, but they are very concise and very complete and in direct 
line with the questioning that has taken place here. 

Now, the one point that I want to make, that has been raised, is 
this question of transferring a man from the Navy to the Army, the 
right that you ask in this legislation. What does that do to that man 
as to future service ? 

Secretary McExtroy. It would have to mean that the man would 
have the same promotion standing, promotion rights—what do you 
call it, Nate? 

General Twintna. The same relative standing. 

Secretary McExroy. The same relative standing as he went from 
one service to the other and he would have to be in the position where 
he would sacrifice none of those rights. That is implicit in this 
authority. 

Mr. Becker. And would he be then—would he then be in the posi- 
tion of being promoted regularly in accordance with age and category 
and so on and so forth ? , 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. He would be? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. Now, you see, the only way you 
could do it is the man would have to resign and be reappointed. If 
he did this, then he would sacrifice all of those things. 

Mr. Becker. May I ask General Twining a question? You say— 
the Secretary said that couldn’t be done now. 

General Twrntnea. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. If this legislation is passed and you can then transfer 
a man from the Army to the Navy command, he will be of more value 
in that position serving with a Navy command than he would if he 
remained in the Army command and then lent his consulting ability ? 
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General Twrntne. Well, it depends on what his specialty was. As 
the Secretary pointed out, in the electronics or the missile field, he 
may have lost in his service the thing that he was most adept at and 
by transferring to another service he would pick that ioasialie of his 
up and help not only himself, but the country. 

Mr. Becxer. Let me ask you this further. 

General Twintne. I don’t think any officer would want to transfer 
from one service to another unless he thought he was going to help 
himself or help his country. 

Mr. Becker. Let me ask you this question: Do you think you would 
receive much opposition in the direction of this type of legislation 
about transfers ¢ 

General Twintnc. From the individual ? 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

General Twrninc. Well, he volunteers to do this. It is purely 
voluntary. 

Mr. Becker. Oh, it is purely on a voluntary basis ? 

General Twrntne. Yes, purely voluntary. 

Mr. Becker. And this legislation is purely permissive ? 

General Twrntne. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. It gives you the permission to do that. 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. It straightens out that question there. It is permissive 
on the part of the individual. He may not obey an order in that case. 

Secretary McE:roy. Yes, it says that in the legislation. 

Mr. Bares. With his consent. 

Secretary McE.roy. With his consent. 

Mr. Becker. With his consent. I have been over this and I had 
forgotten the point. I wanted to make it clear. 

Secretary McEx:roy. That is right. 

Mr. Brecker. Now, much has been stressed about the missile pro- 
gram, Mr. Secretary——and this is going to be my last question. ‘Today, 
in the Research and Development Department, all of that, of the vari- 
ous services, will then come under the direction of this new directive, 
this new 

Secretary McExroy. Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 

Mr. Becker. Director of Defense Research and Engineering. He 
will be able to, from his position in the Department of Defense, to see 
that all of those activities are properly coordinated. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. The law says he will super- 
vise all research and engineering activities in the Department, of 
Defense. 

Mr. Becker. Supervising is a good word, Mr. Secretary, but I 
want to know will it give him the power to coordinate ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well—— 

Mr. Becker. And give orders to coordinate. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. There are some other words—I think 
“direct” is also in there. “Supervise” is one, but then there is a word 
that says “direct.” He will have the authority to give orders to avoid 
overlapping in this field. 

Mr. Becker. I want to make sure of that, because that, I think, is 
something we very badly need. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you very much. That about concludes my 
questions. Thank you, General Twining. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Kitchin, have you any questions? 

Mr. Kircutn. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I join with all the kind things that have been said. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kircutn. And I would like to add to that, that I am a great 
admirer of your tenacity of purpose and your physical ability to with- 
stand this, this late in the afternoon especially. And when it gets 
down to about this time in the afternoon it is hard enough to ask a 
question intelligently, much less get the witness to answer it intelli- 
gently. 

So I am not going to impose too heavily upon your time. 

Secretary McE troy. You go as far as you like, Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Krrcnr. Well, I will ‘selfishly say that I don't like to go too 
far at this time in the afternoon. 

Secretary McExroy. O.K. 

Mr. Krrcntn. Several questions that I had, Mr. Secretary, have 
been asked before. Because when you get down to the 37th man on 
a 37-man committee, why, if the committee is intelligent, as this 
committee is, most of the questions have been asked that, are pertinent 
to the proposition. 

At the expense of being a little bit repetitious, I gather from the 
line of questioning and the answers by you 3 gentlemen, that the 3 
main purposes that are embraced in this new proposed legislation 
narrow themselves down to an increase of the staff from 210 to ap- 
proximately 400 members of that staff, the second one is the creation 
of this Director of Research and Engineering, and the third is the 
omission of the separate administration provision as it pertains to the 
services under the Defense Department. 

Am I correct in those three main provisions? 

Secretary McEnroy. I think those are the fundamentals. Mr. 
Coolidge—there are some others in here, which we don’t—I think—— 

Mr. Krrcurin. Well, let me clarify that. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well—— 

Mr. Krrentn. Speaking of a main provision, I meant to say that 
in the creation of an additional number in the so-called General Staff 
would embrace a unified command structure, which you say is the 
heart and soul of this particular legislation. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right, it would embrace an operations 
section of the Joint Staff which we think is required to give us the 
processing of the orders and the supplying of a flow of orders to the 
unified commands. 

Mr. Kircnin. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. All right. 

Mr. Kircnin. Now, if those three are the principal or main pro- 
visions in this partic ular type of legislation that has been proposed— 
and I am not referring to the flexibility in the control of funds which 
you said could be done by the requests from the Appropriations 
Committee at the proper time—doesn’t it seem a little strange that all 
of the hullaballoo on the outside, and I am not talking about. within 
the Department now, and I hate to mention the word “political” in 
hearings of this import, but aren’t we taking the people for a ride 
on the proposition of a complete reorganization of the Defense De- 
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partment, when we are only asking for three major amendments to 
the present existing act / 

Now, if that is embarrassing to answer it, since I have mentioned 
the word politics, don’t answer “it. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, my answer I w ould hope would not be 
construed as politics, because I haven’t, I hope in my remarks, been 
talking in any political sense except I am a member of the President’s 
Cabinet which I suppose can’t escape having some political com- 

plexion. 

But my answer is “I think there has been a reaction to this legisla- 
tion which has not arisen under a complete understanding of ‘what 
was requested.” 

I think there has been a feeling that a great deal more in terms of 
overturn of the existing legislation was involved than actually is the 
case. 

But this sometimes depends on people’s judgments about whether 
certain things that seem relatively modest as changes to me are also 
modest to them. 

And I respect their right to make their own judgments. 

Mr. Kircutn. And so do I, Mr. Secretary. 

But the point I am trying to make is th: at I think that the American 
people are being oversold on the basis of a complete reorganization of 
our Defense Department, when we get down to the rel: ative aspects of 
the changes that actually are required to actually meet the necessities 
that you say that the Defense Department needs at the present time. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, it is very difficult for us to know whether 
to agree with you that these are modest changes, or to say that they 
are big changes. 

The changes that we are requesting seem very important to us, and 
if they are of that degree of importance, then it is pretty hard to say 
that they aren’t important. 

I think they are important. I think they have been, to some extent, 
overmagnified, in my judgment—in certain of the publicity. 

Mr. Krrcntn. I had reference to the publicity or the s: ilesmanship 
side of this thing. Not that I necessarily agree with any of the changes 
or agree with all of them. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Krrenin. Iam not commenting as to that aspect of it. 

Secretary McExroy. The effort I think that is being made here is, 
I think, one of the constructive things that is going on. There is a 
great attempt, and I think a very dispassionate attempt has been made 
in this body to get the information laid out here. I think it is the 
healthiest action that you could have. 

Mr. Krrcut1n. Now, one statement that I might allude to the outside 
forces that are working on this particular sales program. I was a little 
bit amazed at the press conference of the President, or the results of it, 
yesterday, wherein a question, in my particular opinion, was asked, 
based upon the evidence or testimony taken at this particular hearing 
as to a possibility existing, at which time the President asked the in- 
quirer whether or not the inquirer had read the law. 

Now, I am not presuming on the fact that he misused the word “law.” 
when it is not a law and it is a proposed piece of legislation. 
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But I feel that the results of these inquiries here would probably 
carry out that there is that witch-hunting possibility to which the lady 
referred when she quoted the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Kilday, in 
his interrogation. To that extent, I say that some of the elements of 
the outside salesmanship are probably going overboard. 

Now, you don’t have to comment about that. 

Secretary McExtroy. No; I would rather not, so far as the President 
is concerned, 

Mr. Kircuin. Yes. 

Secretary McErroy. But I think Mr. Kilday agreed with me later 
that the kind of extreme, the kind of ad absurdum extreme that he 
suggested as a possibility is a possibility under the present law as well 
as under the new law. 

Mr. Kircxuin. Possibly so, but that doesn’t correct the statement that 
was made. 

Secretary McE roy. No; I think that is right. But I think it is 
important to understand it. 

Mr. Kireurn. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. It isn’t simply due to the change in the law 
that this kind of absurd extreme could be possible. 

Mr. Kircurin. Now, getting down to removing the sand from the 
gearbox, that was referred to by Mr. Coolidge, instead of striking the 
words “separately administered,” do you think we could work out 
some kind of acceptable compromise on that particular provision by 
leaving the words “separately administered except,” and then spell 
out in the law what exception you want made in the law ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, I don’t want to rule out any possible way 
of arriving at what is a sound conclusion in the legislation. 

I think that what we would have to do—and this is what I hope 
will be suggested at some poe here—is that our legislative people 
take some time to work with the legislative advisers to the committee 
on various of these provisions. 

Among us, we will have to feel when this exercise is finished that 
the essential characteristics that are needed are there, or else we will 
have to havea difference of opinion on the result. 

But I think that there should be, just as soon as you gentlemen feel 
as if we have reached that point or you have reached that point in your 
examination of witnesses, a working together of that sort, to take all 
of the information, all of the questions that have been raised and see 
whether we would still write or still propose to write the legislation 
in the way in which it was set up and proposed in the President’s 
message. 

Mr. Kircutn. Well, taking these three major points that we are 
trying to reach some decision on as being the major points, and if 
the words “separately administered,” are left in the bill, m the law 
itself, it might remove a lot of this conjecture on the part of some 
people as to whether or not there could be this complete unification of 
services under an administrative order. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well 

Mr. Kircurn. And if it is spelled out, the “separately administered 
except,” and then spelled out in those instances where there is that 
exception, it might clarify that particular point. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well 
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Mr. Krrcentn. But I accept your answer on the other ; we could work 
it out. 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to take note of your suggestion, 
Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kircutn. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. And let us be thinking about it. 

Mr. Krrent. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. This is a point at which there is some consider- 
able difference, I would say, between those that think yes and those 
that think no. There may be some in-between spot for it. 

Mr. Kircuri. Getting to the second one—and my time is about out. 
Getting to the second point, that is, I don’t think that there has been 
any hesits ancy on the part of anyone in this committee to recognize 
the adv isability of coordinating the efforts in the research field. So, 
actually, the creation of a Director of Research and E ungineering— 
call him what you may, Director or Under Secretary—I don’t think 
that has been exhibited here as one of the points of contention. 

Secretary McExroy. I haven’t thought so. 

Mr. Kircurn. So, thereby, we eliminate, possibly, contention over 
two areas in which we are now involved. 

It comes down to the so-called General Staff, or the cutting out of 
the service Secretaries themselves from the link in the command chain, 
in what we have referred to as a unified command. 

Now, let me make an admission, that, the first day of the he — 
unified command meant, to me, unified command in the field of oper: 
tion. That you have power to do today, and that you have plvaiidy 
done in many instances, and that you could do in other instances today, 
if you so desire. 

For clarification of the record, I am assuming that the unified com- 
mand that you have reference to is the unified chain of command in 
your Staff setup; is that right ? 

Secretary McEtroy. No. Unified command does, to us, mean a field 
combat command. 

Mr. Krrentn. But you have that authority without this legislation. 

Secretary McEtroy. We have authority, but there are fuzzy areas 
in which there is lack of complete authority over all the components 
of those commands. 

We do need some strengthening of legislation to make it certain 
that there can’t be, by order of the Chief of Staff of a service, any with- 
drawal of components of that unified command without the knowledge 
and complete concurrence of the unified commander. 

We need that kind of legislation. Then we also need, as you pointed 
out earlier, the relief from the limitation of 210 on the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Kircentn. But there has been no incident in which any with- 
drawal of components has been used, in authoring the proposal ? 

Secretary McE.roy. You say has it happened ? 

Mr. Krrcnry. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, this is exactly the kind of question we 
had come up twice before, and we have asked that this be considered 
in executive session. 

Mr. Kircuin. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. General Twining will discuss that, but we 
should not do it in public session. 

Mr. Kircnry. All right. Then I think that completes it. 
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The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Kitchin. Now, has the 
Delegate from Hawaii any questions to ask ¢ 

Mr. Burns. One or two, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

The Cuarrman. Then I will recognize the Delegate from Hawaii, 
Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Secretary, I would like to associate myself with the 
tribute paid to you by every other member of this committee, for your 

candor and, particularly, the remarks made by Mr. Reece. 

Secretary McExroy. Thank you, Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Burns. In talking about unified commands, may I ask you, Mr. 
Secretary, as of now—I “have had the pleasure of working with some 
of them in the field. How do they receive their orders at the paesviet 
time in pursuance of their duties in their unified command ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. General Twining, will you answer that? How 
do they get their orders in the field now, the unified commander ¢ 

General Twintnc. Each one of the unified commands is assigned to 
one of the services, acting as executive agent. For instance, CINC- 
PAC is the Navy. So, the orders to CINC PAC go from the Chief 
of Naval Operations or the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, to CINCPAC now. That would be changed under this 
new regulation, where it would come from the Secretary of Defense 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to CINCPAC. 

Secretary McEnroy. That is Admiral Stump, in Hawaii. 

Mr. Burns. It is Admiral Stump. Then we also have a subordinate 
unified command for another operation out there. 

Secretary McEiroy. Yes. 

Mr. Burns. Then, Mr. Secretary, while I would agree, and I think, 
most everyone else, that political appointees have a responsibility to 
the team of which they are members, I do think—and I would like to 
suggest—that the American people are entitled to all views in ques- 
tion from as know ledgeable people as are available, such as members 
of the armed services. I question very seriously whether, in the pre- 
sentation of policies or programs that they should be hindered from 
expressing, before a decision is made by the Congress or the people, 
which is actually the Congress in this instance, their opinions. And 
yet you are making them—and the reservation was made earlier that 
it has happened heretofore. It has been a matter of concern to the 
chairman and others—making them members of the team, which, 
actually, they are not, in the strict sense of being a member of this 
political appointees and of the team of the administration. They are 
a team—a part of the team as Americans, and we all are, you and the 
Members of Congress and everybody else. But to hinder them from 
giving their views to the American people are views, naturally, that 
would take into consideration their integrity and the integr ity of their 
organization, does seem to me to keep from the American people 
information they are entitled to. 

Secretary McEtroy. We believe, Mr. Burns, that as men appeat 
before this committee in public session, their views will be well re- 
ported, and in that kind of a forum they clearly are being asked to give 
objective views to a deliberative body, which ‘takes us out of the area 
of public declarations with the various kinds of excesses that can some- 
times happen in that kind of a situation. 
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I hope that you and I don’t have too much of a disagreement about 
this because I think that this is of rather particular importance in a 


military organization. The Commander in Chief of the forces of the 


United States has proposed some legislation, after considerable de- 
liberation. I think it 1s quite in order for honest opinions to be ex- 
pressed about that to the Congress, who are deliberating what action 
they should take. And they should have the best experienced opinion 
that they can find from within the services and within our civilian 
organization. Beyond that, it seems to me it is very doubtful that 
there should be any wide-open debate by military personnel. It really 
takes the military personnel right into the political arena, and I don’t 
think that that is wise in the interests of the Armed Forces, them- 
selves. 

Mr. Burns. I can support you, Mr. Secretary, and I am sure most 
of the members of the committee do, on most of the factors involved 
inthere. Although there is the point that the American people, whom, 
after all, the Congress represents, have a right to the full facts and not 
to a restricted portion of them, as is brought out in testimony. I think 
it is a matter that probably deserves further consideration. If they 
are going to be able to speak for the proposition, why, then somebody 
should be able to speak against the proposition from the same point of 
knowledgeability. It is just a thought that occurs to me. 

Secretary McExroy. All right, thank you, Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Burns. I will, certainly. 

Mr. Brooks. The Delegate from Hawaii is asking you questions. 
And I would like to ask this point, because it has a special reference 
to Hawaii. 

The agitation for unification of forces in emergency started 
largely—it started as a result of the surprise attack on Hawaii by the 
Japs. That is true; isn’t it? 

ecretary McExroy. Well, there has been a good deal of citing of 
the difficulty at Pearl Harbor as being due to the fact that there was 
not a unity of command there. Is that correct? 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. What I wanted to ask you is this: 

As I sum up everything that you have said in the last 10 hours that 
you have been testifying, it seems to me what you want is a workable 
Defense Department, so, come another emergency—and it will come by 
surprise, as Hawaii did—you will have a workable organization that 
can immediately proceed to fight a war of defense; isn’t that it ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And what we want to do is to give you that organiza- 
tion in the knowledge that the security of our country is of prime 
importance, and following that, to make such reservations upon the 
powers of those in authority that we give that no one can abuse the 
authority we give in legislation. 

Would that sum it up pretty well / 

Secretary McExroy. I think so. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, thank you very much. Thank you. 

Mr. Burns. I only have one more question, Mr. Secretary. And 
this is of rather overall consideration and it is going into hypothetical 
because what the committee does adopt and approve and what the 
Congress does finally adopt goes on for years and affects many other 
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things. If what is presently proposed by the administration were en- 
acted into law in 1947, considering ev erything that has happened since 
then, with the various Secretaries of Defense and suggestions that 
have been made, what would you want to say or would you consider 

saying would be the present position of our posture in defense in the 
world. today / 

Secretary McExroy. I think I can only answer that in very general 
terms, Mr. Burns. I think it would be improved. I think we would 
have had used our money more efficiently, the money that has been 
sunk in research and engineering projects, which have overlapped and 
for that reason been wasteful. 1 think as a matter of fact that the 
command line would be one in which we would be more comfortable 
today. I think that the cloudiness as to the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense in certain areas will be removed and you could hold him 
more finally and definitely responsible for the things that have gone 
on and are going on. I don’t doubt you hold him responsible anyway. 
That general type of thing is the only way I can answer that ques- 
tion, Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Burns. I have consideration of the position of Secretaries of 
Defense over the past 10-odd years. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Mr. Burns. In connection with those things that you did mention, 
I believe that most of those could have been done ‘administratively 
anyway. 

Secret tary McEtroy. Well, that is true about a very few of them. 

We can’t operate the unified commands in the simplified command 
structure that is proposed here without relief on the number of offi- 
cers in the Joint Staff. We can’t give effective supervision and direc- 
tion of the research and engineering programs to the degree that we 
want to have it without the creation of the new position ‘that we are 
requesting. 

In answering you, I don’t propose to tell you that we couldn’t have 
run the Department better under the present law. I think every Sec- 
retary who is alive would say it could have been run better, including 
this one. But I think that these are evolutionary improvements in the 
law and you are going to have some more of them, I am sure, as you 
get additional administrations in here. At least they are going to be 
proposed. And ultimately you will have a law which still has de- 
ficiencies, but will be increasingly. I would hope, r responsive to changes 
in conditions. One of the reasons we are proposing what we are pro- 
posing is because of the changing conditions, and you have continuing 
changes of conditions. 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Secretary, what I have reference to, if I remember 
correctly—and I am way out on the tail, without any service here. It 
seems to me there was a proposition to do away with the Marine Corps 
at one time. There was considerable controversy in the not too far 
distant past over heavy bombers and light bombers. There were also 
many other provisions advanced over “the last few years that took 
great effort on the part of great men, both in the Congress and in the 
services, to prevent. I think some of those under the authority granted 
here would have been carried through. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I think you could do away with bombers 
under your present authority. I think it would be very hard to have 
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it approved in any kind of an appropriation bill that you might 
bring up. 

I am not familiar with any attempt to do away with the Marine 
Corps. Have you been ? 

General Twinine. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. JCS 1478 Paper. 

Secretary McExtroy. You say there was such a thing ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. JCS 1478 Paper of 1947. They were in the 
hearings of 1947 

Secretary McExroy. Apparently there was. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is implication, Mr. Secretary. I mean you 
will find people who say there was and you will find some people who 
say there was not. 

Secretary McExroy. In any case, in this particular legislation, Mr. 
Burns, there is specific provision in the preamble that you will have 
the three services, you will have the Naval air arm and you will have 
the Marines. So 1 don’t see how you can have any such thing as that 
happen under this legislation. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Burns. I yield the balance of my time. 

Mr. Héserr. I want to ask one question, Mr. Chairman, before his 
time is up fj 

The Cuairrman. His time is up. 

Mr. Hépert. No, he has 2 imnutes. 

I am very sensitive, as you well know, Mr. Secretary: to the right 
of the American people to know exactly everything that is going on. 
And we discussed this yesterday and we discussed it some today again. 
Mr. Burns just discussed it. And that is in connection with your—I 
think you were satisfied that this forum here, within this foxhole on 
the Hill, is sufficient for the American people to know both sides of 
this question. In other words, you take the position that anybody 
speaking out against the bill will have their right to talk here, and that 
is sufficient for the American people to know; is that correct ? 

Secretary McExroy. In my opinion, that is adequate for them to 
know, yes. 

Mr. Hésert. That is adequate. Then why shouldn’t it work the 
other way, too, and let it be adequé ite in here for those who advocate 
your proposal instead of organizing this refined operation 23 into 
operation 24 ? 

Secretary McExtroy. What are operations 23 and 24? 

Mr. Héserr. Twenty-three is a very famous operation. Adm. 
Arleigh Burke is very familiar with it. It is the same type of setup 
you got. That was a Navy setup. And I dub your setup in the De- 
fense Department as a refined operation 23 and call it 24. 

Secretary McEtroy. Are you suggesting that I not talk outside in 
favor of this bill? 

Mr. Hépert. No, sir. I am suggesting that anybody that wants 
to talk outside, talk outside, but at “the same time anybody that wants 
to talk outside against, be allowed to talk outside, or else nobody else. 
I am not talking about you as the Secretary. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think I differentiate, Mr. Hébert, between 
the men that are in uniform and the men that are civilian appointees 
of the President. In my opinion 
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Secretary McEtroy. In my opinion, if you get the uniformed chiefs 
of our services into a political row at any point—there is no use sayin 
this doesn’t have political implications because it does, even though 
in this committee room I congratulate you on keeping it out so far 
as I could see. But there are political implications in this and I think 
that it is very much against the interest of this country to get our uni- 
formed people out making speeches in what are political kinds of 
areas. 

Mr. Héeert. We are not in disagreement on that. I agree with 
you there. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

Mr. Hésert. I am talking about your political appointees, your 
Assistant Secretary, or Under Secretaries. 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, I think as far as the Presidential ap- 
pointees are concerned, all of us are vulnerable as members of the 
President’s team. We can be attacked on that basis. But we can 
also do as the President’s program justifies. And I think that just 
happens to be one of the things that goes with having an administra- 
tion. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, tomorrow morning if it meets 
with your convenience, I would like for you and General Twining 
and Mr. Coolidge to return, and, if possible, to advise the committee 
with reference to the questions that we have submitted to you. Now, 
I am hoping this: I am hoping that we might be able to finish with 
you in the morning. Then we will ask General Twining. Follow- 
ing General Twining, we will ask the other three members of the 
JCS. Following that, I would like to have General Bradley and 
Admiral Radford. That is what I would like to have. We can prob- 
ably start with General Twining tomorrow after we get through 
with you, because I don’t anticipate we will be more than a couple of 
hours winding you up, at which time I think we can excuse you. 

But I want to know this, now, Mr. Secretary. When we excuse you, 
who are you leaving here as your representative? Mr. Coolidge? 
You see, ordinarily when the Department sends up a measure it desig- 
nates some department official to be spokesman, and I assume—we 
don’t want to keep you up here. We can get along with Mr. Cool- 
idge, I think. 

Secretary McEtroy. May I suggest a name—— 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Secretary McEnroy. For that tomorrow, sir? 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Secretary McExrroy. I would like to talk with Mr. Coolidge. 

The Cuarrman. All right; we will take a recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5: 20 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Friday, April 25, 1958.) 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday April 25, 1958. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 
The Cuatrman. Let the committee come to order. 
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Mr. Secretary, there is some thought that probably you might be in 
position to submit to the committee s the answers to the questions sub- 
mitted the other day. 

Do you want to make any statement with reference to that? 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee. I said the other day that we would make every ef- 
fort to have the answers to these questions available by today. We 
have been working diligently on the answers. Particularly, the 
No. 1 question requires the best we have in order to state clearly just 
what our need for these powers is. 

I want the answers when they do come to this committee to reflect 
my own personal views. I have been a little short of time in order to 
do this in the way in which I want to, and I would like to ask the 
indulgence of the committee in my postponement of this for about 
another 24 hours. If I don’t meet with the committee this afternoon, 
as I understand you probably will not want to meet, then I can spend 
the time on this testimony. 

The Cuarmman. I know that is entirely agreeable with the com- 
mittee. 

And any time next week, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
or whenever you can get around to it, will ‘be perfectly all right. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is very generous, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you, 

The Cuarmman. Now, members of the committee, there are a few 
questions that I would like for the staff to address to the Secretary. 

Mr. Blandford, you are recognized now for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. Mr. Secretary, is it not historically cor- 
rect that each reorganization of the Departmentof Defense has sought 
greater authority for the Secretary of Defense and a greater concen- 
tration of military authority in one officer, with a consequent lessening 
of the power and control of the departmental Secretaries ? 

(Secretary McElroy confers. ) 

Secretary McExroy. I have consulted Mr. Coolidge who is quite 
familiar with the history on this. 

It could be that you would prefer to address this question to him. 
But I will be glad to give you my own answer, and then if you want 
to pursue it further with him, all right. 

I believe that it is a fact that in the successive modifications of the 
National Security Act, there has been a consistent attempt to clarify 
and give increased power to the Secretary of Defense. 

I do not believe, if I understand your question correctly, that there 
has been any attempt to give increasing authority to any single mili- 
tary officer. 

Mr. Branprorp. Well, I call your attention to the 1949 amendments 
which created the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff when there 
was not one in the 1947 act, and the 1953 act which enlarged the powers 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, and that was the reason I posed 
the question as I did. I think the answer is that there is obviously 
at least a greater enhancement of the prestige of the Chairman and 
has been increasingly so since the original enactment of the National 
Security Act. 

Secretary McExroy. I think it was found in order to make the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff operation workable that a chairman was de- 
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sirable. We have discussed here the things that are proposed to give 
to the Chairman authority to do those things which he is now doing 
and also to remove what we consider a downgrading provision:-of the 
Chairman, which is that which denies him a vote. 

In our judgment, however, the Chairman remains a man who is 
a part of the Joint Chiefs’ operation, with each member of the Joint 
Chiefs continuing to have his independent right to take an exception 
to the majority conclusions reached and that split view is forwarded 
the Secretary with detailed explanations, in writing pointing out the 
specific points of, and reasons for, disagreement. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Would you not agree that placing the Joint Staff 
under the Chairman is different than having the Joint Staff under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, if you were talking about the present 
legislation. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McExroy. As you know, Mr. Blandford, the legislation, 
as it now is written, authorizes the Chairman to manage the Joint 
Staff. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct. 

Secretary McExtroy. The two new provisions permit him as well 
as the Joint Chiefs to assign work to the Joint Staff and also au- 
thorizes him to appoint, with the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the director of the Joint staff. 

In our judgment, a man who manages the staff should very natu- 
rally have the authority to appoint the director, so long as the ieane 
appointing authority is the Secretary of Defense. 

r. BLanprorp. Do you not go one step further, and put the Joint 
Staff under the Chairman ? 

Secretary McE troy. Under the management. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I believe it is in the proposal: “Under the Chair- 
man.” 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, is that in the current law? 

Mr. Cootimner. No. 

(Secretary McElroy confers.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. I will read the language, Mr. Secretary. 

Today the language says: 


There is under the Joint Chiefs of Staff a Joint Staff. 
Your proposal is that— 
There is under the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff a Joint Staff. 
Mr. Kitpay. I believe you should read more of that provision, 


Mr. Blandford. 

Secretary McEntroy. These are words which I don’t believe have 
any real difference. 

As I read the legislation that has been given to me here—and you 
are getting into details of legislation which are very difficult for me 
as a 

Mr. Bianprorp. You understand now the reason I asked the first 
question, that this seems to be an enhancement of the power and 
prestige of one individual, That is the only point I am making, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I think in very minor terms, I think you 
would have to say that your question should be answered affirmatively, 
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but you should add to your quote “selected by the Chiefs of Staff and 
approved by the Chairman.” 
r. Buanprorp. All right, sir. Thank you. 

Now; would you agree that a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
must continue to be not only the military chief of his service but must 
also be responsible for the performance and training of the members 
of the service regardless of where those persons are assigned ? 

Secretary McExtroy. The performance. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And training of the members of his service, re- 
gardless of where those persons are assigned ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, not for the performance of forces as- 
signed to unified commands, I would say for the training, yes, but not 
for the performance. 

In the unified command, I think the responsibility for the perform- 
ance must rest with the unified commander. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then you do not believe that the chief of a service 
should be responsible for the performance of the members of his serv- 
ice which are assigned to unified commands ? 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, he must—let me consult my military ad- 
viser about this one. 

(Confers. ) 

Secretary McEtroy: Well, he has the personnel administration re- 
sponsibility, so that promotion, fitness reports, and that kind of thing 
would continue to be a responsibility and matter of very great interest 
of the chief of the service. 

If, when you say performance, you mean what he does in a combat 
performance, then it must be under the direction of the unified com- 
mander. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Well, I think what I am trying to establish is the 
relationship of the military chief in his dual status, This appears, the 
legislation that you propose appears to take from that military chief 
much of the responsibility which he now has in his dual status and 
more or less separates him from his service for the purposes of plan- 
ning. I merely suggested it for consideration—and I won’t go into it 
further. 

If all operational forces are to be organized into unified commands 
subject only to the exceptions approved by the President, is it not 
possible—I- am using the word “possible” as a legal possibility—that 
the military departments may eventually lose their separate identities ? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t see how the services could lose their 
separate identities so toe as the legislation requires that they should 
exist as separate services. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, let me explain that just a little further. 

The President in his message said that he would put operational 
forces into unified commands. 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, is it not correct th: at these operational forces 
could consist of all elements of each service, under the language 
proposed ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I think we have already answered that to 
Mr. Kilday earlier in these sessions by saying that while we think 
it is a practical impossibility, we think it is a possibility. 

Mr. Bianpvrorp. It is a legal possibility ? 
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Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the only point I am making. 

Secretary McExroy. It is strictly a legal possibility. We think 
it is far-fetched. We think also, however, Mr. Bland ord, that this 
authority exists in the present legislation. 

Mr. Rivers. Did I understand, Mr. Chairman, that you say that 
the present law gives that same possibility ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Riv ers, there is nothing stopping the Presi- 
dent: from establishing unified command as he sees fit. Of course, 
this goes into the combatant functions provision. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. 

My question, Mr. Chairman, is this. I am not speaking about the 
unified command. I am speaking about the identity of the individu- 
ality of the services. 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t see how you could organize all of the 
administration of the service into unified commands. It would seem 
to me that that administration would have to continue to function 
even in that extreme unlikely possibility that you 

Mr. Bianprorp. You would have no objections to limitations, then, 
that would prevent such a possibility from taking place? 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to see how those might be worked 
out. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, of course. 

Secretary McEtroy. And I would like to avoid 

Mr. Buianprorp. I am not asking you to commit yourself at all, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What I am saying is that you are confining your- 
self to operational unified commands, combat forces. 

Secretary McExroy. The Presidents message says, General Twin- 
ing points out to me—and I will read it: 

I intend that, subject only to exceptions personally approved by the com- 
mander in chief, all of our operational forces be organized into truly unified 
commands. Such commands will be established at my direction. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

What I am asking, though: is there anything in your proposal that 
limits it to that, you see ? 

Secretary McExroy. You mean in the legislation ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. That is my whole point. 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think it is in either the present or the 
new legislation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is all I was trying to point out. 

Secretary McExroy. The proposal applies to just “operational 
forces.” 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then that would follow with this question, Mr. 
Secretary: Would you agree that your proposal with respect to en- 
larging the Joint Staff and converting the Joint Staff to an operating 
Staff should be confined solely to operations involving unified com- 
mands and then only with respect to combat missions ? 

Secretary McExroy. We don’t want to limit that strictly. We 
have one command, which is the Armed Forces special weapons proj- 
ect, which we would intend to put under the Joint Chiefs now, and 
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1i is not strictly a combat command. So, we would ‘not like to be 
restricted to the extent suggested. But, again, if we can ‘provide for 
such exceptions as that, which I thing the committee also‘woild re- 

rd as appropriate, I think we might work out some suitable 
anguage. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. Would it be correct to assume that, 
with the added responsibilities of operating the unified commands 
through the operating or integrated staff from the Joint Staff, the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff may well find that they have 
no time to devote to their military departments? 

Secretary McExroy. I can’t quite conceive of that happening, so 
long as they have their responsibilities as Chief of their service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then you don’t agree that the present Joint Chiefs 
have such tremendous responsibilities that they find it very difficult to 
take care of their present assignments for the military as military 
Chiefs? 

Secretary McEtroy. No, sir; we do think they have great difficulty, 
and what we are assuming is that they will be authorized, as the leg- 
islation requests, to delegate some of their authority and some of their 
responsibility to their Vice Chief. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Do they not have that authority now under Army 
regulations and Air Force regulations, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

I will put the regulations into the record that give them that au- 
thority now. 

(The regulations follow :) 

(Source: AR-10-5.) 

Army Vice Chief of Staff: The Vice Chief of Staff is the principal assistant 
and adviser to the Chief of Staff, and acts for him in his absence. 

In addition, the Vice Chief of Staff is responsible for effective administration 
and management in the Army Staff; insures coordination of the Deputy Chiefs 
of Staff and the heads of Army Staff agencies reporting to the Chief of Staff; 
and performs such duties as are delegated to him by the Chief of Staff. 

(Air Force chart book, p. 1:) 

Air Force Vice Chief of Staff. The Vice Chief of Staff, United States Air 
Force, acts as the officer through whom the Chief of Staff exercises authority 
over the United States Air Force and assigned supporting forces. He performs 
the duties of the Chief of Staff in the latter’s absence. He serves as Chairman 
of the Air Force Council. 

Secretary McEtroy. I am told that, as far as the statute is con- 
cerned, that authority resides only in the Chief of Naval Operations, 
among the three service Chiefs. But, on the regulations, I have no 
information. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I have been informed, and have been furnished 
copies of the regulations that indicate that the Army Chief of Staff 
feels that he can delegate certain of his responsibilities to the Vice 
Chief. 

Secretary McExroy. I think the committee should realize that the 
fact that this is not provided in law for the services, other than the 
Navy, has been used as a reason for not delegating to the extent that 
would be required as a means of relieving the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and Air Force for 

Mr. Branprorp. I think it is a relatively minor point, Mr. Secre- 
tary. I think the only point that came up was that—lI believe in the 
President’s message he used substantially the language that— 


We will give the Chiefs the authority to delegate, and then I will tell the 
Secretary of Defense to tell the Chiefs they must delegate their authority. 
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That is the only reason I asked the question. 

Secretary McExroy. I see. ites 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Secretary, your proposal would eliminate the 
numerical limitation on the Joint Staff. Perhaps I should put this 
question to General Twining. 

But have you decided today on the type of staff you want and how 
many officers you will need to operate your staff ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. You take that one, Nate, 

General Twinine. We have not decided definitely on the type of 
staff we will set up, nor of the numbers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then am I correct, General, that what you are 
really asking for in this respect is more or less a blank check at this 
point without knowing the type of staff we are going to have? 

General Twintne. Well, we can come up with this later. But we 
don’t know what kind of a proposal is going to go through the 
Congress. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Basing it upon your proposal, I would assume now 
you would have in mind whether you are going to have a J staff or an 
operating staff or what type of a staff, but apparently you have not 
that in mind. 

General Twinine. We have a pretty good idea that it will be the J 
staff or the present type of staff we have now plus an operational 
section. It will be one or the other, and, probably, the first. 

Mr. Bianprorp. My time has expired. 

The CHatrMan, I ask unanimous consent that the counsel may be 
permitted to continue to examine the witness. 

Go right ahead. 

Mr. Buianprorp. In that connection, General, would it be correct 
that you are planning now to have an operating integrated division 
in the Joint Staff which will prepare orders for the Secretary of De- 
fense’s signature which, in effect, will or could, under your proposal, 
direct logistical support for the unified commands? 

General Twintna. No. It will be operational directives. They will 
be written by the Chiefs, but they will not sign them. It will be writ- 
ten in the name of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, but my point 
_ General Twrntna. Logistical instructions will come from the serv- 
ices. 

Mr. Branprorp. I know, but under your proposal you say you 
might have a J type. If you have a J-4, will that not involve logis- 
tical support? 

General Twrntne. Logistic planning. They won’t go to the Joint 
Chiefs but will go to the services, for them to carry out the logistics 
part of the plan. 

Mr. Buianprorpv. How about the cumbersome, unreliable executive 
agency system to which the President referred when you are executing 
that type of command through the Secretary? Now, that logistical 
support, as you say, will go through the Secretary. So you are keep- 
ing a semblance of the executive agency type—perhaps that is the 
wrong expression, but at least you are giving to each Secretary the 
responsibility for logistical support of the forces for which he is 
responsible in that unified command; is that correct ? 

Geneial Twrntna. That is correct. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. There is no intention, then, on the part of the pres- 
ent Secretary of Defense or yourself to convert that operating staff 
into a completely integrated operating staff for all phases of the 
unified commands ¢ 

General Twin1ne. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Therefore, a numerical limitation—— 

General Twininc. But the planning is still there. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes. 

General Twininc. We must retain the planning in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This will be confined 

General Twinrneg. Overall. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This will be confined solely, then, to planning? 

Secretary McExroy. For logistics. 

General Twininc. For logistics. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, in ‘what other elements will it be expanded 
beyond planning? 

General Twininc. Well, I think that each section will have to be 
expanded slightly, because we are taking on a greater load. The in- 
creased workload won't all end up in this new operational section. 
Intelligence will get a little bigger load. So each section will have 
to have some augmentation. And that is what we are working on 
now. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, under this proposal would I be correct that 
without a numerical limitation this could be a gradual absorption 
of all staff duties now performed by the military ‘departments # 

General Twinrnc. No. No intention of that. It would be too 
cumbersome and it wouldn’t work. 

Mr. Buianprorp. You would agree, then, that a numercial limita- 
tion would be in order, to prevent such a thing from taking - re? 

General Twrnrne. It certainly would be a check on it, , it is 
pretty difficult now to figure just exactly how many this new or gani- 
zation is going to take. It is going to be a question of evolution. 
We aren’t Just going to go down one morning, if this bill is approved, 
and set up this organization. It is a question of evolution, and it 
will probably take us several months to set this thing up right, and 
we want to move slowly and move right. That is why we are so 
hesitant to say, “Fix it at a definite number.” 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

General Twintnc. We would like to have it flexible. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I was intrigued somewhat by the fact that you 
have not reached your numer ical limitation on the Joint Staff today. 
You only have, I believe, 185 officers, and you are authorized 210. 

General TwiniNc. That is correct, on the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, Mr. Secretary, Congress, on many occasions, 
and in the law, has stated its opposition to an Armed Forces General 
Staff. The fear is that such a staff leads to unilateral thinking, the 
development of single concepts, and the eventual loss of diversifica- 
tion of thought and capabilities. 

For example, there are outstanding military leaders who are con- 
vinced that nuclear wars will not be fought i in the future because both 
sides would lose. There are equally competent military leaders who 
feel that nuclear wars will inevitably be fought in the future. Thus, 
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the services prepare for both kinds of war. But is it not true, Mr. 
Secretary, that the way your proposal is written, an Armed Forces 
General Staff, or called by any name, could be created ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. No single Armed Forces Staff is likely so 
long as you have separate services. 

It seems to me that it is clear that you will have staffs in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. You will also have a Joint Staff. I don’t see 
any single General Staff in 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. I am asking if it is possible basically. All 
T am thinking of, reading it as a lawyer, is what this bill permits some 
future Secretary todo. I think that that goes to the heart of the ques- 
tion, as to what you have to put in legislation. 

Sec retary McEtroy. With the responsibilities that remain with the 
services, which are substantial, as we have discussed here before, you 
must have staffing in order to handle them. So I don’t see how you 
can come to a single staff. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, may I ask, Mr. Secretary, from the bill—— 

Mr. Gavin. Right at that point. 

Even if anybody did exceed their authority, that was granted to 
them by law, the Congress could take it away just as quickly as we 
gave it tothem. 

Secretary McExroy. Right. 

Mr. Bianprorv. From the law that you propose, what limitation 
is there—I should perhaps ask Mr. C oolidge this question—with re- 
spect to the responsibilities that will remain with the military depart- 
ments ¢ 

Mr. Cooper. Well, I should say the most important one in this 
phase we are discussing now would be training. You need a large 
staff for training, and in the process of training you develop doctrines 
which might be violently opposed to by the Joint Staff, and I ¢ an’t 
conceive of there being a situation where the views of the staffs remain- 
ing in the various services would not be fully known to the Secretary 
of Defense and to the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Coolidge, how do you suppose the Congress or 
future General Counsels of the Department of Defense, for that mat- 
ter, could interpret the following language in your proposal : 

“Under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, the military de- 
partments are responsible for the support of the forces assigned”— 
these are with respect to unified commands or specified commands 

Mr. Gavin. Just a minute, Mr. Blandford. 

IT can’t hear you. Would you repeat that question ? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

“Under the direction of the Secretary of Defense”—I am reading 
from your bill—‘the military departments are responsible for the 
support of the forces assigned from their respective departments”-— 
that is fine as far as it goes—“to such commands, except as otherwise 
directed by the Sec retary of Defense.” 

Now, am I not correct that it would be legally possible to remove 
from the departments practically all of the remaining activities that 
they have in connection with these unified commands or specified com- 
mands, legally possible ? 

Mr. Cootiner. I wouldn’t think so, and still comply with the pre- 
amble of the bill, that there shall be three military dpdsteneiits. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. That wouldn’t say that there wouldn’t be three 
military departments. You could have—just as you had an RFC 
that was gradually being abolished; it was still called an RFC, but 
didn’t have much left. 

Mr. Cootiner. I wouldn’t suppose that General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Defense would give an opinion that you were preserving 
the departments when you denuded them of all their functions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am just talking again of legal possibilities, Mr. 
— Iam not talking about what you may do. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Isn’t there a provision in the bill which states—a pro- 
vision which would give the Secretary of Defense authority to trans- 
fer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate functions, provided he gives 30 
days’ notice to the Armed Services Committee? And the amendment 
that I would suggest, that goes in there, is that when Congress is in 
session. So therefore I can’t see how he could proceed to reassign or 
abolish without giving, as the preamble of tae if here states, notice 
to Congress that such action was going to be taken. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Gavin, may I comment on that ? 

What that proposal involves is a negative approach, in this respect : 

No function would be abolished if it did not meet with the approval 
of the President, because the Secretary of Defense is merely acting as 
the agent of the President. 

Now, if such a proposal to abolish somthing were to come to the 
Congress, and if the Congress were to pass a law forbidding that func- 
tion from being transferred or abolished, and if the President were to 
veto that proposal, that is, that law, in that case, one more than one- 
third of the membership of each House would prevail. Therefore, 
you would have a minority controlling the abolition of a function. It 
would not be the will of the Congress. It would be exactly against 
the will of the Congress, and yet that function could be abolished. 

Is that not correct, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McExroy. It sounds right to me. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Bates. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I—— 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to interject, articulately, if the President 
had control of his party of the Congress. 

Secretary McE:roy. Is that likely? [Laughter.] 

The Cuarrman. Actions speak louder than words. [Further 
laughter. } 

Mr. Blandford, go ahead. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Secretary, is it not true that under your 
proposal 








The Cuatrman. One minute, Mr. Blandford. 
_ Members, let’s have order, please. These are very important ques- 
tions. 
Secretary McExroy. I think—I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, 
and I am sure Mr, Blandford is following this line for good pur- 
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poses, we are talking almost throughout the morning here of extreme 
situations. 

(Mr. Blandford nods. ) 

Secretary McE roy. So extreme that they would be corrected in 
those ways in which balance is retained in our Government, in my 
judgment. 

One of them, of course, is that you would fire the Secretary of 
Defense, as the President would be likely to do, under these circum- 
stances, and if he didn’t happen to make that decision, there would be 
actions that would be taken by Congress which would make it either 
impossible to do these things or if action were taken anyway, I am 
sure that the reverse would be done. 

You can’t, as I visualize a government that is operated the way 
ours is, protect yourself against a chief executive of the country who 
is improperly chosen by the people of this country. There has to be 
some point at which you start believing in the essential democratic 
process. 

Mr. Buianprorp. The only point I am making, Mr. Secretary, is 
that the Congress, I presume, when it writes laws, writes what it 
intends should be done, and when an authority is granted, no matter 
how farfetched, someone can always argue that that was the intent 
of Congress, to grant that authority. 

Secretary McExroy. It has always seemed to me that such discus- 
sions as this have something to do with the force of law. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Absolutely. 

Secretary McE.roy. The testimony by General Twining as to what 
he intends to do with this authority, while it is not the same as the 
legislation itself, nevertheless is taken into account in interpreting it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Secretary, that is exactly the reason I am 
asking the question. 

Secretary McExrroy. Yes. Good. 

Mr. Coo.ince. I would like to add in connection with that transfer 
of authority, again, that the proposed legislation starts out, “within 
the policy enunciated in section 2,” which again means that there must 
be three military departments, Marine Corps and the air wing. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But the question, Mr. Coolidge, is you can always 
have a department, but it doesn’t necessarily follow that you will 
always have anything in it. That is the point. 

Mr. Cooriner. That is where I disagree. I don’t think that a 
General Counsel of the Department of Defense would say we had a 
department if it had nothing in it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The President, Mr. Secretary, in his message of 
April 3, 1958, stated that “most of the service rivalries that have 
troubled us in recent years have been made inevitable by the laws that 
govern our defense organization.” 

Now, when you appeared before the committee in January of this 
year, in connection with the first phase of the defense posture inquiry, 
Mr. Doyle asked you this question : 


Now, did you discover anything in the Defense Department that was hindering 
the function of the military department? 


You replied as follows: 


Well, I think this, Mr. Doyle: I think I should not be in a position to justify 
what the President has said and don’t want to be, because the President is quite 
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competent to do that on his own. But I believe the President was quite con- 
scious of a public impression which I think is rather widespread that interservice 
rivalries have been a serious impediment to effective action in the Department 
of Defense, whatever his own personal beliefs may be in the matter, and I may 
say he has some rather strong personal beliefs, but I would rather leave them 
to him, sir. 

You did not give us any examples of harmful interservice rivalries 
in January when you appeared. Are you now aware of any harmful 
interservice rivalries that trouble you? 

Secretary McExroy. The princ ipal area in which I have been con- 
cerned about the cost to the American people of interservice rivalries 
have been centered around the development of new weapons systems. 

This, I think, was exemplified in the entire missile development. I 
think it was not unnatural that the services should all take a look at 
this new kind of weapons development and wonder in what way it 
might affect the future missions of their services. I think that is 
perfectly normal. 

The thing I am afraid that is perfectly normal is that I having taken 
a look at it and having realized that this could have a very consider- 
able impact on each of the three services, that there would be a con- 
siderable rush to stake out particular parts of this for themselves. 

Now, to the extent that this rivalry or competition—I like the word 
“competition” a little bit better—resulted in innovational develop- 
ment which brought new weapons within the traditional missions con- 
cepts, I think this competition was good, and I freely say so. 

Almost inevitably, however, you get into areas in this kind of com- 
petition where some determination has to be made as to where this 
service has a responsibility and this one backs off. 

I think there were situations not only which involved some wasteful 
development expense but also a certain amount of somewhat undigni- 
fied competition for a phase of this mission that got into the public 
press and brought what seemed to me to be some discredit on the 
services. It was a little unseemingly, and undignified, and I think to 
some degree reduced the public confidence in the military. 

That is an example. 

I quickly found, when I came into the Department, that the com- 
petition for participation in whatever defense activity was to take 
place in outer anngre was another of these areas where each of the 
services wondered, “Now, what does that do to my particular service ?’ 
And then the natural instinct was to reach out for whatever seemed 
like an appropriate part of that for his service. 

And since outer space doesn’t seem to fall naturally into any service 
under any traditional interpretation, then you get this business, again, 
of kind of trying to stake out a piece of it, and the natural result, I 
am afraid, is more of the same that I was describing in the case of 
missiles. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, Mr. Secretary, then would you say that basic- 
ally the rivalries or competition—and I am happy you used the word 
“competition” 





Secretary McExroy. I prefer it. 

Mr. Bianprorp (continuing). Exists more in the field of new 
weapons than any other place ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, there are a couple of other places, and 
these have been specifically referred to. 
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I think, however, to some considerable extent they support the orig- 
inal point I made, which is in the public information area, and in the 
legislative liaison area. 

"Mr. Buianprorp. Oh, yes 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Blandford ? : 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Could I ask the Secretary a question right there, then ? 

If this is true, then, as you state the case, and within your powers as 
Secretary of Defense, is there nothing you can do about there inter- 
service rivalries, as such, within your own present powers ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is my next question. 

Mr. Arenps. I am sorry. It just popped into my mind. I think 
that ought to be explored a little bit. 

The Carman. Goahead—— 

Mr. Arenbs. Within your powers, can you do something about what 
might be interservice rivalries as you itnerpret them, which are detri- 
mental to the well-being of the services or the country or the defense 
posture, or whatever you like ? 

Mr. Brianprorp. Mr. Arends, could I phrase the question in this 
way ¢ 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Could you not solve these problems by a simple 
revision of the functions paper ¢ 

Mr. Kinpay. Functions what ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Paper. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t hear the last part of that 
question. 

The Cuamman. Could they not be solved by a functions paper? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Could this matter not be solved by revision of the 
functions papers—the Key West agreement, often referred to? 

Mr. Gavin. Explain what the functions papers are, will you? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Those are the roles and missions, and the confer- 
ences- 

Mr. Gavin. What about the roles and missions ? 

Mr. BLanprorp. This was spelled out in Reorganization Plan No. 6, 
as to the revisions in the Key West agreement. These are the develop- 
ment of functions within the roles and missions or combatant func- 
tions that are established by law. 

Secretary McExroy. Would you address that question to Mr. 
Coolidge ¢ 

Again, we are getting-—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, indeed. 

Secretary McExroy. Into legalisms which trap me. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t mean to. 

Secretary McEx.roy. No, I don’t mean it is a matter of intent. I 
just am not adequate to it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Cooraner. Well, I think this is a ease, again, where the Secre- 
tary exercises his direction, authority, and control by forcing par- 
ticular provisions on the services and, signing each paper personally 
by himself, he could probably do it. But again it is a question of 
where your “separately administered” comes in and where your statu- 
tory roles and missions need some flexibility established in those, so 
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the Secretary can have clear authority without argument to allocate 
the missions and the functions that the various services do in these 
overlapping areas. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But the Secretary does have the authority now. 

Mr. Cooriner. If he were to follow each case personally, he probably 
could do it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Blandford, would you yield there? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Price. In such cases, have the separate Secretaries ever chal- 
lenged the Secretary of Defense’s authority to so do? 

Secretary McEtroy. Not in my experience. 

Mr. Price. In your knowledge of the Department, Mr. Coolidge, 
have they ? 

Mr. Cootiper. Yes, I have had that come up. 

Mr. Price. In what instance? 

Mr. Cootmer. Well, where a service Secretary said he thought he 
would have to go to Congress, since this was a transfer of functions 
and ought to be reported to Congress. 

We told him to go ahead, and he didn’t do it. 

Mr. Price. What happened 

Mr. Cootiner. That is the kind of sand in the gearbox we are talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. Price. Did he finally recognize the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense ? 

Mr. Cooper. He did, finally. 

Mr. Price. He didn’t attempt to comment? He just suggested he 
might have to go to Congress? : 

Mr. Cooter. Yes, he said he thought he would. 

Mr. Price. Wouldn’t that indicate, though, that he thought the 
Secretary might have clear authority, and he would have to go to 
Congress to change the Secretary’s authority ? 

Mr. Coorimer. Yes, I think that is true. He thought it was an 
exercise of functions here, or transfer of functions. 

Mr. Price. And he thought he would have to go to Congress to 
change that situation ? 

Mr. Cooper. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Blandford—Mr. Chairman, will Mr. Bland- 
ford yield there? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. You fee] the only way for that to be clarified is to in 
some measure revise the law as it applies to roles and missions ? 

Mr. Cooper. There is no thought to change the language of the 
National Security Act, which now prescribes the combatant functions. 
The thought is to make sure that the Secretary of Defense has power 
to vary them to cure overlaps and duplications, specifically, in the 
matters we are talking about now, the creation of the new Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering, with the power to supervise the 





. . . 5) . 
research and development activities of the various services, should go 


a long way toward making that clear. 

Mr. Gavin. Coordinate them. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. I said some clarification as to where Con- 
gress stops and functions begin. 

Mr. Cooxiper. I am afraid I don’t quite grasp that question. 
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Mr. Rivers. Well, the Key West paper had to do with functions. 

Mr. Cootiner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. The congressional authority has to do with roles and 
missions. 

Mr. Cooter. Well 

Mr. Rivers. My understanding of what you are saying is there 
should be a definite clarification where the Secretary may act in that 
particular hiatus between functions and missions as you understand 
them ¢ 

Mr. Coouiner. I think we commonly think of functions and mis- 
sions as being similar. For instance, we refer to the sections 

Mr. Rivers. What about roles and missions? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well 

Mr. Coouiper. The roles and missions are an expansion of the 
combatant functions. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Combatant functions and roles and missions are 
synonymous. 

Mr. Cootimner. Combatant functions and roles and missions we 
commonly regard as synonymous. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

What about the congressional authority to prescribe the roles of 
the services ? 

Mr. Cooper. Well, I think Congress has already exercised that 
in the National Security Act. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I am talking about. I say now you 
would have to vary the understanding now that you have of where 
Congress’ law ends and yours begins. 

Mr. Cooriner. Well, all we are asking for is not to change what 
Congress has said the combatant functions are, but make clear the 
Secretary’s authority to make a decision when the broad language 
of the combatant functions the Congress has put in the act overlap. 

Mr. Rivers. That is exactly what I have been trying to say. 

Mr. Cooriner. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Rivers. Where we stop and you begin. 

Mr. Cooter. Merely where they overlap is where we want to 
begin. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. A question: 

Mr. Secretary, do you think it is possible for Congress to legislate 
out of existence this inter-service rivalry or competition that Mr. 
Blandford has mentioned ? 

Secretary McE troy. Well, we don’t want to legislate out 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am talking about the harmful phase. 

Secretary McExroy. The harmful. I think by clarification of the 
Security Act, that is, the National Security Act, there can be a 
reduction of this harmful rivalry. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. But only a reduction? 

Secretary McErroy. Yes, that is right. 

I think the real control must be administrative. But the reason 
for a request for some changes in the National Security Act is that 
there are, because of some of the provisions in the act, gray areas 
which can be used by the services in their own judgments, and let’s 
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say. honestly. in their own judgments, as a basis for rivalry which is 
harmful and which they regard as defensible. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, Mr. Secretary, over a period of years, ever 
since the writing of the Unification Act, we have had this charge of 
harmful rivalry and competition and the damage it was doing to 
the armed services. 

This Congress has tried to amend the law to eliminate them, the 
Congress did, and Executive orders have been issued, and still we 
have them. And I contend the only way you are going to eliminate 
it is chop heads off. 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, I have said here before, and I believe 
what I am about to say now fits with what I have said in response 
to Mr. Blandford’s question about where I have found that the root 
of this harmful rivalry usually exists, and that is in the new weapons 
area. 

We think that the authorization of the position of Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering, with the authority that is proposed 
that he be given for the direction of the entire defense research and 
engineering program, will go a long ways to reduce this. We think 
that is of really quite major import: ince in the direction that we are 
now talking about. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Arenps. Could I ask a question right at that point ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. I think you are right in this business of a new Di- 
rector for Research and Development. And it was referred here yes- 
terday by someone, and I think it might be a good name: “Director”, 
“Coordinator”, or what you call him. I am not clear what happens in 
the instance of Mr. Johnson of ARPA, or Mr. Holaday, who is in 
charge of the missile program, and Dr. Foote, who is the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and Engineering. Where does this 
Director, where does. this Coordinator, fit into this picture, Mr. Sec- 
retary, and how much can he do to coordinate all these efforts, with 
these three fellows, each going this way and that way? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, let me explain that, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. AreNpbs. Yes, fine. 

Secretary McExroy. Let me take first of all the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Research and Engineering. That position would drop out. 

Mr. Arenps. Completely ? 

Secretary McExroy. Drop out completely, and would be taken over 
and enlarged in authority to form the position of the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering. That takes care of that one. 

ARPA is an actual agency to do research and engineering in ad- 
vanced fields, which are not obviously connected with an individual 
service’s traditional role. That was the reason it was formed in the 
first instance. 

The first responsibility it has is in the satellite field, as you will 
recall, Mr. Arends. So we think of ARPA, of which Mr. Johnson is 
the head, as being just another addition to the three services, that is, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. I don’t mean ARPA is another service, 
of course. Then it becomes Army, Navy, Air Force, and ARPA, 
which are the actual operational agencies which do the bulk of the 
research and engineering, pr actically all. 
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Now, the programs of all four of those agencies would be reviewed, 
supervised and dirécted: by the Director of Defense: Research and 
Engineering in order that we avoid the kind of overlapping which has 
been, in our opinion, very expensive. 

Mr. Arenps. Then would he have jurisdiction over them? 

Secretary McE.roy. Yes, he would. He would have authority. 

Mr. Arenps. I think you are going in the right direction. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Arenps. I am ple: ised to say you are moving in the right direc- 
tion, I think. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Is there any particular reason why—and I think it would be ideal 
that this Director, whoever he may be, of Advanced Research and 
Engineering, be on the Joint Chiefs of Staff Board. Did it ever 
occur to you, to get the civilian aspect, to also have him in there? 

Secretary McKxory. Well, we considered that. 

What we have proposed—— 

Mr. Gavin. You say you did consider it? 

Secretary McExtroy. We did consider it. 

What we have done to supply that, Mr. Gavin, is to propose—and 
that is in the legislation—that the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering be a member of the Armed Forces Policy Council. 

Now, the Armed Forces Policy Council is a statutory Board. It 
is a statutory council which is made up of the heads of the three 
services, all of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and now it 
would be supplemented by the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering. 

It is at that point that we think we get the advice of that man into 
the deliberations of the combined civilian and uniformed heads of the 
Department of Defense. 

You want to add something ? 

(General Twining, aside.) 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman—— 

Secretary McEtroy. Then General Twining points out to me that 
the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group, which is a group of top 
scientists, is available on a consistent basis to the Joint Chiefs for 
their guidance on science and technology, and this Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Group would be under the new proposed Defense—Direc- 
tor of Defense Research and Engineering. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman 

The CaarrmMan. Wait one minute. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I yielded to the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Cuamman. Do you yield 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just a minute. 

Mr. Blandford yielded to me for a question, and I wasn’t finished. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, just one minor point: 

The order you put out here some weeks ago restricting speeches by 
members of the military, does that apply to “retired military, also ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, there wasn’t any order, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You just suggested it? 

Secretary McExroy. I suggested what I thought was an appropri- 
ate code of conduct by the men in uniform. To me, for military offi- 
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cers to get into what is, at least to some degree, political discussions 
does actually destroy the confidence of the people in the professional 
quality of our military advice. That was at the root of my reason for 
saying what I did. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, let’s be a little specific. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Does your suggested code of conduct—as far as 
speeches are concerned, apply to retired military personnel ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I don’t think so, no. I think the thing that 
I was referring to was really involved with a matter of discipline 
within a military organization, and I don’t believe retired officers 
would be regarded as—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then your answer is “No”? 

Secretary McEtroy. I would say so. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman——— 

Secretary McEtroy. I hadn’t considered the matter before. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham 

Mr. Duruam. I would like to pursue this just a bit further. I agree 
with you; I think there has been a lot of confusion in some of the new 
weapons. 

Now under this proposed system, Mr. Secretary, you were suggest- 
ing here, of a new director or whatever you want to call him, for 
research and development, it is not clear to me who will make the 
final decision. 

Now, we have witnessed in the laboratories, especially of the AEC, 
where one service comes in and asks for a new weapon and another one 
comes in and asks for a new weapon, and it has been continuous, all 
the time. 

Now, this Weapons Systems Evaluation Group only makes a deci- 
sion at a later point, when the weapon is developed, but all of this con- 
fusion seems to start at the beginning, because in a particular service 
somebody makes up his mind that he wants this type of weapon to 
meet his roles and his missions, and he goes to the laboratory and 
proceeds to start something. 

Now, who is going to make the decision as to whether or not this 
particular weapon will be worked on for basic research and developed ¢ 

Secretary McExtroy. Under our proposal, Mr. Durham, the man 
who would make this decision would be the Director of Defense Re 
search and Engineering. 

Mr. Durnam. Now—— 

Secretary McExroy. Now, let’s take a situation—all right. 

Mr. Duruam. Under this bill wouldn’t you have control over him 
directly ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. Durnam. You could make the decision yourself. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. He would be speaking for me, be- 
cause it would be from the authority of the Secretary that he would 
derive his own power. 

Mr. Duruam. That is correct. 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to describe how we visualize this 
taking place. 

The individual service would naturally be pushing, as it does now, 
to develop the best possible weapons to carry out its mission. 
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When new knowledge in the technical field came along, they would 
immediately do what they are now trying to do, which is to apply that 
directly to some kind of a new weapons concept. 

Mr. Duruam. You don’t plan to make the Weapons System Evalu- 
ation Group decisions—I mean you have to let that function on the 
basis of their knowledge of these things. 

Secretary McExroy. Well 

Mr. Durwam. You don’t expect the Secretary of Defense to say this 
weapon is going to be developed, this one is going to be developed, and 
thisone. How about that? 

Secretary McEtroy. I certainly won’t do that individually. But 
what I do do is to count on the Joint Chiefs of Staff to take into 
consideration not only the strictly scientific aspects of this, but also 
to crank in through their staffs the military tactical and strategic 
knowledge that they have, to reach a judgment which can then come 
to me as to whether or not this is a weapon which deserves to have 
substantial funds put in back of it for development. 

You see, this Weapons System Evaluation Group does not make 
decisions on itsown. It is strictly advisory 

Mr. Durnam. Well, the main complaint here, of course, is this 
indecision and jealousy between the services on the basis of new 
weapons, as I understood your statement. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. Now, I think the whole question revolves around, as 
to how you are going to weed this out. Because I know something 
about this. iar we have had it in our committee continuously. 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. And it has been the confusion in the laboratories, and 
it has created a lot of waste of time in my opinion. Now, somebody 
has to make a decision in the beginning, not after the weapons develop 
any use. 

Secretary McExroy. The decision would be made under our pro- 
posed organization by the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering. 

He would make this decision in consultation with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as military advice would be required, and it would be required 
in practically every instance. In fact, I don’t quite visualize an 
instance where it would not be required. 

So that, in effect 

Mr. Duruam. Then you assume the responsibility goes to whether 
or not that weapon will be developed. 

Secretary McExroy. I do. 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. 

Secretary McExtroy. No question about it. 

Mr. Durnam. Under this bill. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. At the present time, can’t you do that, also, under 
the present law ? 

Secretary McExrory. Yes, I can do it. As Mr. Coolidge pointed 
out, my authority is such that I can do these things if all of these 
questions were to come to me for resolution. This can’t happen ad- 
ministratively by having all of those things come directly to me, there 
just isn’t enough time for one individual to do this, even though Mr. 
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Quarles is working right hand-in-glove with me, and really in effect 
there are two of us that keep closely together on these things. 

What we are asking is more spec ific authority for a man who would 
be an assistant of mine and who would be responsible in this area of 
research and engineering. 

Mr. Durnam. If one of the services comes up then and say it wants 
a megaton bomb, you make the decision on it? 

Secretary McEtroy. You say would I make the decision ? 

Mr. Duruam. You make the decision finally ? 

Secretary McExroy. Ultimately, yes. I would certainly on a mat- 
ter of that sort refer it immediately to the Joint Chiefs for their ad- 
vice as to why this was a good decision. It would be related not only 
to the mission but also to our delivery capability. If you couldn't 
deliver it, of course you wouldn’t want it, and there are a great variety 
of things ‘that I am sure from your experience 

Mr. Duruam. If you could straighten us out on mn the laboratories of 
this country, you certainly would be of great service. 

Secretary McExroy. I 

The Caiman. Mr. Blandford, you may proceed. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Yes, sir. I have 1 additional question, Mr. Chair- 
man, and then I might add that I have 53 additional questions, Mr. 
Secretary, which I would like to submit to you and then they could 
appear in the transcript. Again it is a question of developing intent. 
If you could put the question and the answer right following it in 
the hearings, then we would have a chronological order of the ques- 
tioning. 

(Secretary McElroy nods.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. My final question, Mr. Secretary, is that on Thurs- 
day, April 17, in an address before the American Society of American 
Newspaper Editors, the President quoted : 








I know one sure way to overspend. That is by overindulging sentimental 
attachments to outmoded military machines and concepts. 

IT assume this point has been discussed with you. I don’t know. 

I realize this is a very broad question. Would you advise the 
committee, in your opinion, just what are the outmoded military 
machines and concepts that exist in our defense program today ? 

The CHatrman. Rest on both of your assistants to help you out, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Blandford, the answer I give to the question 
is, None of us knows what will be the evolution of weapons in the 
future. We don’t know in what way adjustments will need to be made 
in the way we operate our military affairs in order to adjust to those. 

And what is being requested in this legislation is that as those de- 
velop there be adequate authority for the Sec retary of Defense to be 
flexible in his application of those new concepts and those new 
weapons. 

Mr. Brianprorp. In other words, there is nothing in mind that you 
have right now to eliminate? That is my point. 

Secretary McEx:roy. I don’t think we have any big things that we 
have in mind doing. In fact, if there were such things, we would 
resort to the very broad power of the Secretary in order to get them 
done. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. You could always ask the Congress to repeal the 
law.that. authorized them. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit these ques- 
tions at this point. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Put it in the record. Give it to General 
Houck, and the general will see that they are answered. 

Now members of the committee—Mr. Smart, do you have any 
questions you want to address to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Smarr. Just a very few, Mr. Chairman, if I may? 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Secretary, I would like to briefly recapitulate what 
I understand to be your position vis-a-vis the administration proposal 
now pending before the committee and see if we can put in here 
what I believe to be the understanding on the points which have been 
raised. 

In the first place, you state that it is not your intention to abolish 
the separate military services or to merge them. 

Some doubt has been raised as to whether or not abolishment or a 
merger might occur as the result of the wording in the policy declara- 
tion set forth in the administration bill. 

I assume you would have no objection to a language clarification 
that would preserve your intent and at the same time insure that we 
will continue to have separate military services? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know what is being referred to there. 
We do want to protect the continuation of the individual military 
services. That is distinct from the words “separately administered”, 
of course. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Now, in section 3 of the administration bill, the six limitations of 
the Secretary of Defense are repealed. These relate to the protection 
of combatant functions, the assignment of personnel, the use and 
expenditure of funds, the separate administration of the departments, 
the transfer, abolishment, and so forth of noncombatant functions, 
after a reporting to the Congress, and the right of a service Secretary 
or military chief to make recommendations to the Congress on his 
own initiative after reporting to you. 

If the committee clarifies the authority of the unified commander 
and makes further clarification which you suggest that you need, 
would you still feel that these six limitations in existing law should be 
repealed ? 

Secretary McE troy. Well, I have already made a statement with 
respect to the provision under which the Secretaries of the services 
might after notifying the Secretary of Defense come to this committee 
for 

Mr. Smart. That is limitation No. 6, and that is the one on which 
you say your feet are not set in cement. 

Secretary McE.roy. That is right. I would think the way in which 
you had worded your alternative would be one with which we would 
be sympathetic in trying to find some common ground. 

I don’t know in what way we can do it. It becomes a matter—— 

Mr. Kiwway. Draftsmanship. 

Secretary McExroy. Of legislative development. 
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I talked a good deal with Mr. Coolidge about this. He thinks that 
this is about as difficult a bit of legislative drafting as we have 
encountered. 

Mr. Smarr. It is a very real exercise, to be sure, Mr. Secretary. : But 
let me revert at this point. Because in here we get the words “sepa- 
rately administered,” and we keep getting back to those words. 

I would like to revert to the questioning of Mr. Kilday. The fear 
has been expressed, as a matter of fact, it is in the affirmative by Mr. 
Kilday, that the words “separately administered” are really the words 
which keep you from being a full executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, and relating that to the fact that it has already been stated 
that you will ask for appropriations to the Secretary of Defense in 
the eight major accounts, the fear is that if the words “separately 
administered” would be deleted from the law, that at that point we 
would have concentrated the total power that goes with 40 billions 
of dollars in a single man. 

Now, whether that is true or not, that is the position I believe that 
reflects the fear of Mr. Kilday—and he may correct me if I am in 
error. So that the type of thing I am talking about here when I 
say if we clarify the  ationtipas so that you get what you want and 
that these other things do not happen, I presume that that would 
meet with your approval, sir. 

Secretary McExroy. If we can attain our objectives by some other 
legislative language, there is no reason why we should not be willing 
to consider alternative ways of doing these things. 

Mr. Smarr. I think that is precisely what the committee is trying 
to help you do, to attain your objectives, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. Fine. 

Mr. Smarr. The committee has indicated—now, this is a mino1 
point, but it is just one of the differences—that an annual report 
rather than a semiannual report would be entirely satisfactory. 

Current law says that such a report must include reports from the 
separate services. Your language would repeal that provision. | 
understand from you it is perfectly agreeable that the respective 
services reports be included in your annual report. 

Secretary McEtroy. Surely. 

Mr. Smarr. Sections 3 (e) and (f) of your bill would grant to 
you, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and the Director of Research 
and Engineering the full procurement authority granted in the 
Armed Forces Procurement Act. However, your testimony indicates 
that you wish only such procurement authority in the field of re- 
search and engineering. 

Is your desire limited to procurement authority in the field of re- 
search and engineering ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. Then you would not oppose—— 

Secretary McExroy. In other words, what we are trying to provide 
there is that our director of defense research and engineering should 
have the right, the clear right to make such contracts as he needs 
in order to operate his assignment. 

Mr. Kirpay. Will you yield there, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You want langua 
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Secretary McExroy. I think that would be what we are after. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is not intended to be general procurement authority 
out of the operating funds of the military departments ? 

Secretary McExroy. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Smart. Then—— 

Secretary McEtroy. This is an example of the kind of thing where 
T said—I raised the question myself as to why this very broad request 
of power had been put into the legislation in this way, and I was 
informed by our legal counsel that that was the only way that they 
had been able to discover to give us what we wanted, what we felt 
we needed for this rather limited application of procurement. 

Now, if that can be done some other way and still get us what we 
feel we need, all right. 

Mr. Kiupay. That particular point I don’t think would be difficult 
at all in drafting, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Smarr. Sections 4 (a) and 4 (f) of the administration’s pro- 
posal have as their purpose the clarification, as I see it, of the au- 
thority of a unified commander as contrasted to the authority of the 
military chiefs. 

I take it that your sole desire is to remove any doubt that a unified 
commander has unquestioned operational control over the units and 
personnel assigned to such unified command ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Operational 

Mr. Van Zanprt. What is the answer ? 

Secretary McE roy. Will you reword that, please, or repeat, 
rather ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Sections 4 (a) through 4 (f) have as their purpose the clarifica- 
tion of the authority of the unified commander as contrasted to the 
authority of the military chiefs. I take it that your sole desire is 
to remove any doubt that a unified commander has unquestioned 
operational control over the units and personnel assigned as a unified 
commander ? 

We are getting into these technical military terms. General Twin- 
ing, what would be your answer ? 

General Twintne. Well, that term “operational control” is a diffi- 
cult one to understand. It is has different meanings to people. I think 
what we want to insure is that the unified commander does have the 
necessary control over his forces to fight in war. 

Mr. Smart. Do you think 

The Cuamman. In that connection, Mr. Smart, may I ask how far 
should service chiefs go in the field of unified commands? 

General Twrnina. The service chiefs supply the component. That 
is, the Army would supply an Army component. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

General Twintne. And the component commander of that Army 
force would serve and take his orders from the unified commander. 

The Cuarman. I understand that. Then the service chief would 
only supply personnel ? 

General Twintna. Personnel, logistics 

The Cuarman. Then anything else would be completely divorced, 
is that your concept ? 

General Twin1ne. The unified commander doesn’t want what you 
might term the real full command. 
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The Cuarrman. I understand that. We understand that. 

General Twrntnc. But he does want sufficient command so he can 
really control the forces under him to fight an engagement. 

The Cuatrrman. Would the personnel still be under the personnel 
of its service ? 

General Twrntna. Under the service, yes, sir, for personnel admin- 
istration. 

The Cuarmman. Then there would be a divorcement of the service 
chief at a certain point over the personnel that he supplied to the 
unified command ? 

General Twintnc. No. He will continue to supply the personnel 
to the unified command ¢ 

The Cuatrman. I understand he will supply the personnel. 

General Twrntnc. Divorcement of his command, yes. He does 
not command them any more, that is right, 

The Carman. Aljright. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield there? 

yeneral, isn’t it more a suspension of authority than a divorce- 
ment of authority ? 

General Twintna. Well 

Mr. Brooks. Because, when those troops are returned, they are 
returned to the service chief, isn’t that right ? 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Therefore, it is a suspension rather than a divorce 
ment. 

General Twin1nc. While they are with the Unified command, as 
signed to it, they are under the unified commander, that is right. 

Mr. Smarr. In connection with this point, does it not appear that 
it would be wise to spell out in this act what we mean, exactly what 
authority we want to confer upon the unified commander to insure 
that when units are assigned to him they remain within his control, 
because he is given the mission to defend or fight within an assigned 
area. 

General Twintna. I think that would be a fine idea. 

Mr. Smart. That is what you want done, is it not / 

General Twrntnc. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. And the committee wants to help you do it. 

So I think the thing to do is to spell it out if we can arrive at a 
satisfactory solution. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, at this point, may I ask a 
question ? 

The Cuamman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, is it not true that the unified com- 
mander—I am thinking now of Admiral Stump in the Pacific: 
Doesn’t he have complete authority, operational control, and so forth, 
over the forces in the Pacific ? 

General Twintna. Today the component commanders do command 
their forces, under the direction or control of the unified commander. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am thinking—— 

General Twintna. The unified commander has what we call opera- 
tional control, but it is a little fuzzy, and I would like this clarified. 
That is my point. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, that is the point. 
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It is a little fuzzy and you want it spelled out. 
General Twintnc. That is right, sir. That is all. 
Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, on that point 
The Crarrman. Wait a minute. 

Let’s concentrate on this point, because this is one of the key points 
in the whole bill. 

Mr. Price. May I ask a question there in line with the statement ? 

Is it fuzzy because of legal restrictions now or because of regula- 
tion restrictions / 

General Twin1nc. Well, I think it is fuzzy because the statutes 
aren’t consistent. They need clarification. 

Mr. Smarr. Will the gentleman yield at this point, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. I think the particular problem here lies in the statute 
which says that the chief of naval operations, for instance, will have 
command over the operating forces of the Navy. 

For instance, the Sixth “Fleet is an operating force of the Navy. 
It is assigned now to the unified commander in Europe, General 
Norstad. 

The question arises, and the area gets fuzzy, when the statute says 
that the CNO has operational comm: nand of his operating forces and 
General Norstad, charged with the mission in Europe, has been 
assigned some of those operating forces. 

Mr. Price. The unified commander has command over the Navy 
commander in the area / 

Mr. Smarr. Every commander of every component unit within a 
unified command should be subject to the clear and unqualified direc- 
tion of the unified commander. 

Mr. Price. In essence, then, the unified commander has command 
of the force, the operational forces. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the point. 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Price, two people have command. 

At least, there is a possibility of that interpretation. That is the 
fuzziness. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. I believe it would be well to have the record reflect— 
it is going to have to reflect somewhere and I think this is probably 
the proper place for it, to reflect the present differences in law. 

It just happens that I was chairman of the subcommittee which 
wrote the bill for the reorganization of the Army and the bill for the 
reorganization of the Air Force after World War IT. 

The bill for the reorganization of the Navy had been written Rs ior 
to the National Security Act, and the consolidation of the old Naval 
Affairs and Military Affairs Committees. 

At the present time, as to the Army, under section 3034, “The Chief 
of Staff shall supervise the members and or ganizations of the Army.’ 

The Chief of Staff of the Army commands nothing. Just paren- 
thetically, that is my concept of the constitutional “situation as it 
should be and it has always been my idea that that is the way it 
should be. However, the Chief of Staff—it just happens that this 
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comes next—the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, under section 8034 
of title X of the United States Code: 

The Chief of Staff shall exercise command Over the Air Defense Command, 
the Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air Command, and such other major 
commands as may be established under section 8074 (c) of this title. 

So that by law, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force commands cer- 
tain specific forces within the Air Forces. 

The Chief of Naval Operations—what is that section number ? 

Mr. Price. 5081. 

Mr. Kiipay. 5081; yes. 

Under section 5081, of the United States Code: 

The Chief of Naval Operations commands the operating forces and is respon- 
sible to the Secretary of the Navy for their use, including their training, readi- 
ness, and preparation for war and plans therefor. 

Orders issued by the Chief of Naval Operations in performing the duties 
assigned him shall be performed under the authority of the Secretary and are 
considered as coming from the Secretary. 

So it is a rather anomalous situation that between the three services 
we have different provisions as to command. I don’t know but that 
the history of this should go in the record. 

Secretary McExroy. I think this is very constructive, Mr. Kilday, 
because what you are saying is making very clear some of the reasons 
why there are fuzzinesses. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is right. 

I think there is more than one way of solving it, and that the 
proposal here is too drastic. I don’t think there is any doubt of the 
desire of all of us to see to it that the unified commander is exactly 
that, and I don’t think there is any doubt but that we want to see to 
it that you get a chain of command directly from the President, to 
the Secretary of Defense and to the Joint Chief of Staff, in connec- 
tion therewith, to the unified commander. 

But the thing that has been troubling those of us who have worked 
on this thing for many, many years, is the very drastic language. 

The language that has been proposed here is not at all w hat you, 
Mr. Secretary, ~ have testified here that you want. 

Now, as to the history of this. 

The General Staff of the Army was created in 1903. And taking 
notice of the history of general staffs—Prussian, French, and what- 
not—back in those days they saw to it that the Chief of Staff got 
command of ~ gee And we continued that way and continued 

satisfactorily that w 

When the National an Act was written, it was not written by 
one of the military committees. It was written by the former Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in Executive Departments. It is now the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

And the only language in there with reference to the Air Force 
was practically this. 

“There is an Air Force, and a Secretary thereof, and a Chief of 
Staff, who shall command the same.” 

Now, when we came to reorganizing the Army, General Collins 
requested commai'd of the Army. The committee ‘inquired as to why 
at that late date, after proc eeding since 1903 without command of 
the Army, he desired command. 
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And he replied: “Because the Chief of Staff of the Air Force com- 
mands the Air Force.” 

But it came out that we retained the identical language that has 
been in the law since 1903. 

A few months later, that same subcommittee came to reorganizing 
the Air Force. Actually, we came to organizing the Air Force be- 
cause there was no statutory organization of the Air Force of any 
kind except the language that I have quoted. 

And when we got finished, what I have read here, leaving him 
command of those things equivalent to the operating forces of the 
Navy, remained 

Mr. Kupay. I have been expecting perhaps that the committee, with 
Mr. Snyder and Mr. Killian, and so on, would go back and get those 
many things that I have said through the years, that only the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by Constitution or statute, should command 
anything in the military forces, that everybody else commands only 
by reason of delegation from the President. 

I know that in the military services there will be strong objection 
if we tamper with this language. If that is necessary to give you the 
kind of unified command you want, I am ready to face it, and at least 
I can be consistent over a period of a good many years. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Smart, you may proceed. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question ? 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. There is a point that disturbs me in connection with 
this language. 

General T'wining, could you spell out an incident where you actually 
had trouble with a unified command that requires the type of language 
that is contained in this bill? 

Mr. Smart. He asked to do it in executive session. 

The CuarrMan. What is the answer, General ? 

General Twinrne. Mr. Chairman, we decided the other day we 
would hold that kind of a discussion for executive session. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

All right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Any further questions, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smart. Justa very few, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, General Twining, is a unified command a command 
consisting of the elements of two or more services ¢ 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. What is the difference, then, between a unified com- 
mand and a joint command? Are they synonymous, in your mind? 

General Twinina. To me, they are the same thing. 

Mr. Smart. Then we could say, for the record, that a unified com- 
mand is any command consisting of the elements of two or more 
services ? 

General Twintnea. I think that is simplifying it. 

Mr. Smarr. Then we agree that a specified command would be a 
command created with the forces or units of a single service for a speci- 
fied purpose ? 

General Twintna. I think that would be very fine. 
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Mr. Smarr. Now, who assigns the units to a specified, joint, or 
unified command ? 

General Twintnc. The Joint Chiefs of Staff now decide the size of 
the forces which they assign from their services to the unified com- 
mands, but under the proposed legislation the Secretary of Defense, 
with the approval of the P1 esident, will assign forces to unified and 
specified commanders. 

Mr. Smarr. Then the decision is reached at the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, as to how much of the Naval Forces, Air Force, Army, or 
Marines, shall be in General Norstad’s command / 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. At the time of the composition of those forces to be 
assigned, does a service chief—if he has objection how does he pre- 
serve that objection? In the normal way of appeal to the Secretary 
and then the President if need be ? 

General Twinrna. That is correct, sir. 

First to the Chiefs of Staff. If he doesn’t agree with the way the 
Chiefs of Staff have set up a unified command, he can go to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and on up. 

Secretary McEtroy. Would you hold just a moment / 

Mr. Smarr. Yes,sir. 

General Twintna. I would like to correct the record there. This 
is actually the prerogative of the Secretary of Defense. The Chiefs 
are doing it for him and we make our recommendations to him. 

Mr. Smart. Well, in that area—— 

The CuHatrMan. Now, let’s go back over that, Mr. Smart, and clear 
that up. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think that is important for the record. 

The CuarrMaAn. Yes, very important. 

Now, go back 

Mr. Cootmwer. May I make one clarification ? 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Coolidge has a clarification. 

Mr. Cootiper. Under the present setup, it is the Joint Chiefs who 
establish the unified command, so that the General is correct in what 
he said in the record. 

Under the proposed legislation, it is the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense—it is the Secretary of Defense with the approval of 
the President who establishes the unified or specified comm: a. 

General Twininea. That is right. 

Mr. Cooutmer. And assigns forces of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, to such commands, again with the approval of the President. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, wait 1 minute. 

Is that based upon the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs or is it 
just from the conclusion of the President and the Secretary of 
Defense ? 

Mr. Coortper. It 

The Cuatrman. From the language of the bill I would conclude 
that it is based irrespective of the plans and specifications and work- 
ing of the JCS 

Mr. Coorimer. The bill in giving that authority to the Secretary of 
Defense with the approval of the President does not specifically say 
it shall be on the advice of the Joint Chiefs. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Coo.iner. But, of course, as a practical matter, it will be. 
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The Cuarrman. All right. ‘ 

Then should that, Mr. Secretary, be—because you are dealing in the 
question now of a unified command. For certain reasons, you want 
a unified command. 

Do you think that the Secretary and the President, without any 
spadework or advice from the Joint Chiefs, should just step in the 
gy eatin 

Secretary McExroy. No, I don’t, sir. That isn’t intended. 

The CHarmman. Then what harm, then, to say upon the recom- 
mendation or after consultation and agreement with the Joing Chiefs ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think no harm at all. 

The Cuarrman. I think that clears it up. 

Now, go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. SMART. I think, General Twining, there is some further clari- 
fication needed as to what element of control, or command, remains 
with a military chief whose personnel are assigned to a unified or 
specified commander. There can be no question that it is desirable 
that the unified commander not be disturbed once he has those units, 
that a single service not be able to unilaterally withdraw them. 

On the other hand command is something which has meaning 
throughout all of the military services and I would presume that ex- 
cept for that element of command which goes to the unified com- 
mander, such command as remains, remains with a military chief. 

Would you agree ¢ 

General Twinine. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Sections 4 (g) and (h) of the administration’s proposal 
deal with plans. 

I think it has been clarified, but I would like to state it again for 
the record. If it is your intent that the operational staff within the 
Joint Staff prepare operational plans only for the unified commands, 
would it necessarily follow that all other planning functions remain 
with the respective services for those forces not assigned to a unified 
command, joint command, or specified command ¢ 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Smart. 

Now members of the committee, my thought was to run to 12 o’clock, 
and then recess until Monday, and have “General Twining and the 
staff. But we have about 25 minutes. 

I will indulge—I will ask the members of the committee have you 
any questions to ask ¢ 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

The Cramman. Mr. Arends 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, knowing how many members are here, 
I will just go as rapidly as I can so everyone has the opportunity. 

First, let me say, Mr. Secretary, that on the matter of the Director 
of the Research and Development, I think that is a very progressive 
step and something that I think can be worked out satisfactorily to 
bring about the effectiveness of ec onomy and so on and so forth which 
we talked about, which is good. 

Secretary McExroy. All right. 

Mr. Arenps. Could I ask you this question ? 
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You said yesterday that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would not become 
a Prussian-type general staff under your bill because the tour of duty 
would be limited to 3 or at most 4 years. 

Now, my question is: Would officers who had served 3 years on the 
staff be eligible—would officers who have served on the staff be shige 
for an additional 3- -year tour of duty after they had served say, 2 
years in the field ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, he could. 

Mr. Arenps. Hecould. All right. 

Secretary McEntroy. Mr. Arends 

Mr. Arenpns. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. I think you have some check on that from 
the man himself. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

Secretary McE roy. He doesn’t want too much of this from the 
standpoint of his own progress in his own career. 

Mr. Arenps. But it is possible? 

Secretary McExroy. Oh, it is possible. 

Mr. Arenps. To reassign him { 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. In this connection, I would like to know, if I might, 
for the record, and possibly you will have to provide it later on, how 
many officers now serving on the Joint Staff have more than 3 years of 
such duty, if any, consecutively or in different tours. 

Will you get ‘that information and submit it a little later on, Gen- 
eral, if you will ? 

General Twin1Ne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Now, this thing is one of the fuzzy things we talked 
about this morning. What links in the chain of command do you 
contemplate eliminating? Where does the difference come in? As I 
understand it, orders now go first from the President to the Secretary 
of Defense to the executive agency, which has now been abolished, to 
the unified command. 

That is 4 steps or 4 links. 

Secretary McExroy. No, it goes to the chiefs, first. 

Mr. Arenps. In the past, T mean, what has been. 

Secretary McExroy. No, in the past—you left out the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Arenps. The President, Secretary of Defense, to executive 
agency—yes, Joint Chiefs, and to the unified commander. 

Secretary McE roy. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Now, that is four links. 

Then, under your arrangement, orders go from the President to the 
Secretary of Defense to the Joint Staff to the unified commander. 
That is four steps. What I am trying to get at is, what really has 
been eliminated here, then ? 

Secretary McExtroy. You missed 

Mr. Arenps. I missed a point someplace here. 

Secretary McExtroy. Yes. There isa fifth step at present. It goes: 
President, Secretary, Joint Chiefs, which is 3, executive agent, 4, and 
unified command, 5. 

Mr. Arenps. I see. That eliminates that. 

Fine. 
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Secretary McExroy. I am glad you brought this up because I don’t 
think I did give e adequate explanation on one of the really very im- 
portant factors about the improvement that can come from the elim- 
ination of the executive agent, which is a single service. 

What we have talked about the desirability of reducing the number 
of links in the chain of command for streamlining. There is another 
point which General Twining pointed out to me last evening, as we 
were riding home, which is that it is desirable to do this also to help 
the flow of information back from the unified commands to the Joint 
Staff. If there are problems that should be given consideration by the 
Joint Staff, the way the thing now happens those problems to the exe- 
cutive agent the executive agent is likely, and let’s say with all good 
intentions, to try to solve these things in his own service, rather than 
to push them back for consideration by the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. As a result the Joint Staff and the Secretary, 
Secretary of Defense, are not képt as informed as they should be— 
they are not necessarily kept informed immediately of the problems 
in the unified command under the executive agency concept; whereas, 
if you dropped that out, all of the problems within the unified com- 
mand will go directly into the Joint Staff, and be considered imme- 
diately there, instead of coming to the Joint Staff through the execu- 
tive agent. And there have been occasions of that sort and General 
Twining—I shouldn’t do this, but he has quoted his own conduct as 
having done this, again with good intent, but with the result being 
that there might be a delay 30 di Lys or longer before a problem in the 
unified command found its w ay through to the Joint Staff. 

Do you want to talk anything further on that? 

General Twrxtnc. I do think that is important, and want to em- 
phasize that point, however, that no chief is doing this intentially. 
He is doing this to be helpful. But, after all, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Chiefs of Staff, as a corporate body, must know these opera- 
tional problems immediately. 

But now they go to an executive agent, say, the Army, Navy, or 
the Air Force. When I was Chief of Staff of the Air Foree, this ‘hap- 
pened several times, and I didn’t like what a commander sent in. I 
should have given it immediately to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but I 
tried to correct it and make my service look a little better and lost a 
lot of time by doing it. 

Now, that might be serious. So I think this is a very important 
feature of this bill. I want to repeat again, that no chief is doing 
this intentionally at all. He istrying to be! helpful. 

This is only on the operational matters. I am not talking about the 
logistics or the administrative matter. 

Mr. Arenps. I think it is good. It has been cleared up a little, in 
that explanation. Now, one more question and certainly this is only 
for a matter of discussion, Mr. Secretary. 

During your discussion you have mentioned several times and want 
to make it clear that remov ing the provisions that the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff has no vote is more or less unconsequential. That 
is the way it exists today. You point out that these members of the 
Joint Chiefs do not vote anyway and therefore, to say that the Chair- 
man has no vote really comes back to meaning nothing at all. 

Secretary McExroy. It is almost a gratuitous slap at him. 
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Mr. ArENDs. I am just wondering what Congress thinks about it. 

Apparently—we spoke a little while ago about extreme things being 
done up here and certainly they are—as viewed from the standpoint 
of people downtown, and sometimes we think people downtown do 
some extreiiie things and even some people believe the Supreme Court 
does extreme things. 

The Congress thinks that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs shouldn't 
be burdened and shouldn’t have too much power as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs—I am just thinking about what Congress thought in the 
past. 

Therefore, I think discussing the whole thing might be helpful. 

The CuarrMan,. You see, the whole history, Mr. Arends, when Con- 
gress said that, was that the Chairman was the coordinator and the 
presiding oflicer. 

In the debate, I recall quite well I presented to Congress—let’s hear 
the functions, Iam glad he brought it up. 

( Book passed to the chairman. ) 

The Cuarrman. I don’t need to read the book. Read what I said 
on the floor of the House when I presented on behalf of the Armed 
Services Committee the conference report in 1953. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, sir. 

This was the first conference report in 1949. 

The Cuatrman. This is Congress’ concept and the reason we did it. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, that is why I brought it up. 

I was thinking of what was Congress thinking. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think 

Mr. Kitpay. At this point, may I remark, Mr. Chairman, that will 
give some idea of how every word that now appears in the record has 
seriously been considered—more than dictionary definition, or legal 
definition. 

These things have been discussed time after time in recommendations 
on paper. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am quoting from the Congressional Record, page 
10599, August 2, 1949. 


Now let me tell you about the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Naturally, this subject was controversial in both the House and Senate com- 
mittees because of the fear of a single Chief of Staff, and a possible military 
dictaiorship in the country. Mr. Hoover and Mr. Eberstadt, were particularly 
concerned about the Chiefman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They wanted a 
chairman and recommended one, but they wanted his duties clearly defined and 
wanted it made clear in the law that he was not to be a single Chief of Staff. 
The Senate proposed that this Chairman would be the principal military adviser 
to the President, and the Secretary of Defense. Even though the Senate speci- 
fied that the Chairman had to function as such when serving as the principal 
military adviser, nevertheless it was quite evident that had the Senate language 
been retained the country would have had a de facto Chief of Staff over the 
armed services. In respect to the Chairman, I am pleased to advise the House 
that the Senate took the language proposed by the House conferees with only 
the change that the Chairman shall not have the right to vote in the proceedings 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

What the bill provides now is this. 

First, the Chairman is appointed from among Regular officers. In other words, 
he will be a career military man. 

Second, he must be confirmed by the Senate. 

Third, he will serve for a 2-year term, but may have his term extended in 
time of peace by one additional term, which must also have Senate confirmation. 

Further, we provide that the Chairman shall be a nonvoting presiding officer 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, instead of the head, as the Senate had proposed; 
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Fifth, we give the Chairman the pay and allowances of a Chief of Staff, and 
we give him precedence over the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The effect of this is to 
make the Chairman the foremost officer in the Armed Forces. He will preside 
over the Joint Chiefs of Staff in all functions and will sit at the head of the 
table at the meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and by giving him the pay of 
a Chief of Staff,.we will make it a desirable office for any members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to seek ; 

Sixth, we spell out the duties of the Chairman, a point on which the Senate 
again receded. We specify that the Chairman will serve as presiding officer 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; that he will provide the agenda for the meetings 
and see that their business is promptly prosecuted, and then that he will advise 
the Secretary of Defense and also the President, when necessary, of the issues 
on which the Joint Chiefs of Staff are in disagreement. 

Now, the most important provision of all of these is the language proposed by 
the House conferees that all of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a body, including the 
chairman, shall be the principal military advisers to the President, the National 
Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense. Our idea here was to make 
it certain that not the Chairman alone, as the Senate bill provided in substance, 
but all of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, shall be the principal miltary advisers. By 
this device we are trying as nearly as we can to prevent a single Chief of Staff 
concept from developing in the Pentagon or in the White House. 

To tie this point down, the House conferees proposed that the declaration 
of congressional policy in the National Security Act be amended to provide 
that the Congress does not intend to “establish a single Chief of Staff over the 
Armed Forces for an.Armed General Staff.’ We cannot make it any clearer 
than this as to what our intention is. What we bave provided is a man who 
will expedite the business of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and preside at their meet- 
ings. Weintend nothing more, and we do not want him to be anything more than 
this. I believe we have tied the point down as tightly as we can inlaw. Happily, 
the Senate agreed fully with the House conferees. 

That was followed—— 

The Cuairman. That is what I said on behalf of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee—when was it, now ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. 1949, August 7. 

The CHarrmMan. Then the subject matter came up again when this 
committee had a conference report. This is the language. I think 
it is quite historic to put these things in, because it was the conclusion 
of the committee and the conclusion of the Congress as to the functions 
in these matters. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is from page 7609 of the Congressional Rec- 
ord, June 26, 1953. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is in connection with the reorganization plan? 

Mr. Buianprorp. In connection with the reorganization plan that 
was submitted and had to be approved in toto. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. By the Congress. 

The CuHatrman. With every dotting of the “i” and crossing of 
the “t.” 

But it carried the same provision in it. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading) : 

It is important in this discussion to ascertain what the plan does. 

Sut let us first see what it does not do, for then we can get that out of the way 
and we can see what it does. 

First, the plan contains no provision that would give the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff any control whatsoever, any command, over the other mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ; 

Second, the plan does not change the statutory provisions that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff shall be the principal military advisers to the Secretary of Defense, 
the National Security Council and the President ; 


Third, nothing in the plan will permit the Chairman to have a vote in the 
deliberations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
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Fourth, no provision of the plan modifies in the slightest the statutory duty 
imposed upon all four of the Joint Chiefs of Staff by section 211 of the National 
Security Act; 

Fifth, no provision in the plan enlarges the Joint Staff so it can become the 
overall Armed Forces Staff which so many of us have fought to prevent. 

Mr. Chairman, these five items, in my judgment, provide the key to this prob- 
lem of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If the Congress will keep its eye on these five 
things and see that the executive branch does not get authority to modify these 
various restrictions on the Joint Staff, we need not today or tomorrow have any 
fear about a single commander or any Prussianized system. 

Now that we know what the plan does not do to this Joint Chief structure, 
let us take a look and see what it does do. There has not been very much 
talk about what it does, but I think I shall be able to shed some light on what 
it proposes to do. 

First, and most important, is the relationships it sets up between the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff. 

The plan gives the management— 
now, listen— 
the management of the Joint Staff from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Chair- 
man so that the Chairman manages this small staff on behalf of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff of which he is a member. The Chairman is permitted to do certain 
things, and that is what disturbs my good friend from Louisiana, Mr. Hébert, 
and the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Hoffman. What does it do? 

The Chairman is permitted to disapprove the nominations: of: the three chiefs 
of service of officers to the Joint Staff and can accomplish their removal. Here 
we set up a man as manager of the Joint Staff. The Joint Staff is composed 
of not more than 210 officers. 

Then I will skip some of this with regard to how they are appointed. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is enough. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is plenty. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I remember when we provided that 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs should not have the right to vote. 
I thought at the time we were more or less shadowboxing; that if he 
was going to be Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, his influence was goin 
to be equal to a vote and maybe more than a vote. And it has vivbed 
out just exactly like I thought it was going to work out. 

Now, if you are afraid of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the thing to do is to have a rotating Chairman, that is all, 
and have him rotate yearly or every 6 months. But if he is going to 
be Chairman—just like the chairman of this committee—he ought to 
have a right to vote, that is all. And you are just shadowboxing 
when you “deny that right to vote. That was my view, and it is my 
view today, too. 

The Cuamman. Would you object to asking—or I will ask, if you 
will permit me, in your time—what would be your thought with ref- 
erence to the rotation of the chairmanship, General ? 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t think he should be asked. 

The CuHatrMan. Well 

Mr. Brooks. Ask the Secretary. 

The Cuarrman. The general has been there. I think- 

Mr. Kinpay. He is the Chairman. 

General Twintnc. You mean rotate within the Chiefs itself, and 
not have a separate Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

General Twintne. Well, it would work, but it would kill the Chief 
off pretty fast. It is a very difficult job for them to do. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is the point I make. If this committee is afraid 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, there is another way to handle 
it, besides taking away from him the right to vote. 
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The Cuarman. Mr. Kilday 

Mr. Brooks. Can I finish? 

Now, if that is the purpose, make him a rotating Chairman and 
you will kill him off. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday 

Mr. Bares. It couldn’t work, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Secretary—did the general want to make a 
comment ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think General Twining would like to say 
a few words. 

General Twining. I am sure the committee understands this, but in 
the 5 years I have been connected with the Joint Chiefs of Staff there 
has never been a vote taken, and I don’t think there ever will. I know 
you understand that. I just want to repeat that for the record. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr, Secretary, I believe not one but many times in the 
last few days you have expressed to the committee exactly what you 
want in legislation. And I believe you are sincere, that that is what 
you want. You don’t want anything other than what you have ex- 
pressed here. That is correct; isn’t it? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. In fact, when we set out to put this 
legislation together, one of the things that we solidly agreed was that 
there was not going to be any attempt to make changes that maybe 
somebody had been thinking about for years, and all that kind of 
business. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McE.roy. We were going to try to do those things which 
we felt were needed and to write the legislation so that those things 
could be done, and that is all we were going to do. 

Mr. Kirpay. I believe you are thoroughly frank and candid about 
that. 

Now, I will make an open confession. 

You see, these things have been bandied around here over the years, 
and every word of this thing has been debated. 

When I listened to what you say you want to accomplish and then 
I go back and I read the bill that has been sent here proposing the 
reorganization, I find too many dead cats. 

What we thought were dead cats, combing back here in this pro- 
posal and in the language of this proposal. That is perhaps where the 
greatest difference lies between us. And if we can write language 
to accomplish what you have stated here that you want, that is going 
to be perfectly satisfactory with you as Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. I would like to share in determining 
whether the legislation does do that. 

The CuHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Positively. 

The CHamMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kixpay. Because, now, equally frankly on my part, I have had 
the feeling from the time this bill came up here that there are other 
people in the Pentagon who were not equally as frank and as candid 
as you are about it, and these dead cats have been brought back here 
in an attempt, in this great surge of desire for reorganization, to get 
those things which this committee and the Congress has rejected not 
once but several times. 
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The CHatrrman. Thank you, Mr. Kilday, for your very pertinent 
observation. 

Secretary McExroy. Because I think Mr. Coolidge has been in this 
pretty deeply, I think he ought to have a chance to comment on what 
Mr. Kilday just said. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Coolidge. 

Mr. Cootiper. I did not sit in on all the meetings that drafted this 
legislation. But I do know that the Secretary’s injunction that we 
were not to have any “skeletons in the closet” here was distinctly be- 
fore the drafters. 

On the other hand, this is a difficult piece of legislation to draft, and 
I suppose it is usual or common for lawyers, when faced with a diffi- 
cult piece of drafting, to make sure, if there is any error in the drafting, 
it will beon theirside. [Laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. May I reply, Mr. Coolidge 

Mr. Cooter. I don’t think there has been any intent to put a 
“skeleton in the closet” here. 

The CuHatrman. May I inquire in that connection, Mr. Coolidge, 
somewhat in a facetious manner, who was the draftsman, the Gen- 
eral Counsel ? 

Mr. Coouiper. There was a group of draftsmen, which included the 
General Counsel. : 

The CHarrman. He was the main draftsman, being the Chief Coun- 
sel ? 

Secretary McExroy. He had the responsibility for it. 

The Cuarrman. He has gone to Europe now, since this bill is up: 
hasn't he? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if it would be helpful to the 
committee if there was made available to us perhaps a list of particu- 
lars which were submitted to whomever drafted this bill, for the pur- 
pose of indicating exactly what you want? Is such a list of things 
enumerated as to what you wanted actually to be contained in this 
bill? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Mr. Coolidge? 

Mr. Cootiper. Could I answer that, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 

Mr. Cootmwer. The message was the only materials of reference given 
to the drafting group, the President’s message. 

Mr. Bates. But there was no summary made as a result of your meet- 
ings which enumerated certain points and was requested to be put in 
the bill? 

Secretary McExroy. The reason we used the President’s message 
was—you see, what we did was to make our proposals to the President, 
but at no time did we regard that as being anything more than simply 
an expression of a point of view of one executive department to the 
executive head of the Government. So we did not regard our state- 
ment as authoritative. We took his message as the authoritative posi- 
tion of the administration. 

Mr. Bares. I just thought such a list would be very helpful to our 
staff in trying to formulate a new bill. 
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Secretary McExroy. I think we would have to say, as Mr. Coolidge 
has, that we started off with what we thought was the authoritative 
statement, which was the statement of the President. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to pay my respects to you, Mr. Secretary. We 
started off here seemingly with some difficulties, but it is quite evident 
that without any great difficulties we are going to be able to conciliate 
all of these differences and work out a very satisfactory piece of legis- 
lation for all concerned. 

I don’t know where iat A found you or how they were able to bring 
you in as Secretary of Defense, but I must say that you have grown in 
stature tremendously in 4 months, coming in here without much 
knowledge, and now you have a great grasp of the significance of this 
whole comprehensive problem. 

As far as I am concerned, you are turning in a very fine performance. 

Secretary McEtroy. I thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, one word ¢ 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Secretary, do I understand now, in summing up 
at the end of your testimony, if you get the things that you enunciated 
this week that you want, for the management ‘of the Department of 
Defense, the language is immaterial ? 

Secretary McExroy. I have said that from the start. I don’t think 
that there is any reason for us to say that there is only one way to 
express the legislation that is needed in order to accomplish the results 
that we need. 

So long as we participate and have our own opportunity to express 
judgments as to whether alternative language does do what we feel is 
necessary, then it seems to me that there is opportunity here for 
quite a good deal of mutual working toward the accomplishment of 
these objectives. 

Mr. Becker. And you have not receded from the intent or the 
necessity of what you — in the beginning ? 

Secret tary McExroy. I don’t consider we have receded from them. 

There is another thing I would like the committee to know. We 
did not come up here with a variety of proposals which we regarded 
as partly in here for bargaining purposes. We put in the things we 
honestly felt were needed and that was all. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Secretary: I want to ask you, before we adjourn, 
is it expected that we use the unified command inside of the Zone of the 
Interior, that is, inside the United States ¢ 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, we have one now in the Strategic Air 
Command. It is a specified command—well, I say we have one; we 
have two: NORAD, that is, the North American Air Defense Com- 
mand, is—I think they now call it a joint command, but I think we 
igreed this morning, and I would agree with that, also, that it is a 
unified command, not only unified with the various services but 
international. 

Mr. Brooks. Well 





Secretary McExroy. I take it you are asking the question about the 
Continental Army Command, are you ? 
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Mr. Brooxs. Yes; I wanted to ask you especially about the Army 
engineers, there. 

What do you propose to do with the Army engineers / 

Secretary McExroy. Let me ask General Twining if there is any 
thought ‘abeut putting the Army engineers into a unified command. 

General Twine. It is not an operational command. 

Mr. Brooks. They will still retain the rivers and harbors work, as 
they donow? [Laughter.] 

The Cuamman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, I want to join the others in commending 
you upon the fine appearance you have made before the committee—— 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. During the past week and on your frank response you 
have given to all of your questions. I think you have noticed there 
has been a great concern on the part of many members of the com- 
mittee against setting up a joint staff on a career basis and make 
career staff men out of members of the armed services. 

Now, in section 5 of your bill, in treating the tenure of the mem- 
bers of the Joint Staff, you set a limitation of 3 years of service for 
a tour of duty, with the provision that if the service of an individual 
was of national in terest, it could be extended for 1 year. 

Under the language in the bill, it would be possible, wouldn't it, 
for an assignment for 30 days for one of these officers to another 
tour of duty and then to bring him back on the Joint Staff? 

Secretary McExroy. It is unlikely, but I don’t see anything in the 
legislation 

Mr. Kitpay. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Kirpay. As to the Army and Navy, there is another limita- 
tion 

Mr. Buanprorp. Air Force. 

Mr. Kupay. I mean the Army and Air Force, and not the Navy. 
That provides that no officer shall serve in the Department of the 
Army or the Department of the Air Force for a period in excess of 
4 years, and that upon relief, he shall not again be assigned within 
a period of 2 years. 

So that the limitation on assignment within the Department for 
a period in excess of 4 years would control as to the Army and the 
Air Force, but not the Navy. 

Mr. Price. But not for the Navy. It would be possible within the 
Navy. 

Mr. Huppiston. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Huppteston. Mr. Kilday, does that mean that these officers, 
under the provision that you mentioned, are concerned with the 
Department of the Army and the Department of the Navy, or would 
that also be embraced within consideration of the Joint Staff, which 
is not in those departments ? 

Mr. Kipay. I understand there is a question as to whether the 
Joint Staff would be regarded as being a part of the Department of 
the Army. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 
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Mr. Kizpay. I am not too clear on that, because the definition of 
the Department of the Army has to do with that portion of the 
Army at the seat of government. 

Secretary McEtroy. I would like to speak to Mr. Price’s point. 

As you doubtless know, this is the first time any such provision as 
this has been proposed, and we have proposed it for the very purpose 
for which the committee is expressing this interest. 

Now, then, if it seems desirable to require some interval of time 
before a man could be reappointed to the Joint Staff, I think it 
might be appropriate to put such a provision in 

The Cuarrman. That clears it up a good deal. 

Secretary McE roy. In the legislation. 

Mr. Price. I want to ask one more question, and, depending on the 
answer, I may have another question. 

How do the present duties of Secretary Quarles, in relation to 
research and development, compare to the duties of the suggested 
new Director of Research and Engineering 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, Secretary Quarles is Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, and under the law, acts as the Secretary of Defense in 
the absence of the Secretary. 

So his responsibilities are far broader than research and engineer- 
ing, although he has great capability in that area. And when problems 
which come to the top of the Department, which involve or should 
benefit from that kind of knowledge, Mr. Quarles gets into them 
and gets into them pretty deeply. But he has general administrative 
responsibility within the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Price. Would you have any one person in a comparable posi- 
tion to this new position that you are seeking now ? 

Secretary McExroy. We have the Assistant Secretary for Research 
and Engineering, who is Dr. Foote, who has been referred to here. 
But we plan to do away with that position, provided the position that 
we are talking about here is created. The Assistant Secretary posi- 
tion, as it now exists, does not have all of the powers. 

Mr. Price. What would be the difference in the duties? 

Secretary McE troy. Well, the duties would be somewhat similar, 
but the powers would be considerably greater. 

Mr. Price. In what way would they “be greater? Would he have the 
final power of decision in research and development ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, he would. 

Mr. Price. Without the official approval coming from the Secre- 
tary ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, he would have to be speaking in the 
name of the Secretary in order to exercise this power, and if he did this 
in a way in which a Secretary of a service or the Director of the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency—those being the four operating 
agents of research and engineering —did not think that the decision 
was sound, they always have access to the Secretary on their own to 
protest whatever that decision might be. 

Mr. Pricer. You mean as of now ? 

Secretary McEnroy. Well, and as of afterward. 

Mr. Price. Then there actually would be no difference in author- 
ity. I think that is an interesting proposal, because we are all inter- 
ested in strengthening, somewhere along the line, the authority of one 
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man who can say yes or no quickly to a project involving research and 
engineering and development. 

I would like to have some assurance that this would be a step in that 
direction. I can hardly see it, though, in the proposal. 

Secretary McE.roy. Well, ‘the assurance would come from the de- 
gree to which the man was supported by his Secretary. 

It would very clearly become apparent, depending on the first few 
appeals and how they were handled by the Secret ary, as to whether 
this man, who is serving as Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, really did have the confidence of the Secret: ry. If he did, 
there would be only very rare cases thereafter which ‘would not be 
settled by this man on his own. 

Mr. Price. Do you think that this legislative proposal here is neces- 
sary to increase the chances of that ! 

Secretary McExroy. I think so. 

Mr. Price. The Secretary could do it now, couldn't he ? 

Secretary McExroy. Many of these things the Secretary could do if 
he personally got into situations frequently, but he just does not have 
the time to do so. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, as I stated a few moments ago, 
IT am hoping Monday to have the service chiefs, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and we will proceed along the military phase of this bill. 

But there is another phase of this bill that we have not had time to 
discuss—you might call it the business end of it—and that is the size 
and the character of the Department of Defense. At a later date it 
will be necessary to explore that field, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, for the time being, we will excuse you, with the thanks of the 
committee. And General Twining and General Taylor and Admiral 
Burke we will ask to be here Monday morning. We can finish with 
all of them in the morning, can we / 

Mr. Smart. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t think so. I think if you had General 
White and probably General Twining Monday morning, that would 
be adequate. 

The Cuatrman. All right, then General Twining and General 
White. 

Thank you 

Secretary McExroy. May I have a minute before you adjourn / 

Inasmuch as this has been a considerable visit that we have had 
altogether, I would not like to have this adjourned, Mr. Chairman, 
without my thanking the committee for its courtesy, and there has 
been a great deal of it exhibited to the Secretary and to his associ- 
ates here. I know that we are all working toward a common result, 
and I think 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, my philosophy has always been: 
By the exchange of ideas, the best results can always be obtained. 

Secretary McExroy. All right, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:13 p. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Monday, April 28, 1958.) 
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Houser or REpreseNTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, April 28, 1958. 

The committee convened at 10 a. m., the Hon. Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 

The CuairmMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, the first witness we will have this morn- 
ing is General Twining, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General, have you a prepared statement you desire to submit to the 
committee ¢ 

General Twinrne. Yes, sir, I have. 

The CHatrman. You may present it without interruption. to the 
members of the committee. 

General Twrnine. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of 
the committee. 

As Mr. Vinson and Secretary McElroy agreed at the close of Fri- 
day’s hearing, we benefit greatly from an exchange of ideas on this 
very important subject of : reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense. The National Security Act, as amended and codified, is the 
basic law which provides for our survival as a nation. Therefore, it 
is most important that there be the fullest measure of understanding 
between the Congress and the executive department as to what is 
meant by each proposed change in the law. 

I would like to address myself for a few moments to the specific 
military objectives which we are seeking in the proposed reorganiza- 
tion. I have, and my successors will have, a vital interest in five of 
the proposed changes. I shall discuss each one briefly. 

In my discussion, I will make no specific attempt to distinguish 
between the changes which can be accomplished by executive direction 
and those which require changes in the law. In this manner, I think 
I can give a better picture of what we are trying to accomplish. In 
addition, from some of the testimony we have heard right in this 
room, even the lawyers cannot fully agree on interpretation of some 
of the language of the present law—to say nothing of the proposed 
legislation. I consider it dangerous, therefore, for me, a military 
man, to do other than keep to the substance of what we are trying to 
do. I prefer to leave to the experts the fine points of legal interpre- 
tation of language. 

The first objective, as I see it, is that we wish to streamline the 
chain of command. The Joint Chiefs of Staff will take over the so- 
called “executive agency” functions which are now performed by the 
separate military departments for our fighting commands. 

This change will enable the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a corporate 
body, to act for, under the direction of, and in the name of the Sec- 
retary of Defense in providing strategic direction and conduct of 
combat operations. 

The change eliminates one layer in the present chain of command, 
and is a necessary step in the coming age of new weapons with the 
need of a quicker reaction to attack. 

As a matter of fact, it never did make sense to me to have a de- 
partmental secretary in this chain of command. The unified com- 
mands © composed of forces of all three departments. 

A dey wrt wental secretary has staff competence with respect to only 
one of ti.ese components. In order to discharge his executive agency 
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responsibility with respect to the other two components, he has had 
either to coordinate extensively with other agencies or to act in igno- 
rance of the nature of two-thirds of his problem. For the same 
reasons we should continue the corporate group of the chiefs rather 
than a single Chief of Staff. 

There is no question in my mind that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
eupparted by the Joint Staff, should perform this function for and 
in the name of the Secretary of Defense, rather than single Chief of 
Staff or a single Department. 

The le major objective is our desire to strengthen and widen 
the authority of our field commanders. We cannot afford to delay 
until after war starts, the processes of assigning and rejuggling our 
— combat forces. 

ur field commanders must know what they have, must be able to 
plan for the employment of what they have, and they must have the 
assurance that a single department, without the consent of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or knowledge of the Secretary of Defense, cannot take 
assigned forces away from them. If the overall strategic situation 
requires changes in assignment of forces to our field commanders, 
we think that the Joint Chiefs of Staff should make this determina- 
tion and should so recommend to the Secretary of Defense. We be- 
lieve that we have a real weakness in team effort so long as a single 
department retains this authority. 

We also want our field commanders to have unquestioned authority 
over all units which they command. We do not want them, on the 
other hand, to be bogged down with the details of administration, or 
the nuts and bolts of the entire logistic support. This objective will 
be achieved by revising the unified command plan and the document 
“Joint Action Armed Forces” in the light of final action on the 
proposals now being considered by the Congress. 

A third major objective, from a military viewpoint, deals with 
functions, or roles and missions, of the services. I think it is im- 
portant that the Secretary of Defense have the authority which he 
needs in this area. A written explanation of our reasoning and ob- 
jectives with respect to this problem is being submitted by the Secre- 
tary of Defense in response to a question asked by Mr. Vinson. 

Our fourth objective has to do with the Joint Staff and is based 
solely on the first objective which I discussed—that of making the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff the directing agency for the field commands. All 
we wish to do with the Joint Staff is to add sufficient people to it, 
and to so organize it, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, acting as a cor- 
porate body, and acting for the Secretary of Defense, can discharge 
effectively the executive agency functions now being performed by 
the separate Departments. 

As a fifth objective we have certain minor changes which we think 
would lead to more efficient management. I refer to the proposed 
changes as they pertain to the discharge of the duties of the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Of the three changes proposed, I con- 
sider 2 to be substantive and 1, nonsubstantive. 

The first of the substantive changes is the one which would permit 
the Chairman to assign work to the Joint Staff. Did any of you 
ever try to manage an activity without having the authority to assign 
work to it? That is the present position of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 
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Technically, under the present law, I would have to call a meeting 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff every time the Secretary of Defense called 
me up and asked me to have the Joint Staff look into'something. This 
is obviously impractical. Of course, under our proposal, any work 
which I assign to the Joint Staff will come to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as a corpor: ate body for review, or approval, or expression of individ- 
ual views, as at the present. 

The second objective with respect to the duties of the Chairman is 
that he, instead of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, will nominate the Director 
of the Joint Staff. In practice, it is inesc: ipable that the Director acts 
as a sort of Chief of Staff to the Chairman. He is in daily intimate 
contact with the Chairman. He briefs the Chairman on the problems 
at hand, and he frequently represents the Chairman, in his absence, at 
meetings of the Armed Forces Policy Council, meetings of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and in numerous conferences with the Department of 
State and other governmental agencies. It is imperative that there 
be a harmonious working relationship between the Chairman and the 
Director. However, it should be borne in mind that there are checks 
and balances in this selection process, as well as in other provisions 
of the proposed legislation. The chiefs, as a corporate body, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and the President will all be involved before a 
Director is selected. 

The change which I consider nonsubstantive is the provision which 
would eliminate the statement that the Chairman has no vote. Every 
knowledgeable person is aware of the fact that we do not vote in Joint 
Chiefs of Staff deliberation. If we did vote, the majority view could 
stifle any minority dissenting views. Therefore, we do not vote and 
we do not intend to start voting. 

The Chairman is expected by the President, the National Security 
Council, and the Secretary of Defense to express his views along with 
the views of the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If he did 
not have views or did not express them, I believe he would be unable 
to discharge his functions as intended by the law. Therefore, I believe 
that the implication of the term “who has no vote” is not consistent 
with the fundamental nature of the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization, 
and should be eliminated as we have proposed. 

I should like to conclude by making four points: 

First: It is our overriding intention in this exercise to help the Con- 
gress make such changes as will improve our long-term security and 
provide for the most effective utilization of the resources made avail- 
able for defense. 

Second: No sweeping realinement of the services is contemplated, 
but we do want a better mechanism for providing for decision in areas 
which invite duplication, waste, or inefficiency. We also hope to 
strengthen the authority of our field commanders and to shorten the 
chain of combat command. 

Third: A man on a white horse cannot merge from this legislation. 
Civilian control is clearly delineated; the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a 
corporate body, retain their present important powers; and numer- 
ous checks and balances will continue to exist. 

And fourth, I would like to add just.one final comment. I have no- 
ticed in the press—and apparently in the public mind—a misconcep- 
tion as to the composition and method of operation of the so-called 
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Prussian General Staff. I personally would never want to see our 
Armed Forces operate under such a staff concept. I would like to 
lay to rest forever any thought that our present organization or our 
proposed organization approaches such a concept. I know others have 
tried to lay this idea to rest without success. However, I am rash 
enough to make one final try. Therefore, I have had prepared for 
the committee and for insertion in the record a paper which describes 
the Prussian General Staff. It seems to me it should be obvious that 
anyone who studies this paper and our own proposed organization 
should conclude that there is more contrast than similarity between 
the two. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

I know the committee will appreciate the privilege of reading the 
paper that you offer for the record with reference to the Prussian 
General Staff. 

Mr. Kitpay. When could that be available to the members, Mr. 
Chairman, I mean copies? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of the Prussian staff? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

The Cuareman. Mr. Smart, will you please have copies— 

Mr. Buanprorp. They are here. 

The Cuarmman. Are they already made? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Pass them around to the members of the commit- 
tee so they can have it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, I know of no more able witness to ex- 
lain that. I wonder if the General in addition to his statement could 
facially explain the differences ? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, it is a relatively short statement. I 
would suggest that he read it. 

The Cuarrman. Suppose he read the statement. 

General Twrn1nc. Very well. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, instead of reading it, why couldn’t 
he just give the gist of it? 

General Twrnina. I think it would be better to read it. It is quite 
in detail. 

The Cuatrman. Let the General read the statement. 

General Twininc. The “Prussian” General Staff. 

Those who oppose the concept of greater unification in the United 
States Defense Establishment argue that a single military staff de- 
signed to coordinate the activities of all United States armed serv- 
ices, would create in the United States a eaaeteanr of the notori- 
ous German General Staff of World War I and World War II. This, 
the argumentation continues, is patently evil because German aggres- 
sion in those wars was the inevitable result of German militarism, and 
German militarism in turn was the result of the predominance of 
the single German General Staff which, by establishing control over 
all the armed services, was able to lead Germany down the road to 
military dictatorship and ruinous war. The same kind of organiza- 
tion would, as it had in Germany, create in this country national mili- 
tarism which would be likely to lead the Nation down a comparably 
(lisastrous road. 
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It is also asserted that defeats which befell Germany in World 
Wars I and II were largely due to the inflexible kind of military 
thinking which is characteristic of a single General Staff. If the 
United States were to adopt such an organization, our Military Es- 
tablishment would be characterized: by comparable inflexibility and 
inefficiency. We defeated Germany with a Joint Chiefs of Staif sys- 
tem very much like the one we now have under the provisions of the 
National Security Act of 1947, as amended. Our World War II vic- 
tory, it is asserted, is proof- positive that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
aa is more efficient than the single General Staff system which 

varried Germany down to defeat. 

These assertions reg arding the evils and dangers of a single Gen- 
eral Staff of the Prussian or Germany variety are based upon a fun- 
damental historical inaccuracy. 

Germany did not have a single General Staff for her armed serv- 
ices in World War I. The German Army and the German Navy 
were completely independent, and no staff existed to coordinate their 
efforts. It was to a large extent due to the failure of Germany to 
coordinate its Army and Navy efforts that Germany failed to achieve 
a quick victory in World War I. 

At the beginning of World War II Hitler exercised control over 
three entirely independent, and uncoordinated military services— 
Army (Reichswehr), Navy (Reichsmarine), and Air Force (Luft- 
waffe)—through a small personal staff composed of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force officers, and entitled the Armed Forces Supreme Com- 
mand (OKW); the individuals on this small personal staff of the 
German dictator were picked not for their military knowledge, but 
because of their loyalty to Hitler and to the Nazi Party. 

The historical evidence is clear that there was in Germany no pre- 
tense toward unified staff control of the three armed services during 
either World War I or World War II. The Germans never estab- 
lished a unified command structure at any echelon below Hitler and 
his personal staff advisers. Whatever coordination of effort was ac- 
complished amongst the services was due to the initiative of indi- 
vidual German officers. I would like to read a quote from General 
Zimmerman of the German Army: 





It is a matter of irony that Eisenhower, the servant of the great democracies, 
was given full powers of command over an armed forees consisting of all three 
services. With us, living under a dictatorship where unity of command might 
have been taken for granted, each of the services fought its own battle. Neither 
Rundstedt nor Rommel, try though they might, succeeded in changing this state 
of affairs in creating a unified command. The result was that the German Army 
fought singlehanded against all the armed forces of the Allies. 

The fact that there was inadequate understanding of seapower evi- 
denced in top level German military decisions can in no way be used 
as an indictment of centralized military control. Quite the contrary, 
such evidence of lack of proper evaluation of all military consider: 
tions is clear proof that this, like other failures in military éoordina- 
tion was due to the lack of a single German staff where all aspects of 
all military problems could have been considered in a logical, thorough 
manner. 

There was, of course, a German General Staff during both World 
War I and World War II. This staff, however, was an Army staff 
only, and in neither war did it have any responsibility for overall 
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interservice coordination. Undoubtedly, the German Army General 
Staff was in many respects characteristic of German militarism. 
Throughout its history the General Staff served as a loyal and highly 
effective military instrument at the personal disposal of the Chief of 
State. It knew no civilian control other than the Chief of State hin- 
self. Its permanent corps of officers tended to lose contact with 
problems in the field, and, as a result, was frequently guilty of in- 
flexibility and autocratic methods. Yet, despite these faults, it was 
a highly efficient military organization, which was in large measure 
responsible for the amazing successes of the German Army in both 
world wars. Had there been a similar or ganization coordinating all 
the efforts of all the German armed forees in W orld War IT, there is 
solid historical evidence that many of the most serious German mili- 
tary mistakes, for which Hitler and his small group of personal 
advisers were responsible, would never have been made, and the 
course of World War II would undoubtedly have been far different 
than it was; ultimately Allied vistory could have been far less certain. 
It is interesting to note, in fact, that it was an army operating under 
the German General Staff concept which applied flexible, modern, 
integrated warfare in 1940 to completely overwhelm France, which 
despite separate army, navy, and air force staffs, had adopted the 
single concept of war epitomized by the Maginot Line. 

As to the danger which a general staff system poses to national 
civilian institutions of government, it should be pastes out that far 
from the German general staff taking over the German Government 
prior to World War II, it was Hitler who took over the German general 
staff and the German army. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, General. 

Now, General, in your statement you first spoke about unified com- 
mands. I donot desire to go into that line of thought now to the extent 
I would desire to develop but I hope during the hearings, at some 
later date, to discuss that with you. 

Now, of course, General, the whole subect and purpose of witnesses 
appearing before the Armed Services Committee or any committee of 
Congress is to ascertain all of the facts with reference to legislation, so 
the committee, itself, can reach a decision and so the committee can 
advise the 4835 Members of the House the various points that may be 
brought up in debate. 

So this necessarily, on the part of the committee, and of all commit- 
tees, requires most careful examination to ascertain what the intent 
and purpose of each and every line in any bill is. 

For instance, when the Armed Services Committee submits a pro- 
posal to the House, ordinarily there are three or four hundred Members 
of the House on the floor and they are very keen and very bright and 
they ask very searching questions. Therefore, a Member, if he desires 
to inform the House, will first have to get his information from the 
witnesses that have advised the committee. 

With that background, I want to get some information for the 
record. 

And I have prepared with care every question that I propose to ask in 
my short allotted time. Now, General, the National Security Act set: 
forth your powers. First, it says you are a member of the Jot Chiefs 
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and that you outrank all officers of the Armed Forces. That is correct, 
is it not ? 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Second, it says that you shall preside over the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and that you provide the agenda for the meetings 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and assist them in carrying out their busi- 
ness as promptly as possible. That is correct, is it not? 

General Twrninc. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Third, that you will inform the Secretary of De- 
fense or the President of those issues upon which the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have not agreed. That is correct, is it not? 

General Twining. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Fourth, the law says that you will serve for a term 
of 2 years and may be appointed for an additional term. That is 
correct, is it? 

General Twinrna. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Fifth, as a member of the Joint Chiefs, you are 
also one of the principal military advisers to the President, the Na- 
tional Security Council, and Secretary of Defense. 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Sixth, the law says that as Chairman you will 
manage the Joint Staff and its Directors; that is correct, isn’t it? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. Seventh, the law says that the tenure of the mem- 
bership of the Joint Staff is subject to your approval. 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, I have correctly set out, from 1 to 7, the 
responsibility placed wpon you as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

General Twininc. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, I understand that the Department 
proposal will change the law in the following respects: 

First, the Joint Staff will be placed under you. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarreman. Under the law today, the Joint Staff is under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Twintnc. That is correct, yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Second, you would select the Director of the Joint 
Staff, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

General Twinine. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, under the law today, that is vested in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, with approval of the Secretary of Defense, is 
it not? 

General Twininc. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, in addition, you would be able to assign 
duties to the Joint Staff. 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Now, I want to be frank to the committee and say 
that is a little shady area, because the general occupies a twofold 
position. He is a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and also Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and he in his capacity as a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff may technically have the authority to 
assign duties to the Joint Staff. 
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Now, I presume that it could be argued that as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff you have always had the power to assign duties 
to the Joint Staff. But at any rate, the proposal specifically pro- 
vides that the Joint Staff shall perform such duties as the Chairman 
may direct. 

yeneral Twintnc. The Chairman or the Joint Chiefs, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

General Twinina. Or the Joint Chiefs. 

The Cuarrman. Not for the Joint Staffs. It doesn’t say that—— 

General Twintne. “Or.” 

The Cuarrman. That is right, “or” the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Genera] Twrnina. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. May direct. 

Now, under the law today the Joint Chiefs of Staff assign the duties 
to the Joint Staff. 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, would you describe to the committee 
how these proposed changes in the law would change your status / 

General Twintne. I don’t think they would actually change any- 
thing that Iam doing today. The change which would authorize me 
to give work to the Joint Staff would just state in law, more or less 
legalize what I am doing; because to function, and without undue time 
lag, I have to give work at times to the Joint Staff. It h: appened just 
yesterday, Mr. Chairman. The Secretary wanted an answer quickly 
about something in the Far East. I immediately got the Director 
and told him to have the Joint Staff start to work on it. 

Because the Joint Staff began work on this problem immediately, 
by Wednesday we will take ‘that up in the meeting with the Joint 
Chiefs. If this procedure had not been followed, I “would have had, 
on the weekend, to call the Chiefs together and ask them if I couldn't 
tell the Director to do some work for me and ultimately for them. 
That is an example. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you interpret the proposal submitted by the 
administration to exclude the Joint Staff from consideri ‘ing proposals 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Twintne. No, no, sir, but 

The CHarrMan. Then,.do you interpret. the proposal that it would 
permit the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to submit proposals 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff submit proposals to the Joint Staff ¢ 

General Twintne. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Then they both would have the authority ? 

General Twrntne. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Now, General, I want to clear this up: 

How does it affect you to have no vote in the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
How would the repeal of the prohibition of you voting, written in 
the law, affect your status? 

General Twintne. I think, in answer to that, Mr. Chairman, it has 
nexreal effect, but it is kind of a downgrading of the office. I just 
don’t think it is necessary, because, as you know, we don’t vote. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Twrntne. It will not affect my operation. 

The Cxuarrman. Of course, I remember quite well when the com- 


mittee wrote it in and the debate that took place about it. 
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You feel that when there is a prohibition of the Chairman voting, 
that somewhat lessens or downgrades the responsible position of the 
Chairman / 

General Twintna. Yes, sir, I do; by inference. 

The Cuarrman. And you don’t want anything in the bill that has 
the slightest philosophy of downgrading the office, the high office of 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ¢ 

General Twinine. Yes, sir, I think that is right. I don’t think it 
should be downgraded. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, in my line of thought I must jump back to 
another provision that is in the bill with reference to the annual 
reports. 

rhe present law requires that the Secretary of Defense and the 
three Secretaries make annual reports. 

Now, in the proposed changes, it is only to be made by the Secre- 
tary, and the three secretaries are eliminated from making any reports 
to the Congress. 

Now, following your line of reasoning, by denying you an oppor- 
tunity to vote because it somewhat downgrades that high office, it 
would naturally follow that it somewhat downgrades the three De- 
partments to deprive them of opportunity to report, does it not / 

General Twin1na. I believe the Secretary said on that 

Could I talk to Mr. Coolidge? 

The CuHatrmMan. I am just raising the point of downgrading. That 
is the only point I am raising now. I am not going to press it. 

Let’s go on. 

General Twintne. Well, I—— 

The Cuarrman. Now, General—Go ahead. 

General Twrntna. I don’t think the question of whether or not they 
submit a report is really downgrading the Secretaries too seriously. 

The Cuarrman. Good. That is good. 

Now, would you explain to the committee how your status would 
be affected by placing the Joint Staff under you, as Chairman and 
Manager, rather than of having the Joint Staff under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, with you the Manager for the Joint Staff or of the Joint 
Staff? 

Now, what I am driving at—I want to-be frank with you. I am 
trying to drive at the point to show that under that language you 
isolate the Joint Chiefs of Staff and push them away. I am not 
going to trap you in any questions. I just want to be logical and try 
to reason this out. 

I will state it again: 

Would you explain to the committee how your status will be 
affected by placing the Joint Staff under you as the Chairman and 
Manager, rather than having the Joint Staff under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, with you managing the Joint Staff? 

Now, why doesn’t it push aside the Joint Chiefs of Staff and mag- 
nify the responsibility of the Chairman of the Joint Staff? 

General Twintne. There is no thought here of pushing aside the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as such. I am charged with the management of 
the staff, and to carry out those functions I think the staff should 
be under me. The chiefs will still come into this picture, just as they 
have in the past. 
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The Cuairman. Now, let’s go one step further. 

Now, this concept of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as written out in 
the bill, parallels the suggestion and thought that prevails in the 
Rockefeller report, does it not? It is along the same philosophy. 

General Twinina. I don’t think so. I can get that for you, Mr. 
a but I don’t think it does. I think they went further than 
this. 

The Cuarrman. Well, it is along the same line. They might have 
gone a little further. I grant they did go further, because they say 
that no one should be the military adviser to the President and the 
National Security Council except the Chairman, and in your statement 
you still adhere to the principle of law now, that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, as a corporate body, are the military advisers. That is it, is 
it not? 

General Twining. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Now the President said, on April 3: 

I have long been aware that the Joint Chiefs’ burdens are so heavy that they 
find it very difficult to spend additional time on their duties as members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, General Twining, first of all, will you explain to the committee 
the work of the Joint Chiefs of Staff briefly ? 

General Twintne. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have—under the pres- 
ent law ? 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

General Twin1ne. The Joint Chiefs have the responsibility for the 
strategic direction of the forces. They have the responsibility for the 
strategic planning, for the logistics planning and certain personnel 
_—. They establish the unified commands in strategic areas. 

hey review the major materiel and personnel requirements of the 
Armed Forces in accordance with these strategic and logistical plans. 
And the Chiefs formulate policies for joint training of the Armed 
Forces, formulate policies for coordinating the military education of 
the members of the Armed Forces, provide for the representation of 
the United States on the Military Staff Committee of the United 
Nations, in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, and, 
lastly, they perform such other duties as the President or the Secre- 
tary of Defense may direct. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Now, the committee can understand some of the work of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, how many papers were submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for decision last year ? 

General TwininG. Quite a few, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Twrntne. I would like to get that for the record. 

The Cuatrman. All right, put that in the record. 

(The information follows :) 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff handled 834 papers in calendar year 1957. 


The Cuarrman. Now, the total number of papers submitted to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for decision, how many of them were split 
decisions ? 

General Twintne. We will get that for you, sir. 

Very few. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Get. that for the record. 
(The information follows:) 


Of the 834 papers handled in calendar year 1957 three were “split.” 


The Cuatrman. All right, how much time do you say is spent by 
the Joint Chiefs in attempting to get unanimous decisions? 

General Twintne. Well, it depends on the problem they are dis- 
cussing. Most of them, or 99 percent of the matters go right through 
with very little discussion. For this 99 percent we have just the staff 
preparation, a close look by the chiefs and it is approved. 

But the 1 percent, roughly, is what causes al] the split decisions, 
and those take a great deal of time. 

The Cuatrman. Is that due to the fact that the Joint Staff has so 
analyzed the problem that is before the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it does 
not require too long a consideration on the part of the Joint Chiefs? 

General Twin1nc. Most of them; yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. That is a very high and nice compliment to the 
thoroughness with which the Joint Staff does the spadework for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Twining. I would like to say right here that the Joint 
Staff is one of the finest groups of people I have ever been associated 
with. 

The Cuarman. Now, let’s get on, because my time is running out, 
and I havea great many things to go into. 

How much additional burden will be placed upon the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as a result of increasing the Joint Staff and putting an opera- 
tional division in the Joint Staff with respect to unified commands? 

General Twrnrnc. Right now the chiefs, of course, have responsi- 
bilities in the executive agency field in regard to the unified command, 
so I think the added workload in the operational area would be very 
great. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that, although 
you may by putting these questions be taking it out of my time, you 
go ahead. 

The Cuarrman. No. I yield to Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Go ahead and develop your point. I think, for the 
benefit of the committee, we are doing all right, and I think you should 
go ahead, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairrman. Any objection ? 

(Chorus of “No.” 

The Cuatrman. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. Arenps. It will answer some of my questions and some of the 
questions of the rest of us. 

Mr. Kircnuin. Being at the bottom, I am yielding my time. 

The Cuatrrman. No member can yield until his name is called. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think any member of this com- 
mittee will be any freer to object than a two-star general would to 
express his opinion on this legislation, now that he would never be 
promoted. 

The Cuatrrman. All right, General, let’s get back there. 

General Twintnc. I will 

The CuarrMan. How much of an additional burden would be placed 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the result of increasing the Joint Staff 
and putting an operational division in the Joint Staff with respect to 
unified command ? 
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General Twinine. There will certainly be requirement for increased 
time of the chiefs working with the Joint Chiefs as a group under this 
new arrangement. At the same time, some of their duties in their own 
services will be lessened because they will be giving up this operational, 
executive agency task that they now have in the services. The exact 
increase is very difficult to anticipate; but ‘it will be some; certainly. 

The Cuarman. Then, from your answer, a certain amount of this 
work that now falls in the services will be passed on into the Joint 
Staff that has become operational, and therefore that would relieve the 
service chiefs of a certain amount of work in his service? 

General Twrntne. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I want to look into that to see if that is pretty 
sound ornot. I will develop that later on. 

Then you are drifting, if that answer is correct, to the concept of 
a General Staff. I am not frightened by using the words “General 
Staff,” but I just want to know. Because I will be asked these 
questions. 

Now, my statement is correct, is it not? When you begin to 
take—— 

General Twrnine. I don’t think it necessarily follows, sir. The 
Chiefs, in this bill, are given some leeway to transfer more responsi- 
bility, that is, delegate more responsibility to their vice chiefs. They 
never have spent enough time in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Caamman. You said that the chief of a service would have 
more time as a Joint Chief member because there was being taken 
from the services and put into the Joint Staff certain responsibilities 
which today fall upon his shoulders. That is what you said. 

General Twrn1ne. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman,. All right. 

Now, when you do that, then aren’t you concentrating in the Joint 
Staff practically all, except as limited by the bill, the entire staff 
work? And when you do that, do you not for practical purposes 
create a General Staff? That is the whole matter. You can’t get 
away from that; that is logical. 

General Twin1Nc. This Staff is a completely integrated staff. All 
services are there represented. 

The Cratrman. I understand that. But you are taking respon- 
sibility from each one of these three services, and you are pouring 
it into this Joint Staff. This Joint Staff today is made up of 70 men 
from each one of the services, and if you go to 400, it will be about 

125 from each of the services—or 500, or whatever number you set. 
Then, when you take the work out which is fixed by statute today in 
these three respective services, and pour it into the Joint Staff, when 
you are taking all the work heretofore distributed and putting it in 
one place, don’t you make that a Joint Staff, in that field ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir; there is no question that the Joint Statf 
will be increased by adding operational responsibilities. 

The Cuarrman. Why, certainly. And that brings about, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, a General Staff, does it not ? 

General Twrntnea. Yes, sir. But you understand—— 

Mr. Kircentn. For operations. 

The Cuarrman. All right, as Mr. Kitchin said, for operations or 
whatever purpose it may be. 
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General Twinine. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Is it not? 

General Twinine. That is correct. 

The CuHarrMan. Because under the law you retain in the service for 
logistics and training and certain responsibilities, but for national 
security—that is, for war plans—it is‘all concentrated in the Joint 
Staff. 

General Twininc. That is right—overall strategic planning. 

The Cuatrman. Isn’t that correct ? 

General Twrnina. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And then when you do that, the Joint Staff becomes 
a General Staff, does it not ? 

General Twining. Not necessarily, because the services still have— 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force will still have operational sections to 
employ their forces. 

The Cuarrman. Exactly. They would have operational forces. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Then if’ you don’t do what I say, you would have 
duplication, you would have duplication in that field; would you not? 

Now, let there be order, please. 

Now, let me go on down further. 

Just dese ribe, then, how the Joint Staff will function in the future 
if the administration proposal is adopted. Just tell exactly, now. 
Somebody will ask that question on the floor of the House, and I want 
to be in position to tell him. I want to use you as a witness and I 
want to tell him about it. 

General Twintne. Under the new proposal how the Joint Staff 
functions ? 

The Cuatrrman. How would the Joint Staff function in the future 
under the administration proposal, as set out in this bill? 

General Twining. They will carry on as they are now, plus the one 
additional feature of the operational section. 

The plans, strategic and logistical plans, will be developed there. 
They will be coordinated with the services, all through the process. 
Before the plans are sent to the Joint Chiefs of Staff the services get 
to look at them. When they come to the Joint Chiefs of Staff the 
chiefs work on them and again present their service views. 

So the service view is presented into the Joint Staff from the differ- 
ent services all throughout the planning phase. And they are made 
up—the Joint Staff, as I said, is integrated. They are people from 
all the services who are making these plans. The procedure will be 
followed in the same way with formulating the operational directives 
that go to the unified commanders. We will go through the same 
process. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a corporate group, will know 
and understand every single instruction that goes out, under approval 
of the Secretary of Defense, of course. We will issue them in his 
name. But there will be a ‘thorough understanding of all instrue- 
tions, directives, by all of the Chiefs of Staff. And in any case of a 
difference of opinion, it immediately will go to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The Cuatrman. Then that is the explanation you want me to sub- 
mit, or the members of the committee, if any Member of the House 
asks to tell us what type of Joint Staff you contemplate ? 
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General Twintneé. I can give you a more detailed written ‘record 
on that if you would like it. They doa great many things. 

The CHamman. Well, now, let me ask you this—Mr. Blandford 
just submitted this question here: 

How will the plans be coordinated through the services, the com- 
mittee system having been abolished ¢ 

General Twintne. All the officers who work on the plans, regard- 
less of what type they are, come from all the services. That is the 
integrated staff poimt. They will continue to work back and forth 
with their services during the formulation of these plans. Through 
this process they get into the plan not only their service objections if 
they have any but the service capability, which is the most important 
thing. 

The Cuatrman. Give me the law, now. Let me show you that the 
general, I think, is a little bit confused. (tive me this provision in 
the bill about what the law is. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Sir, the point, if I may say this, Mr. Chairman, is 
that today you have a committee system which comments on the plans 
of the Joint Staff. Now, General Twining has testified that these 
plans will still be coordinated throughout the services. I think the 
general means that they will be coordinated to the extent that the 
integrated division of the operating division of the Joint Staff will 
do that. But those staff members will be working for the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and they will not be working for the 
respective services. Se, from the viewpoint of the service position, 
that position will be what the Staff Director decides the position will 
be and will not be the position of the service. 

The CHatrman. Because it has already been taken by the staff, 
under your proposal, out from the services. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question right there of 
Mr. Blandford ¢ 

When you say the “services,” do you mean the Secretary of the 
service ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, either that or the chief of the military service 
who today has his own staff in his own service. 

Mr. Rivers. And he is responsible to the Secretary of that service ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. Those staffs are responsible to the Chief 
of Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff of the Army, and the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force. And under the committee system, when a 
proposal is submitted for discussion, you certainly will get a service 
viewpoint, and in some cases it undoubtedly will be partisan to the 
extent they will be presenting their side of the picture. 

But the integrated staff operation that is proposed here is integrated 
only to the extent that that staff operates in the Joint Staff, and those 
people will be responsible to the Chairman. Their fitness reports 
will not. be made out by the Chief of Naval Operations, or the Chief 
of Staff of the Army, or the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. They 
will be working for the Joint Staff. There is where their future 
security is for the period of time they are on the Joint Staff. 

The CuarrMan. Get me that provision here in the bill. 

General Twintnc. There is no change. That exists today, Mr. 
Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. What did you say? 

The CHarmMan. Let me ask 
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General Twininc. The Joint Staff, today, does just what he said 
it is going to do under the new system. There is no change in that. 
The Joint Staff does not work for the service. It is a Joint Staff 
working for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman. And fit- 
ness reports are not made out by the services. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Are they made out by the Director, General ? 

Mr. Rivers. Let me 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think that is a very important point. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a very important question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Does the Director sign the fitness reports for the 
members of the Joint Staff? 

General Twin1nc. By the Director, or his deputies and by them 
or their chief subordinates and so on down the line. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And the Director is under you. So it is in the 
Joint Staff. 

The CHarrman. What is the question, Mr. Blandford ? 

Mr. Buianprorp. I wondered if the fitness reports for members of 
the Joint Staff were made out by the Director. 

General Twining. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. General Twining said they were. 

So you have one individual representing the staff marking those 
fitness reports. 

Mr. Kitpay. No matter which service the man is from. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. That is the whole point. 

General Twin1nc. That is what we do, Mr. Chairman. We do that 
today, and we will do it under the new organization. 

Mr. Buianprorp. There is no question about that, but—— 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this, General: What is included in 
the fitness report ? 

General Twininea. That is standard of performance. 

Mr. Brooks. I know. But what does it cover? Fitness for what? 
Physical, mental, military, or what ? 

General Twintnc. Performance of his duties. It is a form, and 
you fill it out and it covers all the different things he is doing and is 
supposed to do and how well he is doing it. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, get me that section, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Kitpay. It is the basis upon which he is promoted throughout 
his career. 

General Twintne. Yes, sir; highly instrumental in that. 

Mr. Brooks. It is just a summary of his record, then. 

General Twrnine. How is that, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. It is just a summary of his record there. If it is 
taken from his 201 file—is that it ? 

General Twintna. No, sir; it is made out by his commander, who- 
ever it happens to be. In the field, a squadron commander would 
make it out for his officers in the squadron. He grades them. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, I can’t hear a thing. If you would 
mind suspending a moment ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Brooks is recognized. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I just wanted to ask him what the fitness report 
meant and what it is interpreted to be. 

General Twintna. A fitness report—it used to be called an efficiency 
report. They are a little different in the different services. But they 
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all try to answer the same thing. Its purpose is to grade an officer on 
his performance of duty, so they can have a record when he is con- 
sidered for promotion. ‘If he is a’ questionable officer, they use his 
records for discharging him or failing to select him for higher rank. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the basis on which he is appointed, then, to 
this job? 

General Twirnx1nc. Well, it would be instrumental in it. He would 
have to have a very excellent efficiency report to get on this staff; yes, 
sir. Only the outstanding officers go to this staff. 

The CHarrman. Now, General, I will get back trying to clear up 
the Joint Staff. 

Now, under the law today, it says this, in section 3032: 


Under the direction and control— 
and I invite the attention of the committee to this— 


under the direction and control of the Secretary, the Army staff shall prepare 
such plans for the national security for employment of the Army for that 
purpose, both separately and in conjunction with the Naval and Air Forces, 
and for recruiting, organizing, supplying, equipping, training, serving, mobiliz- 
ing and demobilizing, of the Army, as will assist in the execution of any power, 
duty, or function of the Secretary or the Chief of Staff. 

Now, you propose to change that and give a large portion of that 
work to the Joint Staff, under which section 3032 (b), of your bill, 
of title 10 is amended to read as follows—now, listen: 

Prepare for such employment of the Army and for such recruiting, organiz- 
ing, supplying, equipping, training, serving, mobilizing, and demobilizing * * * 


Now, you left out of the proposed bill : 

Prepare such plans for national security, for the employment of the Army 
for that purpose, both separately and in conjunction with the Naval and Air 
Forces. 

Now, all of that work under your bill is being transferred to the 
Joint Staff, isn’t that correct / 

General Twintncg. It is already there, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. I am talking about the statute. The 
statute today requires the chief of the service, the Army, for in- 
stance, to do this particular kind of work. Isn't that correct? That 
is what the law says. 

General Twinine. That is a question of legality, and I would like 
to have Mr. Coolidge answer that one, if you “don't mind, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. It is a simple question, Mr. Chairman. 

The National Security Act provides that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff should do’ the strategic planning. At the same time, the in- 
dividual statutes, which antedate the National Secur ity Act, had these 
broad planning functions, and it seemed the individual chief—the 
Army one which you just read 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Mr. Cootiper. And it seemed wholly inconceivable to have these 
two people charged with these broad plans. 

The CHatrMaNn. And under what is happening today, the chiefs 
of the services, of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, have certain fixed 
responsibilities spelled out by statute with reference to preparing 
such plans for national security. 

Now, you propose to take that away from the services and transfer 
it into the Joint Staff. 
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Mr, Coottper. They are not doing it today, Mr, Chairman, because 
the National Sec arity Act vests that in the Joint Chiefs. 

The Cuairman. Well 

Mr. Cootiper. And we are tidying up the statute. 

The Cuarrman. Then who is doing it today, the Joint Staff ? 

Mr. Coouinée. The Joint Chiefs are doing that. 

The CuamMan,. The Joint Chiefs of Statf are doing it today ? 

Mr. Coouiper. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Then 

Mr. Coouipcr. We are just tidying up the statute so two people 
won't be responsible for the same thing. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think there is a . distinction, Mr. Chairman, that 
should be developed here as to the difference between the development 
of overall strategic plans for national security. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And the implementation of the missions assigned 
tothe Army. 

The CuairmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, the language “prepare such plans for the na- 
tional security,” if I recall correctly, was reenacted in 1950 when we 
passed the Army Authorization Act on the duties of the staff, and it 
was codified last last year. 

Now, when you prepare such plans for the national security, and 
that function is given to the Army, it would appear that the intent 
is that the Army will develop plans for the development of their own 
missions. 

Now, the chairman's question is whether you are taking that respon- 
sibility of the Army from the Army and giving it to the Joint Staff ¢ 

The CHarrMAN. You certainly do it by the bill. 

Mr. Coouiper. The reason for the change is that we thought that 
when you came to the wording “plans for the national security,” you 
were distinctly overlapping the field that is entrusted to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Cooriper. That is why. 

The Cuamman. I have only two more questions and then I am going 
to stop. I have a great many questions I will ask later on, but I am not 
going to trespass any further. 

Now, have you definitely made up your mind—of course, under the 
law today there is a limitation, a numerical limitation of 210 on the 
Joint Staff. 

General Twintna. No, sir 

The Cuairman, Wait 1 minute. 

Under the law today there isa limitation of 210, 

General Twrxtnc. We would like to have that released ; yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. All right. Why would you want that released ? 

General Twining. Because with the addition of this operational 
section we will need more people, that is more officers in the Joint Staff 
than we have under the 210. 

The Cuairman. Well, then, it is being released because you are 
putting more responsibility in the Joint Staff. 
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General Twin1na. That is correct, in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The Cuarrman. And you are taking it away from the services? 
General Twintna. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. That isthe reason. 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

The Cuarman. That is the reason exactly. 

Then you are giving the Joint Chiefs of Staff more responsibility 
than they have today. You need more people to carry it out. 

General Twinine. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you are taking the responsibility that is in the 
services today and putting it in the Joint Staff. 

General Twin1nc. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, have you worked out in your mind how many men it will 
require in the Joint Staff under your proposal ? 

yeneral Twintne. No, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, you are going to have operational duty. 

General Twrntne. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. In the Joint Staff. How many would that take? 

General Twin1ne. We don’t know exactly yet, sir. 

We are going to have to feel our way on this and it is going to be an 
evolution mov ement into this or ganization. 

The Cuarrman. Then let’s put it this way. Then you are asking 
the Armed Services Committee to report to the House and tell them 
we want the House to go along and have a Joint Statf, and General 
Twining, the Chairman, says he can’t tell how large it is going to be, 
he can’t tell anything about it, but it is a process of evolution—just to 
write a check, a blank check, and say create a Joint Staff. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The Cuarrman. With pleasure. 

Mr. Gavin. Wouldn’t most of those additional men that you are 
taking on for your unified control and command structure for strategic 
planning—wouldn’t most of the new ones come from the service 
departments ? 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. They wouldn’t be new people you are putting on. They 
would be moved up from the Department of the Army, the Air Force, 
and the Navy 

General Twrnrneq. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Up to your present group for overall strategic planning. 

General Twintnc. That is correct, up from the departments. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, would you yield there? 

Mr. Gavin. I have not completed, please. Therefore, it is not a 
matter of so many new people that you are getting a blank check for. 
Most of those that will go into this command structure are already 
with the various departments, but they will be moved up into the 
echelon of the Joint Staff; is that correct ? 

General Twinine. That is correct, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, would you let me comment on that? 

The CuatrmMan. I will yield. 

Mr. Price. That has never been the history of any reorganization 
within the Government yet, and I will wager it won’t be the history 
here. I will wager that all you will do is build a superstaff and still 
have your other lower echelon just as densely manned as you do today. 
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The Cuairman. Now, General, getting back to my question, you 
said you haven't formulated in your mind the number of men on the 
staff. 

General Twintnc. No, sir. We are considering it, and I am sure 
that we can before these hearings are over come to a pretty close figure 
to what we'll need, sir. 

The Cuairman. Then you don’t know now, when you are addressing 
your remarks to the « ‘ommittee tod: iy, whether it will be a staff of 250, 
500, or a staff of 1,000? 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarMan. You just can’t tell, can vou? 

General Twininc. Well, the Secretary of Defense gave you a figure 
the other day. He said approx imately, a total of 400, which I 
think—— 

The CuatrmMan. The smaller the number is the less territory you 
could cover, isn’t that correct ? 

General Twintna. I think that is right. 

The Cuamman. The less work you could do? 

(General Twining nods. ) 

The Cuatman. Then if there is nc limitation, then the sky would 
be the limit, wouldn’t it ? 

General Twininc. That is right. 

I certainly fee]— 

The Cuairman. Then do you think it is wise to put a limitation 
on it? 

General Twrninc. Well, I think if the Congress wants to put a 
limitation on it, your committee, I think—— 

The Cuaiman. Don’t you think—— 

General Twining. That is all right. 

The CuatrrmMan. <All right. 

Now, don’t you think the reason why Congress put a limitation of 
the 210 was because of the fear that the Joint Staff would in effect 
become a General Staff ¢ 

General Twining. Yes. 

The Cuairman. That is it exactly. Then when we put a limita- 
tion on of 210 that is for the simple reason that we do not approve 
the creation of a General Staff / 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

The Citarrman. And if there was no limitation put on it, then it 
would naturally follow that they would be leading to a General Staff / 

General Twintnc. That is correct, 

The Cuarman. Then under the proposal submitted to Congress, 
if it was carried out and a blank check was given to the General Staff, 
there could come from it a General Staff, is that right ¢ 

General Twintne. Of course, the Secretary—— 

The Crarrman. Wait aminute. Isn’t that correct ? 

General Twining. Possibly, yes. 

The Cuaimman. Exactly. Let me get this now. 

Now you said the other day, in response to a question, that you 
hadn’t worked out in your mind what kind of an operation wili be 
carried on there—G-1, G-2, G-3—I mean J-1, J-2, J-3, and J-4 
type of staff work. 

Now, will you tell the committee, please, what is meant and what 
type of work is being done by these different “J’s.” You used to 
call them G’s, I thought. 
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General Twintnc. The “J” is short for “Joint.” 

The Cuartrman. That is right. 

General Twintnc. The J-1 handles personnel matters. 

The Cuatrman.. All right. 

General Twinine. J-2 handles all the intelligence matters. J-3 
would handle the operations. J—4 will handle logistics. J-—5 would 
handle the planning. 

Now, the Chiefs are the ones that are going to decide on this organi- 
zation, not I. The Joint Chiefs are talking now and deciding what 
type we will move into and they haven’t yet arrived at their decision. 
They decide on all these things. 

The Cuatrman. Don’t you think it is sound to have all this worked 
out when you are asking Congress to create this new billet or this 
new jurisdiction, instead of putting 

General Twininc. Well, we don’t know what kind of legislation is 
coming out. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, we are here trying to reach a decision as to 
what we will do, and we get no advice. We don’t know what kind of 
staff you are going to propose. You say, we want a Joint Staff. We 
are trying to find out and develop what kind of a Joint Staff it is to 
be, whether it will be a Joint Staff that is only limited to missions or 
whether it will be a Joint Staff that have operational functions or 
whether it will be a Joint Staff based upon concepts of J—1, 2, 3, and 
4. Now, we want to know before we write the law. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything—— 

General Twin1Nea. I know you do, and we will have that*for you. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you didn’t have it when you put it in the 
bill then, did you ? 

General Twintno. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. Then you are coming up here, then, just asking 
Congress to go ahead and give you a blank check and create a Joint 
Staff? 

General Twining. No, sir. We don’t expect to get a blank check 
from Congress. 

The CHarrman. I don’t think you are going to get it either. 
[ Laughter. ] 

And that is the reason we are going to try to pin you down. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

I am not going to trespass any longer. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, just this one point, will you please? 

The CuarmMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. General Twining, do I assume from the questions that 
you just answered that you have come up here without any reasonable 
estimate in your mind of what approximately you intend to do, under 
this legislation ? 

General Twintne. We didn’t have much time on this. This was not , 
discussed with the chiefs, this thing at all, until the final legislation 
was given to the President. Nothing was done on this with the chiefs. 

Mr. Becker. But certainly I would assume that. somewhere in this 
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discussion and the preparation of this legislation there was some broad 
estimates and broad discussion of what you intended to do With it. 

General Twrninc. We have discussed it at great length, but we 
haven’t arrived at the final determination. We have come to 1 of 2 
types of staff, as I said the other day up here—the J-type staff that I 
just described or the present staff with an operational section added 
to it. It will be one or the other. We have had presented to us a study 
on the numbers. The chiefs haven’t studied it yet. We don’t know 
whether the estimates made in this study are right or not, but I think 
the Secretary of Defense’s estimate of about 400 1s pretty close. 

Mr. Becker. Then you had some idea ? 

General Twintna. Yes; we had a good idea. 

Mr. Becker. Prior to coming here ?¢ 

General Twrntne. But I don’t 

The Cuamman. Following the line of thought of our distinguished 
colleague from New York, Mr. Becker, do you mean to tell the com- 
mittee that you weren’t consulted about the phraseology and the powers 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff ? 

General Twinina. Yes, we were. 

All the way through, the chiefs testified, and I as a consultant. 

I did not think it wise to take this matter up with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff before the President had approved a final draft. Something 
might leak out, and I didn’t want the Joint Chiefs of Staff to get into 
the picture until the final legislation was prepared. 

The Cratmrm an. ‘Thank you. 

Now, I want to jump, with the permission of the conunittee, to one 
more question, and then I am through. 

Now, with reference to the unified command, do you think that the 
chiefs of the service should have some voice in some way with their 
personnel in the unified command ? 

General Twintnc. They have the entire personnel administration 
now, of their components in the unified command. They will continue 
to have it. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you think,there should be a complete separation 
of the chief of the service from the personnel in unified commands, or 
should the chief of the service continue to have some degree of manage- 
ment or control of something over the personnel from his service? 

General Twrntna. They have to have, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, will you describe and write out, and give to 
the committee exactly—because I have the highest respect for your 
judgment and your decisions. Will you just put it on a piece of paper 
how? 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That the chiefs of the service will not be com- 
pletely separated—I used the word “divorced” the other day, and 
somebody objected, so I will use the word “separated.” 

Completely separated from their personnel. 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. Will you put that down, so the committee can 
understand it? 

General Twinine. I will, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, members of the committee, I want to thank 
you for your indulgence. 
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Mr. Bares. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Brooks, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. I will reserve my questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Arends 

Mr. Arenps. I have 2 or 3 quest iota, because the questioning of the 
witness by the chairman has thrown a lot of information before the 
committee this morning which has been beneficial and helpful. Be- 
fore I do ask 2 or 3 questions, General Twining, I wonder if Mr. 
Coolidge would care to make a statement on the matter brought up 
by the chairman a moment ago on the limits of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the numerical oo Do you have any comment on th: ut, as to 
this fixed number or flexible number ? 

If you would care to comment on it, please ¢ 

Mr. Coouiner. I think the only comment, Mr. Arends, would be that 
I have no judgment on the number of men that will be necessary. 
Feeling as I do that the quality of the Joint Staff has been such and 
I believe will be such in the future that they won’t load it down with 
a lot of extra personnel, it seemed to be appropriate to ask in legis- 
lation that the limit be removed. 

But I would say, as General Twining has said, that if the Congress 
suspected that we might-go into an enormous general staff, that a rea- 
sonable limit was certainly an appropriate thing to put in the new 
legislation. 

Mr. Arenps. General, just 2 or 3 short questions. You mentioned 
yesterday that it was necessary for you to assign some work to the 
Joint Staff—I believe you said. 

General Twintnc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Which, under present conditions you would first have 
to go back and have the Joint Chiefs of Staff meet before you could 
assign such work; is that right / 

General Twininc. If I were to follow the absolute letter of the 
law, I would have called the chiefs together and said: “This is what 
I am going to. I am going to tell the Joint Staff to do something,” 
and they would have said “O, K.” But it was the weekend, and I 
wanted to get the work started right away, so I told the Joint Staff 
to go to work on it. 

Mr. Arenps. Which power you will have without any question if 
this legislation goes through as suggested ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Now, when you assign work—if I understood you 
correctly, you assign work both as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff as such can assign work to the 
Joint Staff; is that right ? 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Both you as an individual or whoever might be 
coming years the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Both you and the Joint Chiefs of Staff can assign 
work to the General Staff ? 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Either one of them / 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. On any subject which needs to be looked into? 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Arenps. Now, then, when they reach a conclusion or this study 
has been made, do they report back or would they report back to 
whoever might be chairman to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or would 
they report bs ack to the Joint Chiefs of Staff ¢ 

Would those findings be reported to you and could you act then or 
must it go to the Joint | Chiefs for action 4 

General Twintne. They will go first to the Jomt Chiefs of Staff 
for review, and discussion. Maybe the Chiefs don’t agree with the 
position of the Joint Staff and we will have a split and send it to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Arenps. In other words, any request that you make of the 
Joint Chiefs, their findings must come back to the Joint Chiefs of Staff ; 
is that right ¢ 

General TwininG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Now, you said in here, at one place in page 5, about 
the appointment—the relationship between the Chairman and the 
Director. Now, as I understand it, the Director is appointed on the 
recommendation of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, right ¢ 

General Twinine. Yes, sir, that is what the President’s changes 
propose. 

Mr. Arenps. Anyone else have anything to do with it? 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 

The recommendation goes to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

General Twixtnc. The Chiefs would always know who the man 
nominated was. If any of them had any objection he would go to the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Sec retary of Defense would not appoint 
that man, I am sure. Besides that, the President now has to approve 
this appointment, and the Senate has to confirm it. So it has checks all 
the way up. 

Mr. Arenps. And supposedly you would listen to the recommenda- 
tion of the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. The way we would actually do it: I 
would go to the Chiefs and say: “I would like to have lieutenant gen- 
eral so and so as a new director. How about it?” If any of them ob- 
jected, I would certainly not appoint him. That is the way it actually 
would work. 

Mr. Arenps. Because I am terribly interested in the next sentence. 

General TwINnInc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. When you say it should be born in mind there are 
checks and balances. I am particularly interested in that phase. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks 

Mr. Brooxs. General, | would like to ask you 2 or 3 questions 
largely in reference to the memorandums which you have given the 
committee in reference to section 143 of the code. 

I think, frankly, your suggestion about the voting of the Chair- 
man—I think that is a valid suggestion there, that you don’t vote and 
there is no use to slap the Chairman in the face w hen he is not exercis- 
ing the right to vote, or apparently has no right to do it and wouldn't 
do it. 

This assignment of work, too. It seems to me you really can’t 
handle the job as Chairman unless you have a right to assign work. | 
wouldn’t want to see the chairman of this committee, for instance, 
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without some authority to assign work to the members of the com- 
mittee. That is about the situation, isn’t it? 

Mr. Bares. Neither would the chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. The chairman wouldn’t permit it, either. 

Mr. Brooks. It isn’t going to happen, either. 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to ask you this, in reference to the tenure—in 
reference to your change of section A; that is subsection A, where you 
refer to the fact—let’s see—that there is under the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff a Joint Staff selected by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff with the approval of the Chairman. 

It would séem to me that the tenure of the Joint Staff ought to be 
the same as that of the Chairman of the Joint Staff; isn’t that true? 

General Twintne. You mean the Director? 

Mr. Brooks. No, the personnel. 

General Twintne. They are staggered all through the year. It 
would be practically impossible, Mr. Brooks, to do as you suggest. 

Mr. Brooxs. But you say that the selection will be made by the 
Chairman and yet the Staff can hold over when a chairman changes. 

General Twintnec. No, sir. But I think your suggestion would be 
too disruptive. 

Mr. Brooks. You want a lifetime tenure in that particular office. 
That may be what you are developing, unless you set a tenure of office 
of those who serve on the Joint Staff. 

General Twininc. When the Joint Staff officer comes in, he comes in 
to serve a certain number of years regardless of the Chairman’s 
status. I think we have to continue that. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t say that in here. 

General Twintna. That is exactly the way it works. Maybe it does 
not say so in the law. 

Mr. Brooks. It would seem to me, therefore—and I wrote out 
roughly this language—that at the end of that first sentence you would 
add this: “whose tenure shall be that of the Chairman.” 

In other words, that would make the tenure of the Joint Staff the 
same as the Chairman, so you would have a change 

General Twininc. That would be too disruptive. Everything 
would stop. There has to be a gradual coming and going of personnel, 
on a balanced basis. Otherwise, you would have an abrupt situation 
where your planning would stop. 

Mr. Brooks. Your staff is for planning, isn’t it, and for policy, and 
if you change your Chairman of the Joint Chiefs you may do it for a 
policy reason and if you do that you would certainly want a change 
in the personnel of the Joint Staff. 

General Twintnc. You would lose continuity there, Mr, Brooks. 
I am sure that would be disruptive. 

Mr. Brooxs. You would lose continuity. You might want to. You 
might want to change your policies completely. Wouldn’t you want 
to lose continuity ? 

General Twining. Well, it would be pretty tough on some of these 
young officers to come in and stay only 6 months and then move. 
They have to come in for a period of 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Brooxs. It might be a good thing for the young officers that 
they don’t stay too long on that Joint Staff. 
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General Twining. We have a 3-year limit on it now, as you know, 
under this new law. 

Mr. Brooks. Not in this modified change. 

General Twinina. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Brooks. Where is your 3-year limitation ? 

General Twinrnea. (reading) : 

And except in time of war, no such tour of duty may be more than three 
years. 

Mr. Brooxs. But that doesn’t refer to the Joint Staff personnel, 
does it ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That refers to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Twintnc. No, sir. That is the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Brooks. And not the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. I didn’t read the whole sentence. The 
whole sentence is: 
the tenure of the members of the Joint Staff is subject to approval of the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and except in time of war no such tour of 
duty may be more than three years. 

Mr. Brooxs. I have another point to ask there on line 9, where you 
say: 


except in time of war no such tour of duty may be more than three years. 


Don’t you think we ought to put in there, “in time of war declared 
by Congress.” 

General Twintna. No objection to that. 

Mr. Brooks. What would you think of that? 

General Twin1na. No objection to that, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And it should go down there on line 11, too: “Except 
in time of war, declared by Congress.” 

General Twintne. I certainly have no objection to that. Would 
you? 

(Mr. Coolidge nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. Generally speaking, then, you would have the right 
under this modified version of section 143—the right to assign duties 
to your Joint Staff. 

Now, you would have a Joint Staff. Then would the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have a staff? 

General Twrnina. The Joint Staff is their staff and the Chair- 
man’s. It is one staff. 

Mr. Brooks. The Joint Staff is that of the Chairman; isn’t that 
right? 

General Twrnina. It is for both, sir. The Joint Chiefs of Staff can 
give them work and the Chairman can give them work. 

Mr. Brooks. The Joint Chiefs of Staff would not have a staff. 

General Twrnrna. Not in addition to the Joint Staff; no, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, then. 

Would the chiefs of the organizations—they would have their staff. 

General Twrnina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So you would have two staffs, then, a Joint Staff and a 
staff for each organization. 

General Twrnine. That is the way it is today; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any limit on the personnel of the staff for the 
different organizations ? 
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General Twrin1nc. The services themselves through the Secretary 
of Defense receive instructions on the size of the service staffs; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, how large are they / 

General Twininc. They are pretty big. I would have to get that 
figure. I will get that figure for you. 

“Mr. Brooks. Would you get that figure’ Are they all the same 
size? 

General Twinine. They vary somewhat. They have different func- 
tions and different duties. 

Mr. Brooks. They all reach the limit ¢ 

General Twininc. Pretty well. 

Mr. Brooks. And you would expect this Joint Staff to reach the 
limit, if there was a limit— 

General Twinine. This Joint Staff, you must remember is watched 

carefully by the Secretary of Defense in regard to numbers. He keeps 

an eagle eye on how many people we have down there and his C omp- 
troller and everybody else is watching it all the time, so it just can’t 
run wild. 

Mr. Brooks. Then the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs would control 
the management of the Joint Staff / 

General Twining. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And the tenure of that Joint Staff, then—let’s clear 
that up again—would be for 3 years? 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Except in time of war declared by Congress, and then 
it would be 4 years, or could be 4 years ? 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Three years plus one year. 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time at 
this time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin, any questions ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, I have some questions. 

General Twining, would you have any idea, in the service depart- 
ments, approximately how many personnel are now working on the 
strategic planning? 

General Twininc. I would like to get that for you, sir. There 
shouldn’t be too many on that. 

Mr. Gavin. Just a minute. I can’t hear you. 

General Twining. I should like to get that for you to be exact, 
because it will vary. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, give an idea 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, you say we have approximately 200. 

We could find out how many there may be moved into this strategic 
planning group or command structure. That would give us a pretty 
fair idea how many more new faces you would anticipate taking 
on. 

General Twininc. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. And what expense would be involved—that is, the 
cost of such an operation. 

General Twrntnc. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. The other day we got onto the subject, Mr. Coolidge, 
of a provision which would give the Secret: iry of Defense authority 
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to transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate functions, provided he 
gives 30 days’ notice to the Armed Services Committee. You don’t 
think there would be any objection to an amendment that while the 
Congress is in session that be done? Because Congress is out of ses- 
sion for 4 or 5 months. 

To put a provision in such as that would give the Secretary unlim- 
ited power to do as he so pleased. I just wondered what your thought 
was on that. 

Mr. Cooter. Well, I remember saying at the time, Mr. Gavin, I 
guess in reply to you 
Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Coontiner. That it seemed to me a logical thing. But I also 
remember that Secretary McElroy suggested that you might not want 
that. So I think I can’t modify what he said then. 

Mr. Gavin. I don’t recall him saying that. He might have said it. 
Mr. Buanprorp. The Secretary, Mr. Gavin, said he thought they 
might have to move so fast on abolishing, transferring, or reassigning 
a combatant function that we might not want to wait until the Con- 

gress was reconvened. 

That was the testimony. 

Mr. Gavin. I think that is a phrase to which we will have to give 
some very careful thought. 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman yield there for a helpful sugges- 
tion? They might put a proviso in there that the committee can be 
polled when Congress is out of session. 

Mr. Gavin. That may be. I say we will have to give some thought 
to that particular phase. 

There seemed to be some concern on the part of the Chairman rela- 
tive to the service departments participating with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The CuairMan. No, unified command. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, with the command structure. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. The liaison between the service departments and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The CuarrMan. You missed the point, I may say to you respectively. 
I have reference to the unified commands and not the JCS structure. 
If you will pardon me, sir, permit me to say that the unified command 
is made up of two or more services. And what I was trying to get is 
this: 

The chief of that service—for instance, the Army—being put into 
the unified command and the Navy being put in the command—would 
the chief of that service, say, the Chief of Naval Operations, com- 
pletely lose his responsibility / 

Mr. Gavin. That is exactly what I am driving at. 

Now, what I was thinking: We have the three departments—the 
Army, Ni avy,and Air Force. 

Why not have a chief of the service department who would sit with 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, so we would have a constant 
liaison where anything was affecting the services ? 

The Cuatrman. The chief of each service, Mr. Gavin, compose the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Gavin. That is right, but in view of the fact we are trying to 
simplify it—the facts are it is my opinion that we are losing the service 
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departments or losing contact with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, so per- 
haps some representation from the service departments should be with 
the staff. 

The Carman. They are not losing contact with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. They are losing contact with the unified command person- 
nel that has come from their respective organizations. 

Mr. Gavin. It“is true, but the group ‘that ‘we are trying to set up 
here is to provide for effective strategic planning and for unified direc- 
tion of the Armed Forces through an efficient command structure. 

If the thought is that they are losing connection, then put one of 
them on the Board so that they would be able to sit with the staff 
whenever you so desire to call them. I just thought that maybe one 
man sitting with this command structure,’ strategic planners, would 
have complete liaison with the service departments, so if they thought 
they were not being considered as they sliould be corisidered they would 
always have a spokesman in there to participate in the discussions and 
planning as it affects their service and could report back to their 
respective services. 

General Twintna. To answer the question that the chairman was 
talking about, that we said we would answer in writing, actually the 
control of the services over their components that are in a unified 
command does not change in any respect with regard to personnel, 
logistics, administration, and training. ' 

Mr. Gavin. I don’t think so, either, because—— 

General Twrnina. All it is the opérations moves over to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, but they have—everything else is left the same. I 
think if you ask the Chiefs of Staff when they come up here you 
will find they are pretty clear on it. 

Mr. Gavin. And the Chief of Staff reflects the thinking and opin- 
ions of the service department. 

General Twin1ne. That is right; absolutely. 

Mr. Gavtn. So you are simplifying thé structure. Let me ask you 
this, General: Do you think we should limit the enlarged Joint Staff 
strictly to strategic planning and operational control for unified com- 
mand ? 

General Twintnc. I think the duties enumerated here for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, plus this operational control feature, will give the 
Joint Chiefs and the Chiefs it serves a proper scope of authority. 

Mr. Gavin. Will you explain exactly what you mean by operational 
control ? 

General Twintnca. That is one of these very difficult legal terms. 

“Operational control” means that the commander doesn’t have full 
control; that is, he doesn’t have full control over personnel and some 
of the logistics and the training. But with operational control over 
a unit assigned to him, he can direct its operations. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, where do the roles and missions come in? That 
is the one I am interested in particularly. 

General Twrntnc. That is the question that is being answered by 
the Secretary of Defense to the chairman. I would rather not go 
into that until he has given his answer to the chairman, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you. I have no further questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday is recognized for his time. 
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Mr. Kirpay. General Twining, in your statement you say: 


I will make no specific attempt to distinguish between. the changes which 
can be accomplished by executive action and those which require changes of 
law. 

Of course, the committee and Congress are. interested in what you 
are doing by executive action, as well as what legislation might be 
required. Of course, our particular responsibility has to do with 
legislation. . ; 

You have pointed out the five major military matters involved, 
and I would like to go through those with you to see if; we can’t 
separate them between executive action and what the committee might 
be called upon to do if you carried out all that you want: done: 

General ‘Twinina. Yes; sir, 

Mr. Kitpay. The first you mention is to streamline.the chain of 
command. And in that connection, you say: 

As a matter of fact, it never did make sense. to me to have a departmental 
Secretary in this chain of command. 

Now, you recall, do you not, General Twining, that the depart- 
mental, Secretary was placed in the chain of command by the Presi- 
dent, by approving an order of Secretary Wilson placing him in the 
chain of command? That was done in 1953. 

General Twintno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is correct; isn’t it? 

General Twrntnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirpay. And since the President’s meSsage to Congress on Tre- 
organization of the Department of Defense, President Eisenhower 
has again changed that setup and ordered that that departmental Sec- 
retary be eliminated from that chain of command. ‘That is correct; 
is it not 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. So it has already been done ? 

General Twrntnea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. It is an accomplished fact. 

Mr. Cootmer. There is a limit. 

Mr, Kinpay, We are coming to the limit, because the general has 
stated it separately. 

General Twrntna. I am in bad shape here because I have two law- 
yers, one on each side... | Laughter.] 

Mr. Kitpay. I fully sympathize with you, General. [Further 
laughter. | 

Mr. Coortper. I did just want to recall, Mr. Kilday, that we can’t 
get this chain of command cleaned up until we do get our operational 
section, because we can’t be caught 

Mr. Kitpay. On this occasion General Twining has separated that. 
He makes that one of his five, rather than putting it together as Sec- 
retary McElroy has. 

Mr. Cootincr. But we haven’t been able to actually accomplish that 
elimination yet. 

Mr. Kitpay. That has already been accomplished. You are not 
asking for any legislation about this chain of command. 

You now have it just exactly as you want it from the President, 
the Secretary of Defense, through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
unified commander; isn’t that correct ? 
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General TwinitneG. That is correct. 

Mr. Kizpay. So you are not waiting for us to do anything to ac- 
complish it. 

General Twintne. Except the limitation on the personnel. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, I better take that up now so we will get it out 
of the way. 

The present law places a limit of 210, and you just want to take 
that off. 

General Twrntnc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Without suggesting any other number. 

We have been through that. As a matter of fact, you now have 
185 men on the Joint Staff; isn’t that correct ? 

General Twintnc. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. So you have 25 vacancies right now. 

General Twintnc. Right. 

Mr. Kitpay. On the Joint Staff. 

In all that I have to say about this, I understand that you want to 
have either the ceiling lifted or, as you would prefer it, all control 
taken off the number. 

(General Twining nods. ) 

Mr. Kiar. So that your first point requires no legislation, other 
than the limit on the Joint Staff. 

General Twrninc. Yes, sir; as far as the line of command, that is 
straightened out; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. That is straightened out, and is in existence. Now, we 
will go to your second one: 

To strengthen and widen the authority of our field commanders, we must have 
the assurance that a single department without the consent of the Joint Chiefs 
and knowledge of the Secretary of Defense cannot take assigned forces away 
from us. 

Now, in your statement, in stating how that would be cured, you 
said: 

We also want our field commanders to have unquestioned authority over all 
units which they command. We do not want them, on the other hand, to be 
bogged down with details of the administration, the nuts and bolts of the logistic 
support. This objective will be achieved by revising the Unified Command 
Plan— 

That is capitalized, so I take it that is a plan in existence— 

and the document “Joint Action Armed Forces”, in light of the final actions on 
the proposal now being considered by the Congress. 

Now, the Unified Command Plan is an executive paper and not a leg- 
islative paper; isn’t that correct ? 

General Twininc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. And the Joint Action Armed Forces is an executive 
paper, and not a legislative paper / 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiipay. So no legislation is necessary on that portion of it 
You can change, revise, or write new ones. 

General Twininc. They do have to be in conformance with what 
the Congress sets up, though. 

Mr. Kivpay. All right. 

General Twrnine. So our plans and documents must be in conso- 
nance with whatever legislation comes out. 
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Mr. Kitpay. When you said: 


They must have the assurance that a single department without the consent of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and knowledge of the Secretary can’t take assigned 


forces away from them— 


What do you mean by that, General ¢ 

General Twintno. Well, this is part of the question that we asked 
the chairman to take up in executive session. 

Mr. Kiupay. No. 

The incidents that would cause you to ask to do that you wanted to 
take up in executive session, and not the question of what you mean 
by that. 

General Twintnc. Well—— 

Mr. Kitpay. You don’t want to reveal in open session the incidents 
which had caused you to request that this change be made. 

But yet, you can tell us what the existing legal situation is, and the 
manner in which you want to have that chi anged. 

That is surely suitable for open session. 

General Twrxtnc. The President himself made a particular para- 
graph on this point in his message. 

The thing is, when a service is told by the Joint Chiefs of Staff they 
will assign such and such a component to a unified commander, that 
component must be under this unified commander. It must not be 
changed in any respect—transferred or cut down—by that service com- 
mander. 

Mr. Kinpay. All right. 

General Twining. If it is necessary to do that—and it may be some- 
times—under this system, we want that service commander to come 
into the Joint Chiefs and say: “I am in trouble; I am short funds or 
resources; I have to do such-and-such with this component command,” 
and then the Joint Chiefs of Staff do it in the name of the Secretary of 
Defense, rather than a service changing a unified commander’s units. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then, specifically, the thing you want to change is 
the provisions of the National Security Act, which give statutory 
command to the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and the Chief of Naval 
Operations; is that correct ¢ 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Sir? 

General Twining. Yes, sir; that is one of them. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, at the present time, you can’t have any difficulty 
as toany Army unit because the Chief of Staff of the Army commands 
nothing. 

He has the direction of the members and organizations of the Ar my, 
but he doesn’t have command of them; isn’t that true / 

General Twining. He doesn’t have command of them, that is right. 
But here is an area—and it is very difficult to explain—where things 
are done to a unified commander’s forces without his knowledge. 

That is my point. And we must clarify it, that is all. 

Mr. Kitpay. And that comes about—that can only come about be- 

‘ause the Constitution makes the President Commander in Chief of 
all of them. 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. But in the course of time there has crept into our law 
two instances in which there is statutory command. That is, the 
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operating’ forces of the Navy are'under the command of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. The Strategic Air Command, the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, and the Air Defense Command are under the command of the 
Chief of Staff 

General Twrntnc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Of the Air Force. 

‘ Now, that is correct ; isn’t it? 

General Twrnine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. So you propose to do this by permitting the Secretary 
of Defense to change the assignment of roles—combat functions? 

General Twininea. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. Why didn’t you approach it directly—never mind 
that, because you told me you weren’t in on the writing of it. 

Why isn’t it all right for us to approach it directly? Iam perfectly 
willing to take that command away from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and those commands away from the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force. I know at one time you would never have agreed to take those 
commands away from the Chief of Staff of the Air Force; isn’t that 
correct, General? [Laughter.] 

I realize that that is a Question that brings up much argument. 

But you could, by repealing those—by repealing those, then there 
could be no difficulty. The President would be the only command au- 
thority, so far as any statute or the Constitution is concerned ; correct, 
Mr. Coolidge? 

Mr. Coo.ipcr. We do ask that those statutes which give command 
functions to the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and the Chief of Naval 
Operations be modified. 

Mr. Kitpay. I was coming to that. 

Mr. Coo.ipce. So we do attack it directly. 

Mr. Kinpay. I was saying that there is an alternative. One would 
be to repeal them entirely. You are only willing to go along that they 
shall have this command when not assigned to the unified force. 

Mr. Cootince. Correct. 

Mr. Kizpay. Now, we are down to our first question of legislation : 
Either the repeal or the modification of those two command functions 
given by statute. 

Mr. Coouiper. Correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then, No. 3 you are not ready to discuss, which in- 
volves roles and missions, and the Secretary is going to submit some 
paper on that. 

And the fourth is the question of how many people. 

General Twrnineo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. We talked about that. 

And the fifth is merely about whether the Chief of Staff can vote, 
and soon. And that is going to require some legislation. 

Now, those are the only areas of legislation that you are request- 
ing from the military standpoint ? 

General Twintne. That is correct, sir. 

Mr: Kiripay. There are others, Mr. Coolidge. 

General Twirntnc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. With reference to “separately administered,” and so 
on. 
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General Twinine. Correct, 

Mr. Kupay. How much time do Ihave? 

Mr. Deakins. Five minutes. | 

Mr. Kipay. General Twining, I appreciate your paper on, the 
question. of the Prussian General Staff. I note that you say that at 
the beginning of World War II the Reichswehr, the Reichsmarine, 
and, the Luftwattle were all separate. 

With that L agree. Didn’t you leave out one? Wasn’t there ac- 
tually a fourth one, Himmler’s SS, which was separate from either 
the Army, Navy, or the Air Force? 

General Twintna. That is correct. I think you are—— 

Mr. Kinpay. Instead of 3, you had 4? 

General Twinine. That is right. , 

Mr. Kinpay. I think you misconstrue my objection to the Prussian 
type of staff in supposing that it was because they operated as as- 
signing the Chief of Staff of all services. Iam well aware that not 
only 3, as you mentioned, but actually there were 4 separate and dis- 
tinct commands under Hitler’s Germany. 

Inasmuch as you have gone into this from the history standpoint, 
you are willing to agree that the General Staff of the German Army 
acquired such power and prestige that they actually made and broke 
chancellors, didn’t they ? 

General Twintne. It was a powerful organization, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Yes, sir. They could even dictate who would be the 
Chancellor, the real governing authority of the nation, and when he 
should leave, and they did do it, didn’t they ? 

General Twintna. I don’t know about that, but I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised. They were a very strong organization. 

Mr. Kitpay. You do know that the only chance up to the present 
time that the German people had of ever having a republic was under 
the Weimar Republic, after World War I, and it could exist for the 
very short period of time that it did exist only because they had a 
truce with the German General Staff, isn’t that correct ? 

General Twrntnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kizpay. That is correct. The German General Staff was so 
powerful that the Weimar Republic could continue only by entering 
into a shaky truce with the German General Staff? 

General Twintne. Iam sorry, I missed that, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. I believe you had answered it, that the Weimar Repub- 
lic existed because of a shaky truce between the German General Staff 
and the Weimar Republic. 

General Twinrna. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And you recall that it is recorded. that when Von 
Shick was Chief of Staff, and he was asked by the President of the 
Weimar Republic, ““Where does the Weimar stand?” He said, “Mr. 
President, the Weimar stands solidly. behind me.” . You recall that 
incident in German history ? 

General Twinrna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You do, don’t you ? 

., General Twining. Yes, sir. , | ; 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, that is the kind of a General Staff that I am 
_ talking about, the kind of a General Staff, that can acquire such power 
and prestige over the military forces that it can make remarks of that 
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kind to the President of the Republic and can make and break Chan- 
cellors of the German Empire. Those are the things that I am afraid 
of. And every time you enlarge that General Staff and you give it 
additional statutory power, you are heading inevitably nearer and 
nearer to the Prussian staff concept. 

You can say it won’t happen in the United States. I know it won’t 
happen, so long as we prevent the building of the prestige such as was 
acquired by the Prussian General Staff system. That is going to be 
my purpose in this legislation. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Kilday. 

( Applause. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, in the course of your statement you re- 
ferred to authority that you wanted, and I quote: “quicker to react to 
attacks.” 

The Cuarrman. Let me advise the members that the Parliamen- 
tarian oer me there is nothing on the floor today. Today is 
District day. I don’t think they have any bills. So let’s sit here at 
least for an hour or a little bit longer. I understand the minority has 
a conference. I want Mr. Van Zandt to finish. 

Let everybody be in order, please. 

Go ahead, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General Twining, I repeat again that in the course 
of your statement this morning you said, and I quote: “quicker to 
react to attacks.” 

Now, we have heard 30 minutes mentioned, and less than 30 minutes. 

Can we go back to the Pearl Harbor situation ¢ 

How long did it take us to react at that time, in general terms / 

General ‘I'wintnc. About 24 hours, I think. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 24 hours ¢ 

General Twintnc. Something like that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And under existing law, how long would it take us 
to react / 

General Twininc. Well, aside from the law, we have procedures for 
immediate— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Immediate procedures, then. 

General Twininc. For immediate reaction of the striking force. 
So that is automatic. That is an automatic procedure. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All right. 

General Twining. To get our unified commanders informed and 
underway and give them their assignments, and so forth, it takes a 
little time. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Well, could you estimate how much time 4 

What I am trying to do here is to justify the request for this author- 
ity in the general phrase of “buying time.” 

Now, could we get into action now within an hour or 2 hours? 

General Twining. With some of our forces we could get into action 
quicker than that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Quicker than that. But with the authority that 
you want in this proposal, as submitted by the President, you think 
that you will go down to actually less than 30 minutes, do you; 15 
minutes / 

General Twrninc. Thirty minutes. It is not in the legislation, 
though. It is outside the legislation. 
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Mr. Price. It isa matter of readiness; isn’t it? 

General Twinina. This is the military command procedures that we 
set up to do this job. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. In other words, by streamlining the authority of 
command, you hope to cut down the time necessary to react to an 
attack ¢ 

General Twininc. Yes, sir, under this system, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can get together immediately and through their own staff organ- 
ization issue orders immediately to the unified commanders, whereas 
now they have the unified command scattered through the services, 
and it takes a lot more time to get this thing organized. 

That isall. That is what I am trying to say there. 

Mr. Van ZAnpr. That is the point, General. 

General Twinine, That is it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, in connection with the discussion that Mr. 
Kilday had with you concerning, and I quote: “Take assigned forces 
away.” 

Now, the forces have been assigned to a unified command. If the 
proposal is written into law, all of the component parts of that com- 
mand must remain intact as long as the Joint Chiefs cover it with 
the necessary authority / 

General Twininc. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What fle xibility does the component commander 
have after he becomes part of this unified command ? 

General Twining. Well, he has great flexibility in shifting, say, 
aircraft back and forth within his command or ships or transferring 
regiments or even a division back and forth, so long as he is main- 
taining the forces that that component is supposed to give the unified 
command, 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Suppose that the unified commander is from serv- 
ice X, and the component commander is from service B, can the 
unified commander X tell the component commander from service B 
how to operate that component ¢ 

General Twintnc. In general, yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In general, yes ? 

General Twininc. He would be silly to try to tell a component 
commander what tactics to use. But for his part of the unified 
commanders plan the component commander has to conform, and 
he will employ his forces to his best ability that way. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Of course, he has on his unified command staff 
representatives of all the services ? 

General Twining. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Suppose that the unified commander had assigned 
to him by the Navy, we will say, a unit of attack submarines, and 
the unit of attack submarines could not fill the bill as the component 
commander wanted it filled, would he have to come all the way back 
to Washington to substitute another unit for the attack submarines / 

General Twinine. No. If that unit was not up to snuff in the 
requirement of the unified commander, the Navy in that case should 
see that it is brought up to snuff. That is their job. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. There is flexibility, then? 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The Navy could shift. if they wanted to? 
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General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanor. If the unified command wanted an ASW -unit, 
antisubmarine warfare, it could be substituted for the attack sub- 
marine unit ? 

General Twintnoa. Well, I think if it is changing that much, the 
Joint Chief of Staff ought to know about that. ‘They would want to 
— sure that the unified commander still has the tools he is set up 
to have. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, General, in connection with methods of 
prosecuting a war, would the Joint Chiefs have the authority to tell, 
say, the Army that instead of using a bazooka, you should use a 280- 
millimeter cannon ? 

General Twintna. No, sir; we never get into that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That remains with the branch ? 

General Twininec. That is up to the Army. They get the weapon 
and deployment to the best of their knowledge, because they are the 
experts in that field. 

Mr. Van Zanot. Under the authority placed in the new Joint Chiefs 
would they tell any branch of service that this type of weapon should 
no longer be manufactured ? 

General Twintnc. Wecould get into that, yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. You could get into that ? 

General Twrntne. Yes, sir. We have an evaluation of weapons 
going on all the time. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Speaking now of the pentomic structure, the 
pentomic division 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. In other words, if the Army dragged their feet in 
modernizing their table of organization to include pentomic divisions, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff could send orders down the line to the Army 
to reorganize their table of organization along the lines of the pen- 
tomic structure ? 

General Twintnc. That would be by the Secretary of Defense. But 
what the Chiefs are responsible for with regard to the other services: 
They have a national interest in this thing, and if any of the Chiefs 
think that one or the other of the services isn’t quite doing the job 
like they ought to do it, he brings it up. And we discuss this all the 
time, and try to help each other. We are very critical of the different 
services sometimes, in categories just like you are mentioning. It 
then would be handled right from the chief, himself. We wouldn’t 
issue any orders down inside the chief’s bailiwick. He would get the 
order. 

Mr. Van Zanovr. Well, the point I am trying to develop is this: 

When decisions have to be made to discontinue the conventional- 
type method of prosecuting a war and move over into the more modern 
method of prosecuting a war, that an order from the Joint Chiefs, 
themselves—— 

General Twrntnc. From the Secretary of Defense. The Secretary 
of Defense would do it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. And then ‘it will be carried out by the service 
concerned ? 

General Twininc. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Durham, any questions? 

Mr. Durwam. Mr. Chairman, since my questions involved the five 
objectives which the. general has mention 7 and they have: been cov- 
ered so thoroughly by Mr. Kilday, I don’t care to ask any questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

General Devereux ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

General, didn’t the Key West agreement give the authority to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to react quickly in case of an emergency ? 

General Twrntnea. Yes, sir; it is in there. 

Mr. Deverevx. It is in there. 

And as a matter of fact, the Joint Chiefs now are doing that. 

Now I would like to go back and ask again how this staff is going 
to operate without a 1 section, a 2 section, and a 4 section? 

General Twrninea. Well 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to be enlightened on that. 

General Twintna. We will have those sections. 

Mr. Devereux. You will have them? 

General Twrntnc.Oh, yes. 

Mr. Devereux. You will have those sections ? 

General Twintnc. We have that practically now. We are operating 
across the board, except for this operational guidance to the unified 
commanders. We have the 4 section function now. We don’t call it 
a4 section. We perform the duties of logistic planning, which is the 
function of the 4 section, and intelligence is now a very big unit of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

And the personnel section is very, very small, of course, because 
it just deals with the personnel problems within the staff. Probably 
2 or 3 officers is all we have on it. 

Mr. Devereux. Don’t you think that section—for instance, you 
speak of the 1 section, personnel. Won’t that have to be beefed up 
quite a bit ? 

General Twrntne. I think it will; yes, sir. I think we will have to 
beef that up. I personally favor this J type of system, myself, and 
so does the Joint Staff, who has made this study. I can say that much 
about it. The other chiefs won’t all agree with me there. 

The Cnarrmman. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

The CHarrman. When you make that statement, do you have ref- 
erence to what has been referred to as the Wheeler recommendation, 
or Wheeler report ? 

General Twin1ne. No, sir. 

The Cuarrmman. What study did the Joint Chiefs make of this? 

General Twintna. None. We never looked at it.) The Joint Staff 
looked at it, sir, but not the Chiefs. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

3 Mone Devereux. That is the thing I think we should be quite frank 
‘about. 

It appears to me, from what you nEve said here; that you will hav ea 
‘complete’ sta ff. 

General Twinina. Integrated staff, yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Not just an operations section ? 











General Twrnine. That is right in my opinion. 

Mr. Devereux. Within the Joint Chiefs. 

General Twintnc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Drverevx. So I think we should all know exactly what we are 
talking about and not approach this problem under the guise that all 
we have is just an operating staff. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. I mean a staff for operations. It is a complete staff, 
without quest ion. 

General Twinineo. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Exactly, and you can classify it as a General Staff. 
It is complete in every detail. And I don’t see why there is a hesi- 
tancy on the part of using the word, General, when we all know from 
the facts, the way it has been developed, the way it is accomplished. 

General Twinine. It is a General Statf-type, an integrated staff. 

The Cuarmman. Certainly, it is. It is a General Statl, of the type 
of integrated General Staff. 

General Twintnc. We can’t get away from the definition. 

The Cuatrman. I always love to do things straight from the 
shoulder and put the cards on the table. And I have no hesitancy to 
advocate what I think is right. But I don’t like to do things under 
cover and around by the back door and all those things. And every- 
body knows, from the answer to the question of Gener al Devereux—— 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. That it is a general operations staff. No doubt 
about that, is there / 

General Twinina. It is certainly that type, yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Of course. We will let the country know it. 

Mr. Devereux. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Krrentiy. Will the gentleman yield for a question at this 
particular point / 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Kircuin. To straighten out and tie up this matter / 

Under this J-type, General, what would happen to the G-2 under 
the concept of the General Staff / 

General Twining. It would be just practically the same as it is now. 

Mr. Krreniyn. Then would your intelligence operations under the 
J-2 concept and the G-2 concept have overlapping responsibilities ? 

General Twintnc. No. Right now our staffs are not broken down 
into J’s or G’s, 

Mr. Krrcutn. No, I say, if you do go to the J-type concept, where 
you say you are contempl: iting 1 of the 2 alternatives 

General Twinn. Yes. 

Mr. Krrcnry. If you do get into the J-type concept, speaking of 
one particular instrument—or take J-2, for instance—would there 
be a J—2 in the General Staff operations ? 

General Twrnina. Yes. 

Mr. Kirenin. Or in your Joint Staff operations. 








Then in your other concepts, they are left alone as they now exist 
in the other service operations as ‘far as intelligence is concerned? 

General Twrninc. That is right. The services would go just like 
they are, just exactly. It wouldn't affect it. In our intelligence we 
have in Joint Staff today, it would be labeled J-2. 
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Mr. Kircuin. That intelligence would be for planning only, then, 
as it pertained to the operations of the staff, itself? 

General Twintne. The whole thing—it is where the Chiefs get their 
intelligence. It is the group that furnishes the Chiefs of Staff with 
the world intelligence and also works with the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr. Krrenrn. I can appreciate that fact. But is there a substitution 
of some of the authority and responsibility of G-2 into the J-2 con- 
cept as it is going to be taken over by this staff operation / 

General Twixtnc. We have no G-2 on the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Krreury. In other words, the G-2 would be completely done 
away with? 

General Twintna. No, the services wil have theirs. 

Now, the Air Force calls theirs A-2, and the Army G-2. They 
are coordinated together, but they are completely separate, if that is 
what you mean, yes. 

Mr. Kircuin. That is under the present existing setup? 

General TwintnG. Yes, and it will be that way. 

Mr. Kircutn. But the question I am trying to ask, in line with what 
General Devereux has said ‘about this J-type concept: Would there 
be overlappings in, say, the J-2 as it pertains to the A-2, and the 
G-2 in the other operations in intelligence ? 

General Twinine. No overlapping, no, sir, but coordination. It 
is another intelligence group In the intelligenc e community, but it 
is essential, because it is across the board; it covers all types of 
intelligence. 

Mr. Kircnin. And there would be no overlapping, now ? 

General Twinina. No, sir, coordination. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, there will be no overlapping, because 
it has all been sucked out from the services. 

Mr. Krrentn. Exactly. That is the question I asked. 

The Cuaimrman. Of course, there will be no overlapping or dupli- 
cation. It has all been syphoned out and sucked out and drawn out 
and put in the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Kirentn. The J-2 concept. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I yielded to him. I would like to 
take it back for just a second, if I may. 

You said you would just have your intelligence working on the 
broad strategic plan. 

General Twin1ve. They are an intelligence section across the field. 
They are a complete intelligence group. They cover all phases, that is, 
all service activity, and they are the ones that work with the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Mr. Allen Dulles’ group, and all that. 

Mr. Devereux. I know, but in addition to that, General, will you 
not—if you have this operational section, you will have to have opera- 
tional intelligence as well? 

General Twin1nc. This intelligence group we have today will carry 
on just exactly like it is now in the new organization, except we will 
call it J-2. That is the only difference. There is no difference. 

Mr. Krreui1n. Under whose control 

Mr. Devereux. Wait a minute. If you have as far as I can 
uae it, you are talking about strategic slenaaieel and that sort 
of thing 
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General Twinino. That is right. 

Mr. Deverrux.' However; if you give these unified commands, that 
is, if you bring them under the operational authority or’your 3-section, 
the J-3 section, will you not then have to enlarge your 2-section in 
order to take care of operational intelligence ? 

General Fwrntnc.’ I see your point. 

We might have to enlarge this intelligence somewhat. I see your 
point. That iscertainly right. 

Mr. Devereux. That will certainly carry on on the 4-section and 
1-section ? 

General Twrntne. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. I think we ought to be completely frank about it. 

General Twining. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. If you have an operational section, you must have a 
current active I-, 2-, and 4-section as well. 

General Twintnc.' Yes. That’is why I said' we needed more people. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

General Twintnc. To do this job. And it probably will be up in 
the neighborhood of this 400 figure. | 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Maybe 600 or 800? 

General Twrntnc. No. Wedo not anticipate that. 

The Cuarman. Well++— 

Mr. Durnam. Would the gentleintin yield at that point ! 

Mr. Deverevx. I yield. 

Mr. Durram. ‘How would the intelligence operations of the Navy 
remain under this plan? * Because the Navy uses a civilian intelligence- 

gathering agency, how would that fit into this? 

General TwrntNa. This intelligence group on the Joint Staff would 
obtain necessary intelligence from several agencies where they can get 
it, and they would use the Navy intelligence ; group as part of that. 

"Mr. Durnam. But they use primarily civilians, civilian people, 
which you don’t have control over. You would, under this plan, place 
the Navy intelligence directly under military control, just like the 
Army and the Air Force ? 

General Twintna. No, no, sir; Navy intelligence would not be ab- 
sorbed or replaced by the Joint Staff. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Devereux. No. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you very much, General Devereux. 

Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. General Twining, you recognize that the Constitution 
placed on the Congress the one department in the Government to 

organize and provide for the security of the Nation; that is, the mili- 
tary. And the President to command it. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, if we in this bill delegate or surrender any of 
the mandated authority to the Congress, we may not be acting in 
keeping with the Constitution, but, on the contrary, in contr avention 
of the Constitution ; isn’t that right ? 

General Twintnc. That is a legal question, and I think you are 
probably right. 

Mr. Coolidge—— 

Mr. Rivers. Now, will you agree wih me that the roles and mis- 
sions which this bill seeks to alter in the National Security Act—if we 
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vary those or surrender or change any of the terms of the services so 
far as the roles of the services are concerned under. the National Se- 
curity Act, sections 207, 208, and so forth as they are delineated in the 
National Security Act, we will be, in effect, surrendering our man- 
dated authority ¢ 

General Twintne. I think Mr. Coolidge ought to answer that one, 
sir. 

Mr. Coormwer. ‘There is no thought, Mr. Rivers, to change the lan- 
guage that is in the act now. But in the unified command and also 
in the supply areas you do get, because the language in'the act: is gen- 
eral, an overlap, and all the authority that is asked for is for the Sec- 
retary of Defense to be able to better prevent overlapping in the 
combat functions and in the supply area. 

Mr. Rivers. What in this bill would change the color of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, constituted as was one Charles Wilson, when he 
denied the Army to develop to its fullest, the capabilities of Von 
Braun and his Redstone missile? 

‘Mr. Cooter. I am not familiar with all those details; but, speak- 
ing generally, my impression is that Secretary Wilson was trying his 
best: to avoid overlap. 

Mr. Rivers. That is not the point. He still had the authority to 
do it. 

Mr. Cooriper. He has the author ity 

Mr. Rivers. Under the present act, under which the military is 
governed and constituted. 

Mr. Cooriper. He has the authority to transfer functions that 
aren’t statutory combat functions under the present act. 

Mr. Rivers. That was the organic mission, as delegated in the Na- 
tional Security Act. So, under this act you couldn’t get any missiles 
any faster than the Secretary of Defense would recognize the service. 

{r. Coottner. I don’t know about the speed in getting missiles. I 
think there are other provisions in our act that would certainly help 
on the speed of missiles. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. Well, the National Security Act didn’t keep the 
Army from developing a missile, did it? 

Mr. Coonipcr. It was the Secretary of Defense’s effort to avoid 
duplication, is my understanding. 

Mr. Rivers. It was the Secretary of Defense who did it. 

Mr. Cootimncr. He was trying to avoid duplication, I believe. 

Mr. Rivers. I think his actions eloquently speak for what he did. 
Now, if we delegate to any individual executive powers, we are 
changing from a government by law into a government by man. 
Isn’t that the tendency ? 

Mr. Coorier. I think the tendency is to try to get these three serv- 
ices to carry out their missions, that is, their roles tnd missions, with- 
out overlap. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir, but you do that by Executive order. 

Mr. Cooxtwer. I think you will have to when you have missions 
that overlap. 

Mr. Rivers. The farther you get away from the Congress the closer 
you get to centralized government. Won’t you agree on that 
premise ¢ 

Mr. Coortper. I think it all depends on the matter of degree. I 
think the Congress is not fitted to follow the day to day operations 
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of these services and prevent overlaps. I think it is a very difficult 
job. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, do you think the Congress, altering or changing 
the missions of the services, hinders the security of this Nation? 

Mr. Cooxiper. In the sense of where — overl: ap, I think it does. 
Outside of overlapping, my answer is, “No; they don’t.” 

Mr. Rivers. If we change these roles and missions by varying or 
giving more authority to the Executive—and that is what we are 
doing—more authority to the Commander in Chief, by delegated 
authority from the Congress, that is, if we do that, aren’t we in sub- 
stance giving one man the right, by whims, to destroy a service if he 
sees fit ? 

Mr. Coouinee. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, why not? Why couldn’t the President 
say, “I have decided that the Marine Corps no longer is capable of 
amphibious warfare. Now, Mr. Secretary, you are my agent under 
this law that I propose here. The Marine Corps will no longer have 
airplanes.” Could not he do it, under this proposal 

Mr. Cooiiner. He could not abolish the Marine Corps under this 
proposal, nor 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about their functions. 

Mr. Coouner. He could not abolish the Marine Corps under this. 
There is language which confines his power in eliminating duplication, 
which is what we seek to correct here. 

Mr. Rivers. Could he take from the Marine Corps amphibious war- 
fare ? 

Mr. Cootipeér. Not unless it was overlapping or inefficient. 

Mr. Rivers. Answer my question. 

Mr. Coouiner. He could, to the extent it overlapped or was in- 
efficient. 

Mr. Rivers. In his opinion. 

Mr. Coouiper. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Could he take from the Army the right to use missiles ? 

Mr. Cootiner. Not unless it was overlapping or inefficient. 

Mr. Rivers. If it were overlapping, that is, if they had a missile 
that shot 2 miles over a 500 or 2,500 range, or 15 miles, delegated to 
another service, that could be regarded as overlapping / 

Mr. Cooincr. Any reasonable interpretation of overlapping would 
give him a reason to use his authority. 

Mr. Rivers. But he would have that discretionary authority, 
wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Cootinér. So far as it was eliminating overlapping, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, he could vary the missions by proscribing 
the functions? 

Mr. Cootincr. To the extent of overlap, he could do that. 

Mr. Rivers. In his opinion / 

Mr. Cootiner. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And his agent would be the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Coo.iner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. So, then, I get back to my premise: The more execu- 
tive authority we put in one man, the less constitutional-mandated 
authority we retain for ourselves. 

Mr. Cooter. If the Congress thinks that their duty requires them 
to preserve overlapping and inefficiency, then that is r ight. 
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Mr. Rivers. If Congress seeks to abrogate, that is their prerogative. 

Mr. Coo.mcr. It is up to Congress what legislation they pass. 

I would point out, Mr. Rivers, that until quite recently the only 
roles and missions in the services were that there should be an army 
and there should be a navy. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Coouipce. So for years under your theory the Congress had 
delegated their power quite substantially. 

Mr. Rivers. But do you favor a government by man as against 
a government by law? 

Mr. Cootincr. No. Of course, I favor a government by law. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course you do. 

I wouldn’t ask you a question if I didn’t expect that kind of an 
answer. I know of your distinguished background as a great con- 
stitutional lawyer. 

Mr. Coouiper. Well, that is an overstatement, I am afraid. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. We know a lot about you distinguished people. 

Here is my point. Mr. Kilday eloquently brought this out. The 
mor authority you give in discretionary power to create a strong 
milite ary, the further you get away from ‘the representative group of 
your Government—the tr ipartite ‘concept. 

Mr. Coouiper. That is quite right. 

If you want to—where you have a complicated situation, you have 
to either give discretion to somebody or else you are going to have 
overlapping and inefficiency. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, in World War II where was the Congress dere- 
lict in its responsiveness by granting extraordinary powers or declar 
ing war or giving the P resident the emergency powers which we 
passed ¢ 

Mr. Cooxtner. I don’t recall any dereliction that I can remember. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, do you think that under the form of govern- 
ment—now, some people say it is slow to operate. Do you think in 
the age upon us we need to change any of our constitutional guaran- 
ties that we have regarded as our sacred responsibility in the past ¢ 

Mr. Coouiner. I am not in favor of giving up constitutional guar- 
anties ; no. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think this bill causes us to surrender anything 
which we have hi: ae in the past ? 

Mr. Cooutner. I do not. 

Well, let me revise that. 

Anything you have had in the past : I don’t think it causes you 
to delegate any powers that by the Constitution you ought to retain. 

Mr. Rivers. What about the ch: anging of the national-security pro- 
visions which delineate and « atalog the roles and missions of the 
services ? 

Mr. Cooriper. I think you have to give some reasonable discre- 
tion to prevent overlap and duplication. 

Mr. Rivers. And you think that restriction where Congress re- 
tained the right to prescribe roles and missions should be altered to 
meet this day and age? 

Mr. Cooter. I think you should give some flexibility to the 
President and Secretary of Defense so they can prevent overlapping 
and duplication. 
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Mr. Rivers. Now, I ask you this again: Do you think by this au- 
thority which you seek, the President may or may not destroy the 
functional capacity and the roles and missions of the respective 
services ? 

Mr. Cooper. I don’t think he could do it beyond that necessary 
to avoid overlapping and duplication. 

Mr. Rivers. If he thought duplication were involved, could he 

take from any one of the services any role and mission to the extent 
of denying it any role or mission ? 

Mr. Cooxmee. I can’t conceive of anybody interpreting this as not 
leaving substantially the same roles and missions as they “have tod: ay. 

Mr. Rivers. What if the President says: “We have enough tactical 
air in the Air Force. We will take that from the Marine Corps.” 
Could he do it under this bill ? 

Mr. Cooxiper. If his judgment was that was an overlap, yes, he 
could. But I can’t 

Mr. Rivers. He said 

Mr. Cooriper. I want to say Mr. Rivers, I can’t imagine the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of Defense doing one of these flagrant things 
and not having the law changed pretty fast on him. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about the people now constituting. 

The President called out troops at Little Rock and you can "t cite 
me a constitutional autliority which he had for that. 

Mr. Cootince. Fortunately, I had nothing to do with Little Rock. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about a man who wants to do some- 
thing. And the troops are ‘there today. Would you like to present 
a constitutional justification of the Little Rock situation? Don’t 
answer that if you don’t want to. [Laughter.] 

I am talking about a man so minded to take over this country. 

Mr. CooLIDGE . Well, I don’t think the authority in this bill has 
anything to do w vith that. 

fr. Rivers. And your response to mine—I want to get this clear. 
The President under this bill could not destroy the effectiveness of 
any branch of the service unless, in his opinion, there were over- 
lapping. 

Mr. ( Cooumnce. That is correct; or inefficiency, which is another. 

Mr. Rivers. If in his opinion there were overlapping or ineffi- 
ciency, he could deny any branch of the service its mght to any role 
or mission. 

Mr. Cootipce. No, I don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t ? 

Mr. Cooripcr. He could eat into it to the extent there was an over- 
lapping, but he could not leave any service without any role or 
mission or without very substantial roles or missions, in my opinion. 

Mr. Rivers. I have a great regard for your integrity, and certainly 
your ability. And I know that your responses are what you believe. 
But I just don’t agree with you—your responses. 

But I certainly want you to know I sure don’t have any complaint 
about your integr ity as a man or asa lawyer. 

Mr. Cootince. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. But I just don’t agree that that obtains. 
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Mr. Morris. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. While you are on that very point, I pointed this out 
in questions to the Secretary. I don’t think we can emphasize it 
too often, although we can go over the general provisions. But the 
exact wording, the Constitution, in line with what the gentleman has 
said—may I have the gentleman’s attention? Because I think this 
is important. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir; go right ahead. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. I wanted to pinpoint what you are saying there, 
because we all know what the provisions are. 

Now, here is what the Constitution says: That the Congress and the 
Congress alone—not somebody else—has the right to raise and support 
armies and the Congress has the right to provide and maintain a 
Navy, and the Congress has the right to make rules for the Govern- 
ment, and regulations of the land and naval forces, 

Now, that is in the Constitution. Now, doesn’t it appear to you 
gentlemen that if we pass this bill as you have written it, instead of 
Congress making the rules, the Secretary of Defense will make the 
rules? 

Mr. Rivers. But Mr. Coolidge says that the only time that Con- 
gress ever exercised that prerogative to any real degree was in the 
National Security Act. I think you said that. 

Mr. Coouiner. I think I said prior to the Army and Air Force, 
was my recollection. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. . You don’t deny our right todo that. You never 
did deny it. 

Mr. Coo.iner. No, I do not. I think Congress was just satisfied 
by specifying “creating an Army and Navy.” 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask one further thing. 

General Twining, does this bill abolish the separate liaison offices 
on Capitol Hill? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Nothing in the bill on that, 

General Twininc. Nothing in the bill on that, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr, Rivers. 

Now, let me clear up one line of thought that has been raised by 
Mr. Rivers. The mission of the service,from what Mr. Coolidge said, 
if in the judgment of the Secretary of Defense it is overlapping 

Mr. Rivers. Or inefficient. 

The CuairMan. Or inefficient, it could be changed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Cootince. Through his power of transfer. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Therefore, the Secretary of Defense 
could conclude in his judgment that the engineers and the Bureau of 
¥ards and Docks could be merged based upon inefficiency or overlap- 
ping; could it not? 

Mr. Cootiper. That is right—after he makes the report to the Con- 
gress. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

That is right, exactly. 

Thank you very much. 
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Now, members of the committee 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Wait one minute. I was hoping, General and Mr. 
Coolidge, we could finish with you today. But Mr. Arends said that 
the minority must meet at 1:30—2 o'clock for a conference on the 
floor, and in deference to them I will have to respectfully request that 
you come back in the morning, to permit other members to have an 
opportunity to ask any questions if they so desire. I would be very 
grateful if you would bring up tomorrow your line of thought with 
reference to the service chief hav ing control over its personnel when 
it flows in the unified command. 

I would also like you to develop something and be in position to 
answer this line of argument set out in the Rockefeller report. 

In the Rockefeller report, which I have been studying ever since 
it was handed down—the more I study it the more I am disturbed 
about it. But I see a great deal of kindred relationship between it 
and the bill. On page “45—I particularly invite the members of the 
committee’s attention to this, when I am talking about unified com- 
mand. It ison page 45: 

All the operating military forces of the United States shall be organized in 
unified commands to perform missions which are called for by strategic require- 
ments. No foreseeable conflict will fit the category of land, sea, and air battles. 
Therefore, unified commands, each composed of appropriate land, sea, and air 
elements, to be assigned particular missions, are essential. Each unified com- 
mand should be composed of the appropriate elements from each military serv- 
ice, brought together under a single commander. 

Now, I particularly invite every member of the committee’s atten 
tion to this: 

As units complete their training with the existing service, they will be as 
signed to a functional command. 

Now, do I interpret it to mean, by that, that when the boy finishes 
basic training he loses to a certain extent his identity of his service 
and becomes a member of a functional command? From the very 
beginning of the training, I am speaking about. That is exactly the 
concept written in this bill, is it not ? 

General Twintnea. I don’t believe so, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You think about that, and we will talk about it. 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. We will take a recess until tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Durham / 

Mr. Durnuam. Are we going to get the written statement from the 
Secretary which you asked ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Oh, yes; we will get that. 

Mr. Durnam. Before we are finished with General Twining? 

The Cuatrman. Oh, yes; yes. 

(At 12:25 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a. m. 
of the following day, Tuesday, April 29, 1958.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, April 29, 1958. 

The committee met at 10:10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, let the committee 
be in order, 

I think there are 1 or 2 points that should be cleared up before we 
finish going around to the members. 

General Twining, yesterday I asked you would you please bring to 
the committee your views with reference to what extent the service 
Chiefs should have control over their personnel who go in the unified 
commands, I would like for you to clear that up. 

General Twininc. Mr. Chairman, I think the question we received 
from you is practically the same as you have just stated, and I will 
read it out. 

The question was: Describe and write out for the committee what 
degree of personnel control will the individual Chiefs have over their 
components in the united commands under your new system ? 

And another question: What control will the service Chiefs have 
over their component forces of the unified commands in addition to 
personnel control ¢ 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

General Twintna. Yesterday I was asked what control the service 
Chiefs would have over their component forces assigned to the unified 
commands, and, particularly, what degree of personnel control would 
remain with the individual services. 

The answer to these questions is based on sections 3 (a) (1) and (2) 
of the proposed legislation, which states: 

(a) Under the direction of the Secretary of Defense the military departments 
are responsible for the support of the forces assigned from their respective 
departments to such commands, except as otherwise directed by the Secretary 
of Defense, and (b) The Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
and the Department of the Air Force are administered by their respective Secre- 
taries under the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense. 

Administrative support is one of the principal types of support 
referred to under these proposals. Personnel administration is, in 
turn, a major element of administrative support. 

In supporting the unified commanders in personnel administra- 
tion, the individual service Chiefs will act through their respective 
component commanders in the unified command to relieve the unified 
commander of such matters as pay, schooling, maintenance of per- 
sonal records, benefits, personnel replacements—that is, the normal 
rotation so an officer or man won't have to serve more than his proper 
tour in foreign areas—the promotion, demotion, and discipline—all 
under the service command. 

This type of administrative support can always best be described 
as routine, internal personnel control within the service components 
of the unified command. 

Now, if a wnified commander desires to receive or to discipline 
or to transfer an individual within a component of his command, 
he will act through the component commander except in extreme 
emergency. 
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The unified commander will be empowered to coordinate person- 
nel policies and procedures through the competent commander. 

The component commanders may appeal to the service Chief in 
the event such coordination conflicts with the established service 
policies and procedures. 

Here, the unified commander has recourse to the service Chiefs and 
the Joint Chiefs in resolving any problems. 

It is noteworthy that the foregoing represents a continuation of the 
system of personnel administration currently in effect for the unified 
command. 

Now, with respect to control of component forces in addition to 
personnel control, it is to be emphasized that service Chiefs will not 
be empowered to move or withdraw forces assigned to a unified com- 
mand without the authority of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, acting for 
the Secretary of Defense. They will, however, continue to exercise— 
the service Chiefs will, however, continue to exercise the responsibility 
for the control over unilateral service training. In other words, if 
the Navy wants to conduct purely a naval exercise with units of a 
unified command, they can still do that. The administration, doc- 
trine, maintenance, and construction and supply will still remain with 
the services. 

The Crarman. Think you very much, General. That is very 
important. 

Members of the committee, in view of the uncertainty of the gen- 
eral with reference to the composition of the Joint Staff as it is to be. 
established, I would like to develop by Mr. Smart 1 or 2 questions 
that will show that, probably, the whole matter hadn’t been thought 
out as well as is usually done by the Chiefs when they present a bill 
to the committee, and the reason why it has not and was not clearly 
thought out. 

Mr. Smart, just a few questions to develop that fact. 

Mr. Smart. During yesterday’s testimony, General Twining, Mr. 
Becker was questioning you with reference to the degree or type of 
participation of the military chiefs in the preparation or discussion 
of the administration proposal forwarded to the committee, 

In response to a question from Mr, Becker you said: 

We didn’t have much time on this. This was not discussed with the Chiefs, 
this thing at all. Until the final legislation was given to the President, nothing 
was done on this with the Chiefs. 

Would. you elaborate, General Twining, and state to what degree 
did the separate chiefs of service, military chiefs, participate in the 
formulation of the administration proposal ? 

General Twrnina. As you know, the Secretary of Defense estab- 
lished a group of consultants to advise him., He has furnished the 
committee a list of those individuals. 

This recommendation of his to the President. was to be his recom- 
mendation and not.a committee report at all. It was his own recom- 
mendation, after listening to all the witnesses and the advice of these 
consultants. 

The Chiefs of Staff were all called as witnesses before this group, 
on, 2 or.3,occasions, and they.were,also encouraged by. the Secretary. 


of Defense any time they had anything to say, or any time they wanted. 


to attend one of these meetings they were free to do so. 





s 
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And, of course, the same applied to the service Secretary. Now, 
one of us really knew until the final days of this operation just exactly 
what the Secretary of Defense was going to recommend. He had 
been there all the time and he was listening and we were telling him 
and the witnesses were telling their views. 

So when he finally arrived at the point where his recommendations 
were pretty firm in his own mind, he then had them written up. He. 
had two meetings with the Chiefs assembled and the Secretaries in 
the Armed Forces Policy Council where he went. over his recoi- 
mendations line by line. This was before they went to the President. 
And the Chiefs had an opportunity then to comment, as did the 
Secretaries of the services. 

When he had reviewed the comments of the Chiefs and the Secre- 
taries his recommendations went to the President. 

Now, the reason that I didn’t want to ask the Chiefs as a group to 
work on implementing plans in connection with this was because I 
didn’t want any leaks to come out of this business. The President’s 
recommendations did not leak. If it did leak, I didn’t want someone 
to put the finger on the Joint Chiefs of Staff for doing it. 

That is why I was very careful not to discuss this in a Chiefs’ meet- 
ing to formulate plans to carry out any kind of legislation. That is 
probably why we are a little late in coming up with our numbers of 
people that are required in this new staff and the type of organization. 

But I think it 1s better to do it this way. We will have a study 
ready for you before your deliberations are concluded. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me ask you this further question, General. You 
say that the service Secretaries and the military chiefs did have an 
opportunity to comment, from time to time, before the group assem- 
bled by the Secretary of Defense to prepare this proposal. 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. You say that when the final version of the Secretary’s 
recommendations was completed the service Chiefs were called in 
and had an opportunity to go through that line by line and word by 
word ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me ask you whether or not that version upon which 
they commented was the vérsion which was submitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Congress? 

General Twrnina. Yes, it was, and the Chiefs’ views caused some 
changes to be made in the Secretary’s final recommendations, as did 
the Secretaries’, and the revised version was the one that Mr. McElroy 
took to the White House. 

Mr. Smart. Well, there were no substantial changes added by the 
White House before the plan was sent to the Congress ? 

General Twintna. I would like to have Mr. Coolidge answer that. 

Mr. Cootmer. There were 2 or 3 minor changes. I would say 
there were no substantial changes. 

Mr. Smart. Could you address yourself to what the changes were? 

Mr. Cooter: There was the provision striking out the direct access 
of the service Secretaries and Chiefs to the Congress. hein 

There was the provision which struck out the—which changed the 
provision for a semiannual report to an annual report. 

I can’t think of ahy other at the moment. 
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General Twrnine. (Confers with Mr. Coolidge.) 
Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 
The CuarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. 

I think that develops what I thought was due to the Chairman, 
General Twining, because there were some questions asked as to the 
composition of the Joint Staff and he was a little in doubt and he had 
not worked it out. I think that is the reason why he had not worked 
it out expeditiously. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, on this point, before you leave, I don’t 
think it fully develops it, unless you know how much time they had 
and whether they were permitted to study it or merely to comment. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Price, it was anticipated that the service Chiefs, 
themselves, would be asked. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Whether or not they had adequate time. 

The Cuatrman. I will recognize Mr. Hebert. He was next in line 
when the committee recessed yesterday. Mr. Hébert, any questions ? 

Mr. Hesertr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smart has just developed exactly the line of questioning that I 
wanted to develop, and I am glad you brought it out, Mr. Smart, that 
when the Chiefs get here we will be able to interrogate them and ask 
them their version. 

Now, Mr. Coolidge, did I understand you to say there were only two 
changes in the final draft ? 

Mr. Coo.iner. There were only two changes, Mr. Hébert, that I can 
remember. 

I would like a chance to study them and submit any more if there are 
any—made between what the Secretary of Defense recommended to the 
President and what the President incorporated in his message to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Hévert. I want to know the time of the changes. Was it made 
at the time of the conference of the Joint Chiefs or after the paper 
went tothe White House and left the Joint Chiefs ? 

Mr. Cooxiiper. It was after the paper went to the White House, Mr. 
Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, who recommended the deletion of the provision 
for the Secretaries and the Joint Chiefs to come to Congress after 
notifying the Secretary of Defense or the President ? 

Mr. Cooter. I don’t know. 

Mr. Héserr. Now 

Mr. Cooper. I was not sitting in at any such conference. 

Mr. Hézerr. All you know issuch a change was made? 

Mr. Coo.iper. That is correct. 

Mr. Heéverr. Well, you were the full-time man with that paper in 
hand and you were not made « ‘ognizant of this important change 4 

Mr. Coouapce. I was not. It was made at the last minute, and I didn’t 
know about it. I was not in town at the time. 

Mr. Héserr. That was the reason that you were not informed, be- 
“ause you were not in town / 

Mr. Cooper. I wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. Héserr. Because it is very strange, I think, that the man who 
is the full-time man and is supposed to know everything was not 
informed when these two very important changes were made. 
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Mr. Cooxinexr. I confess I didn’t consider them very important, but 
I think 

Mr. Hésert. Well, of course 

Mr. Cooper. Everybody is entitled to their opinion on that, Mr. 
Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. It has become quite obvious that many members of 
this committee consider that one of the vital parts of the bill, where 
the Secretaries and the Joint Chiefs are prevented from coming to the 
Congress. 

Now, General Twining, you can’t testify for the Secretary. He 
speaks for himself. However, I just want to go back and suggest that 
a reading of the record would indicate that ‘the Sec retary said time 
and time again, under questioning from the committee, that this 
proposition was handed to him, and he was carrying it through, that 
he would have had to like to have had 6 months more before he put a 
recommendation in, but he couldn't and in effect this is the P » he put. 3 
bill, he kept saying. He didn’t say “This is my bill.” This is the 
President’s bill. 

You don’t have to comment on it. I don’t ask you to comment. But 
I just want to refresh everybody’s memory for the record there. 

General Twrnrna. I think any legislation sent up by the executive 
always becomes the President’s bill. 

I heard Mr. McElroy’s testimony on this subject. It is a pretty 
hard thing to hit a new Secretary with a big problem like this, but I 
think he has done a wonderful job. Talso think he learned more about 
the military in going through this exercise than any other way he could 
have picked it up. 

Mr. Héserr. I am in full agreement. I think the Secretary is one 
of the finest people I have met on the Hill since I came here, and 
think his education only began when he got before this committee. 
He was taken for a ride before he came here, in my opinion. 

General Twinrna. I will agree that the Secretary’s appearance be- 
fore this committee was educational just as mine always is. 

Mr. Hépzerr. Now, he found out the facts of life, that babies are 
still born in the world. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I think these remarks are very unfair. 
It should be made in the presence of the Secretary. 

The CHarrMan. Let him go ahead. 

Mr. Héperr. I may say that everything I have said here—— 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead and ask the questions, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. Everything I have said here I have said on the record 
to the eo ‘retary. 

Now, General Twining, this bill is being sold to the public as a bill 
that is necessary for the direct command for immediate action because 
of the space age. I understand the time of half an hour has been 
bandied around quite a bit—of going into action. 

How much time would you say that you would need to go into 
action if we were attacked, how much warning? 

General ‘Twining. Of course, it depends on the type of attack. 
If it is a missile attack, we ought to get going in about 30 minutes— 
15 to 30 minutes—— 

Mr. Héserr. The most extreme, General. 


General Twintna. With some of our forces. 
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Mr. Heésert. The most extreme? 

General Twininc. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. You would need half an hour? 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. As of now, under the existing law, how long would 
it take you to go into action ? 

General Twixtxc. W ell, we could get certain forces into action 
very rapidly, that is, the strategic striking forces. 

Mr. Héperr. How long? 

General Twrntne. Some of them could go in about 30 minutes 

Mr. Héserr. So 

General Twintne (continuing). Or less. 

Mr. Hésert. So, we do have the power now to go into rapid 
action ? 

General Twrntnea. Yes, but that is a special procedure that is set 
ahead of time. 

Mr. Héserr. Of course, it is. 

General Twinina. It is triggered off automatically. 

Mr. Héserr. Of course, it is. So, there is no necessity for having 
this legislation to trigger it off more rapidly than it is being triggered 
now ? 

General Twin1nc. This legislation would apply more to the opera- 
tion of the Unified Commands, and enable you to get your orders 
down to them promptly and effectively. 

Mr. Hésertr. Of course. That is correct. I want that to be very, 
very clear, because these simplifications and slogans that are being sold 
to the American people would have you believe that you couldn’t go 
into action unless you got these recommendations contained in the 
President’s bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Heéserr. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Kitpay. I believe General Twining misspoke himself. 

The proposition of getting the orders down directly does not de- 
pend upon this bill. That depends upon the chain of command, 
doesn’t it, General ? 

General Twrninc. That is right. 

Mr. Kirtpay. And the direct chain of command from the President 
to the Secretary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs to the unified 
commander is already in effect ; isn’t that correct ? 

General Twrntne. Yes. 

(This is in error and was corrected in General Taylor’s testimony 
(p. 6299) per General Twining’s request. ) 

Mr. Kirtpay. Except for the increase of 210-——— 

Isn’t that correct, General ? 

General Twrntne. Yes, sir. 

You see, the trouble here: If we go into an emergency situation, a 
war, we would immediately have to go to this type of organization 
we are recommending, because we the ‘Chiefs themselv es, aren’t going 
to trust this other chain in wartime. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t want to take any more of Mr. Hébert’s time. 

General Twintnc. We have to settle in the Chiefs how to organize 
this staff. We want to set it up in peacetime so it will be ready in 
wartime. That is all we are trying to do. 
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Mr. Kinpay. And you set it up in the early part of April,1958, be- 
cause you had testified yesterday in answer to my questions that 
except for enlarging the Joint Chiefs of Staff the direct chain of 
command is now an accomplished fact and is now in existence, isn’t 
that. right ¢ 

Is that right, General ¢ 

Mr. Héserr. Has the General answered yet ? 

General Twrntnea. It can be authorized and has been authorized, 
yes, sir. (Error corrected by General Taylor’s testimony (p. 6299).) 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. It is in existence. 

That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Hévertr. Thank you for the contribution. It is good to keep 
repeating these things, to let everybody know exactly what the facts 
are. 

Now, General, in connection with service on the General Staff which 
you propose to accomplish without any limitation—it has been pointed 
out that you have a 3-year limitation, with a possible 1-year ex- 
tension 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserrt. Is there any prohibition against an individual serving 
for his limited time going to the field—an unlimited time, or limited 
time—and then going back to serve again for 3 years, with another 
year extension ¢ 

General Twrntna. I think the Secretary of Defense answered that 
question and said that he would certainly be amenable to having him 
stay out of the Washington area and off this staff for some 2 or 3 
years before he could come back. This would be a safeguard. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, that is really no safeguard. That is just merely 
rotating them and making them available to come back. The German 
system was the same way. They originally started with the general 
staff and then went to the field and picked up whatever information 
they could and then came back and continued to perpetuate themselves 
on the general staff. So the reason I asked that question is the same 
thing could happen under this system. 

So, throwing out the idea of why they can’t develop into a German 
type of staff because they are limited to 3 years, is not really so. 

General Twininc. Well, such procedure is entirely opposite to the 
way the service Chiefs run their outfits. They do not want to make 
career staff people out of their officers. They are trying to train them 
to command. That is what they are trying to train. They are not 
going to let an officer keep coming back and coming back under this 
staff. 

Mr. Héverr. They could, under the law. 

General Twrntne. Of course, they could. The officer is getting 
older and he won’t fit into this staff assignment any more and he will 
do other things. 

The officers themselves don’t want it, I can assure you. 

Mr. Hépert. How about the new concept? If he is going to be 
typed as being a partisan of 1 service or the other, he is finished with 
3 or 4 stars. And, if he is a commander in the field and makes deci- 
sions contrary to what the Joint Chiefs think, his number is up. 

General Twintne. Well, it should be. 
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Mr. Rivers. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Hézerr. Did you answer that question, General? I mean, isn’t 
that human nature? You get an ambitious 2-star general who wants 
to be 3 stars or 4 stars, he is going to be sure he doesn’t make mistakes 
by his decisions as a commander. 

You say you want to train commanders. But if you train the com: 
mander and have a commander, don’t you have that man in the position 
of making decisions and pomene jeopardizing his future selection ? 

General Twintnc. Well 

Mr. Hésert. Whereas, if he hangs around the home office, he can 
keep his blade clean. 

eneral Twinrne. That situation exists any time, in any kind of an 
organization. 

Mr. Héserrt. I will yield to Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Right in that connection comes in the fitness report 
about which you were interrogated yesterday by Mr. Blandford. 

To make the record perfectly clear, I wish, if Mr. Hébert would 
give me the time 

Mr. Héserr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. (continuing). For the general to clarify the record, if 
in his opinion it is not per fectly clear as to the extent you will par- 
ticipate, and when [ say “you,” I mean the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, and the fiftness reports attached to the Joint Staff, in the event 
this bill is implemented—the condition that exists now. 

General Twrntne. I think I did give a misleading statement as 
to how the efficiency reports are prepared. 

Efficiency reports all through the services are normally made by 
the officer’s immediate superior. He starts it. That is, in the squadron 
the squadron commander makes the efficiency report. 

In the Joint Staff, I make the efficiency report out for the Director. 
The Director makes the efficiency reports for the Deputy Directors. 
There are 6 of them; he would make those 6 up. 

The Deputy Director then makes out the efficiency report of the 
echelon right below him, for his officers. That goes right down 
through the Staff. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the way it works now? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. How will it work under this bill if the present law is 
amended ? 

General Twintnc. Exactly the same. 

Mr. Rivers. Exactly the same ? 

General Twrinrtna. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hébert. 

Now, when we recessed yesterday, Mr. Patterson was not in his seat, 
but Mr. Bates was. 

| Mr. Cunningham. You want to ask any questions? 











Mr. CunninGHAM. No questions at this time. 

The CuarrMan. Then we are back here to Mr. Price, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General Twining, what provision of existing law pre- 
vents the Military Establishment or would cause the Military Estab- 
lishment to delay until after war starts the processes of assigning and 
rejuggling major combat forces? 

General Twintne. Could you repeat that again, Mr. Price? 
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Mr. Price. I am reading from your own statement, General. On 
page 2 of your statement you say this: 

The second major objective is our desire to strengthen and widen the authority 
of our field commanders. We can’t afford to delay until after war starts the 
processes of assigning and rejuggling our major combat forces. 

Now, that would imply that, today, you have to wait until a war 
starts before you can aline your forces. 

General Twinine. To carry out the strategic plans, we must have 
the eee body of the Chiefs making these assignments through 
the Secretary of Defense, of course, and have them all set in peacetime 
so that, if war breaks, everybody is properly deployed and properly 
assigned. 

We could under present law, get a situation where such a wartime 
organization didn’t exist in peacetime. 

Mr. Price. Well, if you did, wouldn’t that be because you just 
hadn’t taken it into consideration and hadn't provided for the future; 
that is, future plans? 

General Twrninc. Well—— 

Mr. Price. Because you could do it under existing law. 

General Twrnrne. I think we are getting, again, into a little deep 
water here for an open session. 

The Cuamman. Well 

Mr. Price. If so, I will be glad to defer it until executive session. 

The Cuarman. All right; defer it, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. It would seem to me that the second objective here could 
be accomplished under existing law. But we will get into it in 
executive session. 

Mr. Coo.iner. I think the problem is whether the separate-command 
authority, which says the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief 
of the Air Force, have under existing law—can under existing law 
be properly overcome so that we have a complete assignment of our 
forces. But I do think the examples that we have in mind would 
properly be in executive session. 

Mr. Price. And that also would apply then to my second question, 
because I was going to ask what provision of existing law would 
prevent the Joint Chiefs of Staff now from properly directing the 
agency for field commanders. We will let that go, then. 

General Twintna. I would give the same answer. The Chiefs have 
different instructions right now in the law as to what they command 
and what they don’t command. It is confusing, and is a thing that 
should be clarified. Mr. Kilday brought that up the first day. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Bates. Thank you, Mr. Price. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Coolidge, after a week or so of testimony here, 
would you conclude that the real difference that appears to exist is 
because of the language contained in the bill, rather than what you 
actually want? 

Mr. Cooriner. I think, Mr. Bates, we are in language trouble. I 
think perhaps the outstanding example i is this authority to transfer 
that might cut into the roles and missions of the services. What we 
are asking i is really very limited there, to eliminate overlaps and dupli- 
cations primarily in the field of research and development and pro- 
curement. 
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Now, the language, obviously, under such able cross-questioning as 
we have had here, indicates that it is possible under the language we 
have submitted to go a lot further than that. So I think our problem 
is one of language, to see if it can’t be so drawn that these horrible 
mergers that are pictured to us here in the way of putting together 
technical services and bureaus would not be included in the authority 
asked. 

Mr. Bares. I would say, at least so far as I am concerned, the re- 
quests which you have made have been reasonable and, I believe, neces- 
sary, even though a considerable portion of it is already in present law. 
And it was for the reason of determining exactly what you had in 
mind that I requested of Secretary McE lroy a week ago a list of partic- 
ulars that he had presented to those who drafted the bill, if you recall 
my question. He said he operated from the President’s statement 

rather than operating from a bill of particulars. 

Mr. Cooriner. That is right, the legislation was drafted from the 
President’s message, without any detailed bill of particulars. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, the obvious reason I asked it was to find 
out exactly what you wanted, so we could be helpful to you. This 
morning General Twining indicated that the Secretary went over 
with him, line by line, the proposal which he had in mind. Now I 
ask: Is that particul: ur list available, or would you ask the Secretary 
whether or not it is available so we could find out specifically what 
he had in mind? 

Mr. Cooter. Well, what was gone over, line by line, with the 
Chiefs was a draft of a message which incorpor: ated the Secretary’s 
recommendations, and that draft was sent over to the White House 
and then revamped into the present language and put in the form as 
finally submitted to Congress. I don’t know whether I could identify 
the draft that the Chiefs saw at that time. To me, it seems to be of 
doubtful value to have preliminary drafts of papers in the executive 
branch being brought up before committees, because you can ask each 
one of the Chiefs when they come up here what they think ought to 
be done. 

It was called to my attention, and was true, that, when the group 
of lawyers who drafted the legislation were meeting, we had sitting 
in that group the General C ounsel of the 3 services or 2 of the serv ices 
and 1 of the JAG’s, and I remember—the Navy JAG. Their mission 
was whether this draft legislation accurately incorporated the pro- 
posals in the President’s message. So the group was attempting to be 
a representative group that drafted this legislation. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, they could find in the draft what they had 
in mind. But that is not the concern of this committee. The concern 
of this committee, at least so far as I am concerned, is to give you 
what you have indicated you need and not go to the degree that this 
bill, perhaps, does. 

Mr. Coo.iner. I appreciate that, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Contrary to your remarks, I think it would be extremely 
useful and I think, finally, before we do write this legislation, it will 
be important, absolutely important for us, to get that bill of particu- 
lars, either in one form or another, that is either through the single 
presentations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or get it through a list which 
T suggested to the Secretary. 
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Mr. Cootipex. It wouldn’t be any more helpful than the President’s 
message because it is no more particular than the President’s message. 
The language was different, but the substance was the same, and it 
was no more particular. 

Mr. Bates. Well, I had presumed that those who drafted the mes- 
sage had a list of particulars before them. You just say they had the 
President’s proposals. 

Mr. Coo.iper. It was a draft message in my language, as near as I 
could draft a Presidential message, and the final language is much 
more powerful than the language that I as a business lawyer, was 
thinking the President might say. 

Mr. Kinpay. I didn’t quite hear that. 

Mr. Cootiner. The final language is much more powerful and ex- 
pressive than the language that I as a business lawyer, was using for 
the purpose of making the Secretary’s recommendation to the Presi- 
dent. 

But the substance of the thing was no bill of particulars. It was 
merely language the substance of which was practically identical. 

Mr. Bares. It just seems to me if we did have such a list as was 
gone over by the Secretary, that we could perhaps save a lot of time 
and crystallize our thinking a lot sooner. 

Mr. Coo.ince. Well, there is no list. It was just a draft message. 

Mr. Bares. Well, we will have to develop that anyway later. 

Now as far as direct access to the Congress is concerned by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, you indicated, in your absence, that the President or 
someone in the White House eliminated that particular langauge from 
the proposal. Was that from the new proposal or did they strike it 
from theoldlaw? What did they have in mind? 

Mr. Cootincr. Well, the only thing that the present draft of the 
legislation does is to strike out the provision in the National Security 
Act which gives this direct right. And in the recommendations which 
the Secretary made to the President there was no mention made one 
way or the other of the right of the Chiefs and service Secretaries to 
come to Congress, and, therefore, the existing law in the recommenda- 
tions from the Secretary to the President stayed as it is. 

Mr. Bares. So it eliminated the provisions in the old law, is what it 
actually did ? 

Mr. Coo.tiner. The recommendations of the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent left the provision in the law which gives the direct right in the 
Chiefs and the Secretaries. It made no mention of it. It didn’t re- 
peal it, but just left it as it was. 

Mr. Bates. Precisely, but at the White House it was stricken out— 
the old language was striken out of the law. 

Mr. Cooutiner. That is correct. 

Mr. Bates. Of course, Secretary McElroy indicated his feet weren’t 
in cement, and I think he conceded that he could go along with that 
particular provision. 

Mr. Cooter. I remember that. 

Mr. Bares. I certainly think the Congress will want that included 
before this bill is finally enacted. I would like to ask General Twin- 
ing just one question. 

General, when units are assigned to the Joint Command, are they 
done by general language—-for instance, if we want so many ships or 
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so many wings, are they actually specified, that is, we want this ship, 
that ship, or another ship ? 

General Twrntne. The chiefs will consider what the unified com- 
mand plan is in that particular area and will listen to the unified 
commander and then assign them according to so many squadrons of 
fighter interceptors, so many destroyer squadrons or cruisers, or what- 
ever it is; yes. That is the way it is done. 

Mr. Bates. Now in the event we will say that the Chief of Naval 
Operations wanted to remove one cruiser and substitute another 
cruiser, could he do that on his own or—— 

General Twrxixc. That would be automatic. 

Mr. Bares. He could do that on his own? 

General Twrntne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That is all. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bates. Mr. Hardy 

General Twrnrnc. Mr. Chairman, I have some more answers to 
questions that you asked me yesterday to submit today. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy, I will recognize you next. Let him go 
ahead and answer the questions. It may ‘shed some light, because we 
are making considerable progress in clearing up things. 

General Twinrne. The first question was how many papers were 
handled by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in calendar year lf 57, and of 
those, how many were split. The answer to that is that 834 papers 
were processed in calendar year 1957, and 3 of those papers were split. 

Mr. Kizpay. Three? 

General Twrninea. Three, and since that time, those have all been 
settled, two by the Secretary of Defense and one by the Chiefs, 
themselves, 

Mr. Gusser. How many papers? 

General Twinine. Eight hundred and thirty-four. 

The second question was: Give a detailed explanation of how the 
Joint Staff will operate under the new system. And the second part 
of the question: Have you, by abolishing the committee system, de- 
stroyed with it, consideration of individual service viewpoint at ‘that 
level ? 

In connection with this operation of the Joint Staff, a further ques- 
tion was asked: Have we, by abolishing the committee system, de- 
stroyed consideration of the individual service views ? 

It is difficult for me, of course, to give a precise and detailed an- 
swer as to how the Joint Staff will operate until we have reached a 
decision as to the final composition. 

I would like to make this general reply to both of the questions. 

Mr. Gavrn. Go a little slower, General, so we can follow you. 

General Twintnc. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are currently consid- 
ering the details of a reorganization plan for the Joint Staff. That 
organization plan has not been finalized. Therefore, I cannot state 
at this time the precise nature of the Staff as it will evolve. 

However, in any event, whether an operational division is added to 
the present staff or whether an integrated Joint Staff is organized, 
there will be an orderly staff procedure through the various eche- 
lons to the director and to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate 
body. 

Service viewpoints will not be submerged. This is insured by the 
very composition of the reorganized Joint Staff. Equitable service 
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assignments to all levels on the staff will in itself, inject service 
viewpoints. 

Consequently, it will not be possible to eliminate the views of one 
service or prevent these views from being considered at higher 
echelon. Further, to insure that by abolishing the committee sys- 
tem, consideration of individual service viewpoints is not destroyed, 
we will do the following. Joint actions will normally be referred 
to the services for comment. When we will be working on a paper, 
it is referred to the service. 

Coordination on joint matters will take precedent over all other 
duty. Service chiefs will designate point of contact within their 
services for rapid coordination with the Joint Staff on these joint 
actions. 

In the event divergencies develop during the coordination pro- 
cedure, the Joint Staff will endeavor to resolve them and if they 
are unable to do so, will thereafter make appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, clearly citing the noneoncurrence 
features. 

So I am sure that this will insure the service participation. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, General. 

Now any more answers to questions ? 

General Twrntna. I have one here. 

The Cuarrman. One more? 

General Twining. Another question was how many officers now 
serve on the staffs of the individual service chiefs. The Army has 
2,836. The Air Force has 2,460. The Navy has 1,091. 

Now the Air Force and the Army are set up on a similar staff ar- 
rangement, a general staff type arrangement. The Navy has a bureau 
system. So it is difficult to compare them. 

Now here is another clause in here that I think would be interesting. 
Section 3031 (c) of title 10 states— 


that not more than 8,000 officers of the Army may be assigned or detailed to 
permanent duty in the executive part of the Department of the Army. 


Section 80031 (c) of title 10 states: 


Not more than 2,800 officers of the Air Force may be assigned to the permanent 
duty in the executive department of the Air Force. 

They have about 2,742, including 141 in the office of the Secretary. 

Now the other question. How many people in each of the services 
work on strategic plans within their own service? As you are aware 
under the terms of the present existing National Security Act, it is 
the duty of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to, and I quote: 

Prepare the strategic plans and provide for the strategic direction of the 
Armed Forces. 

The President’s proposal would recommend no change in this basie¢ 
statutory duty of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There must be in each 
service, however, a group of officers to coordinate and work with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff organization in preparing of these strategic 
plans—here again to get the service viewpoint in there. 

By that I mean each service must pass on its own capabilities in the 
strategic plans areas and provide the material on which the overall 
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strategic plan is based. This is also true in the preparation of logistics 
plans. 

With this as a background, the services have given me the following 
estimates of the number of officers each now has assigned in the strate- 
gic planning operation for the overall planning—for the service par- 
ticipation. 

The Army has 250 officers. The Air Force has 200. The Navy has 
95. Now here again it is difficult to compare because of the different 
type of staff, but those are the figures I was given. 

The Cuarrman. Now 

General Twin1ne. These are approximate figures and we have tried 
to keep the ground rules the same in taking this nose count. As you 
know, the staff system of the Army and the Air Force are comparable, 
whereas the Navy staff system is somewhat different. And this ac- 
counts for the lower figure in the Navy. 

I am sure they have relatively within their setup about as many 
people as the Air Force and the Army. 

Now the other question, Mr. Chairman, had to do with the Rocke- 
feller report as compared to this proposal. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Twrntne. I looked at page 45 last night. Three major 
differences are pointed up as a result of this analysis on that page. 

I quote now from the Rockefeller report : 

All of the operational military forces of the United States should be organized 
into unified commands, to perform missions which are called for by our strategie 
requirements. 

That is the end of the quote. 

Under revision 1 of the President’s message is the following state- 
ment and I quote: 





I intend that, subject only to exceptions personally approved by the Comman- 
der in Chief, all operational forces will be organized into truly unified commands. 

Such command will be established at my direction. They will be in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, but separate from the military departments. 

Their missions and force levels will conform to national objectives. 


It should be noted that the message does not require the inclusion of 
all operational forces under unified commands separated from the 
immediate control of the military departments as recommended by the 
Rockefeller report. 

And here I am sure that the Chiefs of Staff will certainly recommend 
that not all the operational commands be assigned to unified commands. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt there? 

The Cuarrman. I am going to suggest we let the General finish and 
then we will question him. 

General Twrntna. On the second point—and I quote from the Rocke- 
feller report: 

The units assigned to each of the unified commanders should be organic to his 
command and not simply placed under his operational control temporarily. 


And this is a direct quote from the Rockefeller report. The President’s 
proposal does not in any way propose that units assigned to each of 
the unified commanders be organic to his command and completely 
lose our identity as a military service force. 

It does, however, provide that forces assigned to a unified command 
shall be assigned from the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force 
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by the Secretary of Defense, with the approval of the President, and 
that such military service units assigned will come under the direct 
command of the unified commander. 

The composition of unified commands and the missions they have 
been assigned cannot be changed except by the Commander in Chief. 
Component commands are, therefore, permanently assigned until the 
assignment is changed by the Secretary of Defense with the President’s 
approval. 

And the third point, and I quote from the Rockefeller report: 

In such an organization, officers could more easily transcend the confines of 
service loyalty and address themselves more objectively to the strategic 
problem. ; 

That is the Rockefeller statement. There is nothing in the Presi- 
dent’s proposal which would require an officer of any military service 
to refuse loyalty to his own service at any time. Quite the contrary, 
great care has been taken in drafting the proposal to insure the fact 
that military service identity is preserved and that there is no impair- 
ment to the traditions of the respective individual services. 

However, any military officer, regardless of service, if assigned to a 
unified command or to any other command, expects to receive his 
orders from his direct superior and will, of course, conform to those 
orders. And this is an accepted fact of military behavior. 

General Twrn1no. I have one more on this. The last one. 

I would say that this one differs from the Rockefeller report on 
several vital particulars. 

I would like to say that the recommendations of the Rockefeller 
report were considered by the advisory group of Secretary McElroy, 
of which I was a member: as well as Mr. Rockefeller, himself. 

If you will look at page 46 of the Rockefeller report. you will find 
that it recommended that the Chairman should be designated as the 
principal adviser to the Secretary of Defense and the President. 

This recommendation might be likened to what Mr. Kilday de- 
scribed as a dead cat the other day, because it was considered and 
rejected after thorough examination by the Congress in 1949. 

It was just as firmly rejected by Secretary McElroy and the 
President. 

I can only add that I personally am opposed to such a concept. I 
believe in and support the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body. 

The Rockefeller report also recommended that the Joint Staff be 
organized on a unified basis and placed under the control of the Chair- 
man, with the idea that the Chairman should be in a position to shape 
strategic planning. 

The President’s proposal puts a Joint Staff under the Chairman for 
management purposes only. The Chairman has no more right and 
authority to shape strategic planning than any other member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Thus I would say that our concept of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
organization as written in the administration bill is not along the 
same philosophy as the Rockefeller report. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

I think for the record that was very pertinent and very proper. 1 
want to check up on that. I am going to ask Mr. Hardy to take his 
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time now and we will get to Mr. Blandford to clear up the very first 
part of your statement after Mr. Hardy finishes. 

Mr. Rivers. Could I make an inquiry before he starts? The ques- 
tion is that we asked of the Secretary 

The Cuazzman. They haven’t come up yet. 

Mr. Rivers. I have some of them that came up. I am just wondering 
whether we will have a chance to put them in the record. 

The Cuarrman. We will put them in under the proper procedure. 
Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, on yesterday and again in your comments there in com- 
paring the present proposal with the Rockefeller report, you stressed 
the corporate nature of the Joint Chiefs ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I believe you just a moment ago reiterated your convic- 
tion that its corporate nature should be preserved and that a single 
Chief of Staff should be avoided ? 

General Twining. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Did I understand you correctly ¢ 

General Twin1na. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Then it would be your position that the Joint Chiefs 
should not be dominated by the Chairman and there should be an 
independence of thought and judgment ? 

General Twrninc. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, you heard the discussion yesterday. I was 
very much impressed with Mr. Kilday’s supplement to your discussion 
of the German system, which has bothered a good many of us and 
which I have been considerably disturbed about myself with respect 
to possibilities under this legislation. Then you subscribe to the con- 
viction that we ought to avoid the possibility of creation 

The Cuarrman. Order. 

Mr. Harpy. Of a single staff or a single chief of staff that could 
exercise the power that was exercised by the German staff, insofar as 
governmental affairs are concerned ? 

General Twrintnea. Yes, sir; [ am against that type of an organi- 
zation, the Prussian type of general staff. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, Gener: al, in the discussions yesterday I think it 
was brought out that under the present bill which is submitted by 
the administration, there could be a development of that concept and 
that the only stop that we had under the language of that bill would 
be to put a limit on the Joint Staff; is that correct? 

General Twintnc. Well, we, of course, can’t tell you the numbers 
we want now. We hope we can, and probably can, before the com- 
mittee finishes their proceedings here. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, in full appreciation of your convictions with 
respect to what should be the type of operation that would motivate 
the Joint Chiefs and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, but neverthe- 
less, recognizing the possibility that we could get into a Prussian con- 
cept with all of the evils that were discussed by Mr. Kilday so ably 
yesterday, don’t you recognize the responsibility on the part of the 
Congress to safeguard for the future against such a development ? 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir; I do. I think that nothing could i 
worse than let the Joint Staff just get out of hand numbers-wise. Tha 
would be very injurious. We have a very tight control on that by the 
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Chiefs themselves and by the Secretary of Defense, of course. But if 
in the view of Congress a limitation should be put on it, there would 
certainly be no objection from me. 

Mr. Harpy. But still you have called attention to the controls that 
could be exercised by the members of the Joint Chiefs and by the 
Secretary of Defense. But you know we can’t see very far in the 
future. 

General Twrnine. Of course, you must remember that the Chiefs 
of Staff are very particular in watching this operation, too, because 
they are responsible for their own Service and they don’t want this 
to build up into a big powerhouse any more than the Congress does. 

So they will 

Mr. Harpy. General, I wish I could depend on that from here on 
out. Now we might buy that with respect to the present Chiefs, but 
we don’t know who they are going to be in the future. I think you 
share—I believe from your testimony you share the concern that some 
of us have shared with respect to the necessity for placing congres- 
sional control, to avoid that possibility. 

I am not ready to say whether this sheer limitation of numbers 
would be adequate, but I do recognize that that will be one step which 
the Congress might take. 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Hanpy. I prefer not to. 

Mr. Gavin. The only thing I want to call to your attention is the 
fact that the Congress does control the appropriations and if it got 
out of bounds, they would cut off their appropriations. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. General, a moment ago you discussed in answering one 
of the questions that had been previously submitted the fact that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is currently considering its proposed reorgan- 
ization of the Joint Staff. 

(General Twining nods. ) 

Mr. Harpy. Now that has not yet been worked out and you have 
indicated the reasons why that hasn’t been done. But don’t you rec- 
ognize the desirability of having an understanding before the Con- 
gress as to what is going to be done before action is taken of this kind ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So, then, you would understand that the Congress be- 
fore approving such a broad legislative change should have clearly 
before it an outline of the plans which you have in mind and the func- 
tions which are going to be performed by the Joint Staff ? 

General Twininea. I think that is fair enough, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Would you go—as long as we are getting along so good 
here now [laughter]—I wonder if we shouldn’t explore one other 
thing that you discussed in that connection, You said that you were 
considering steps that might be taken to safeguard the service view- 
points. 

Wouldn’t you also recognize a desirability of having that pretty 
well spelled out before congressional authorization for changes was 
actually made? 

General Twin1na. Well, I would certainly like anything spelled out 
that might endanger the security of this country, but I would cer- 
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tainly like to see what it is and not restrict. us so we can’t do our job 
That is all I am asking. We have a new job to do. We have got to 
have people to do it. That is all I am interested in, that we have 
enough people to do the job. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, General, I certainly would subscribe to the neces- 
sity for giving the Department of Defense all the tools that it needs 
to defend this Nation. At the same time I think all of us here, at 
least certainly for myself, I recognize the essentiality of preserving to 
the Congress its responsibility with respect to safeguarding the na- 
ture of our form of government as well as our security. 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. So I think the Congress is going to have or should have 
some concern and should satisfy itself at least that there are adequate 
safeguards to protect the viewpoints of the individual services, so that 
we can avoid the pitfalls of a general staff and the Prussian type 
single Chief of Staff. 

General Twintne. Mr. Hardy, there has been a lot of discussion on 
this general staff and I want to make sure the record, as far as I am 
concerned, is clarified. 

I would like to read a very short statement on it, to summarize my 
views, if the chairman would permit me to do it. 

The Cuatrman. Is this on the Joint Staff? 

General Twrntne. On the General Staff. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t take it out of your time. On your Joint 
Staff. 

General Twintnc. On the Joint Staff. 

The Cuatrman. Let Mr. Hardy finish and then we will recognize 
you. 
~ Mr. Harpy. That is fine, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, General, turning to another subject. A while ago we were 
discussing the changes or recommendations that were made with 
respect to the President’s message. I thought we also discussed 
changes in this bill that were considered by the Joint Chiefs and the 
service Secretaries. Did I misunderstand that? 

Mr. Coormee. Yes, I think you did a little, Mr. Hardy. The legis- 
lation, itself, was never submitted to the Joint Chiefs or the service 
Secretaries. Their lawyers were sitting in to help work it out, but 
the legislation, itself, was never gone over by the Joint Chiefs and the 
service Secretaries, or indeed anybody but the lawyers and 

Mr. Harpy. Well, Mr. Coolidge, the two changes that you specifi- 
cally mentioned: Were they changes in the message or changes in the 
bill? 

Mr. Cooter. They were changes in the bill, I think. 

Mr. Harpy. Then we were talking about two things at the same 
time there then? 

Mr. Cootincr. Yes, we were. 

Mr. Harpy. And it wasa little confusing? 

Mr. Coouipce. We were. 

Mr. Harpy. Now the thing that I was trying to get at 
to ask General Twining this. 

Mr. Cooriner. There is a third I thought of, if I might go into. 

Mr. Harpy. Fine. May we have that? 

Mr. Cootmer. And this was a change in the message. That was the 
Secretary of Defense did not ask for an Assistant Secretary for Legis- 
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lative Affairs. The President thought he should have one for legis- 
lative affairs. That was a change in the message. 
Mr. Harpy. General 
General Twrntne. Could I make one correction here? Mr. Coolidge 


wasn’t here. But the Chiefs and the service Secretaries did go over 
the bill. 


Mr. Cooper. The legislation ? 
General Twrntne. ‘The legislation. The Armed Forces Policy Coun- 





ceil. 
Mr. Harpy. I am glad to know that. Let me ask you specifically: 
Did you suggest any changes in the bill ? 
General T'wintnc. I missed that, Iam sorry. 
Mr. Harpy. Did you suggest any change in the bill ? 
General Twirntna. Oh, | suggested 
Mr. Harpy. When you went over this bill, did you suggest any 
change? 
General Twintna. Yes, yes. 
Mr. Harpy. What were the nature of the ones you suggested, Gen- 
eral? 


General Twrntnc. We would have to take them up. I can tell you 
one. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that is one we ought to explore. Unless you 
are going to come back and do this all over again when we get the other 
members of the Joint Chiefs. 

General Twintne. Can he answer that question? Another lawyer. 

The CHarrman. Can’t youanswer it? It is addressed to you. 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t you know what you suggested ¢ 

The Cuairman. I think you should answer, General. 

General Twrninc. Yes, where in the present law says that the serv- 
ices would make plans. I wanted that changed to the employment of 
the services, because the services don’t make these strategic plans. 

The services do not make strategic plans. I wanted to get that 
thought out of there. 

Mr. Harpy. That change was made, was it not, General ? 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Inthe bill, before it came up. 

General Twrn1nG. That is of the suggestions I made. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you make any suggestions for changes that were 
not made? Did you suggest any changes i in the legislation that were 
not accepted ? 

General Twintnc. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you suggest any other changes that were accepted ? 

General TwrnrnG. Not in the legislation. I was in the committee 
meetings the whole way through. I was aconsultant. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you suggest any safeguards against the creation 
of a Prussian type staff? 

General Twrntna. No, sir; because we don’t have that kind of staff. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not talking about what you have. I am talking 
about what we could have. 

General Twrninc. We couldn’t have. 

Mr. Harpy. And what you testified we could have. 

General Twrntna. We: couldn’t’ have a Prussian general staff, 
under this proposed system. : 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, we could have—I think under your testimony 
a while ago you indicated that under the system proposed in this 
bill we could have a system very similar to the Prussian type staff, a 
general staff system in any event. 

General Twrnina. There is a difference between a general staff and 
a Prussian general staff. That is what I want to explain in my 
paper. 

Mr. Harpy. I know,I recall. I thought Mr. Kilday supplemented 
that more effectively and more pertinently than you did. 

General Twintnea. I was a consultant through the whole develop- 
ment of this plan, so my views were given way ahead of the legisla- 
tion. The proposed legislation was ‘pretty much in conformity, I 
would say, with what I recommended in the meetings of the 
consultants. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, in any event you didn’t suggest any safeguards 
for the American people against the possibility of an abuse of power 
by the military under a single staff system ¢ 

General Twinine. The limitation on the tour of duty in the Joint 
Staff I recommended, the 3-year limitation. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t think that would be particularly effective, now, 
would it, General, because for practical purposes that doesn’t accom- 
plish anything——— 

General Twintne. There is no limitation now at all, and this pms 
it down to 3 years. 

Mr. Harpy. It pins it down to 3 years, but it doesn’t keep you from 
bringing them back. 

General Twintnc. Well—— 

Mr. Harpy. Isn’t that right? If you have a crony—you have 
somebody that has been doing a particularly effective job and you 
want him back because he works good with you—you would bring him 
back. 

General Twining. That would ruin an officer’s career, to keep him 
always on staff duty, sir. No one would do that. 

Mr. Harpy. How much more time do I have? 

Mr. Deakins. One minute. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

Now I recognize the gentleman—— 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, let’s get the statement. 

The Cuatrrman. Wait. I am going to recognize General Twining 
to make the statement that I understand relates to the composition, as 
running through your mind now, of the Joint Staff? 

General Twininc. As compared to the General Staff concept. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bates. The Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The CuHarrman. All right. That would be good for the record, 
that information. 

General Twintne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify the re- 
marks I have made to be sure there is no misunderstanding with 
regard to the possibility of a “general staff” evolving from this 
legislation. 

The proposal which we are presenting does not create a general staff 
in the sense of the questions which were asked. The term “oeneral 
staff” has been widely used to connote a single supreme, monolithic 
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organization of officers from a single service, who devote their whole 
sareers to such a staff. 

What we are proposing in no sense resembles this concept. We are 
proposing an integrated staff, with representation from all services. 
It will have staff sections which can deal with general overall problems 
of the unified commanders and will be able to coordinate effectively 
with the service staff. 

The Army and the Air Force will continue to have general staff 
type organization, and the Navy will continue to perform similar func- 
tions with its service staff. 

The service staffs will not be absorbed by the Joint Staff. 

So you haven’t an overall general staff concept. We have the Joint 
Staff and we have separ: te service staffs, and we will continue to 
have them. 

It is our aim to employ a staff which corresponds to those now 
existing in the unified commands, for simplicity. 

This uniformity of staff arrangement will expedite operations. The 
Joint Staff will continue to be manned by personnel from all services 
on an equitable basis. The present provision of the National Security 
Act in this respect will remain unchanged in this regard. 

In addition, there will be a new provision limiting the tour of office 
to 3 or at most 4 years’ tour of duty, thus assuring that a career staff 
will not develop. 

The existing practice of coordinating extensively with service staffs 
will continue. 

So in summary, what we are proposing differs in four significant 
ways from the general staff. It is not a single supreme st iff. The 
three service staffs still continue to perform a major p: irt of the overall 
staff function of the Armed Forces. 

(2) It will have multiservice participation on an equitable basis. 
(3) It will not be a career staff. (4) It will insure full consideration 
of service views. 

In conclusion, rather than calling this a general staff, it could more 
properly be called a strategic staff, that 1s a staff capable of doing 
strategic planning and providing strategic direction for combat op- 
erations. 

However, because this staff will continue to be composed of members 
of all services, we prefer to call it a Joint Staff, because the term 
“joint” in military parlance means it is composed of two or more 
services. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, in view of that statement, would it 
not be proper, then, to designate in the Joint Staff just what consti- 
tutes the Joint Staff? Because if you have operational duties in the 
Joint Staff plus J-1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, it does become a general staff armed 
services staff, notwithstanding the fact that duplics ation is being car- 
vied on in the three services : along a certain line of staff work. 

Now my point is: From what you said, why shouldn’t we define 
what the function of the Joint Staff is? 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that what the gen- 
eral has stated today is in the nature of being supplemental of what he 
had stated yesterday about the staffs, and I was the one that partici- 
pated in that discussion, wouldn't be possible for me now to participate 
in the general supplemental discussion. 
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The Cuarman. I will ask permission for Mr. Kilday to ask some 
questions. Mr. Kilday is recognized. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now Rirst of all, General, the idea of a general staff is 
that it formulates policy, isn’t that correct ? 

General Twintnc. That is correct, plans and policy. 

Mr. Kitpay. And customarily that is done by dividing your general 
staff into sections. Since World War I, we have gone by the “G’s,” 
G-1 for personnel; G-2 for military intelligence; G-3, operations; 
and G4, logistics. That is right, isn’t it? 

( General Twining nods. ) 

Mr. Kitpay. So, in those sections they formulate the policy which 
shall be binding upon the service. 

Now, when you detailed what you supposed would be the joint staff 
on yesterday, you detailed all four of those, and you had one addi- 
tional. What wasthat? You had five. 

General Twintna. J—5, Plans. That isthe Plans Section. 

Mr. Kirtpay. Well, in general staff you generally have the War 
Plans Division, also. 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. So that what you have detailed, whether you call it 
joint, strategic, or whatever you call it, it is a general staff, isn’t it, 
ecause it follows the traditional organization of a general staff ? 

General Twrntnc. It is a general staff type, all right. 

Mr. Kixpay. It is a general staff concept, as we generally say. 

General Twinrnc. It isn’t the type we are afraid of—a Prussian 
general staff. That is what I want to emphasize. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is what I am coming to now. 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Kiipay. You say that it is different from the Prussian general 
staff because the men don’t stay—they are not in a professional staff. 
With that, I agree. 

In general staff concepts worldwide, you have had distinctions. But 
in the German general staff, always, from the time of Scharnhorst 
down, it was insisted that the members of the German general staff 
return to the line organizations periodically. That is right, isn’t it? 

General Twintno. Well, that—the officers stayed there a pretty long 
time, Mr. Kilday, in that general staff. 

Mr. Kirpay. T hey belonged to the general staff corps. 

General Twrntna. That is right. 

Mr. Kizpay. The same as our people would belong to the infantry, 
the artillery, or what not. 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. But they did return to the line organizations periodi- 
cally. 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Kiripay. But then reverted to the general staff—as distinguished 
from the French system, where the man came out of St. Cyr, went to 
the Ecole Guerre, and then he never went to the line organization. 

So, here, as you say, this is the general staff concept, with rotating 
tours of dut 7; isn’t that correct ? 

General Twintna. Well, it is 

Mr. Kinpay. I don’t see ‘why there is any hesitancy to admit this is a 
general staff, when it has every element that anybody has ever heard 
of as constituting a general staff. 
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General Twrntnc. These people don’t come back to the Joint Staff; 
once they have served their tour, they are out, and very seldom does an 
officer ever come back. 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand that. And that was the thing since 1903. 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Kilday, the Army has a general staff. Why aren’t you con- 
cerned about it doing: 

Mr. Kitpay. I am not a particle concerned about it, and I am not 
a particle concerned 

General Twintne. And the Air Force does have a general staff type. 

Mr. Kirpay. I don’t know why there is any hesitancy of calling this 
a general staff, because it is a general staff. It has every element of a 
general staff. There should be no hesitancy nor embarrassment about 
calling it exactly what it is. 

Mr. Becker. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Kuspay. I yield. 

Mr. Becker. I think the hesitation is due simply to the connotations 
in the questioning, that has been placed on the German or Prussian 
general staff. 

I think it is right that the general should have stated his answers 
as he did, because all the connotations used in the questioning: 

Mr. Kiitpay. Now 

Mr. Becker. Has been used as a basis of comparison with the Ger- 
man general staff concept. 

Mr. Kiipay. I don’t yield any longer. 

Mr. Becker. I think we ought to get the record cleared, myself. 

Mr. Kinpay. As far as I am concerned, the word “Prussian” came in 
here from General Twining yesterday. He came in here with a gen- 
eral statement as to what constituted the Prussian general staff. 

Now, as it was developed as we went into detail yesterday, you had 
four separate services in World War II in Germany. There was no 
general staff of all of them. 

I pointed out yesterday what I considered to be the power which 
comes with the prestige of the general staff as you continue to add 
additional power and authority to them. 

I just wonder what power and prestige the German general staff 
would have had if Von Moltke could have come to an agreement with 
Admiral Von Turpitz, and that not only the Army was running chan- 
cellors out and bringing chancellors in when they pleased but by co- 
operation between the Army and the Navy they could have probably 
run the Kaiser out himself, I would think. ; 

And here you are going to bring in all three of the services. So 
you are going to have a common ground for the people who have two- 
thirds of the national budget. That is the sort of power that I fear 
here. And I don’t think there should be any objection on the part ef 
anyone in the administration or in the Department of placing some 
reasonable limitations on what is going to be the nature of this staff. 

If in the course of years we find that the things we fear are not true, 
we can always amend them. 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

_The Cuarmman, May I ask, following that one line of thought: 
give for the record the number of personnel now in the Joint Staff. 
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The officers are 185. The maximum is 210. How large a civilian 
personnel have you there and how large a civilian personnel will be 
in your Joint Staff that you propose to set up ? 

ut that in the record, if you haven’t it there. 

General Twintne. Would you want that now, or would you want to 
put that in the record ? 

The CuarrMan. Put it in the record. I don’t want to trespass on 
Mr. Bray’s time. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Answer. There are currently assigned to the Joint Staff 178 officers. With 
reference to civilian personnel, there are 103 civilians who provide administrative, 
stenographic, and clerical support to the Joint Staff. 

Earlier testimony has established the fact that it is difficult at this time to 
determine the number of officers that will be needed in the new organization 
of the Joint Staff. The same thing is true for the number of civilians that will 
be required. The new Joint Staff organization will require an increase in 
civilian personnel; approximately in the same proportion as the required in- 
crease in officers, in order that the same type supporting services may be 
rendered. 

Go ahead. Mr. Bray is recognized now. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to address a question to Mr. Coolidge. 

There has been discussed the great secrecy under whica cas plan 
was developed, of which I certainly do not find any criticism. But 
I wonder, Mr. Coolidge, if you could explain to us why, with that 
great secrecy, the press—and I certainly do not blame the press for 
getting all the information they can—has had information. 

We read story after story, editorials, cartoons, and commentators 
were discussing it in detail, which later turned out to be very accurate 
as to the de tails they gave, ‘and Members of C ongress—I am not criti- 
cizing that—denied ‘that information. The press carried it for weeks, 
and even months, before we had any official knowledge of it. Do you 
know how that happened ? 

Mr. Cooter. Well, I was surprised at your statement, Mr. Bray, 
that the details were accurate. I didn’t think they were, as I read 
them as they came out in the ea 

General Twrninea. Darned inaccurate. 

Mr. Cootince. Fundamentally speaking, we never classified any of 
the papers because we didn’t think the national security was involved. 
We did treat them as administratively confidential. And I had a 
little stamp made, saying “For panel use only,” because we thought 
it was very difficult to try to work out a plan of reorganization if it 
appears in the press every day what you were working on. 

But our endeavor was to keep it completely confidential until the 
President came to Congress, just so that we wouldn’t tie his hands or 
hamper ourselves. 

Insofar as there were leaks, why, it has been known to happen be- 
fore in the Pentagon. But I was personally surprised that there were 
so few, and, as I say, it didn’t seem to me they were very accurate 
accounts that got into the press. 

Mr. Bray. I found both accurate and inaccurate accounts later. 
But that was planned, that is, the release of this, or the leaking of 
these facts, whichever term you want to accept—it was not given 
by you, or anyone else to your knowledge, to at least certain parts of 
the press ? 

Mr. Cooriner. On the contrary, we were trying to prevent all, any- 
thing getting out to the press. 
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Mr. Bray. I will direct the next question to General Twining. 

Now, some of the questions I am asking sound perhaps academic 
to a military person and to this committee, but yet people will read 
this record and it will be quoted that perhaps zt does not have the 
information that most people in this room oa and that is as to 
the chain of command. 

It has been developed—this question has been developed consider- 
ably by the committee, but at least still some things could be stated. 

I have seen statements in the press, and I know } you all have, that 
give the idea that this legislation is needed to repel an enemy in the 
atomic age when we might be attacked in a matter of minutes. So I 
would like to develop that further. 

First, I want to ask you this, General Twining. I believe it is 
acknowledged that the person nearest the action should be given great 
leeway of command. I believe that is academic, isn’t it? 

General Twininc. That is right. He has to meet the situation, 
maybe without instructions. 

Mr. Bray. I suppose you are acquainted with the statement of 
Wellington, when he was in the Spanish campaign. He said if he 
tried to follow all the instructions and advice that was sent him from 
London, he would have no time to fight the enemy. 

I haven’t the exact words, but that is the general thought, isn’t it? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Consequently, our Government does have commands at 
various places in the world and commanders there—for instance who 
is our supreme commander in Europe? 

General Twin1na. General Norstad. 

Mr. Bray. Now, he is the Air Force ? 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. As his basic branch ? 

General Twrnrna. That is his basic branch. 

Mr. Bray. And he is in headquarters outside of Paris? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Then, who is the commander in Germany ¢ 

General Twin1nc. The commander is General Hodes. And General 
Everest has the Air over there. 

Mr. Bray. But all of those are under General Norstad ? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Then, of course, under the Army command there is the 
Seventh Army army commander. Iam not going further down in de- 
tail. But I am just trying—and, yes, who is in command of the 6th 
Fleet? 

General Twintnc. Admiral Holloway—CINCNELM. 

Mr. Bray. Who just recently left, after being the head of the Navy 
Bureau of Personnel. 

General Twintnea. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. All of those commands are under General Norst: ad, 
that correct ? 

General Twitntna. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. And this legislation that is being suggested now would 
in no way change the authority of any of those people or the chain 
of command; is that correct ? 

General Twrntne. Well 
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Mr. Bray. Aside from one matter as to a slight difference in the 
authority of the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and so on. 

There is some legislation, or question there, because their authority 
is slightly different by statute. But aside from that, they are all 
under General Norstad’s direction ¢ 

General Twrnrnc. That is right. It is a unified command, 
actually. 

Mr. Bray. And this proposed legisaltion, would not change that 
action in the least ¢ 

General Twining. No. 

Mr. Bray. Now, who appoints our supreme commander and the 
various commanders of the Army, Navy, and Air there! It is the 
President of the United States, isn’t it ? 

General Twintnec. It eventually ends up with him. The services 
would recommend the commander, and it would go through the Joint 
Chiefs and the Secretary of Defense, and the President finally— 
and if it is a promotion it comes to the Senate for confirmation. 

Mr. Bray. And this proposed plan would not change that, would it ¢ 

General Twintne. No. 

Mr. Bray. Now, General, say the Army commander would be at- 
tacked. He doesn’t have to come back to Washington to get authority 
to repell that attack, does he ¢ 

General Twrntnc. No. 

Mr. Bray. Also, the President, through the Secretary of Defense, 
and other methods there, picks not only the commander but also the 
composition of the overall forces in Europe and also the composition 
of the various commands? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. And this would not change that in the least would it # 

General Twintna. No; it wouldn’t change it. 

Mr. Bray. That same situation applies, I believe, in SETAF in 
northern Italy. Is that under the European command ? 

General Twrntnea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. It wouldn’t change the composition of that force any; 
would it ? 

General Twrntna. No, sir. 

Mr, Bray. What I am getting at: The President can change the 
composition of that force or the commander at any time he desires? 

General Twrntnc. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. And also the President designates the mission of that 
command ¢ 

General Twrntnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. And that applies to all the commands we have—the 
command in Korea, the command in Hawaii, and any place else we 
have a command ? 

General Twrninc. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Now, the President not only designates, or sets out the 
mission, but he can change that mission at any time? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. And this legislation in no way increases that authority 
to change the mission there ? 

General Twrnine. No, sir. 
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Mr. Bray. Now, then, as far as changing the composition, the com- 
mand and missions of all overseas forces, this legislation would not 
affect that in the least ? 

General Twinina. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Coming to the United States, the continental United 
States, it would not in any way change the authority of the Conti- 
nental Command; ; would it? 

General Twrntna. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. In World War II could the President, through his proper 
command, have done it individually if he wanted—staked out the 
various theaters, like the South Pacific, Central Pacific, and your 
various other commands? 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. That is correct ? 

General TwIninea. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. For instance, all commands are unified commands over- 
seas ; aren’t they ¢ 

General Twintnc. They are, that is right. 

Mr. Bray. Then what change in the “command, in the continental 
United States, would this legislation have? 

General Twintne. We don’t know, but I don’t visualize any. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bray. 

Now, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General and counsel, I call your attention to this. The other day 
when the Secretary was here I asked a question as to the background 
of the construction of this proposal. He answered, not covering some 
of the subject that I hope to have time to question you about that I 
didn’t have time to do before. 

My questions will be directed in the main to ask your cooperation to 
help me to understand the method and manner and the steps that were 
taken to construct this proposal. In asking my question, I will do 
so without thought of criticism of anyone. But I would like to know 
what mixture of cement and what grade of steel went into the founda- 
tion for this proposal. 

First, however, I call your attention to these facts. I think they are 
correct. The President’s message on January 3 spec ifically empha- 
sized the need for military -department reorganization. At that time 
he said this, in his message of January: 

We must cling no longer to statutory barriers that weaken executive action and 
civilian authority. 

The message giving his delineation of his suggestions did not come 
to Congress until April 16, I believe. 

Captain Morr. Thirteenth. 

Mr. Doyir. What steps were taken, if any, by you as the Chairman 
to help ¢ onstrnet this proposal before the President sent it to Congress 
on April 13¢ Let me direct your attention to this for the purpose of 
brevity. 

General Twintna. All I would say 

Mr. Dorie. Were you and the Joint Chiefs of Staff called into con- 
ference by the Secretary of Defense frequently before the President’s 
message to us on April 13? 
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General Twinine. Not as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a corporate 
body, but as individual chiefs of the services. 

Mr. Doyte. Separately or together ? 

General Twrntna. Well, he talked to us together a couple of times, 
but most of the chiefs’ time was spent there as an individual service 
chief, testifying before this group of consultants and the Secretary. 

Mr. Doyte. But a couple of times he had you altogether ? 

General Twintne. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Doyix. That is two times between January and April 16. 

Then who else did you work with, if anybody, in helping to shape 
this proposal ? 

General Twrninc. Well, I got advice and counsel from the chiefs. 
I talked, all through this period we discussed this amongst all of us. 
The four Chiefs kept discussing this back and forth all through these 
hearings that were going on. I got advice from my own staff on cer- 
tain points. Then I attended all of the meetings ‘of the consultants 
and the Secretary when witnesses were called in. I was present for 
all of those. 

Mr. Dorie. May I ask this: Were you ever called to the White 
House for any conference before the message came to Congress on this 
proposal? Did you ever go to the White House with the Secretary 
of Defense ? 

General Twinrna. Not specifically on this proposal; no. 

Mr. Dorie. You never discussed it at the White House with any- 
body ; is that correct ? 

General Twinina. I missed that, sir. 

Mr. Doyix. You never discussed the proposal at the White House ? 

General Twrnina. I discussed it once with the President. He 
asked me a few questions and I answered them. 

Mr. Doyte. Now, I call your attention to the language I just read 
in the President’s message. On page 5 of the President's s message to 
us—this is a question I didn’t get a chance to ask him while he was 
here. Under this arrangement the Secretary of Defense will be the 
agent of the President. The Commander in Chief will be the one in 
whose name the orders will be issued. 

Perhaps Mr. Coolidge can help us on this question. Let us assume 
for some reason that the President as Commander in Chief in time of 
war is for some reason unavailable or unable to function and suppose 
that there is no Acting President as Commander in Chief or a substi- 
tute commander in chief for some reason. What would be the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Defense? Would he have authority to change 
the war plan without consultation with the Joint Chiefs ? 

Mr. Coorincr. I am not familiar with the provided line of succes- 
sion, as to where the command authority goes in case of inavailability, 
sickness, or anything else. But I do know there is a regular prescribed 
line of succession for the President’s authority in that case. I can’t 
answer that. 

Mr. Doyte. I realize that, Mr. Counsel. But if we are in war and 
there is no time to get up to the Senate or to the Speaker of the House, 
or whoever does succeed the President at that time as Commander in 
Chief—there is no time to wait, you all tell us in the next war—what 
would the authority of the Secretary of Defense under this proposal 
be? Would he have power to change the war plan if in his judgment 
it was wise, without consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
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Mr. Cooper. I know that we have a line of succession in just such 
cases, but I don’t know what it is. 

Mr. Doytx. Well 

Mr, Coouiper. I think—— 

Mr. Dorie. What is the chain of command, if any, in this proposal 
in the event the President as Commander in Chief is unable to 
function ¢ 

Mr. Cooriner. It is no different than it exists today under this pro- 
posal. I can’t answer that, as to what it is. This proposal makes no 
change in that. 

Mr. Doyte. All right. 

I do notice, however, that in the Secretary’s statement it is em- 
phasized that he is the agent of the President as Commander in Chief. 

In the President’s message on April 16, he says this. He recom- 
mends that there be repealed : 





Any statutory authority which vests responsibilities for military operations in 
any Official other than the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, in view of the discussion this last week or so, with that lan- 
guage by the President in his message of April 16, am I in error when 
I assume from that statement by the President that this proposal has 
been drawn with that direct statement by the President in mind, that 
the Secretary of Defense be the absolute military authority? Because 
that is what the President asked for in his bill; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Kircnin. The lawyer is gone. 

General Twinrna. I think that would normally be the case, in all 
cases, 

Mr. Doyte. What? 

General Twintne. That would normally be the case, yes. 

Mr. Doyte. Then he would be the absolute military authority under 
your answer, under this proposal; and is that true now ? 

General Twrxtnc. I think it is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Doy.e. Then it is not taking away from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, on the President’s proposal, any authority that the Joint Chiefs 
now have; is that true? 

General Twinina. No, sir. They are responsible for the strategic 
planning and guidance and for advice to the Secret ary of Defense and 
to the President and that still continues. 

Mr. Dorr. Let me go back to my question on the war plan, without 
asking you what it is at this time, of course. What continued author- 
ity, if any, under this proposal will the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
in the event of war, under the war plan? 

General Twrnina. They havenone. They prepare the plans. They 
are all issued in the name of the Secretary of Defense. The directives 
go out and orders in the name of the Secretary of Defense and they 
advise the Secretary of Defense on military matters, and the President. 
They have no command prerogative or no authority in that line. They 
are purely a staff agency. 

Mr. Dorie. Then am I in error that that amounts to saying that it 
might easily occur that the Secretary of Defense, under some circum- 
stanc es, might be in complete charge of the war plan and its execution 
in time of war, without any check on him in event temporarily eit 


is no Commander in Chief ‘functioning as a military man? Am IT i 
error ¢ 
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General Twrntnc. Well, it would rest—if the President was in- 
capacitated, someone would take the President’s place. I don’t know 
just who it would be under this situation. But someone would be 
there, certainly, acting as the President. 

Mr. Patrerson. Mr. Chairman, the Vice President. 

General Twrntnc. I think that should be made clear in this record. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think we should get away, too, from this general 
Prussian staff business that we are in. It is un-American, to start 
with. 

The Cuarrman. I would hope the committee might concentrate its 
questions along the line of the Chief of Staff setup and the Joint 
Staffs, because that isthe matter which the General deals with. 

Go ahead—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman- 

Mr. Gavin. There is constant reference, Mr. Chairman, to the Ger- 
man General Staff. Time and again it has been heard this morning. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle, go ahead. 

Mr. Doyte. I would like my full time. 

The Cuarrman. How much time does Mr. Doyle have ? 

Mr. Deakins. Four minutes. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Blandford is asking. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Mr. Doyle, I think what you have reference to is 
the fact that the bill as submitted by the President says that— 
Notwithstanding any other provisions of law, the Secretary of Defense shall, 
with the approval of the President, establish unified or specified commands, 

Existing law says: 

Subject to the authority and direction of the President and the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall establish unified commands in strategic 
areas. 

Mr. Kirpay. Where is that ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is existing law, in section—it has been codi- 
fied to section 141. Thatis the change. 

Mr. Doyie. Thank you, Mr. Blandford. That is the background 
of my question, General. It seems to me there is a radical change 
there in authority. That is the purport of my question. 

If you have Mr. Blandford’s explanation in mind, what is your 
answer ¢ 

In other words, couldn’t it easily happen that the President of the 
United States would not have been a distinguished military man like 
the one we have at present and the Secretary of Defense could easily 
not be a military man in the history of our Nation, and now you are 
putting the Secretary of Defense in a position where he is the agent 
of a possible man that isn’t a military man without any authority to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Twrntnc. The essence of this whole proposal is to 
strengthen civilian control and this does it. I am not arguing this 
point. The Chiefs of Staff in wartime certainly will exert more in- 
fluence on this operation than you can put out in legislation, probably. 
They would meet continually all day long, if necessary, with whoever 
the civilian boss is, with the Secretary of Defense or the President. 
The Chiefs would be in continuous session. I am sure that the mili- 
tary judgment in war would normally rule. 
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Mr. Doyie. The bells have sounded. I yield back the rest of my 
time. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wison. General, I have a question relating to the section 202 
(c) (5) that was raised by Mr. Gavin, about the 30-day notice as far 
as any—before any substantial reassignment or abolishment of any 
activity could be done. 

Now, Mr. Gavin suggested that this only be done during the time 
Congress is in session, and I think Mr. Price suggested that the mem- 
bers of the committee be polled. 

Now, do you have in mind through this legislation that actually 
you would get the approval of the Congress for this action that you 
are taking ¢ 

General Twrntne. I would like to have the Secretary of Defense 
answer that one, because that is one of his prerogatives. 

Mr. Wirson. Well, in other words, you don’t know whether this— 
whether you have in mind the tacit approval of the committee ? 

General Twrnine. No, sir, I don’t know how he would answer that, 
to be frank with you. 

Mr. Witson. | am sorry he is not here to answer it. 

A question, then, about military—military philosophy. I assume 
you are a philosopher. [Laughter. | 

You have to be pretty philosophical to support this bill up here, I 
tell you. 

In an article recently I read about the Army and the Air Force 
civilian control being termed as “passive civilian control,” whereas 
the Navy has what is known at “active civilian control,” in that the 
Assistant Secretaries, the civilian Assistant Secretaries, actually have 
management control over the various bureaus in the Navy, but they 
don’t have a similar function insofar as the Army or the Air Force 
is concerned. 

Is that a pretty general statement of facts ? 

General Twrinitna. Well, I believe you should ask the Secretaries 
that question, because that is not in my bailiwick. 

Mr. Wuison. Could I have 15 minutes to ask the Secretary some 
questions, Mr. Chairman? The Secretaries of the services, when they 
come up. 

The Cuatrman. We will be back. 

I suggest, members of the committee, that if we confine our ques- 
tions along the Joint Staff and the JCS structure, that is right in 
the categor y and jurisdiction of the witness. 

Mr. Wirson. I am trying to determine. 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. Do you visualize under this philosophy that this 
proposal that you are setting up here has passive military control or 
active military control? Can you answer that? 

General Twrntna. All I am trying to say is we want clean-cut, 
active, military control over the unified commands. It would be active, 
under, of course the direction of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Wirson. O. K. Now, one further thing. 

I think we could all understand what you are proposing if we had 
an actual organization chart set up. Do you intend in further 
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appearances to have some organization charts showing the present 
setup and the proposed setup ? 

General Twrntnc. Yes. If the committee would like to see them, 
we certainly will have them. 

Mr. Wuson. I think it would be helpful to us to show the division 
of responsibility and the table or organization, if this could be ar- 
ranged. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. At page 6 of your statement, General Twining, it 
has the following paragraph : 

The change which I consider nonsubstantive is a provision which will eliminate 
the statement that the Chairman has no vote. Every knowledgeable person is 
aware of the fact that we do not vote in Joint Chiefs of Staff deliberations. If 
we did vote, the majority view could stifle any minority dissenting views. 
Therefore we do not vote and we do not intend to start voting. 

Now, in studying this legislation which you have proposed to Con- 
gress and is before us now, I presume you studied the law which is 
now on the books, saying that the Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman 
should not vote. And in doing, I presume, you came to a conclusion 
as to what the legislative intent was in putting in the law which we 
now have that the Chairman should not vote. 

Isn’t it true that you came to the conclusion that the legislative in- 
tent of that law as read upon its face and also from the background 
debate upon it, indicated that it was the intent of Congress that votes 
should be taken in the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Twintne. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, how do you explain the fact that Congress 
said there should be no vote by the Chairman ? 

General Twintna. I think 

The Cuatrman. May | say, Mr. Bennett: Of course [ submitted the 
bill to the House, and the concept of Congress at that time was that 
the Chairman would be merely a presiding officer, that even though 
he was a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff he was a coordinator, 
that he fixed the agenda and that he just was the Chairman without 
any authority to vote. And the argument now is being advanced that 
that construction probably downgrades the responsible position of 
the Chairman. 

He is a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Let’s don’t get so 
much disturbed about those few words this morning. 

Mr. Rivers. What is your position now ? 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, this is not an academic thing that I 
am trying to pursue. It seems to me that the hearings and the intro- 
duction and the debate on the floor showed that it was important to 
Congress that the Chairman would not vote at the time they passed 
this law. And it is surprising to me that your committee could come 
up with the impression that it was not the legislative intent that the 
Chairman should not vote. 

The reason I am asking the question is that it seems to me that now 
determining without a change in the legislation that the chairman— 
whether he votes or not is academic—is to thwart the desire of Con- 
gress in this matter as the law was passed. 
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The reason why this is important now is not because of what has 
happened in the past, but it is the predicate for the question I would 
like to ask you now; that is, if Congress enacts this legislation which 
you now have before you, with all the assurances that you have given 
that you personally, and others who have testified personally, do not 
wish to eliminate branches of the service or things of that type which 
the law might allow, would you insist in the future upon determin- 
ing the legislative intent when we pass whatever law we pass and 
abide by the legislative intent which is expressed in the actual lan- 
guage of the law and the background material as coming out in the 
hearings and the debate on the floor? Do you want to brief my 
question ? 

General Twrnine. We are required by law to abide by them. 

Mr. Bennett. Now, in retrospect, after this discussion that has so 
far taken place, don’t you feel that the actions of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have been contrary to the legislative intent in that you 
have before yourselves—in a position where you say, as you did in 
your statement, “If we did vote, the majority view can stifle any 
minority dissenting view,” while as a matter of fact that is the 
very reason why Congress put into the law that you couldn’t vote. 

It was a desire on Congress’ part to see to it the minority views 
were not stifled, to use your exact words. 

General Twining. Well, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have never voted, 
and I don’t believe the law prescribes that they will vote. It does 
not prescribe they will vote, so they haven’t voted. 

Mr. Bennetr. It is true. I will end my statement with this, and 
[I won’t ask any further questions. It is true that the law doesn’t 
specifically require a vote, but when you read the background hear- 
ings and you read the debate on the floor of the House and you hear 
what the chairman has already said about the introduction of the 
bill, it must be clear to anyone who reads this law now, with that 
background, that it was the purpose of Congress to require a vote 
in order to keep the terrific power that would lie in the hands of a 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from being exerted. And we 
now realize in this hearing that we are having now that despite that 
protection which Congress tried to write into the law, very fine and 
good people, thinking of America first and what they thought was 
best, have nevertheless overridden the decision of Congress. 

[t is just my hope that whatever law we enact here today, from 
this hearing, will be given a little better break and the intention of 
Congress may be studied a little more carefully. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I listened very carefully to all the 
testimony, and it seems to fall, and the questions fall, into three 
rather evenly divided classifications. 

One-third of the questions have been: Who done it? Were you 
there? Was it done at the White House? Did you agree with 
that? Whose version was it ? 

The other third of the questions seeks to prove that this proposed 
legislation makes no substantial changes at all in existing law that 
is substantive. 

And the last third is to the effect that the passage of this legis- 
lation would ruin the United States. 








Now, I submit, Mr. Chairman—I go—— 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield just at that point? 

Mr. Osmenrs. I yield. 

Mr. Gavin. And also that the Secretary was going to be given a 
blank check to do what he cares to with $40 billion. 

Mr. Osmers. All right. 

I want to go back, Mr. Chairman, to our four problems in the 
United States and to see whether this legislation goes along a road 
toward solving them. 

We have wasteful duplication in procurement. We have had harm- 
ful competition in research and development. We have questions about 
whether we are ready for instant command. And there are serious 
questions about rivalry as between the three existing branches of the 
service. 

There is also a basic concern with every American that the control 
of the military remain under civilian direction. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the bill goes along that road. It in- 
creases the power of the Secretary of Defense. It increases the power 
of the service Secretaries. 

Much has been made of the fact that unified commands are desirable, 
important, and necessary. And I would like to ask General Twining 
if, in his opinion, the proposed legislation does not give us a unified 
command at the top, where we ne 1d it, just as much as we do out in the 
field ? 

General Twintnc. I would say unified staffing control; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. To the same degree that we have in NATO, if you will, 
or out in the Pacific ? 

General Twrntna. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. We have that same integrated—under the proposal we 
will have that same integrated joint type of effort which we can’t now 
have because of the way the powers of the service Secretaries, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs is expressed in existing law. 

General Twintna. That is what the bill proposes. 

Mr. Osmers. This is the heart of the bill? 

General Twrnina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. Now, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that many mem- 
bers of the committee in their zeal to protect civilian control and to 
prevent an excess of military power have been guided a good deal by 
fear of some European system, rather than by a close attention to the 
needs we will have in command in modern warfare. 

Do you feel, General Twining, that today under the present Secre- 
tary of Defense setup, the National Security Act, we have the maximum 
defense that we need and that our money will buy ? 

General Twrntnc. I think that this legislation will improve the 
situation. 

Mr. Osmers. You feel we will get more defense for less money and 
better command ¢ 

General Twin1nc. Well, I figure we will get a more effective defense, 
yes. But I wouldn’t want to go into the money part, because I think 
that is pretty hard to prove. 

Mr. Osmers. One other thing—yes, I would agree with that, too, 
Genera] Twining. 

Mr. C hairman, a great deal has been said here about German Gen- 
eral Staff and Prussian General Staff. Very few of the questioners 
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have been accurate in asking their questions about the German Army 
General Staff. Germany did not have a unified command at the time, 
and they did not have the advantages of central direction over their 
three branches. They did not have : a limitation on their staff officers. 

And I ask General Twining, whether by the most strained interpre- 
tation does he feel a German Army General Staff type of control over 
the country could come from this bill? 

General Twirnrne. I don’t think so, sir. I don’t see how it could. 

Mr. Osmers. Those are the only questions I had. 

I had a question of Mr. Coolidge, but he isn’t here. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Members of the committee, I ask you to stay there 
until we finish with General Twining, because I am very anxious 
to have General Taylor after the recess. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. General Twining, in ———s the President’s 
message and the Rockefeller report, on page 45 of the Rockefeller 
report, I think, the Rockefeller report called for all operating forces 
to be in unified command; is that not correct ? 

General Twrnirna. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Is that not what the President’s message called for, 
as well ? 

General Twintnc. He says all except those especially excepted by 
him. We would have to go to him 

Mr. Lanxrorp. He says in his message, “All operating forces shall 
be contained in unified commands.” 

General Twintnc. He will except some, I am sure. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. Well, the effect, then, would be to have all of the 
combatant forces in the United States under the operational control 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; is that-correct, sir ? 

General Twrxtnea. No, sir. That was proposed by the Rockefeller 
report. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. What is the difference, except 1 or 2—— 

General Twirnrna. I will get the wording. 

Mr. Lankrorp. He envisages—I mean the President’s message en- 
visages all operating forces under the unified command. 

General Twintnc. He says, “I intend that subject only to excep- 
tions personally approved by me,” as Commander in Chief. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. Yes. 

General Twintnc. The operating forces will be put under the uni- 
fied commander there. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. The general premise is that all forces will be uni- 
hed commands ¢ 

General Twining. Well—— 

Mr. Lanxrorp. There m: ty be exceptions ¢ 

General Twintnc. That is not what the chiefs are going to rec- 
ommend, They are going to recommend certain exceptions, I am 
sure. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes, sir; but we have the greatest faith in the pres- 
ent Chiefs of Staff. 

But as Mr. Kilday pointed out, we have to legislate for the future, 
when unfortunately you gentlemen may not be with us. 
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But the effect of that would be to have all of the operating or 
combatant forces of the United States under the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; is that not correct ? 

General Twintne. Well, that is the Rockefeller report, and he 
could do that. He could do it today, the President. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes, sir. 

General Twrninc. This isn’t a question of law. The President 
could do this today. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. He could. 

General Twrnine. Lf he wanted to. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Now, that brings me up to something else. There 
has been a lot of talk about gray areas, sand in gearboxes, and so 
forth, and a lot of talk about why or what can be done by Executive 
order, and what has to be done by legislation. Quite frankly, all of 
this talk has created a lot of gray areas : for me. 

Don’t you think that it would have been better to have gone on and 
not necessarily as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or as a four- 
star general in the Air Force, but as an American citizen—don’t you 
think it would have been better to have gone on and done what you 
could by Executive order and then come in with a clear-cut picture of 
where the gray areas are? 

I am getting more eonfused every day, which is not hard to do, 
paraphrasing Mendel Rivers. 

What is your answer to that, General ? 

General Twrntna. Well, the Commander in Chief decided this 
one, and I don’t like to comment on what he has done. 

The Cuamman. Anything further? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I won’t press you on that. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you, General. 

That is all. 

The CHarrmMan. When the committee is in a state of cloudiness, 
we always bear in mind that the atmosphere may not be able to be 
cleared on every question that the committee addresses to the witness. 

Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Twining, a few moments ago the gentleman from Florida 
asked you a series of questions about voting in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and about the fact that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff was under the law prohibited from exercising a vote. 

Isn’t it a fact that in the Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings, when a 
matter comes before the group, each member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff prepares a memorandum or a paper expressing his views on that 
particular point and submits that for the consideration of the other 
members of the Joint Chiefs? 

General Twintne. That is correct. Then we discuss it back and 
forth at the meeting. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, in the submission of those papers and mem- 
oranda, the opinions of the various members are expressed; are they 
not ? 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, doesn’t that itself constitute a vote when 
a man will say, “I agree that such-and-such and such-and-such.” 
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And the next man submits his paper, and he says, “I disagree to such- 
and-such and such-and-such”—each man expressing himself? 

Doesn’t that really in effect constitute a vote, aye or nay, on a 
particular issue involved, with an explanation by that member of 
the Joint Chiefs as to why ‘he feels the w ay he does? 

General Twintna. Well, I think it is more of a position taken by 
the individual Chiefs, rather than a vote. Because it could end 
up—if they did vote, and you have 4 of them, you would have 3 
against 1. So, the minority position would be submerged, and we 
don’t want that. 

Mr. Hupp.iesron. I mean—instead of having a straight aye or nay 
vote, you have an aye or nay vote with the opportunity to explain 
your vote; isn’t that what it amounts to? 

General Twining. Of course, the voting system could be worked 
out where you would just say that the votes have no priority over 
an individual service. The minority would still have the right to 
see the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now 

General Twrnine. I think that is why they are afraid of the vote 
and don’t like it. 

Mr. Hupptesron. Along that same line, General Twining, doesn’t 
also the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff prepare a paper or a 
memorandum for consideration by the members of the Joint Chiefs ? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Huppteston. To be considered along with the papers that are 
submitted by the other members 4 

General Twintna. If he wants to do so, he can do so; yes. 

Mr. Huppteston. Now, doesn’t that constitute a vote as far as he 
is concerned, to the same extent that the papers prepared by the other 
members of the Joint Chiefs constitute a vote as far as they are con- 
cerned ? 

General Twrntne. It just puts up his position. Actually, that is as 
a member of the Chiefs, he is putting his position. In fact, the Chair- 
man’s position is a pretty strong one because he is the one that works 
closer with the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, isn’t a vote nothing in the world but the 
statement of a position? And in this particular case, don’t you have 
the statement of a position by the members of the Joint Chiefs : along 
with an explanation by each one of them individually as to why they 
have the opinion that they have ¢ 

General Twrntne. That is right. Maybe he could call it a vote. 

Mr. Huppteston. So, under the present setup, even though by law 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs is prohibited from having a vote, 
doesn’t he in effect have just as much of a vote under this method of 
operation as any other member of the Joint Chiefs ? 

General Twintne. Absolutely, he does. 

Mr. Huppieston. Don’t you think that that is contrary to the 
intent of Congress, when they expressly stated that the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff should serve merely as a peanialinds officer 
and should have no vote in the meetings of the Joint Chiefs? 

General Twrntna. I don’t think so, bec ‘rause the Chairman is a part 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and he is included as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. He is supposed to give advice and counsel to 
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the Secretary of Defense and the President. I don’t think the Chair- 
man has been violating his position. 

The CuarrMan. May I say, Mr. Huddleston, along that line, when 
I presented the bill saying the Chairman should not have the vote, 
the concept of the Congress and the committee was to nullify any 
thought that we were creating a single Chief of Staff. 

That is the underlying philosophy of all the restraint that has 
been put upon the Chairman, so there could be no thought that any- 
where at any time we were building up the individual to be a single 
Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Mr. Chairman, I have one other line of ques- 
tioning, if I may. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Huppiestron. General Twining, it has come to my attention 
that several months ago a committee headed by General Wheeler was 
organized in the Defense Department for the purpose of studying 
the matter of reorganization of the Defense Department and with 
the view of coming up with any recommendations that they felt would 
be advisable, any ch: unges they felt would be advisable, in connection 
with making the Defense Department into a more efficient organi- 
zation. 

Did that committee. complete its studies and make recommenda- 
tions to the Joint Chiefs or to any other group within the Defense 
Department / 

General Twirninc. Prior to the time we knew that Secretary McEI- 
roy was going to look into a reorganization plan of his own, the 
Chiefs on their own initiative, prior to the Secretary's decision, had 
looked into their own organization with a view of improving it, 
and started the Wheeler study , that is correct. 

It was completed by the Wheeler group. It was turned into the 
Joint Staff. At about that time, Mr. McElroy announced that he 
was going to have these hearings and hear witnesses on reorgani- 
zation. 

So, I told him about it. We canceled any further action on the 
Wheeler report. It was in the Joint Staff, as I say. They did look 
it over. And it was distributed to the Chiefs, but no action was ever 
taken further than that. 

The Chiefs never met on it. They had it for their individual guid- 
ance, but as a corporate body the Chiefs never discussed that paper 
further, because it would be duplicative of what we are doing in the 
Secretary of Defense consultant group. 

Mr. Huppteston. When was that report submitted by the Wheeler 
Committee to the Joint Chiefs ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. December of 1957. 

General Twrnine. I will get that date for you, Mr. Huddleston, 
and put it in the record. 

Mr. Huppieston. January or February / 

Mr. Buanprorp. December. 

Mr. Huppieston. Was it early this year ? 

General Twrnine. Early this year, I think. It was just a staff 
paper that had no status in the Chiefs. 

Mr. Huppieston. Wasn’t it submitted early this year ? 

General Twintne. Yes. It was submitted on January 7, 1958. 
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Mr. Huppieston. Now, did Secretary McElroy have the benefit 
of the study conducted by the Wheeler Committee at the time that 
he held his consultations ? 

General Twinine. No, he did not. 

Mr. Huppieston. In preparing this legislation ? 

General Twinina. No. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Did Secretary McElroy know of the existence of 
that Wheeler Committee study ? 

General Twrninc. I told him about the paper and told him I was 
canceling it, asking the Chiefs to stop it, because it was duplicative 
of what he was going to do, and the Chiefs would appear before his 
panel as witnesses. ' 

So, I thought this was an extra burden, and we just stopped it; 
that isall. The Chiefs agreed to stop it. 

Mr. Huppreston. General, did Secretary McElroy express an in- 
terest in seeing just what the results of that study were? 

General Twintnc. No, sir. I don’t think he ever read it. 

Mr. Huppiesron. He didn’t attempt to obtain a copy, so that he 
could have that available / 

General Twinine. No. 

Mr. Huppiestron. Now, who was on that Wheeler committee at the 
time that that study was conducted ? 

General Twintnc. General Wheeler was the senior one. He was 
from the Army, a lieutenant general. Then they had an officer from 
each one of the services, I forget their names, senior officers from each 
service. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Just one officer from each service ? 

General Twining. That is correct. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Could you tell the committee just what the results 
of the study by the Wheeler committee were, as compared to the pro- 
visions contained in this bill ? 

General Twintnc. Oh, that would be a long process. It is very 
difficult to do. Some of them were good, and some of them were not 
good. That was my personal view, having read it. 

Mr. Hupp.eston. Well, could you tell us some of the more important 
provisions that are contained in the Wheeler committee study as com- 
pared with the provisions that are now embodied in this legislation ? 

General Twinina. I would hate to do that, because I haven’t read 
it for a long time. 

The Cuarrman. Well: may I say my understanding—permit me, 
Mr. Huddleston 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes. 

The Cuairman. My understanding is it only related to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

General Twinine. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. It was just merely a study of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff setup. 

General Twining. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. General, I will have to respectfully request you to 
come back at 2 o’clock for Mr. Huddleston to finish, Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Philbin, and Mr. Gavin. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

The CrHarrman. I recognize you to ask some questions of General 
Twining with reference to 2 or 3 matters. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. 

General Twining, am I correct that these unified commands are not 
intended to be functional commands, as such ? 

General Twirntna. They are operational commands, really, to carry 
out the operational directives and instructions issued by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Bianvrorp. In other words, it is not contemplated that a unified 
conunand will be established for limited war, or a unified command for 
conventional war, or a unified command for nuclear war, as contem- 
plated by the Rockefeller report ? 

General Twrninc. Nothing like that. They are not functioning 
that way now. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You said that the joint-action plans will be re- 
ferred to the services. By that, do you mean independently, or merely 
for comment through the Joint Staff ? 

General Twrintne. Well, they will be coordinated through the 
services ? 

Mr. Brianprorp. In other words, each independent service will have 
an opportunity to comment on those joint plans ? 

General Twinrna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So that the comments will not be restricted to their 
representatives on the Joint Staff ? 

General Twrntna. No, sir. And the Chief, himself, in the final 
analysis, has to look at it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. General, in operating a unified command, how do 
you separate logistical support from operational comm: and? 

General Twrntnc. The services will support the logistics necessary 
for their component to do its job in each service. Then the unified 
commander, himself, having the combat units and the logistical sup- 
port necessary for those c ombat units to carry on the war fare, has the 
tools he needs to direct them in operations. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I have another question, which I will read, and, 
in the meantime, give you a copy so we will have no misunderstanding 
about the intent of the question. 

The CHarrman. Have you finished? 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, sir; I am going to read the question. 

Would it be correct in saying that it is now contemplated that sup- 
port activities for the unified command will come from the military 
departments with respect to their forces assigned to such commands, 
but that the bill as written would permit those support and adminis- 
trative activities to be taken from the military departments and given 
to the unified commands through the joint staff operation ? 

General Twrntna. I do not think—my interpretation is that it 
would never be given to the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, but is it then not correct that the law would 
permit that to take place? I read the language to you. 
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Under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, the military departments 
are responsible for the support of the forces assigned from their respective 
departments to such commands, except as otherwise directed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

General Twin1ne. Well, I guess with that exception they could do 
what you say. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. 

Now, General, will the unified commands write or establish a Table 
of Organization ¢ 

General Twrntne. They have their own as authorized by the Presi- 
dent; yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Why does that not make it a command organic to 
a unified command as recommended in the Rockefeller report ? 

General Twrnine. Because the unified commander does not have 
charge of full personnel, the logistics and the other support, as well 
as the training. He does none of that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But as you have just indicated, it would be pos- 
sible under this legislation for these commands to be completely 
organic. So in effect you could have a series of completely truly 
unified commands or merged commands? 

General Twinina. Well, if you accept that clause. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Under this proposal. 

General Twintne. But the intention—we discussed this at quite 
some length in our deliberations. There was no thought of making 
the components organic. That was discussed and thrown out. 

Mr. Brianprorp. All right, sir. Then it is not intended under any 
circumstances that these commands will take over logistical support ? 

General Twrntna. No, sir. I think what they are doing there is in 
maybe some isolated case where a unified commander may have to 
have some small logistics under his own control. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. Tell me who will submit the budgets 
for the forces assigned to unified commands? 

General Twin1na. The services actually put in their own budgets 
to supply their forces and whatever they need to carry out the unified 
commander’s plan. The unified commander assembles his com- 
ponents. The unified commander submits his forces and his require- 
ments to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

If that is approved, then each service gets the money to carry out 
its own part of the mission, just like it does now. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Let the committee understand whether the service, 
as they do today, makes the request for the money, or the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff takes into consideration their unified commands ? 

General Twintnc. The services will do all the budgeting, but their 
overall plan is approved by the Chiefs of Staff. I am talking about 
the magnitude of them. But the services do it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then it is clear that it is the intent of this proposal 
that the budget requests for unified commands will go through the 
military Secretaries, that they in turn will support that budget re- 
quest before the Appropriations Committees of the Congress ? 

General Twin1na. That is correct. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask a question? 

Will they continue to function as they are functioning right now? 

General Twinrna. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuairrman. That is right, as far as the budget is concerned. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; that is very important, Mr. Chairman. 

There is no intention, then, of setting up a budget section in the 
Joint Staff? 

General Twintnc. I am sorry. I did not hear that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. There is no intention of setting up a budget sec- 
tion in the Joint Staff ? 

General Twintna. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Good. All right. 

Now, Mr. Blandford, I suggest you suspend for a moment. I am 
going to recognize Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Twining, in your statement on page 2 you say— 

This change will enable the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a corporate body, to act 
for, under the direction of, and in the name of the Secretary of Defense, in pro- 
viding strategic direction and conduct of combat operations. 

And a little further down you say—and may I say I heartily agree 
with you here as it is not necessarily a criticism : 

As a matter of fact, it never did make sense to me to have a departmental 
secretary in this chain of command. 

Now, is that not one of the big changes in the bill over the present 
way you are conducting ? 

General Twininc. Yes, that isachange. The executive agency that 
does that now and the Chief of Staff would drop out of the operation 
function. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Not in the bill ? 

General Twintna. No, it is not in the bill; excuse me. 

Mrs. St. Georce. It is not in the bill ? 

General Twintna. Yes, by inference. 

The CuarrMan. But the President has already accomplished that. 

Mrs. Sr. Greoree. But the bill would sustain that, would it not, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The CuHarrman. Yes. 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. It seems to me in these discussons we have kept 
pointing out, I may say you have, very ably, that this bill changed 
very little, that all it seems to me is to tidy up what is already being 
accomplished by Executive order or by custom in the department. 

What I would like to find out primarily is wherein this bill is going 
to make a change to existing law. 

I would say in this respect, you are making quite an important 
change. 

General Twrntnc. With regard to the executive agency / 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Well, in regard to the civilian Secretaries. 

General Twrntnc. Well, he is giving up the operational responsi- 
bility that he has had ; that is right. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Yes. 

General Twrntne. And that is the one I feel is most important, on 
the military side, that he give that up, and we get this under the 
control of the corporate body because that is the way we will actually 
do it when we get in war anyway. 
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If we have an emergency right today, say, something that has to 
be done suddenly, right away, the first thing we have to do is assemble 
the Chiefs of Staff and actually do what we are asking for in this 
legislation. But we have no staff to carry it out. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Surely, and you have the staff now to carry it 
out. 

General Twintna. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. St. Georce. I might also say that I think I am the only member 
of this committee who actually lived under the German General 
Staff. I will not go into the reasons for that. I think that the German 
General Staff could not possibly exist under the present legislation in 
any way. 

First of all, as you all know, the German General Staff was strictly 
under the Army, so that the present gentleman that we are question- 
ing could never have been Chief of the German General Staff, because 
the Luftwaffe was never included, nor was the Navy. The general 
staff was a separate organization entirely. It still exists in England, I 
believe. 

The staff officers are still a separate unit in England; is that correct ? 

General Twininc. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Sr. George. It still exists in France? 

(General Twining nodded affirmatively.) 

Mrs. St. Grorer. But under our method it has never existed, and I 
do not believe that under this legislation it can exist either, either for 
good or evil. 

General Twinine. I agree with you, certainly, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I believe it was General Guderian, after the war 
who made the statement to some of our own military men—you may 
have been among them—not to blame the German General Staff for 
losing the war, but to blame the politicians. 

That is all. 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentlelady yield at that point? 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Yes, sir, I yield. 

The Cuarmman. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. It is true, of course, we do not have a general staff, 
but. we have a staff cor ps, have we not, within the Army ? 

General Twirnrnc. The Army has their own type of staff, which 





Is 

Mr. Devereux. I mean the people who are credited by reason of 
those little bursts they wear down on their coat front—what are they ? 

General Twinrne. That is just some honorary degree they give you 
when you come into service. That is something to elevate the individ- 
uals in the staff. They give them a badge or something. 

Mr. Devereux. Do they not carry that designation throughout their 
military career? 

General Twintne. Oh, no. When they leave the staff, they usually 
don’t wear them. 

Mr. Devereux. But they have that designation of having qualified 
for general staff work; do they not ? 

General Twininc. That is right. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Just as the captain has over there. 

Now, when those people leave, do they not get assigned to another 
staff and operate in a staff function ? 
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General Twintne. Normally, no. Normally they like to take them 
from this kind of a staff job and put them in a command somewhere. 

Mr. Devereux. Dothey go into a command? 

General Twintne. They could go into another staff job in another 
command. 

Mr. Deverevx. Is it not true, particularly I think within the Army, 
that they normally go to another staff position ? 

General Twintne. Well, I think you might ask General Taylor that. 
He is coming up next. I would not like to answer that one, but I know 
in our Joint Staff many, many of the young officers down there are 
what you call the combat type of officer. We get them in there for 
that reason. They are highly qualified, with great records in com- 
bat. So we like to have them go from the staff back into a combat 
unit somewhere or into a staff position in a combat unit, or in a unified 
command. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. I can appreciate your particular thinking as 
an individual. 

Is it not true, though, that we have had, and people who have in- 
fluenced this legislation to a large degree were people who had had 
primarily staff duty throughout their entire careers? 

General Twrn1ne. That may be correct, sir. That has happened, 
sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I mean that is true today ? 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Some of these consultants now of the Secretary of 
Defense were primarily throughout their entire military career staff 
officers and aid not occupy a command position at any time. 

General Twintnc. That has happened. I was never one of them. 
I can’t answer for the others. 

Mr. Devereux. I know that. That is the reason I address 

The Carman. Thank you. Any further questions, Mrs. St. 
George ? 

Mrs. St. Grorce. No further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris. Any questions? 

Mr. Morris. I am ready, Mr. Chairman, but Mr. Huddleston had 
some more time. 

The Cuairman. He had one more question toask. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. General Twining, before lunch when we were dis- 
cussing the Wheeler report and the comparison of the Wheeler report 
to the legislation which we are considering here this afternoon. 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Mr. Huppieston. What was the subject matter of the study that 
was conducted by the Wheeler Committee back several months ago? 

General Twinrnec. It was in general to look over the organization 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and recommend any changes or improve- 
ments in it to the Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Huppieston. Was there anything in this bill relating to the 
same subject matter as the Wheeler report ? 

General Twintna. They hit on some of the subjects, but not nearly 
as broad as this bill. 

Mr. Huppieston. I wonder if we could have incorporated in the 
record of these hearings a copy of that Wheeler report so that we 
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could study that over and evaluate just what the opine is of that 
Wheeler committee with regard to the matters in which it is related 
to this legislation ? ; 

Would it be possible to have a copy of that study incorporated in 
the hearings ? ; 

General Twininc. Well, I would advise against that because it is 
what we call an executive paper in the Chiefs of Staff that has no 
status. We have many of them. It is not the opinion of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff at all. 

Mr. Huppteston. Is it classified in any way ? 

General Twrntna. Yes; it is classified “confidential,” I think. But 
it does not give the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at all. It 
just has no basis. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Huppiesron. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

A great deal has been said here, pro and con, about the concept of 
the Prussian General Staff and about the fact that this legislation in 
no way relates to the type of organization which the Germans devel- 
oped in the last century on up to World War II. 

I think Mr. Kilday has touched on it at considerable length and 
also, with a great deal of information at his disposal. 

I think what probably concerns the people of the committee more 
than any other facet of this problem is the danger that we involve, 
whether intentionally or accidentally, into a General Staff setup simi- 
lar to that which the Germans developed over the years. 

I think this statement by Hitler in a speech in December 1933, rein- 
forces the concern which various members of the committee expressed. 
This is what Hitler said in 1933 in a speech: 

On this day we would particularly remember the part played by our army, 


for we all know well that in the days of our revolution if the army had not stood 
on our side, then we should not be standing here today. 


I think that a general staff channeled in the directions of the gen- 
eral staff as it was channeled in Germany could present that type of 
danger. 

Do you think in this legislation there is broad enough language which 
would enable us to develop a Prussian- or German-type of general 
staff without the slightest amendment being made to the bill as it is? 

General Twin1nc. I do not have that belief, and I am sure none of 
the Chiefs do, nor did anybody on this group that worked on it. 

We did not think it would be possible because no one that appeared 
before us, or that we talked to, went along with any kind of a supreme 
staff, a monolithic type of staff like the German General Staff. They 
are all afraid of it. 

Mr. Huppieston. Is that based upon the language of the bill or is 
that based on the intention of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as presently 
constituted ? 

General Twintna. Well, it is certainly based on the intention, and 
I believe they will feel it is covered in the bill adequately. 

The CuarmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Huppieston. That is all. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Reece, any questions ? 

Mr. Reece. No, thanks. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Morris, any questions ? 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just a few questions, 
please. Thank you. 

General, I would like to state to you what I in substance stated to 
the Sec retary, that I personally have a high regard for you and your 
attitude, and I certainly do not feel that neither. you nor the Secretary 
of Defense, nor the President of the United States, as now constituted, 
would want to usurp power nor to change the concept of our Govern- 
ment, which is—I think we will all agree that the civilian must always 
be paramount to the military. 

Now, on page 1, you said this: 

In my discussion, I will make no specific attempt to distinguish between the 
changes which can be accomplished by executive action and those which require 
changes in the law. 

Now, in case of war, is it not true that under the Constitution of the 
United States the President could do just exactly what you want done 
here now ¢ 

General Twintne. I do not think he could do it completely. 

Mr. Morris. Let me call your attention to section 2 of article II of 
the Constitution which provides that the President shall be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States and of 
the militia of the several States when called into the actual service of 
the United States. He may require the opinion in writing of the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective offices. 

Now, I assume that anyone would interpret that to mean that he 
could require the written opinion or an oral opinion, and if he could 
come to you or any of your group and call for your opinion and your 
judgment about strategy or anything else and if we were in a state 
of war, I do not know why he could not legally now do just what you 
are W anting done here. 

General Twinn. W: ell, Mr. Morris, I think this gets into a point 
of legality. That is why I did not want to differentiate between the 
two. I think our General Counsel would be the one to answer that 
question. He will be up here. 

Mr. Morris. Allright. I will not press it. 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You understand these questions may appear to be 
somewhat critical and they are intended to be somewhat critical, but 
at least they are probing 

General Twrntna. I understand. 

Mr. Morris. They are trying to probe—my mind is open to this. I 
know that something is important in the way of legislation. I feel 
that way. What should be done I do not know as yet. 

As I repeat, I certainly have great confidence in you gentlemen as 
you are now constituted. But we are making the law not for you but 
for the offices that you occupy. 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And for the future. 

Now, will you answer this question, General, if you can? When 
did the study of this particular plan begin, if you know? 

General Twintna. I think it was in December. 

Mr. Morris. December of last year? 

General Twrnina. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. Is this present plan that you propose the entire result 
of a considered military necessity or is it in whole or in part the result 
of public criticism of Russia beating us with the sputnik ¢ 

General Twintne. Well, I think this is inspired solely on its mili- 
tary merits. Certainly the Russian advances that we have known 
about, both in technology and in other fields, have probably spurred 
itona little. I donot think there is any question about it. 

Mr. Morris. All right. I am not trying to argue with you, but if 
that be true then—and you say this is a necessary thing—why did not 
you, great military leaders that you are—why did you not come up 
with a plan like this? 

We have been in this cold war for a long time. Why did you not 
come up with a plan like that some time ago if this is of such great 
necessity ¢ 

General Twrntnea. Well, we discussed this matter for a long time 
with the chiefs, about this very point, about putting the operational 
section into the Joint Chiefs of Staff. A couple of the unified com- 
manders recommended it. I think you might ask General Taylor 
that question. He will probably give you a good answer to that one. 

I think he feels we should have done it before. We were operating 
within the law and we felt it was not up to us to make the change. 
This reorganization started in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and as I men- 
tioned in connection with the Wheeler report. It was started prior 
to Mr. McElroy’s defense reorganization decision. 

Mr. Morris. All right. One other question. 

You say here on page 6, “The Chairman is expected by the Presi- 
dent, the National Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense, 
to express his views along with the views of the other members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

In other words, the Chairman is to express his own views and to 
express the views of the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, let me ask you this question: It sometimes happens that one 
man or a few men will be more nearly correct on an important matter 
both as to strategy and overall policy than the majority. Now, can 
one or less than a majority of the members of the Chiefs of Staff 
freely go directly to the President, even when their views may be con- 
trary to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or a majority of 
the Chiefs of Staff ¢ 

General Twininea. Yes, he can. 

Mr. Morris. I am glad you answered that in the affirmative. 

In other words, your program is such—and it will be that way 
under this plan ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir; nochange. 

Mr. Morris. There will be no change at all ? 

General Twining. No change. 

Mr. Morris. Where the head of a service who might disagree with 
the rest of the gentlemen can go directly with his ideas to the 
President ? 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Then this last question and I am through. 
You say on page 7: 

A man on a white horse can’t emerge from this legislation. Civilian control 
is clearly delineated. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a corporate body, retain their 
present important powers and numerous checks and balances will continue to 
exist. 
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Now, getting back to that one expression, civilian control, what 
civilian contro] do you refer to? 

General Twrntne. In the regular channel, the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Morris. Is that all? 

General Twrntne. And the service Secretaries in their fields of 
activity. 

Mr. Morris. I am not trying to entrap you at all, General, on that 
question. I listened carefully to what you said and that is what I am 
a little fearful of. 

The civilian control should not rest just with the President, although 
it should rest with him some, and the Secretary of Defense, but also 
ought to rest with the Congress. 

Sinan Twining. Well, I was talking about the military side of 
the house. The Secretary of Defense only. Of course, the Congress 
has it. 

Mr. Morris. I think that is the thing that we have a right to question 
on. 
General Twrnrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. As to whether or not—— 

General Twinrnec. That is never questioned at all, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Are we losing control of this situation—that is a serious 
question for us to consider. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Gubser, any questions ? 

Mr. Gusser. General Twining, in order that my motives can be 
clearly understood and not interpreted in light of a past question I 
have asked and the one I am going to ask, I want to make it very 
clear that if any member of this committee can convince me that this 
legislation will carry us over the brink where by force of gravity we 
will find ourselves into a Prussian general staff system, 1 would be 
opposed to that. 

But there are some things that I haven’t had cleared up in my mind 
about this possibility of a Prussian system and that is why I ask this 
question. 

Where in a Prussian general staff system—I am speaking of the 
Wehrmacht army—was there any individual who exercised within the 
framework of a democracy the Sau of power or contro] that would 
be exercised under this administration proposal by a civilian Secre- 
tary of Defense and the President ? 

Would you like me to repeat that ? 

General Twi1ntne. Yes, please. 

Mr. Gurser. Where in the Prussian general staff system was there 
any man—that is, civilian—who exercised the degree of control over 
the military that will be exercised under this legislation by a civilian 
Secretary and a civilian President ? 

General Twrntne. I don’t think they had anyone except Hitler 
himself, when he moved in and took over. 

Mr. Gusser. In other words, in your opinion there was no one 
except Hitler ? 

General Twrntna. That is correct. They actually had none, nor- 
mally. 
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Mr. Gusser. That points up something that is very important to 
me and I wish some of the more senior members would take me to 
one side and talk me out of this point of view. 

But it seems to me that when we compare this legislation with the 
Prussian general staff system, we are just comparing horses with 
cabbages or something equally as ridiculous. 

In the first place, the Prussian general staff system—and correct 
me if I am wrong, General—evolved out of a dictatorship. We have 
a democracy. Now some people will say, “Well, the Weimar Republic 
was not,” because of the fact that it operated under the dictates of the 
allies of World War II and the Treaty of Versailles. 

Another thing: The Prussian general staff was in existence before 
the Weimar Republic and it never surrendered all of its power to 
civilians under that Republic. 

Now it seems to me that this, again, is a red herring that is being 
dragged around here and I, for one, am willing to be convinced, but 
need to be convinced, that this legislation will ever or could ever result 
in bringing about a Prussian general staff system. 

Now I would like to ask another question. I think possibly since 
Mr. Coolidge is not here, Captain Mott may want to answer it or you 
may wish to defer to him. 

Under this legislation, Mr. Coolidge said the other day that roles 
and missions could be changed by a civilian, and I repeat a civilian 
Secretary of Defense, where there was duplication and inefficiency. 

Now, let’s take a far-fetched example. Let’s assume that the Sec- 
retary of Defense should determine that maintaining a Marine Corps 
air wing was a duplication of an Air Force activity and that ie 
should decide to eliminate the Marine Corps air wings. 

I don’t think that will ever happen, but let’s assume that it would. 
Now if this would happen, is there any provision in this legislation 
for a review of that act by Congress? 

The Cuatrman. General, you can answer the question. The gen- 
eral can answer it. 

Mr. Smarr. He is not sworn as a witness. 

Mr. Gupser. All right. 

General Twinine. Of course, there is a review by the Congress, a 
30-day clause in there, of this. 

Mr. Gupser. May I understand this specifically, General: If a 
change in roles or missions were made by the civilian Secretary on 
the basis that there was duplication, there is provision for a review 
within 30 days by Congress? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Gusser. And if they found it was not advisable to do so, what 
would happen under this proposed legislation ? 

General Twrntna. I think if they objected—I don’t think it would 
happen, if they objected. That would be my personal view. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Gurser. Is that by force of law or simply out of respect for 
the wishes of Congress ? 

General Twinine. I think they would accede to the judgment of the 
Congress in that case. 

Mr. Gusser. But it is not required 

Mr. Buianprorp. This bill only requires you to report to the 
Congress. 
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Mr. Gusser. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Blandford to state his 
view on this subject ? 

TheCuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think first of all there has to be several explana- 
tions here. The law says now that the Marine Corps within the De- 
partment of the Navy shall be so organized as to include not less than 
3 combat divisions and 3 air wings and such other land combat, avia- 
tion, and other services as may be organic therein. 

As I understand the Department’s proposal, it does not repeal that 
section of law. 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, when you say that the Secretary, therefore, 
could transfer one of those wings so as to reduce the number of wings 
from 3 to 2 wings, it is my opinion that he would be at least techni- 

cally in violation of the law, although there is some question as to 
whether the Congress basically can establish anything except forces 
beyond which they may not exceed. 

Tf you say that the Marine Corps could have—if you use an example 
that all of the weapons, missile weapons, of the Marine Corps could 
be transferred to the Army, which would be possible under the au- 
thority contained in this proposal, which repeals the limitation on the 
Secretary’ s powers to transfer, consolidate, abolish, and reassign mis- 
sions, then you have a justiciable issue. 

So the question then comes up, What would happen if the Secretary 
decided to issue an order saying that all missiles and all missilery now 
in the Marine Corps shall be transferred to the Army ¢ 

First of all that requires that we repeal the limitation on the com- 
batant functions that are now contained in law. 

Then the question would come up as to what would happen if the 
Secretary took action. The Secretary would be merely required at 
that point to tell the Congress, “This is what I am going to do.” 

If the Congress did nothing,, that is, if this committee by a unani- 
mous vote said, “You had better not do it,” he could still doit. If the 
Congress passed a law saying, notwithstanding the provisions of the 
National Security Act, the missiles of the Marine Corps will remain 
with the Marine Corps, the Congress could pass such a bill. 

Then you run into the question 1 of a veto by the President. 

If the President vetoed it, which he obviously would do if the Sec- 
retary of Defense, who is his agent, had recommended that transfer, 
you would be in the position of one person more than one-third of either 
House being able to permit a transfer or the abolition of a function 
which the Congress had established and which the Congress wants 
retained, but which the majority of the Congress wants retained. But 
one more than one-third of the Congress could permit that transfer 
to take place. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Blandford, may I ask this question—— 

The Cuamman. May I say: It all evolves upon what position the 
committee takes with reference to permitting the transfer of the com- 
batant roles and mission. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is the key to the whole thing. 

Mr. BLAnprorp. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. If Congress wipes that out, why then you may have 
problems. If Congress doesn’t, the problem in your mind now would 
never arise. 

Mr. Gusser. Well, Mr. Blandford, would it be possible to so write 
this piece of legislation so that it w ould require positive approval by a 
committee of Congress before a role or mission can be changed ? 

J am speaking only of roles or missions. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well the President, himself, has taken the position 
that that is an unconstitutional delege ution of author ity to a commit- 
tee of Congress. So I don’t see how he could approve it. 

Mr. Gusser. Now I have just another brief one, Mr. Chairman. 

General Twining, after listening to this I have jotted down five 
things that I think this legislation does, and if it is incomplete, I wish 
you could add to it. 

It allows for expansion of the numbers in the Joint Staff. 

Secondly, it removes the restriction that the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs can’t vote. 

It limits the term on the Joint Staff, which is not done under pres- 
ent law. 

And fourth, it clearly sets out that all strategic planning is to be 
under the Chairman and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Then, all of the other provisions would seem to me to merely clarify 
the law and to allow by law all of the present-day practices, including 

taking the civilian Secretaries out of the chain of command. 

Is there anything that should be added to that list? 

Mr. Hess. It sets up a Director of Defense. 

Mr. Gupser. It sets up a Director of Defense— 

General Twinina. Research and engineering. 

Mr. Gusser. Research and engineering, yes. Is there anything that 
should be added to that ? 

General Twining. Those are the major ones, Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gupser. I just repeat: I still don’t understand all the hulla- 
ballos about it. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t want the record to show that my silence does 
not mean acquiescence. | Laughter. | 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Becker? Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Kircuin. Mr. Chairman, I don’t care to make a speech at this 
point. I yield. 

Mr. Becker, any questions / 

Mr. Becker. Yes, I want to ask the general one thing. I know it 
is a legalistic question and I don’t like to ask it of you. But we are 

talking a great deal about the chain of command and authority that 
will be plac ed in the Joint Staff that is not now there under the present 
law. 

I ask you this—and I am not questioning the merits of the action 
that took place at the time. 

But assuming a like incident happened today and you are Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 19: 50, when North Korea at- 
tacked South Korea, without any act of Congress or an act of war, 
the President ordered the Armed Forces into action, is that correct ? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. There was no authority by law, except that it was as 
Commander in Chief, he had the authority ? 
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General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Becxer. Would you if you were Chief of Staff start looking 
into the statutes and constitutional provisions as to whether or not 
without an act of Congress that authority was in the hands of the 
President ? 

General Twrntna. No, sir. I would go ahead and do what I was 
told to do. 

Mr. Becker. You would go ahead and do it? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. In other words, what I am trying to get at here, Gen- 
eral, is that the President under all conditions, 1s the Supreme Com- 
mander and his orders are carried out through the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs, and through the individual services. 

(General Twining nods.) 

Mr. Becker. And that would happen under an act of war or under 
an emergency in the mind of the President, is that correct ¢ 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. So, then, the military at all times is under the com- 
mand of the President of the United States ? 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. And they must carry out his orders ¢ 

(General Twining nods. ) 

Mr. Becker. It is not questioned ? 

General Twinrnc. No question. 

Mr. Becker. The reason I ask those questions in that manner is 
because of this talk of this General Staff, that has arisen here at all 
times. 

So far as I can see now, even though there is this question, we are in 
the same position with this legislation as we would be without it, that 
you still have a one-man control of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Price. Except it is only for 4 or 8 years. 

Mr. Becker. Well, we are not talking now about any individual 
President or any individual Secretary of Defense. We are talking 
about any given time. In our history, the President of the United 
States, it has been agreed, has the authority to order the Armed 
Forces to do anything. 

General Twixtnc. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. That he feels, is necessary to do. 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. So we have one-man control, whether it is under a 
General Staff or a single Chief of Staff. We have one-man control. 

So I can’t see here, along the lines of my colleague from California, 
just what the fear is in giving the operations that are now in the indi- 
vidual services into a Joint Staff, where you feel it is vitally necessary, 
in order to get better operational organization and orders flowing 
more rapidly t to the field commands; is that correct ? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. Now you did, in your statement, General, differenti- 
ate between that which was the legal verbiage and what you would 
call from the military viewpoint. I think you did in your statement. 
You made mention of that. 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. On the bottom of page 4, you say— 
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The first substantive change is the one which would permit the Chairman to 
assign work to the Joint Staff. 

Well, you are doing that now, aren’t you ? 

General Twinine. Actually I do that now; yes. 

Mr. Becker. Well, that is one part—and there are many parts of 
the legislation, this particular bill, that actually are being done now. 
Most everything in this bill is being done now, with the exception of 
taking away from the individual services the operational, we will say 
planning or function and putting it in the Joint Staff; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Twin1ne. Operational direction ; yes. 

Mr. Becker. The operational what ? 

General Twining. The operational direction of the unified com- 
mands. 

Mr. Brecxer. The operational direction. That is the only thing 
you are not doing now, is that right, that is in this bill? I am talk- 
ing about the major things now, General. I am not talking about 
the vote of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Twinine. That is right; that is the basic one. 

Mr. Brecker. That is the main, big change, where you are going 
to take it away from the individual services ? 

(General Twining nods.) 

Mr. Becker. In your opinion, General—and I ask this of you as 
a gentleman officer: Do you believe that by that process of the opera- 
tional function being transferred from the individual service to the 
Joint Staff, it will create any great hazard to the country ? 

General Twintne. On the contrary, 1 think it will help, and not 
create a hazard but will help the security arrangements for the 
country. 

Mr. Becker. Could you very briefly tell me one way it would help? 
I know you have mentioned this all during the testimony and so did 
the Secretary. 

General Twintne. Because you have under central control under 
the corporate body of the Chiefs, a staff that can carry out complete 
war directives to the commander. Under the present system they 
have to go to individual services. ‘This corporate group in this staff 
will know the capabilities of all three services. 

Whereas you go to an executive agent and they know the capabili- 
ties of one service. So they have to coordinate back and forth. This 
will speed up the process. 

Mr. Becker. Fine. 

General Twintnea. I think it is a better control. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, General. 

General Twintne. We can then advise the Secretary of Defense 
much easier and keep him abreast of the situation. 

Mr. Becker. Now, getting back to the legislation, that is the prepa- 
ration of this legislation, it was asked was this discussed before this 
present period, these various factors in this legislation, and you said 
yes, but no recommendations had been made ? 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. Or something to that effect. 

General Twintnc. We discussed this off and on for the last 2 or 
3 years. 
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Mr. Becker. And isn’t it true that the climate wasn’t right ? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. To bring forward ? 

Mr. Price. Will the gentleman from New York yield to me, along 
his line of thinking ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Just so we can have some record here of the develop- 
ment of that thought. If what you are attempting is to develop the 
complete power of the President and his relationship to the General 
Staff, then it might be. 

I thought then it might be possible for him to establish a General 
Staff ir regardless of the intent or purpose of the Congress. 

Mr. Becker. You mean of the President ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. I think he did actually in 1950, when he ordered our 
troops and our forces into war into Korea w ithout an act of C ongress. 
I think he did it then. I said I will not question the merits of it. 

Mr. Price. I know, but if he would use that as a continuing course 
of action, he could thereby form a General Statf, regardless of the 
intent or wishes of Congress. 

Mr. Becker. I think the gentleman is stating exactly what I am 
getting at. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but I think it is import int to develop that. You 
wouldn’t expect the President to exercise the continuing authority 
as the Commander in Chief of the military forces? He has that in- 
herent by the Constitution, but he doesn’t exercise it, and you wouldn't 
want him to be in a position where he would exercise it as a continu- 
ing thing. 

Mr. Becker. You are absolutely right, Mr. Price. But that is the 
very point lam making. The very point I am making is that he can 
do it at any time and because of the fears that have been expressed 
here about establishing a General Staff, if we have fears about estab- 
lishing a General St: aff through this legislation, then why haven't we 
fears that any President can do the same, identical thing by any order 
he wants to give atany given time? That is exactly what I am get- 
ting at. 

So if we have the fears about an attempt in this legislation, why 
then haven’t we the fears and change the isiesiibatiien a of the United 
States and say that only at certain given times can the Commander 
in Chief issue such orders? But we don’t do that. 

Now that is the very point I am trying to make here: If we are 
trying to prove that this legislation will set up a general staff with 
certain powers, I say that “those powers are still there today and 
in the hands of the President of the United States, under one man, 
and it will always be there as long as the Constitution remains as it is. 

And [thinkit shouldremain. Iam not afraid of it. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Will the gentleman yield at that point / 

Mr. Becker. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. If this is so, what is the need for all this legislation ? 

Mr. Brecker. Well there is the need, as the Secretary so testified, 
and as Mr. Coolidge said, to legalize the things and the changes that 
are not now in the National Security Act, is to legalize the things 
that they have already done by Executive order or by orders of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff ; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Héserr. Was it illegal ¢ 

The Caiman. One minute. Let Mr. Becker finish, please. Don’t 
interrupt him. Goahead, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Brecker. Going back to the testimony of the Secretary of De- 
fense, all the w ay through, I heard—and I have heard it said by Mr. 
Coolidge—that is what is attempted to be done here, except for this 
one big change, is to legalize actions—no, is to legalize certain direc- 
tives that have already been carried out or are in being or are in 
present operation. Because most of these things are being done now. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Remove restrictions. 

Mr. Becker. Then remove—by removing restrictions we are legal- 
izing it, then, aren’t we ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I say something to Mr. Becker at this point? 

Mr. Becker. ( ‘ertainly. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think you have raised a very interesting point, 
Mr. Becker. If the Congress can legally impose a limit on ‘the size 
of the Joint Staff, then you get into a very beautiful constitutional 
question: W hether the C ongress, because of its exercise of its powers 
to place a limitation on the staff, i is offset by the President’s power as 
Commander in Chief to say, “Notwithstanding the 210 limitation of 
the size of the Joint Staff, 1 order the following 500 people to report 
to the Joint Staff, and I don’ t care what the Congress says. 

That has never been settled and I doubt whether in our lifetime it 
will ever be settled. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s don’t try to settle it this afternoon. 

Mr. Becker. I agree with you. You are quite correct, Mr. Bland- 
ford. 

The CuairMan. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Becker. | havea couple of minutes, Mr. Chairman. I just want 
to say to you, General Twining, and to the other gentlemen that come 
here from the Chiefs of Staff—and I think it is agreed by all—we have 
a great deal of respect for your ability and what. you are trying to do. 

‘I, as one individual, feel that today under the circumstances in 
which we are living, we have to take certain steps of great magnitude, 
to prepare ourselves for that very vital and necessary spot, minute ac- 
tion that has to be taken. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. On these questions, General, you can answer “Yes” or 

“No.” We won't go into any details. I merely want an expression of 
opinion from you. You are a graduate of the United States Military 
Academy ; are you not ? , 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. How long. were you assigned to the Army before you 
were assigned tothe Air Force? 

General Twrnixe. I was in the Army 3 years, in the Infantry. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. And how long have you been with the Air Force 

General Twininc. Thirty-five years. 

Mr. Gavin. So you have had total of 38 years of service ? 

General Twintnc. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gavin. Schooled in the art and technique of warfare, and at the 
same time years of actual combat experience, that eminently qualifies 
you to reach a decision on these matters. 

Do you actually believe that this proposed plan would eliminate 
any one branch of the service organizations ? 

General Twinine. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you believe that this proposed plan would elimi- 
nate any part of any one of the services? 

General Twintne. No, sir; I don’t think it would. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you believe that the Secretary of Defense is re- 
questing a blank check, as has been referred to here, to operate as he 
sees fit without consulting the Appropriations Committee of the 
Congress ? 

General Twintnea. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you believe that the proposal would eliminate the 
Navy, Air, or Marine Corps? 

General Twrnina. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you believe that this proposed plan might eventu- 
ally lead into a German general staff, such as has been referred to 
here today ? 

General Twintna. No, sir: I do not. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think there is anything in this proposed legis- 
lation whereby there is an attempt in any way by the Department of 
Defense to bypass the rights of Congress on legislative matters per- 
taining to the defense ¢ 

General Twrntna. I certainly don’t think so. Certainly no intent 
of that. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you believe that this legislation in any way is trying 
to attempt to bypass any one of the services ? 

General Twintne. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I have no further questions. 

The CuHatrrman. May I ask one question, finishing up the line devel- 
oped by Mr. Gavin. Do you have any suggestions to offer the com- 
mittee where we should change the bill ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Do you have any suggestions as to how we can 
change the bill? 

General Twintne. No, sir. [Laughter.] 

The CuatrMan. It is a good thing to keep it down on that line 
since you started that way. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask the general a question ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you question an order of the President of the 
United States or Secretary of Defense, despite the fact in your own 
mind you knew it was unconstitutional and wrong? Would you 
refuse to obey that order ? 

General Twrntnc. Well, it would depend on the circumstances at 
the time. If it was a question of life and death to people, I might go 
ahead and do it. If it was other than that, I might think that one 
over. 

Mr. Rivers. You are sworn to follow the order of the President of 
the United States, right or wrong ? 

General Twintnc. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. Thank you on 
behalf of the committee, General. 

General Twining. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. General Taylor, will you please come around. 

Thank you, General Twining. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General Taylor, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee under the authority vested in it by the House of Representatives 
is proceeding to consider the subject matter of the reorganization of 
the Department of Defense, and in accordance with the authority 
contained in House Resolution 67 we have the responsibility of taking 
the testimony under oath. Therefore, I will respectfully request that 
you rise and take the oath. 

Hold up your hand. 

The evidence you shall give the Armed Services Committee in ref- 
erence to the proposition of reorganizing the Department of Defense 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God 

General Taytor. I do. 

The Cuarrman. General, you may be seated. 

Now, General Taylor, have you any prepared statement you desire 
to submit to the committee ? 

General Taytor. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. St. George, and gentlemen, 
I have no prepared statement. I am simply very happy to be here. 
I hope I can be helpful to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any observation your desire to make, 
without interruption, before members of the committee ask to develop 
questions that may address themselves to them for answer by you? 

General Taytor. No, sir. Iam at the disposition of the committee. 

The CuHatrrman. Well, then, in view of that, I will start off with 
just a few questions. I am prompted on this first question I will ask 
you—and I will assure you it is very pertinent because there are just 
certain facts I want to get. 

[ am prompted by this first question by an article I read in the 
newspaper 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Chairman, don’t you think we should know 
whether the general is for or against the proposal, before we proceed ? 

The Cuamman. Well, we will soon find out. [Laughter.] 

I am prompted to ask this question. “General Taylor, the Army 
Chief, has complained that 19 civilian officials stand between him and 
the Commander in Chief. All 19 have a say how the Army shall be 
run.” 

Now, we are dealing with the whole question of military reorgani- 
zation and civilian organization. I first want to ask you in regard to 
that. You used an expression in the Senate hearings—layers, one 
layer on top of another layer in the Department of Defense. 

Do you find a large number of civilians that interfere with you get- 
ting prompt decisions from the proper civilian head at the top? 

Seaned Taytor. Mr. Chairman, I should preface my reply by 
saying that my comment which you quoted about the 19 people be- 
tween me and the Commander in Chief was a facetious statement and 
illustrates that no one can ever afford to be facetious in public. 

The fact is, sir, in a serious reply: The Department of Defense is, 
of course, a mammoth organization, with tremendous responsibilities, 

















both at the defense level and at the departmental level. I think all of 
us in senior positions may be critical at times of our organization, of 
our own departments, and of defense operations because of the time 
consumed on occasions to get decisions. 

I will say this, that I am very much impressed with our new Secre- 
tary, and i think that it is not just organizational changes that will 
improve the decisionmaking process. It is rather the kind of leader- 
ship in the building. I think we are going to get that kind. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, I judge from this article and from various 
statements that were made, and particularly with reference to the 
line of thought running through the Rockefeller report, that it might 
be possible to eliminate certain civilian secretaries so there would not 
be so many steps required to get a final decision. Have you any 
comment in regard to that ? 

General Taytor. I would certainly feel that at a time like this 
where we are scrutinizing the organization of the Department of 
Defense it would be entirely appropriate for this committee to look 
at every senior position and call for a justification. 

The Cuamman. Well, can you give us any information or line of 
procedure, as to the methods by w hic eh we can elimin: ate some of these 
civilian secretaries that might ‘impede a quick decision / 

General Taytor. I would say, sir, that the establishment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff organization as proposed, I believe would have 
the effect of absorbing some of the functions which are now being 
discharged by some of the assistant secretaries. 

The Cuarrman. That is it. Now, you put your finger right on it. 

Now, with the concept of the Joint Chiefs of Staff like it is proposed, 
which is not very much different from what is already in the law, you 
do think that might eliminate some Assistant Secretaries / 

General Tayuor. I would say some of the functions now being per- 
formed by the assistant secretaries. 

The CuairMan. Well, there is no need to keep them unless they have 
a function, isthere? What is the use of just keeping an indiv idual to 
keep him? You keep him for the services he renders. And if his 
functions are reduced, therefore there is no warrant or justification 
for the billet ; isn’t that sound logic / 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. So that is what is running through your mind, 
is it? If the functions of these civilians are reduced and moved and 
transferred or absorbed, what is the use of keeping the office ? 

General Taytor. I think there should always be a scrutiny of those 
things, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Now, I have—that is all on that line of thought. In my mind, you 
have sowed some very fertile seed and I hope they will be able to 
bear fruit satisfactorily. 

Now, I want to ask you this. You are acquainted with the objectives 
in the Department bill to reorganize the Department’ You are ac- 
quainted with all the objectives in this bill ? 

General Tayior. I have followed the discussions as closely as I 
can, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you are acquainted with the objectives, what 
we are seeking to accomplish i in the language expressed in the bill ? 

General Taywor. Yes, sir. 
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The Cnuarmman. Of course, I recognize the fact that there is no legal 
requirement that you or any other service chief be consulted in the 
formulation of legislative proposals of this nature. I just would like 
to ask you to what extent you were consulted in the preparation of the 
reorganization proposal now before the committee 4 

General Taytor. I appeared before the Coolidge Committee, which, 
as you know, sir, is the group set up by Secretary McElroy to have 
hearings on the subject of reorganization. I testified fully. I intro- 
duced my views. I spent around 2 hours, I would say, expounding 
what some of my opinions on reorganization are. 

From that time on I was included as a service chief of staff in the 
discussions of the Armed Forces Policy Council, which, as you know, 
is headed by the Secretary of Defense and includes the Secretaries of 
the Departments and the Chiefs of Staff. Then I had a personal 
meeting again with the Coolidge Committee, when the Department’s 
proposal had erystallized into about the form you have it now. 

Finally, I was allowed to take part in a discussion of the law as 
drawn up—not exactly in final form, but almost in the form in which 
it has come to the committee. 

So I would say that as the Chief of Staff of a service I had a chance 
to make my contribution and to be aware of what is going on. 

The CuairmMan. Do you think the form in which it 1s submitted, in 
the broad language, needs any reexamination or any modification or 
changes to keep any likelihood of confusion in the mind as to what 
intent is involved out ¢ 

General Taytor. Well, I am in sympathy with this proposal, Mr. 
Chairman. I certainly think that it should be critically examined just 
the way this committee is doing, because it is very important business, 
and we should all have a common understanding. 

The CuarrMan. Now, let me drift along this line of thought. 

Do you think that the combatant—Do you think that the unified 
commands should be a combatant mission of the unified commands 4 

General Tayior. I beg your pardon, sir? 

The CuHamman. Do you think the unified commands should be what 
would be classified combatant unified commands ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; essentially so. Obviously, when you say 
“combatant,” that would include the logistics and all those matters 
which are supporting to combat. 

The Cuarrman. Then you think it is proper to set up various uni- 
fied commands of a combatant character and combatant nature ? 

General Tayvor. I do; yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, do you find any language in this bill that 
will interfere with any of your functions as chief of your service with 
reference to the combatant mission ? 

General TayLor. No, sir; I do not. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, let’s take up just for a few minutes the fune- 
tion of the Joint Staff. Will the Joint Staff take from the Army serv- 
ice a large portion of its staff work as set up today ¢ : 

General Taytor. A fraction only, I would say. 

I know the interest the committee has shown in this Joint Staff, 
and I might just make a slightly extended reply to that. 

I would like to stress the point that really the functions to be per- 
formed by the proposed Joint Staff are being performed today, either 
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by the Joint Staff or segments of the service staffs. And this to a 
large degree really means just pulling them together—having the 
boys moving down the hall, so to speak, so that they are in a single 
integrated body. My answ er is that a fraction of the Army staff work 
would be affected, but a very small part of it. 

The Cuamman. Then it would be in the Joint Staff just moving 
down the hall a segment from the three services that are doing staff 
work today and put under the Joint Staff? 

General Tayxor. This is my impression. 

The Cuarrman. Now, have you reached a decision as to approxi- 
mately the size of the Joint Staff, or have you reached a decision it 
should have a numerical limitation ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. As I am sure General Twining testified, 
we have considered at least two ways of reorganizing the staff. We 
have not finalized it for a number of reasons, including the fact we 
are not sure, of course, what form the bill will take. So that our 
feeling has been that we had better first get the concept clear and 
then we will be able to evaluate the numbers requirement better. 

The CHarmMan. Well, let’s assume that a Joint Staff is created— 
one is created, and with only a limitation of 210 on it. What should 
be the strength of it now ? 

General Taytor. When we organized ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

General Taytor. Well, that is a hard question, sir. I would like 
to be able to answer it. I know Mr. McElroy estimated around 400. 
I would say that is a fair first cut at it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Taytor. But until we know what the final functions are, 
how we will spell out the mission, it is hard to be sure. 

The Cuartrman. Do you think it would be wise to put a limitation 
of a number like there is a limitation today ? 

General Taytor. I know it is desirable, sir, but it is hard to do at 
this stage. I would just suggest—this is off the cuff—that perhaps 
to indicate increments 1, 2, and : 3 which you might consider adding, 
with the specific approval of the committee when experience justified 
the addition of an increment. 

The CHarrmaAn. Repeat, General, with reference to a limitation. 
Do you think it is wise—you say you thought it wise to have a limi- 
tation. Isn’t that what you said ? 

General Taytor. I am sorry, sir? 

The Cuarrman. That it was wise to have a numerical limitation ? 

General Taytor. I don’t think it is necessary, sir, because of the 
fact the services, themselves, are very unhappy when they have to 
detach large numbers of officers, and all of these men have to be highly 
selective. We can’t send any but our best officers. 

The CHarrMan. Well, if you did not have any limitation—you 
have some 2,000 men inv ‘olved in the Army staff work today, is there 
not ? 

General Taytor. Well, it runs higher than that, around 2,800, 
of which about 1,000 are on the General Staff. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t follow you, General. 

General Taytor. There are about 2,800 in all on the Army staff, 
of which about 1,000 are on the General Staff. 
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The Cuarrman. Now, if there were not some limitation on the size 
of the Joint Staff then all of these men could, from the three services, 
be put in the Joint Staff, and do all the staff work in the Joint Staff ? 

eneral Taytor. It would be over the bodies of the individual 
Chiefs sir, if they did that. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes; but nevertheless there is nothing to keep it 
from happening, though. So don’t you think you would be sound, 
like Congress has been in the past, putting a limitation on it? 

General Taytor. W ell, I accept the practical desirability from the 
point of view of the committee, sir, but I hope it would be a liberal 
approach. 

The Cuarrman. What do you think about the tour of duty of the 
individual staff members? Do you think it should be limited to the 
proposal in the bill, of 3 years ¢ 

General Taytor. I think that isa fair art rangement. 

The CuatrMan. Now, the next question: After a man has served 
a period of 3 years, don’t you think it would be sound military policy, 
if he was assigned to the unified command, to help carry out the 
policies that he has helped draft ¢ 

General Taytor. No, sir. I heard my friend, General Devereux, 
discussing this question of service on the General Staff. I want to 
make it clear that from the point of view of the Army we feel that 
you should not have continuous duty on a staff or anything approaching 
continuous duty. It should be balanced experience. 

Now, undoubtedly the fact that an officer had served on the Joint 
Staff in the Pentagon would be noted and at some time he will be 
picked up in a unified command and put on a job to which his experi- 
ence merits him. 

The Cuarkman. Asa matter of fact, after he has finished his 3 years 
in the Joint Staff why wouldn’t it be sound to just send him to the 
unified command, because he has been writing the plans for the opera- 
tion of the unified command ? 

General Taytor. It might in time of war, for example. 

The Cuairman. In other words, he would be charged with living up 
to that which he has been preaching. 

General Taytor. Well, I would rather see him commanding a unit 
which has to do the job that he had planned for. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, that is all right, command a unit. 

General 'Taytor. My only argument is the desirability of moving 
immediately into another staff ‘slot, which normally is not good. 

The Cuairman. Now, the next question, and then I am through: 
When members of the various services have contributed to the unified 
command, what extent of control should the chief of the service have 
in the unified command over their personnel 

General Taytor. I would say just about the same as at present. 
Of course, as you are aware, sir, I, as Chief of Staff, really have no 
command over anybody. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, 

General Taytor. Really it is what control should the Secretary 
of the Army have. 

The Cuatrman. I am talking about you as Chief of Staff of the 
Army and not as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in that ques- 
tion. 

General Tayior. I have no command over anyone, sir, except per- 
haps my aide who brought my papers today. 
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The Cuarrman. That is in connection with a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. But you are also in a dual capacity of Chief of 
your service; are you not? 

General Taytor. But as Chief of service, I am a Chief of Staff to 
the Secretary of Army and have absolutely no command powers. 

The CuHarrman. Well then, do you think that there should be some 
divorcement or some continued association or connection with the 
chief of the service, with the personnel that he has put in the unified 
command ¢ 

General Taytor. I think for the Army, and I speak only for the 
Army, it should be as it is now. Practically, of course, I act as the 
Secretary of the Army’s general manager, so to speak, and do have 
responsibilities for personnel, for logistical support and that kind 
of thing, for Army forces overseas in the components of unified com- 
mands. 

The Cuatrman. Then under this proposal, section—is my time up? 

Mr. Deaxins. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. Go ahead and finish your question. 

The CuarrMan. Under section 3032 my recollection is—I think—I 
just want to clear this up because this is very important because there 
is a good deal of conflicting testimony in these various hearings along 
this line. Where is that section, Mr. Blandferd ? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that you be 
given 10 minutes more. 

(Chorus of “ayes.”) 

The CHarrman. No. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is page 8. 

The CHarrMan. Page 8. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the Army staff function. 

The Cuarrman. Now then, under the concept of this bill, your 
association or your connection with the personnel in the unified com- 
mand would only be relating to recruiting, organizing, supplying, 
equipping, training, servicing, and so forth, is that it, and that 1s all 
the relationship you desire? That is what is happening today. 

General Taytor. I would say in general, sir, I see no difference based 
on the effect of the law in my relationship now and as it would be if 
this becomes law. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I just wanted to know. Thank you 
very much, General. 

Mr. Arends, any questions ? 

Mr. Arenps. General, I think the chairman just now, in his last 
question, took the question out of my mouth and pretty well—you 
pretty well answered it. 

But, may I put it in my own words? In the proposal for a more 
direct line of command in the so-called strong, unified command, what 
condition of change do you feel might happen, if anything, to your 
branch of the service, the Army. And do you, as Chief of Staff of 
the Army, feel that your service in any manner, shape or form, becomes 
of less importance, or are you playing a less important part or playing 
a minor part? 

General Taywor. I see no difference, sir. 

Mr. ArENps. You see no difference in setting up the strong unified 
commands ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 
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Mr. Arpnps. No effect on your service? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. One more thing. I think there has been kicking 
around sometime or another, down at the Pentagon, a so-called 
Wheeier report. 

Now, I have not had the privilege, for some unknown reason, of 
ever seeing this report or reading it, so I am not sure of what is in 
it. Would I be correct in saying that the general tenor of the Wheeler 
report was to the effect that the organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, as it presently exists, is proving satisfactory, or has proved 
satisfactory ¢ 

General Tayvor. I have not looked at the Wheeler report for a long 
time. It really had no internal significance in the Joint Chiefs. I 
think General Twining testified on this. It was really a sort of 
internal examination of our own procedures, which was critical of 
some of the things we were doing on our own Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
but there was certainly nothing that impinged on the validity of the 
overall Joint Chiefs of Staff organization. 

Mr. Arenps. How long ago was that report made, do you recall, 
General ? 

General Taytor. I would say around January: 

Mr. Arenps. Around January of this year? 

General Taytor. Something like that. 

Mr. Arenps. Are you in a position to say whether or not you think 
the findings of the Wheeler report were sound 

General Taytor. I would not pass on them, sir, because they were 
not put in that form. It was really a sort of “think piece,” which the 
Chiefs noted and took no action on. 

Mr. ArENDs. Well, that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Kitpay. General Taylor, when it developed that we would not 
have a statement from you w ith some analysis of views as to the pro- 
visions of H. R. 11958, I jotted down a few notes as to the portions 
that I would like to develop with you. 

The first one I had was the question of command. There has been 
some testimony here, both from General Twining and Secretary 
McElroy, with reference to conflicting rights to command that because 
of existing provisions of the statutes giving some chiefs command, 
that there might be an occasion on which an individual chief, in exer- 
cising his statutory power of command, would remove organizations 
or personnel from the unified command. 

1 was glad to hear you state positively that, of course, you have no 
command. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. The Chief of Staff of the Army since 1903 has only 
had the power to supervise the members and organizations of the 
service. We have been told that in executive session we will be 
given the incidents that give rise to the fears of a conflict to the right 
of command. 

Inasmuch as you make no contention of the power of command, I 
take it no such incident has arisen to the Army ? 

General Taytor. No, sir, we have been very satisfied with the re- 
lationship which the Chief of Staff has to the Secretary of the Army. 
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Mr. Kirpay. And none of these incidents that we are told that we 
will get in executive session arose with reference to the Army, nor 
could they arise because of your statement that you have no command ! 

General Tayxor. I am not sure of the incidents you referred to, 
but I can think of nothing affecting the Army. 

Mr. Kitpay. There are now, I believe, eight unified and specified 
commands in existence, is that about right? 

General Tayvor. I think that is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Have you been acting as executive agent of any of 
those unified commands ? 

General Tayitor. Yes. The Army is executive agent for 
USEUCOM and for the Caribbean Command, and was for the Far 
Eastern Command until it was liquidated. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that you have been the executive agent for three 
unified commands ?¢ 

General Taytor. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. For how many unified commands are you now the 
executive agent ¢ 

General Taytor. For two only, Europe and the Caribbean. 

Mr. Kizpay. We had been told that the President had removed the 
Secretary of Defense and the executive agent from the chain of com- 
mand. ‘ 

General Taytor. No, sir. The Secretary of Defense is in the chain 
ofcommand. The Secretary of the Army would not be under this bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. Has the Secretary of the Army been removed from 
the chain of command in those three in which you are acting as execu- 
tive agent ? 

General Tayior. You mean at this moment? 

Mr. Kizpay. At this moment. 

General Taytor. No; I would say not. 

In other words, the old system is still in effect. 

Mr. Kirpay. Sir? 

General Taytor. The old system is still in effect. 

Mr. Kitpay. We have been told that the President had, subsequent 
to April 3, issued a directive removing the Secretary of the Military 
Department from the chain of command. Have we been misin- 
formed ? 

General Taytor. I may be just behind, Mr. Kilday. I do not have 
personal knowledge of that. 

Mr. Kixpay. You have not been so informed ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You know that the statement has been made that he is 
to be removed ? 

General Taytor. I have seen no such directive. I heard this mat- 
ter referred to in this room but it has never reached me in any official 
way. 

Mr. Kirpay. It has never reached you at all? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you know of anything that has been done then 
since April 3 in an administrative way toward changing the chain 
of command ? 

General Taytor. I do not personally know of anything. 
Mr. Kitpay. You know of nothing? 











General Tayror. No. 

Mr. Kitpay. Nothing has reached you? 

General Taytor. No. 

Mr. Kitpay. The Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff both testified that administrative actions had 
been taken to change the chain of command, but it has not reached you? 

General Tayxor. This could well be, you see, at the level of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman, without having reached the 
services. 

Mr. Kizpay. Without having reached the service? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; that is possible. 

Mr. Kixpay. Well, where do you get your orders? 

General Taywor. Through that une of command. 

Mr. Kitpay. Or have you had any ? 

General Taytor. I have not received it yet. 

Mr. Kitpay. You have not had it? 

General Taytor. No. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Chairman, the more I get into this, the more per- 
plexed I become. 

You do not know whether your commands would come from Secre- 
tary Brucker or from Secretary McElroy with reference to the uni- 
tied commands ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. The practical matter is, Mr. Kilday, that 
work goes on. The staff is geared to this kind of operation and has 
been for years. There will be no sudden change when this order does 
come down. I can assure you the work is not lagging. 

Mr. Kitpay. General Twining testified just yesterday, and again 
this morning, that it never made any sense to him that the Secretary of 
a military department should be in the chain of command, and the 
President had said that that was a matter that greatly handicapped 
the passage of orders down directly. But you do not know whether 
he is out, whether he is coming out, and, if he is out, you have not even 
noticed that he is gone. 

General Taytor. So much of this work passes through the staff 
channels, as I say, without our really analy zing, “Is this an executive 
agent act or is this some other kind of act,” that to the men who do 
the work they are hardly aware and frequently unaware of the type 
of business it is. 

Mr. Kiupay. Excuse me. The point that has been made about there 
being delay and things of that kind apparently has not existed. You 
just did not know the ‘thing was happening; is that correct ? 

General Taytor. Well, I would say, as General Twining did, that I 
think as a matter of principle, particularly looking at the wartime 
requirement which is the consideration which should always be upper- 
most in our minds, to have the channel of military command pass 
through to the Joint Chiefs rather than to the Department Secretaries 
is indeed sound. 

Mr. Kirpay. Sound? You recall, of course, that in 1953 the De- 
partment was put in by Executive action, by President Eisenhower 
after he was President ¢ 

General Tayvor. Yes. 

Mr. Kiipay. I am reading now from the President’s message to 
Congress: 


Accordingly, I have directed the Secretary of Defense to discontinue the use 
of military departments as executive agents for unified commands. 
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Now, it reached Congress in the President’s message, but it has 
not as yet reached the Chief of Staff of the Army; is “that correct ? 

General Tayxor. I am well aware of that, sir. I referred to any 
internal order from the Secretary of Defense to the Sec retary of the 
Army. I have not seen such a document. 

Mr. Kivpay (reading) : 

Accordingly, I have directed the Secretary of Defense to discontinue the use 
of military departments as executive agents of the unified commands. 

He states it in the past tense, and as yet it is not known to the Depart- 
ment. 

The chairman was asking you with reference to your forces in the 
unified command; and, as you have stated, you have no command 
over them, plainly no power of command over them. 

General Tay Lor. Yes. 

Mr. Kirpay. But under the new provision you would have juris- 
diction over recruiting, training, and so on. Is there any provision 
made for you to know how you are to train them or in what form of 
combat and so on, after the military department is removed from 
the chain of command ¢ 

General Taytor. Well, the military departments would continue to 
exercise the same training responsibilities and functions as they 
have had in the past. The contact with overseas commanders would 
be between the Secretary of the department and the component com- 
mander, say, in Europe or in the Pacific area. 

The subject of discussion, so to speak, on that channel would be the 
matter of support, which is referred to in section 3, I believe it is. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Section 3. 

General Taytor. So that, insofar as training, tactical doctrine, and 
that kind of thing with respect to Army troops are concerned, there 
would be no change. 

Mr. Kirpay. So it is your view that in the future the chain of 
command will go from the President to the Secretary of Defense 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the executive agent to the uni- 
fied commander ¢ 

Bob, find me that place where the President says the way it will go. 

General Tavt or. No. The executive agent function really has 
been passed over to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. So the channel of 
command is Commander in Chief, Secretary of Defense, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, acting, of course, for the Secretary, and then the unified 
commander. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then to the unified commander / 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. So you do not then expect to be acting as executive 
agent whenever this order the President referred to reaches you? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. But you are still acting as executive agent, or do you 
know ? 

General Taytor. As of yesterday, I knew of no change. 

Mr. Kitpay. As of yesterday ? 

General Taytor. I will be embarrassed if I find this in my “In” 
basket when I return home. 

Mr. Kitpay. You are going to look it up? 

General Taytor. I shall. 
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Mr. Kivpay. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Following the line of Mr. Kilday’s questioning, Gen- 
eral, if 1 understood General Twining correctly, you continue to do 
planning for the Department of the Army, but how far you will par- 
ticipate in the strategic overall planning for the unified command 
or command structure is to be determined. But you are still going to 
do planning for the Army; is that not right ? 

Gena cal Taytor. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Certainly. You are not going to have the function of 
planning for the Army taken away from you? 

General Tayztor. Oh, no. 

Mr. Gavin. No. 

General Taytor. The Army now, and all the services, have really 
become great organizations to generate military strength. Now, the 
planning for that generation of military strength is very important 
and very extensive. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. But you are going to do that in conjunction 
with the other services and with the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Is that clear to you, Mr. Chairman, that they are not 
losing that planning ? 

The CuairMan. Just read the section, Mr. Gavin, right here. That 
is what I tried to develop. AJl the planning be left 

Mr. Gavin. You will give me additional time, won’t you ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes; I will give you all the time you want, with 
the cooperation of our colleagues. All the planning that will be left 
in the service is spelled out here in the bill. 





And for such recruiting, organizing, supplying, equipping, training, servicing, 
mobilizing, and demobilizing. 

They will continue to have that in the service. 

The other, which is: 

Preparing such plans for national security, for the employment of the Army 
for that purpose, both separately and in conjunction with the Navy and Air 
Forces— 
will go into the Joint Staff. 

Now, that is what the law says. That is what the bill says. 

Isn’t that right, now, General 

Mr. Gavin. Here the preamble states: 

Provide for the unified direction of the three military departments under 
civilian control of the Secretary of Defense, but not to merge them, and to provide 
for effective strategic planning and for unified direction of the Armed Forces 
through an efficient command structure, but not to establish a single Chief of 
Staff over the Armed Forces. 

I conclude that you are still going to continue to plan for the Army, 
and the Navy is going to plan, but then it goes into the overall com- 
mand structure for the final determination of your strategic plans. 

General Tayior. May I make an illustration that may help? Take 
the creation and training of an Army division, which is destined to 
go to an overseas command. The Army, as such, at home mobilizes, 
recruits, trains, clothes, equips, makes combat-ready, moves to port, 
and turns the division over to the proper transportation authorities 
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for its movement overseas. All that is being done by the Army back 
home. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Taytor. It arrives overseas, a trained division, combat- 
ready. It is turned over then to the unified commander, for his pur- 
poses. Now, he doesn’t get into its internal organization then and 
control the courts- martial, the morning reports, and things like that. 
That remains within the unit. But he does give it military missions, 
tasks to perform, which are a part of the general war plan. Now, 
the supervision of the latter kind of activity rests with the Joint Staff. 
The other type of activity, which I refer to as internal, goes back to 
the Department. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. Let’s pursue this phase of the situation. 

In December of 1941, they dumped tons of bombs on our battleships 
and our fortifications and wiped out 50 percent of our fleet, and, I 
think, some 3,000 or more lives. At that time, what kind of a com- 
mand structure did you have? 

General Taytor. Well, we had our peacetime structure. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, let me preface it: Was the Army going in their 
direction, the Navy going in their direction, and the ‘Air Force going 
in their direction, or did you have an overall planning group at that 
time ? 

General Tayxor. Of ¢ course, I will have to depend upon the memory 
of a major, I believe. We had the two departments, of course—the 
War Department and the Navy Department. And then there was 
a Joint Board which undertook 

Mr. Gavin. I didn’t get you. Will you start over again, so I get 
it clear in my mind? 

General Taytor. There were only two departments. 

Mr. Gavin. Two departments? 

General Taytor. The War Department and the Navy Department. 
The Secretaries reported directly to the President. Also reporting 
directly to the President was a Joint Board, between the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff of the Army, that undertook 
to dovetail war plans. 

Mr. Gavin. But did they dovetail, when we were surprised ? 

General Taytor. They had lots of meetings, but it has been said 
that their efforts were somewhat limited, judged by the present-day 
requirement. 

Mr. Gavin. They were primitive by the present-day requirements ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Of that day ? [ Laughter. ] 

Put down “of this day,” too. 

On June 25 of 1950, we moved—well, let’s go back a little further. 

In 1949, as I recall, as a member of this committee, Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal—we had a budget of $17 billion. That was cut 
back, if I recall correctly, to $14 billion. 

Then Lous Johnson came in as Secretary of Defense and Secretary 
Forrestal went out. And we were economy-minded back in those 
days, and it was cut back another couple of billion dollars, to $1114 
billion or $12 billion at that time. 

We skeletonized our Army, Navy, and our Air Force. Nobody 
seemed to be too particularly concerned. Then we had Korea. We 
moved into Korea. And what do we have? 
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We had a few bazookas and a few obsolete tanks. We called back 
the Reserves. We pushed them into Korea. We were nearly pushed 
back into the sea at Pusan, the most humiliating incident that ever 
occurred in the history of this Nation. We were not set. We were not 
prepared. 

I just wondered what kind of a command structure you had back 
at that time, to find ourselves in the condition we found ourselves 
when we moved into Korea. 

What was the picture there, as to command structure ? 

General Taytor. I think our difficulties there are what some of 
you alluded to, that no command structure could have ever cured. A 
command structure won’t replace the absence of means in being 

Mr. Gavin. What was the command structure? Did you have a 
unified command, or were the Army, Navy, and the Air Force going 
in so many different directions, scattering your hits, and we couldn't 
coordinate them into winning a very desperate situation. 

General Taytor. We really had the remnants of the command 
left over from the war in the Pacific, thinking of that area alone, and 
an occupation situation in Japan. So there was no tight organization, 
certainly, comparable to what we have now. 

It was, as I say, a wartime organization that had settled down into 
occupation structure. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, we had no command structure such as is being 
proposed here now. 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. That is an overall strategic planning group that pre- 
pares us. We were working in different directions. 

So, what is your opinion of this proposal that is before us today! 
Do you think it is a step in the right direction to eliminate duplica 
tions, overlapping and coordinating into some specific direction so 
we know where we are going in event we are suddenly plunged into 
another emergency ? 

General Tayior. I think of it more in terms of having a unified 
command post in existence around the clock, so that we can never be 
caught unprepared again by a sudden crisis of war. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think this proposal would ever lead to what 
has been referred to here as a German General Staff? 

General Taytor. I do not. 

Mr. Gavin. You do not. 

You think it is going to eliminate any 1 of the 3 services? 

General Taytor. I do not. 

Mr. Gavin. You think it is going to eliminate 1 part of any of the 3 
services, any part of the 3 services? 

General Taytor. Not insofar as the bill itself is concerned. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

General Taytor. Not insofar as any special provision of the bill is 
concerned. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think that the Secretary of Defense, because 
he asked for some flexibility in appropriations, would attempt in 
any way to abolish or remove any particular parts of any of the 
services ? 

General Taytor. I have the utmost confidence in the judgment of 
our present Secretary. 
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Mr. Gavin. You believe that this proposal would eliminate the 
Navy or the Marine Corps? 

General Tayxor. I do not. 

Mr. Gavin. You do not. 

Well, after all the difficulties we have had and listened to over the 
past several years about interservice rivalries and interservice byplays, 
and whether or not we are going to continue to have that remain, or 
where it is a question of who is going to have the Thor or the Jupiter, 
or who is going to have the antimissile missile Zeus, or the Air Force 
Wizard, and all of the personalities, feuds, and feelings and discrim- 
inations in the future years are going to be eliminated, and where we 
are going to simplify this whole structure and be able to get down 
and direct it the way we want it directed—now, do you feel, in the 
event that this proposal, legislation, is enacted into law, that is in 
any way going to be comparable to what might be called the German 
General Staff ? 

General Taywor. I can’t see any resemblance. 

Mr. Gavin. I haven’t any further question. 

The CuamMan. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. General Taylor, we really don’t know what your 
philosophy is because we have nothing in writing as to what you 
think on this legislation, other than the tooth- pulling process we are 
going to have to follow until we hit a nerve. Then we - know 
whether you are not or whether you are cold. So, really, I don’t 
know what to ask you, other than to fish around a little bit and maybe 
I will find out the areas which interest you. 

You said earlier, if my memory serves me correctly, that now that 
we have Secretary—at least in substance this was the impression I got 
from your response to the wavy from Mr. Kilday or Mr. Vinson, 
that now that we have Secretary McElroy, things may be better. Did 
you make that statement, or a statement similar to that? 

General Taytor. I am impressed with his decisiveness and I am 
sure that rapid decision will help a great deal in some of these fields. 

Mr. Rivers. Better than under his predecessor. 

[ Chorus of noes. | 

Mr. Rivers. Just wait a minute. I am asking these questions. 

Now, he is the one that made the statement. You think things will 
be better now than they were before under John Smith or John Jones, 
whomever it was? 

General Taytor. I stand by that statement, sir. I think they will 
be better. 

Mr. Rivers. You feel better, don’t you? 

General Taytor. I do. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you feel better about Redstone Arsenal ? 

General Taytor. What aspect of it, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. About its capacity to make a missile. 

General Taytor. I am very proud of its capacity to make a missile. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about now under McElroy. Do you think 
days look better for Redstone under McE lroy than they have for some 
time in the past? 

General Taytor. I am sure he realizes that Redstone Arsenal is a 
great national asset and will use it to the best interests of the Nation. 
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Mr. Rivers. Have you ever felt that certain other people didn’t 
feel exactly that? 

General Taytor. Did I what, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

(General Taylor confers.) 

Mr. Rivers. Have you ever had any concern for Redstone’s capacity 
to be in the picture in the past, or the United States Army to be in the 
missile picture in the past? Had you any concern over that ? 

General Taytor. I am not quite sure of the drift of your question, 
but I have always been concerned over the Army making a maximum 
contribution in the missile field. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you ever feel that certain people somewhere in 
the hierarchy of the military never had the same appreciation for 
the capacity of the Army—— 

General Taytor. No, I think 

Mr. Rivers. Just a minute, now. 

General Taytor. I think many people don’t realize its capability. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

General Taytor. I think many people don’t realize its capability 
because of lack of acquaintance with it. 

Mr. Rivers. Did it cause you any concern ? 

General Taytor. I am always very anxious for the agencies of the 
Army to be known for what they are. 

Mr. Rivers. Did it cause you any concern then ? 

General Tayior. In that same sense, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you feel better about it now ? 

yeneral Taytor. Yes, I feel we have a very fine leader in the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that ? 

General Taytor. I feel we have a very fine leader in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you said that certain things contained in this 
bill were being done now;; is that so? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. As it affects 

General Taytor. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Rivers. As it affects the Joint Staff? 

General Taytor. We are drawing plans in the Joint Staff in antici- 

vation for a structure which we would want if this bill, or something 
Fike it, is produced. 

Mr. Rivers. If this bill is not passed, will you junk the plans that 
you now have for the Joint Staff? 

General Taytor. They would be affected thereby. I don’t know 
that they would necessarily be entirely nullified. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you familiar with the National Security Act? 

General Taytor. Not asa lawyer; asa soldier. 

Mr. Rivers. What about as a soldier? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you familiar with that part of the National 
Security Act that delineates the roles and missions of the United 
States Army ? 

General 'Taytor. I am. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you know enough about this bill to state whether 
or not this bill would affect that ? 
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General Taynor. Yes, I think that that paragraph can be nullified 
by the action of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. If this bill were passed, it would repeal the present 
National Security Act to the point of that inconsistency ; is that your 
understanding ? 

General Tayvor. I am referring, of course—as you know probably 
better than I—to the transferability of functions. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Taytor. Under the text of this bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, whom do you think should decide your roles and 
missions, the Congress or the Secretary of Defense, acting as execu- 
tive manager for the President / 

General Taytor. Well, I think to a large degree the roles and 
missions are a military matter. They should be appraised by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Chiefs of Staff should recommend 
changes to the Secretary of Defense, which I hope he would follow. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think the Congress should have anything to do 
with it ? 

General Taytor. Whenever the law is affected, certainly Congress 
must be as well. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you recognize the fact that the Constitution selects 
the Congress to provide a military ? 

General Taytor. I realize I would have no Army today if it weren’t 
for you gentlemen. Iam very grateful for that. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

General Taytor. I recognize I would have had no Army for which I 
would be Chief of Staff without the support of you gentlemen of 
Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. Then, do you recognize a corresponding responsibility 
that it is our constitutional mandate to provide which shall be which 
and what shall be what? Do you question that? 

General Taytor. No; I have no answer to that, because I am not 
exactly sure what you mean. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean exactly what I said about the roles and missions. 

General Taytor. Well, the roles and missions—actually—— 

Mr. Rivers. I am not talking about the functions. 

General Taytor. It is hard for me to distinguish between a function 
and a role and mission. I am not sure whether you make the distinc- 
tion or not. 

Mr. Rivers. If you don’t know, I don’t think I can change you. I 
want to ask you this: Do you feel that this statute now, under which 
you exist, impedes your capacity to adequately prepare for the era in 
which we now find ourselves ? 

General Taytor. The new bill or the present ? 

Mr. Rivers. The present law. 

General Taytor. I would say our setup in the Pentagon is defective 
in that we do not have this permanent command post which I referred 
to, ready to conduct military operations at any hour of the day. 

Mr. Rivers. They don’t have it now under the present law ? 

General Taytor. No. Actually, of course, it is not entirely a matter 
of law. We don’t have it under our present organization. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have it. Could you have it under existing 
law ? 
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General Taytor. It would be very difficult with the limitation of 
personnel which is in the present law. 

Mr. Rivers. With what familiarity you have with this bill, is it 
possible under this bill for the Secretary of Defense, acting as executive 
agent of the Commander in Chief of the United States, to take from 
you your missions in the missile field ¢ 

General Tayvor. I think he could. 

Mr. Rivers. Could he take from you your missions in amphibious 
warfare ¢ 

General Tayior. I think he could take virtually all of those func- 
tions, if the bill is passed, but if a statutory function were involved, 
Congress would have to be notified 30 days in advance. 

Mr. Rivers. Thereby, could he not destroy the effectiveness if he 
were so minded? Let’s say an individual. Don’t let’s speak in the 
present tense, don’t let’s spe: ak in the past tense. But let’s s speak in the 
future. Could someone in the future nullify a service, if he were 
minded, by taking from it its roles, missions, and functions under this 
act ¢ 

General Tayior. Well, I think it is always possible to conceive of 
those things. I don’t think it is plausible, frankly 

Mr. Rivers. I say, he could do it, if he were - minded, under this 
proposal ? 

General Tayvor. I think that is legally possible, although, again, 
highly improbable. 

Mr. Rivers. Legally possible. Therefore, if I said to you under 
this bill a President so minded might destroy the Air Force in its 
slletdipennin the Army in its effectiveness, the N ‘avy in its effective- 
ness, and the Marine Corps in its effectiveness, if he were so minded, 
it would be legal under this proposal ? 

General Taytor. Well, I don’t think the Congress would let him do 
those things. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not talking about what Congress would do. I 
am talking about what is in this bill. Because you 1 will then be living 
under Executive order, and not under law. You would be living 
under order of man, and not under constitutional procedure, or statu- 
tory law. If we give him the contents of this bill, that is. 

I am not talking about the present. I am talking about the future. 
Because I know that the present President wouldn’t do anything that 
would be subject to question. I know that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

Mrs. St. George / 

Mrs, St. GrorGr. Mr. Bates. 

The CriArkMAN. Since you are sitting there, I am going to elevate 
you. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Thank you very much, indeed, Mr. Chairman. 

General Taylor, pursuing what Mr. Rivers just asked, you say 
that it is a possible thing, in the forseeable future, that the roles, mis- 
sions, and functions could be changed and many of your functions 

taken from you. Now, do you think that this is desirable, as written 
in this legisaltion? Do you think that is a desirable feature in the 
legislation ¢ 

General Taytor. Well, as of today, I see no desirable major change 
of roles and missions among the services. I couldn’t say that neces- 
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sarily 10 years from now I would be of the same opinion. I must say 
my overall philosophy—and I am sure some of the gentlemen of the 
committee will not agree with this—is that the Secretary of Defense is 
a man who has been given great responsibility. I must say you can’t 
discharge great responsibility without great authority. Consequent- 
ly, by nature, I am on the side of giving authority to the man that has 
responsibility. 

Mrs. Sr. ee Yes, sir. Now, to pursue the matter still further, 
isn’t it a fact that under present law the President of the United 
States, as Commander in Chief, could do this very thing today if he 
so desired? Hasn’t he the power to change the roles, missions, and 
functions ¢ 

General Taytor. Not those protected by the law, as I understand it. 
I must reiterate, I am not qualified in legal phraseology. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Therefore, this piece of legislation would not 
only give to the Secretary, but would also give to the President, under 
law, powers that they do not have today; is that correct? 

General Taytor. My understanding is that at the present time those 
functions which are not combatant in nature can now be transferred, 
but this law would broaden it so it includes combatant functions also. 
Mrs. St. Grorce. So that is one of the very few changes under the 
aw. 

The Cuamman. Combat missions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Now, General, to come to another question. We 
have had a great deal of discussion about staff and the enlargement 
of the staff under the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. Now, I under- 
stand that under the present legislation that we are now studying, no 
one will be left on the staff for more than 3 years; is that correct? 

General Taytor. That is it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. And then they would have to automatically be 
rotated. They might possibly come back. They might possibly not 
come back. 

Do you consider that 3 years is long enough to develop and train a 
top staff officer ? 

General Tayrxor. I think it is about right, Mrs. St. George. The 
people we assign to these pare, of course, are highly trained staff 
officers when they leave their service. As a matter of policy, I try 
never to send an officer to the Joint Staff now who has not had General 
Staff experience with the Army. I think the other services have a 
comparable practice. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Then when we are talking about this 3 years-——— 

General Taytor. They are professionals when they got there. 

Mrs. Sr. Groroe. It really goes much further than 3 years, because 
he already had some staff training before he goes on ? 

General Taytor. He may have had just before, or he may have had 
a previous tour. 

Mrs. St. Georcr. You don’t feel, then, that we are making it difficult 
to develop a first-class staff officer by this limitation ? 

General Taytor. No; I do not see that, frankly. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. You think it is an advantage to have the 3-year 
limitation ? 

General Taytor. I think it is about right to have that 8-year 
limitation. 

Mrs. Sr. Gzoroe. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Philbin, you are next. 

Mr. Puirer. I have just limited questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, reference has been made to the implications of the so-called 
es ussian unified staff, and you have made some comments about 
that. 

If you felt that sincere and thoughtful people in and out of the Con- 
gress, throughout the country, honestly believe that this bill might 
result ina Prussianized staff, would you be willing to approve language 
in the bill as might eliminate such fears and objections ? 

General Tayxor. Well, first, I would hope that by explanation 
the fears of reasonable people w ill be allayed. 

Secondly, I would agree to language which did not really impede 
the proper functioning of this body. 

Being the chief of a general staff, I find it difficult to understand 
really the aversion felt ‘by some people to the term “General Staff.” 
Business has general staffs. We have general-type staffs in the Army 
all the way down to the division. It ‘is just an efficient and conven- 
tional way to group helpers to senior general. So I would just hope 
by explanation that the principle would be accepted. 

Mr. Putiern. Well, you would not object to any change in this bill 
that might make it clear that those fears were not well founded ? 

General Taytor. Oh, no. I think if by that language the purpose 
co: be served, certainly explanation and clarification aint well 

elp 

Mr. Puen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. General Taylor, I do not want to take any of your time, 
excepting to ask whether or not you listened or are familiar with the 
testimony of General Twining before the committee generally ? 

General Taytor. I have tried to follow it. Iam sure I do not have 
all the detail. 

Mr. Bares. Are you in accord with the views which he has expressed, 
either here or elsewhere ? 

General Taytor. Well, again, I do not have the full text. I know of 
no conflict, generally, in our views on this particular legislation. 

Mr. Bares. You have consulted with him and you know you are in 
consonance with his ideas on that ? 

General Taytor. Yes, I think you can say we are. We discussed 
these matters and I never detected any major divergency. 

Mr. Bares. You indicated a couple of times you were not a lawyer, 
and I presume from that, although you are wedded to the principles 
which General Twining enunciated, you are not wedded to the language 
of the bill proposed. 

You want to accomplish the things which he indicated he wants to 
accomplish ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hess, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Hess. I have just a couple of short questions, Mr. Chairman, 
if youdo not mind. I would appreciate it. 

General, referring again to the Joint Chiefs, the increase, as the 
Secretary said, would possibly be 200. That would give the Army 
possibly 65 additional officers on the Joint Chiefs. 
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General TayLor. Something like that. 

Mr. Hess. Would those officers be replaced in the Department of 
the Army ? 

General Tayvor. Certainly many of them would not. It is very 
difficult when you start a new organization to transfer one for one. 
But I would hope that there would be a comparable shrinkage in the 
requirement in the Army staff. 

Mr. Hess. But you would still have to have your staff in the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

General Tayvor. Oh, yes, sir, a large staff. 

Mr. Hess. And you would have to replace some of the officers ? 

General Taytor. I suspect so. 

Mr. Hess. So you would have a duplication really / 

General Taytor. No, I would not say that. I would rather say that 
we are moving certain functions up and we would have to learn by 
experience just how it affected our personnel requirements. 

Mr. Hess. I see. 

General Tayxor. I have found that generally to be the way it works 
out when you start a new headquarters any place. 

Mr. Hess. One other question. You are familiar with the provision 
in the bill that would permit officers to transfer from one service to 
another ? ; 

General Tayvor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Would you care to comment on that, what the reason is 
for it? 

General Tayxor. I think it isa good provision. It should be pos- 
sible for an officer who has discovered perhaps even late in life he has 
an aptitude or an ability which is needed more in one service than 
another and wants to go to it, to make that transfer. 

I would be very much surprised if very many officers take advantage 
of it, however. 

Mr. Hess. It would apply probably to engineering officers and offi- 
cers in such categories. 

General Taytor. Couldbe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. All right, that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Lankford, have you any questions ! 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Not at this present time, sir. 

The CHarrMan. General Devereux, any questions ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I would like to reserve my time, if I may. 

Mr. Devereux. I know everybody is a little bit concerned about this 
question of a general staff. How would you recommend it would be 
possible to eliminate cliques, if you will, from having control ? 

General Taytor. Well, I have never encountered cliques in my own 
service and I would not expect to encounter them in this area. 

Mr. Devereux. Are you familiar with the so-called Manchu law of 
some years ago ¢ 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. A little louder, General. 

Mr. Devereux. The Manchu law, you remember some years ago, I 
believe required officers to go out of Washington to go into the field. 

General Tayior. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Every so many years. 
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General Taytor. It still applies to the Army. 

Mr. Deverevx. It still applies to the Army. Then because you are 
not aware of having any cliques in the Army, you cannot make any 
recommendations how we could prevent anything like that from grow- 
ing up. 

General Taytor. Well, if you have that fear, I think the limited 
service requirement in the Joint Staff—I do not recommend it for that 
reason—would certainly tend to reassure one. 

Mr. Devereux. The limited service on the Joint Staff ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Then maybe a limited service on any staff billet, 
perhaps out with the 

General Tayvor. I don’t know historically the reason for the Man- 
chu law, but Lam all for it as a practical thing. I think an officer gets 
stale in a place like the Pentagon in 4 years and should be moved on. 
To me it is a sound provision, as I say, regardless of any questions of 
clique. 

Mr. Devereux. I can’t of course, speak for the Army, but I do 
know in. my past experience in the Marine Corps we had what was 
known as the “He: idquarters to Haiti” crowd. 

General Taytor. That is an attitude held in most military organ- 
izations. 

Mr. Devereux. I didn’t say “Hades.” [Laughter. ] 

[ said “Haiti.” They went down and served in the gendarme, with 
additional pay, and then come back to headquarters, back and forth 
like that. 

That sort of thing is liable to grow up in such an organization as 
this, where people will go from the General Staff of the C hiefs of 
Staff out to the United Command and back again. 

General Taytor. They won’t if they are in the Army, and I can 
control them, because I think it distorts their career pattern and they 
will never develop their full potentiality. 

Mr. Devereux. I agree with you very thoroughly; yes. I hope 
that you would give some attention and perhaps make some recom- 
mendations to us so we might put some sort of a provision in the bill to 
prevent that from possibly coming up. 

General Taytor. Well, I would feel reason: ably sure that the Joint 
Chiefs, themselves, will develop internal rules which would prevent 
that from happening. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

General Tayxor. ( ‘ertainly, I would contribute to that. 

Mr. Devereux. One more question. Under the provisions of this 
bill, would it be possible to relegate the National Guard as it now 
exists, the Combat Reserve, back to the old concept of the Home 
Guard ? 

General Taytor. I can’t see that there is anything in the bill that 
bears on that, general. 

Mr. Devereux. The language is not loose enough or permissive 
enough to allow that to happen 1 

General Taytor. I don’t see that it could possibly. Some of the 
lawyers may see some loopholes, but I have never seen anything like 
that. 

Mr. Devereux. I hope somebody will give an answer. I asked that 
question the other day and as yet we have not gotten an answer. 
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General Taytor. I can assure you I would not be for it if I thought 
such a possibility existed. 

Mr. Devereux. I realize that. Would you have somebody prepare 
a very definite answer to that ? 

(Mr. Smart hands.) 

Mr. Devereux. That is not it. This is an answer in connection with 
federalizing the National Guard. But what I am talking about is 
changing of the role and missions and by that means 

General Taytor. I see. 

Mr. Devereux. Relegating the present structure of the National 
Guard back to the old Home Guard. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. I will have that examined. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Question: Is there anything in H. R. 11958 which can result in the relegation 
of the National Guard to the status of a home guard? 

Answer: The Army National Guard is not a part of the Department of Defense, 
except when in the active service of the United States, and H. R. 11958 does not 
provide authority to make it a part of the Department of Defense. Hence the 
Secretary of Defense may not, under his power to transfer, reassign, abolish, or 
consolidate functions, affect the Army National Guard as such. The Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, a Reserve component of the Army, appears to 
have no functions peculiar to it which could be the subject of the kind of transfer, 
reassignment, abolition, or consolidation contemplated by the proposed revision 
of section 202 (c) (5) of the National Security Act. As the Army National Guard 
is composed of the same types of units as the Army, any change in the com- 
batant functions of the Army would presumably result in a corresponding change 
in the Army National Guard, as well as the Army Reserve and the Regular Army. 
However, there is nothing in H. R. 11958 which can result in the relegation of 
the National Guard to the status of a home guard unless the Army is relegated 
to such a status. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, members of the committee, it is 4 o’clock. I suggest we take 
a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, when we will start with 
Mr. Van Zandt and then Mr. Price or Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Hébert. 

The Cuatrman. General, we will have to ask you to please return 
in the morning. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, General. 

(Whereupon, at 4:04 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 





House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, April 30, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Cuatrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, no doubt you are aware of the fact that 
yesterday the Senate passed the pay bill, known as H. R. 11470. There 
are several Senate amendments that I think should be considered in 
conference. 

I am suggesting that Mr. Kilday, the chairman of the subcommittee, 
who presented the bill in such splendid fashion and wrote such a far- 
reaching, constructive, and effective pay bill—I am asking Mr. Kilday 
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on behalf of the Armed Services Committee to take the bill from the 
Speaker’s desk, disagree to all amendments and ask for a conference 
with the Senate. 

I ask that the following be named conferees: Mr. Kilday, Mr. Rivers, 
Mr. Hébert, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Gavin, Mr. Patterson, and Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Kilday, will you handle it on the floor ¢ 

Mr. Katpay. Mr. Chairman, I agree that the bill should go to con- 
ference. I wonder as to the parliamentary situation. Did they re- 
quest a conference ¢ 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes; all we have to do is agree to the conference. 

The CHairman. The conferees are named. I am suggesting to Mr. 
Kilday that the seven senior men on the committee be the conferees. 
Now General Taylor. 

General Taytor. First with regard to the pay bill, I know all the 
other Chiefs of Staff would like to join me in expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the armed services to this committee and to the Senate com- 
mittee for the action taken. We are very grateful for the leadership 
Mr. Kilday has given it. 

I would like to revert to a point that Mr. Kilday raised yesterday, 
when he asked a question, as to whether or not the Department of De- 
fense has issued an order as of now transferring the executive agency 
from the department Secretaries. 

I answered yesterday I knew of no such order. I have since talked 
to General Twining and he would like me to clarify the fact that indeed 
my understanding is correct, that no order can be issued since the pres- 
ent Joint Staff as organized is not ready or able to take over this 
function. 

Hence, the transfer will have to await action on the Joint Staff. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kripay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Coatrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. I was, of course, greatly surprised yesterday when 
General Taylor made the statement with reference to the nonexistence 
of an order, because I was relying on the formal message of the Presi- 
dent to Congress on the 3d day of April. If I may, I would like to 
read some of the things therein. 

The CoarmmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kiunpay (reading) : 

So today the channel of military command and direction runs from the Com- 
mander in Chief to the Secretary of Defense, then to the Secretary of an execu- 


tive-agent department, then to a Chief of service, and then, finally to the unified 
commander. 

In time of emergency, the Secretary of the executive agent Department dele- 
gates to the service Chief his authority over the strategic direction and conduct 
of combat operations. 

Thus, ultimately, the Chief of an individual service issues in the name of the 
Secretary of Defense orders to a unified commander. The role of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in this process is to furnish professional advice and staff assist- 
ance to the Secretary of Defense. I consider this chain of command cumbersome 
and unreliable in time of peace and not usable in time of war. Clearly, the 
Secretaries of the military departments and Chiefs of individual services should 
not direct unified operations and, therefore, should be removed from the command 
channel. 

Accordingly, I have directed the Secretary of Defense to discontinue the use 
of military departments as executive agents for unified commands. 
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Further down in the President’s message to Congress is this 
paragraph : 

With the operational channel now running from the Commander in Chief to 
the Secretary of Defense directly to the unified commanders, rather than through 
the military departments, the Joint Staff must be further unified and strengthened 
in order to provide the operational planning assistance heretofore largely fur- 
nished by staffs of the military departments. 

It probably will be remembered that I had asked Mr. McElroy on 
the first day of the hearings, in attempting to separate those things 
which would be: accomplished by administrative action and those things 
required of legislation—that I asked him if this was now an accom- 
plished fact. He said that it was, except that the ceiling of 210 had 
to be removed. 

On more than one occasion, I asked General Twining if it was an 
accomplished fact. He said that it was, except for the 210 limitation 
that needed to be removed. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Patterson, General Twining stated 
that they were awaiting legislation in order to accomplish this. 

asked Mr. Patterson to yield to me, and then asked General 
Twining if it was not in accomplished fact. Heand Mr. Coolidge then 
hesitated because Ih: ad not included the 210 limitation in the 
question. 

When I included the 210 limitation in the question, they agreed that 
that was correct ; it was an accomplished fact. 

So I was taken greatly by surprise on yesterday when General 
Taylor testified as to the situation as it now exists. 

I am just wondering about this language : 

I consider this chain of command cumbersome and unreliable in time of peace 
and not usable in time of war— 
has caused such cumbersomeness and unreliability—I am surprised if 
has not been removed as of this time, which is possible by administra- 
tive action. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Hébert—we had reached the point it was Mr. Hébert’s time to 
be recognized. Mr. Hébert, you are recognized. 

Mr. Hésert. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

General Taylor, when did you see the final form of this legislation 
before it was submitted by the Department of Defense? When was 
the last time? 

General Taytor. I saw it in the formative stage under several con- 
ditions. It first appeared simply as an organizational chart with an 
explanation being given by a spokesman as to the form it was taking. 
That was discussed by the Armed Forces Policy Council, which in- 
cludes the uniformed service Chiefs, and our observations were lis- 
tened to at that meeting and certain changes effected. 

I next saw it before the so-called Coolidge Committee, where the 
chart had been modified with explanatory language. 

Then the next step was to transfer the chart, so to speak, into the 
language of the bill. 

I saw the legislation develop as reported to me by the Department 
Counselor who was a member of the panel working on the legislation. 

Finally, there was a session of the Armed Forces Policy| Council 
meeting very shortly before the bill was transmitted to the White 
House, where all of us had a final look at the text. 
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Actually, it was modified somewhat in the next 24 or 48 hours, but 
not substantially. 

Mr. Héserr. You said upon had a chance to look at it before it was 
submitted to the White House ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héperr, And after that it modified to some extent? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heésert. How long, in hours, did you see the final draft before 
it went to the White House; I mean the draft that you last saw, before 
it went to the White House? 

General Taytor. I am depending on memory. I would say 24 to 
48 hours. 

Mr. Héserr. You had it in your possession for 24 or 48 hours? 

General Tayior. I attended a meeting which considered it about 
that time in advance. 

Mr. Héserr. I am asking you how long you, as Chief of Staff of the 
Army, or your associates in the Army, had in your possession the 
draft of the bill to study it, to make any recommendations that you 
desired to make before it went to the White House ? 

General Taytor. I don’t think strictly speaking, the actual text ever 
went to the Army. Instead, it was handled by a legal panel, and 
the Army General Counsel was a member. 

Mr. H&éperr. Therefore, you as Chief of Staff never had an oppor- 
tunity to read the language of the bill? 

General Taytor. I would say I did, sir, because the counselor was 
referring back repeatedly to the Secretary of the Army and me sug- 
gested ch: inges to the proposed legislation, so we had an opportunity 
to comment. 

Mr. Hésert. Did you as Chief of Staff of the Army actually read 
the bill’s language ¢ 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Before it went tothe White House / 

General Taytor. As I say, in the final session of the Army Forces 
Policy Council meeting, after which there were some changes, but 
essentially the answer would be “yes.” 

Mr. Héserr. That you did rez ad the language ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Did you object to any of the language / 

General Taytor. There was a great deal of disc ussion, as you can 
imagine, over the various paragr aphs and advisory comments. Sug- 
gestions were submitted from all members of the Armed Forces Police y 
Coune il, including myself. 

Mr. Hénerr. Did you as Chief of Staff of the Army, object to any 
language in the bill ¢ 

General Taytor. I suggested several changes, several times. 

Mr. Héserr. Which ch: anges did you suggest ¢ 

General Taytor. There were a number, Mr. Hébert, and if you want 
me to be sure that I put them all in, you had better allow me to submit 
that this afternoon. I could cite some off the cuff. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, cite some off the cuff, because off the cuff you 
would remember the important ones. I am not interested in the 
unimportant ones. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. Of course, I was very much interested 
in the language which refers to the powers and the authority of the 
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Chief of Staff. That changed several times during discussion. I was 
not a proponent of the need to have the authority of the Army Chief 
of Staff, and the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force identical. 

I held the position that I was quite satisfied with the present rela- 
tionship of the Chief of Staff to the Secretary of the Army and gener- 
ally would prefer having that language retained. 

Mr. Héserr. Did you see the language which removed the right of 
bat pecretaries and the Joint Chiefs from coming to Congress, in the 

ii ¢ 

General Taytor. I did. 

Mr. Héserr. You agreed with that ? 

General Taytor. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Hésert. Then you expressed your dissatisfaction with that? 

General Tayxor. I put it this way: From a practical point of view 
I didn’t feel that it disturbed me because as a military man if I objected 
to anything done by, say, the Secretary of Defense, I would use the 
channel of going directly to the Secretary of Defense and then if 
necessary to the President. 

On the other hand, it did appear to me that the removal suggested 
a certain prohibition and from that point of view I felt it was unwise. 

Mr. Heésert. But you did not express yourself? 

General Taytor. Yes. ° 

Mr. Hésert. You remained silent ? 

General Taytor. Just as I expressed it to you. 

Mr. Hépert. I said you remained silent ? 

General Taytor. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Hésert. You remained silent. You did not express opposition 
to that clause. 

General Taytor. I expressed opposition, just as in the language I 
gavetoyou. I just repeated the position I expressed. 

Mr. Héserr. You did not press it? You did not press the oppo- 
sition ? 

General Taytor. I expressed my feeling that it was unwise to take it 
out. 

Mr. Héserr. But you did not press it. You merely expressed your- 
self and let it go at that ? 

General Taytor. I don’t know how I would press it, other than ex- 
press my view that I was against it. I did not appeal it, if that is the 
case, in the channel of command. 

Mr. Heésert. General, you are a fighting man. If you shoot 1 round 
of ammunition, you don’t know how to shoot 2? 

General Taytor. I would not overstate this, Mr. Hébert. I said it 
is unwise to take this out. I don’t think it will affect my behavior or 
my successor’s. 

‘Mr. Hézert. Of course, that is passive resistance, I will put it that 
way. I will ask you now: Do you think the members of the Joint 
Chiefs have a right to come to Congress on their own initiative? 

General Taytor. Since it has been in the law, personally I would 
agree it should be retained. Fg 

Mr. Hesert. Do you agree to separate administration of the 
services ? 
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General Tayior. That, of course, is a point that has been discussed 
very extensively. I personally do not entirely understand the differ- 
ence of the change in the law. 

Mr. Héserr. I will say this, General. During these hearings here, 
and in listening to the testimony of the learned witnesses who are ex- 
perts and are responsible individuals, I have never had a bill in all 
my years up here in Congress that so many knew so little about, and 
sitting at the witness stand and trying to defend it. 

Now you tell me you don’t quite understand it now. What is your 
impression of it? We would like to know. 

General Taytor. I will give you my impression. As you know, sir, 
I am not a lawyer and I know I am in the presence of very distin- 
guished lawyers. 

Mr. Héserr. I am not one,either. Iam asimple layman. 

General Taytor. I will give you my interpretation in soldier’s 
language, and I am not sure whether the analogy is accurate. 

Mr. Hesert. Good. 

General Taytor. It would seem that the difference between the 
Department either separately administered and not separately admin- 
istered is somewhat analogous to the difference between operational 
control and direct command. 

As I say, I am not sure that the legal experts would agree, but I 
think of it in those terms. In other words, the operational control— 
the commnader gives missions and requires performance from subordi- 
nate commanders, without getting into their business in a direct sense. 
Whereas, the true commander, uninhibited by any limitations of 
operational control, can do about anything he wants, in addition to 
giving mission type orders. 

Mr. Hésertr. Well from that I am to understand that your appre- 
ciation in soldier’s language and interpretation is that under the bill 
as now written, deleting the words “separately administered” would 
give to the commander complete power over his command, and that 
means operational and everything that I can envision or you can 
envision ¢ 

General Taytor. I think it approximates that, as I understand the 
relationship. 

Mr. Heésert. It would approximate that; that is correct. I under- 
stand the same thing. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. So then that would reduce the Secretaries to mere 
janitors or office boys or pencil pushers; wouldn’t it? They would 
ave nothing to do. 

General Taytor. I think my answer to you, sir, is a similar answer 
I have given in other cases. It could be that way, I suppose, if the 
authority were misused. I do not think it is a likely development. 

Mr. Hénertr. That is the thing we are worried about, General, is 
the authority that could well be misused. We are not challenging 
your good intentions, particularly you and other Chiefs. 

What we are concerned about and many members have repeatedly 
said: We are concerned about what the law says and what could hap- 
pen under the worst circumstances, because the history of all these re- 
organization acts, since the very beginning, has been that the fears 
expressed in the previous proposals or the proposals which have been 
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removed into future legislation—I think the history of the whole 
action will determine that. 

Mr. Kizpay. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Hépserr. Certainly. 

Mr. Kiutpay. General, wouldn’t you prefer that Congress appro- 
priate the funds, operating funds of the Army to the Department 
of the Army, 1 -ather than to the Secretar y of Defense / 

General Taytor. I would certainly prefer to preserve the identity 
of the Army appropriation. I think it could be done probably by 
several administrative devices. 

Mr. Kirpay. That it be definitely appropriated to the Army / 

General Taytor. I think we need to know what funds we can count 
on ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, you understand that one of the purposes 
for removing “separately administered” is to make clear that those 
tunds can be appropriated to the Secretary of Defense rather than to 
the Department of the Army / 

General Taytor. My understanding, sir, of the desire of the De- 
partment of Defense is not to remove, say, the Army funds from the 
Army identification, but rather to put them all in a single package, 
preserving the identity of the funds, which I would think could be 
a practical course of action. 

Mr. Kinpay. You agree that then the Secretary of Defense would 
have the power of spending the money, choosing the contractor, choos- 
ing the company to supply the weapon to the Army, and so on, rather 
than the Army doing it ¢ 

General Taytor. I am not sure, Mr. Kilday. I would have to dis- 
cuss that with the lawyers. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, the man who has the money is the boss. 

General Taytor. I couldn’t argue with that. 

Mr. Kitpay. You can’t deny that, can you! That is all. 

Mr. Héserr. General, just one more question and I want to bring 
up something that has been discussed and seems to bring out cries 
whenever the words are used. But I do want to get a clear under- 
standing. And that is the so-called General Staff concept. 

I can't add anything to the manner in which Mr. Kilday has de- 
scribed it. But are you in agreement with the other witnesses, or in 
disagreement, that the concept of the General Staff as envisioned in 
this bill would not develop what is known as the German military 
concept of a staff ¢ 

General Tayvor. I can’t see that at all, Mr. Hébert, because to me 
this job is going on now. It is being done by General Staff officers in 
the Pentagon. It just happens they are separated, first in the Joint 
Staff, and then in the service staffs. 

As I indicated yesterday, to me it is nothing more than moving all 
these people into a single area and putting them under the Director 
of the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Hérerr. Now, of course, there is one potent observation made, 
and repeatedly made, also by those who disagree, of the possibility of 
the ultimate German staff. However, all elements are here, as I see it. 

I share that with Mr. Kilday. And then the reliance is made that 
the German staff was only an Army staff. Do you agree with that? 

General Taytor. I think that is what people usually mean when 
they telk about the Prussian General Staff. I think they are talking 
about the Army staff. 
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Mr. Héperr. 1 know. You consider that an element that would not 
be present in this staff, that this is not only an Army staff? 

General Taytor. No, no doubt in any sense of the word. This is 
having really in the Pentagon, a duplicate, a replica, if you will, of 
what we have in the CINCEUR Headquarters in Paris, and what we 
have in Honolulu or the Pacific area. 

Mr. Hépserr. That is right. If the elements are present in this con- 
cept as were undoubtedly present in the Army concept, where you had 
only an Army General Staff and here you have the possibility and 
the potential of a staff three times greater than the German staff and 
all encompassing and filling in all the elements which were missing in 
the Army General Staff, to make this a complete military staff, because 
you have the Air Force, the Navy, and the Army in this concept which 
could lead to the man on horseback. 

General Taytor. Sir, 1 would say there are at least two fundamental 
ditferences which I think eliminate, to me at least, the concern that 
you feel. The most important one is this. The German Army General 
Staff controlled functions wise everything down to the last private in 
the ranks of the Army. 

In other words, it was complete and penetrated the entire structure. 
This idea of a Joint Staff is quite different. It deals only with certain 
very limited functions, those functions which are now properly per- 
formed by an overseas unified commander. The command does not go 
down all the way through the ranks, by any manner of means. 

So it is quite limited. The other point, of course, is the character of 
the people on the German General Staff. They were professional 
general staff officers. They did nothing else. They had a single doc- 
trine of war. They were frozen intellectually, if you will, into a certain 
concept. That can’t exist under the kind of rotation concept we have 
here, 

Mr. Héserr. Well, General, isn’t the philosophy of a staff reflected 
in what has been recommended? As I understand the testimony given 
and the many things I have read, the greatest influence on this propo- 
sition came from individuals whose greatest service in the Army has 
been on the staff and not in the field of command. 

General Taytor. I had never thought of it in those terms. The 
people involved were very distinguished soldiers who had had wide 
experience. 

Mr. Héserr. No doubt about it. 

General Taytor. But I can assure you that I have had largely com- 
mand experience, and I am all for it. 

Mr. Héserr. But did you not influence this legislation? I asked 
you very closely about this, and you expressed opinions. But I un- 
derstand General Gruenther, General Clay, and even General Eisen- 
hower, all had great staff bac kgrounds. 

So I think there is a lot of similarity in what might happen. 

The CHarrmMan. Let me—— 

General Taytor. May I make one statement ¢ 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. Certainly. 

General Taytor. In response to the final point, I submitted recom- 
mendations in written form to the Coolidge committee, which were 
my personal views, and not the Army’s views, on reorganization. 
While I don’t suggest that my view has influenced the setup of the 
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staff essentially, my recommendations were very close indeed to what 
this bill contains. 

The Cyatrman. Let me clear—thank you very much, General. 
Thank you, Mr. Hébert. 

Let me clear up one line of thought. Would not there be unilateral 
thinking in the Joint Staff if the Chairman of the Joint Staff was 
given the authority to plan entirely the work of the Joint Staff? 

Now the proposal of the bill is that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff map out and control the work of the Joint Staff. 

If that takes place, then you are bound to have the concept of the 
Chairman in the thought of the Joint Staff. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are, therefore, pushed aside by that line of thought in the bill; 
isn’t that correct ? 

General Taytor. May I comment a little on the position of the 
Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

General Tay tor. I support the language of the bill referring to the 
Chairman, not only because I think it is good administration, but 
actually it records what in practice inevitably must be done. 

I was quite startled to find that the Chairman at present does not 
have the power to ask the Joint Staff to undertake study projects. 

I think in point of practice he probably has in the past, because 
I think it is inevitable—the work must go on and the Chiefs can’t 
always be in session. 

I don’t consider that this bill really inflates the Chairman beyond 
what he is now, which is the No. 1 military man of the United States. 

The Cuarmman. But if the Joint Chiefs of Staff are denied the 
privilege and opportunity of submitting propositions to the Joint 
Staff, then the Joint Chiefs of Staff are completely divorced from 
the operations and problems submitted to the Joint Staff and, there- 
fore, you would have unilateral thinking if the control was entirely 
in the Chairman. 

General Tayxtor. That would be true, sir, if the control were 
entirely in the Chairman. But I don’t consider that that is the case. 

Actually, the Joint Chiefs can refer work to the Staff as well as 
the Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that, as it is set up today. But under 
the language of this bill the Chairman is the main one that plans the 
operation—the problem before the Joint Staff. 

General Taytor. Well 

The Cuamman. Read the language of the bill. Get the language 
of the bill there, Mr. Blandford. It says exactly that. It shall be 
under the direction of the Chairman. And if the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are denied or do not have a voice in the Joint Staff, then you are 
bound to have unilateral thinking on the part of the Joint Staff. 

General Taytor. Let me illustrate how we operate now, Mr. Chair- 
man. The Director of the Joint Staff is a heutenant general, Air 
Force, at the present time. He is the man who really watches the 
work in the Staff and brings it up in proper form for consideration 
by the Joint Chiefs. 

I do not consider there will be any change in that general procedure 
under the terms of this bill, although it does give in writing for the 
first time the power of the Chairman to refer projects to the Staff. 











But when it comes back up for a decision, Mr. Vinson, it must go 
through the Joint Chiefs as such. 

Hence, I would consider the control of the Joint Chiefs unaffected 
by the 

The CuarrmMan. Under the proposal now, the Chairman selects the 
Director. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Under the proposal now. Then the Chairman— 
where is that other section ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. At the beginning, Mr. Chairman. It says, “There 
is under the Chairman.” 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Top of page 9. 

The CHArrMAN (reading) : 

There is under the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff a Joint Staff, 


selected by the Chiefs of Staff with the approval of the Chairman. The Joint 
Staff shall be selected 


and so on. Continue: 





The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the approval of the Secretary, 
shall select the Director of the Joint Staff. 

Now here is the point I am trying to make. The interpretation 
I put on this, as it is written here, is that the Chairman of the Joint 
Staff, in selecting the Director and having control of the Joint Staif, 
therefore would ring about the unilateral thought of the Chairman 
into the Joint Staff and the Joint Chiefs of Staff would not have 
anything to do with the Joint Staff. 

General Taytor. I don’t have that fear, Mr. Chairman, because 
the work of the Joint Staff is reviewed everyday by the Joint Chiefs. 

The CHArrman. Anyhow, it would be sound, would it not, to say 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman shall plan the work 
of the Joint Staff ? 

General Taytor. Practically that is the way, of course, we do our 
work. 

The Cuarrman. Anyhow that is the way it should be spelled out, 
that both of you and not just one would do that. Then you would 
nullify the thought that the Joint Staff Chairman would be the only 
one that would direct the planning that was before the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Rivers. And you would not have unilateral thinking. 

The Cuarrman. And you would not have unilateral thinking but 
you would have the thinking of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as well as 
the Chairman and Director in the Joint Staff. 

General Taytor. Mr. Chairman, may I read one sentence from the 
text ? 

The Joint Staff under its Director, shall perform such duties as the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Joint Chiefs of Staff may 

The Cuarrman. That is right. When you put that in there, then 
ge are frozen out. The Joint Chiefs of Staff don’t have anything 
to do. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes; they do. 

_ The Cuarrman. And, therefore, you bring about unilateral think- 
ing. 
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Now if you include Joint Chiefs of Staff in that, then you do not 
bring it up. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I explain the problem area 
here? Under existing law, the Joint Staff is under the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This proposal is to put the Joint Staff under the 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now this proposal also, to clarify a cloudy issue, 
permits the Chairman as well as the Joint Chiefs of Staff to assign 
duties to the Joint Staff. 

The problem arises in the change in the law which says that the 
Chairman shall select the Director. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now when you have a Joint Staff working under 
a Director and being responsible to that Director and the Chairman 
selects the Director, then you have the danger of unilateral thinking. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Huppiesron. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Therefore, to eliminate that, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff should not be frozen out of the Joint Staff operations. It should 
be a part and parcel with the Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s hear what General Taylor has to say about that. 

General Tayxor. I frankly do not find anything in the bill that 
really will affect the internal workings of the Joint Chiefs. It is true 
that the Chairman can refer work down and I think he should be 
allowed to do so. It is also true that the Joint Chiefs can refer work 
to the Staff but the members of this Joint Staff, remember, gentlemen, 
are selected officers—Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps- 
who are there for a 3-year tour. They bring in the points and views 
of their service. 

They are not going to become a captive audience to the Chairman, 
T assure you. 

The Cuarrman. Then you think this concept is sound, do you not, 
that there should be integral concepts of the three departments re- 
flected in the operation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as well as in the 
Joint Staff? 

General Taytor. Of course, the membership of the Joint Staff by 
its origin is such that these individuals bring their experience from 
their various services. They do not go there as delegates, so to speak. 
In fact, they are encouraged not to go back to their departments but 
really to think for themselves in this joint atmosphere. 

There is a related problem, Mr. Chairman, which I am not sure you 
are referring to, and that is: The services as such, have a legitimate 
interest in the work of the Joint Staff and that in the past has been 
controlled by the committees which are now to be taken out. 

The CHatrman. That is right. 

General Taytor. I am quite sure that kind of contribution must 
continue under the new arrangement and I think that obtains in sev- 
eral different ways. I would visualize that the Joint Chiefs would 
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never consider a paper or recommendation from the Joint Staff with- 
out having the service view as such appended thereto. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. General, if they are going to abolish the committee 
system—and yet you say that the committee system in one form or 
another will be utilized—what happens to these command decisions 
that have to be made, that the President referred to? 

General Taytor. The committee system of any sort will never work 
for operational-type decisions. In other words, if a ship has to be 
moved from A to B, if the action of a division has to be controlled 
abroad, that must be done rapidly, and, within the Operations Divi- 
sion of this Staff, I would expect that kind of work to be handled. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then the counterpart of the committee system that 
you are referring to really refers to joint planning ? 

General Taytor. Planning. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Strategic planning and not to operation decisions. 

General Taytor. That is correct; in other words, the kind of thing 
in which time is not a factor, and in which debate and discussion is 
appropriate. The committee method is quite appropriate there, but 
not for the operations. 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I ask you two questions there, General Tay- 
lor? What is wrong with existing law that says that the Joint Staff 
will be under the Joint Chiefs of Staff and that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff shall select the Director? Why is it necessary to change the law 
to put the Joint Staff under the Chairman and to give the Chairman 
the authority to select the Director ? 

General Taytor. I, personally, hardly consider the change substan- 
tial. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then it wouldn’t make any difference if we retained 
it ? 

General Taytor. Probably not in a practical way. I do think that 
it is desirable for the Chairman to pick his own Director, because they 
work very close together. They are hand-in-glove in their interest, 
and to have no clash of personalities is highly desirable, and I am 
sure no Chairman would ever pick a man without consulting the 
Chiefs of Staff, also. 

The CuarrMan. But he is not required to do so under the proposal 
here. 

General Tayior. Not required to, but just knowing how we operate, 
I am sure we would, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then in view of the fact that he would probably 
consult them, there is no harm in putting in the thought that he should 
consuit and sort of have a unanimous agreement as to who shall be the 
Director. Because you know power is a great thing. The man who 
has power to say that this man shall be here—why ordinarily that man 
is going to do what the man who selects him says. 

Then if you had flexibility or had it fixed so that all of them had the 
voice in it, there would not be any harm, would there ? 

General Taytor. I am not sure personally. I am quite willing to 
trust the judgment of the present Chairman and any future Chairman 
in selecting him. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, just at this point. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. What do you think, General, of the idea of having a 
chairman of the service departments who would sit on the Board with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to act as a liaison between the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the service department, so they would be in contact at all 
times and they would be familiar with what was going on or any mat- 
ters they would want to present to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Taytor. Well, I would say, sir, there are four liaison officers 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff represented by the service chiefs. I am 
the liaison officer for the Army, for example. Admiral Burke for the 
Navy. Andsoon. Liaison is very close in the JC’s. 

Mr. Gavrn. In other words, the service departments represent the 
thinking of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; is that right? 

General Taytor. Of course, we have these two hats, Mr. Gavin, that 
of the service chief and that of the Joint Chief. 

I would say we all make a very honest and sincere effort to try to 
separate the two, so that we view the joint problem not strictly from 
a narrow service point of view. Inevitably, of course, we do carry 
our service background with us and go back to our other desk and 
have to deal with these problems at the service level. 

Mr. Gavin. Well the simplified plan that has been presented, then, 
in the final analysis—it would make no material difference there, be- 
cause you are representing the Army. So you are going to represent 
the thinking of the Chief of Staff. 

Is there such a wide gulf that if you had something of dire impor- 
tance that you wanted to get over to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that you 
couldn’t reach them to get your ideas across, or would you be under 
this setup blotted out from any contacts or liaison to express the 
thinking of the Department of the Army to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Taytor. No; I would say that our Department problems 
and joint problems are so enmeshed it is difficult to distinguish them. 

Mr. Gavin. They are integrated ¢ 

General Taytor. Very much so. 

Mr. Gavin. So in the final analysis you express the opinion, you as 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of the service department or 
the Department of the Army on that board ? 

General Tayuor. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrmMan. Mr. Patterson, anything? 

Mr. Patrrerson. No further questions. 

The CuHarman. Mr. Bray, any questions? 

Mr. Bray. There area few, General. 

It worried me some as to how this new setup as proposed is going 
to operate. 

I think I would like to go into one situation that has already devel- 
oped to see how it would have been changed if the present proposed 
legislation was in existence at that time, plus also the next plan which 
is to give the Secretary of Defense the right to move funds from one 
department to another. 

While it is not in this legislation yet, we have already been told that 
that is part of the overall plan, so I would like to go into both of them 
together. 

For that reason I want to ask you some questions regarding certain 
developments and actions at Redstone Arsenal. 
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I believe the Secretary of Defense—correct me if I am wrong—did 
attempt to stop the development of the Jupiter missile at Redstone. 
I believe that is correct ? 

General Taytor. No, sir, I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Bray. What? 

General Taytor. I am not aware of that fact. 

Mr. Bray. They told the Army to cease the development of the 
Jupiter IRBM. 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Last year. 

General Taytor. No,sir. That project is still going on. 

Mr. Bray. I know it is, but at one time wasn’t there an attempt 
made to stop the development of the IRBM? Iam not talking about 
all the activities at Redstone. There was a great deal of controversy 
about it in the newspapers. 

General Tayior. There has been, of course, a great deal of discus- 
sion in the last year or two on the question of the IRBM, but I can 
recall of no effort which would be of the nature you described, of 
stopping the use of Redstone for the Jupiter. 

It is true a great deal of the work is done by Chrysler also. 

Mr. Bray. I am well aware, General, that we are making a great 
deal of progress at Redstone. 

General Taytor. That is very true. 

Mr. Bray. Which I think we are all very proud of. 

General Tayuor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. But unless I was greatly misinformed and unless the 
newspapers were wrong, there was a general impression throughout 
the country that they did attempt to stop the development of that 
IRBM and stated there would only be one IRBM developed. You 
are aware of that, aren’t you ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. We have had this parallel development 
of the Thor-Jupiter for a long while. It is quite true, there was a 
great deal of debate as to whether or not one or the other should be 
discontinued, but as of this moment, the Jupiter program is going for- 
ward, largely at Redstone. 

Mr. Bray. I know, General, it is going forward now, but I am 
talking about last year—I forget exactly the month it was, when 
there was great discussion and I read in the press, especially from 
Alabama, about the grave mistake that was being made in stopping 
the Jupiter program. 

At that time the Secretary of Defense was bitterly criticized in the 
press for attempting to stop that program. Are you aware of any of 
that development, General ¢ 

General Taytor. No, sir. It may be, Mr. Bray, that we are talking 
about slightly different things. It is true that Secretary Wilson a 
year ago last November put out a directive that removed from the 
Army the operational use of that missile but we were still charged 
with its development and its early production. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions, Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. No. I won’t take up any more time. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. Mr. Winstead, any 
questions ? 

Mr. Winsreap. General Taylor, is the United States Army ready 
today to repel an attack ? 
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General Taytor. It is ready to fight at any time you w os it to go. 

Mr. Wriwnstrap. Do you believe you would have had : 1 stronger 
Army if we had had this legislation a year or 2 years ago as written? 

General Taytor. I could not identify the effect of ‘this bill with 
the development of any single service, like the Army. I would say 
that we would be in better shape to use the means available had we 
had this legislation. I am thinking largely of the military side of this 
question. 

Mr. Winsreap. Well, what does this bill provide that you could 
not already do under present law! Tell us the differences, just how. 

General Taytor. The point I made yesterday, Mr. Winstead, that 
this sets up a command post ready for war at any time. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, don’t you have that now ? 

General Taytor. We would have to improvise it to a degree. We 
would have to take the Joint Staff and throw into it reinforcements 
from the service staffs and really create that kind of headquarters. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. But you could do it under the present law if it was 
necessary ¢ 

General Tayior. Well, yes, but it would be highly undesirable to 
improvise, We should have it as a going concern. 

Mr. Winsteap. It could be done under the present law, but not as 

easily as it would be under this proposal / 

General Taytor. Yes. You see we have the 210 limitation on size, 
for one thing. Of course, if a real emergency arose, I presume that 
we could have temporary reinforcements sent in pending any change 
in the law. It would be a very awkward way to operate. 

Mr. Wrysteap. If I understand you and if I understand Secretary 
McElroy, there are certain powers given here, but you don’t feel like 
you would ever get a Secretary that would exercise this authority. 
That is the thing that worries most of us and my personal opinion 
is that I haven't seen too many people that disagree with what the 
President. says he wants and what the military say they want—l 
haven’t seen too much of a difference. There is very little difference 
in my opinion and in the opinion of others that you have the authority 
now to do most of what you want to do. 

I am about to conclude that this legislation may be to get the Ameri- 

can people to get off thinking that we should have done certain things 
that we haven't done. I can’t see the point. 

You testified here to many different questions that these things 
could be done but it would be more cumbersome to get around to 
doing it, 

I would like you to outline all the points that you feel you could do 
under the new law that you feel you can’t do right now under the 
present law. 

General Taytor. You like that orally from me? 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes; I would like for you to tell us just exactly 
the things you could do—not the things you could do more easily, 
but the things you could do under the new proposal, as to what you 
could do under the present law. 

General Taytor. To reply to that, I will have to go back to a sheet 
prepared by our legal people, because a great deal, of course, falls out- 
side of my military competence. 

Mr. WinsteEap. Yes, sir. 
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General Taytor. But there are about six points which I would just 
like to mention, without going into them in detail. 

The prohibition against transfer, reassignment 

Mr. Winsteap. Just a minute, General Taylor. Is it your legal de- 
partment or the legal department of the Defense Department ‘ 

General Taytor. This actually was produced, I think, by the law- 
yers of the Army, but it follows the interpretation of the bill which 
you gentlemen have had from Secretary McElroy. 

If you limit it to the military side, I can answer it very quickly and 
that is where I have a feeling of competence. I would stress the lan- 
guage which makes the unified commands directly responsible to the 
President and Secretary of Defense, for whom the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff will take action in the latter’s name and at his direction. 

Additionally the organization of this operation staff for the first 
time makes it possible to have a command post, which will be in exist- 
ence ready to go any time without improvisation. 

I would say those two points from the military side of the organiza- 
tion are the most important, and quite important. 

Mr. Rivers. Will the gentleman yield right there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. No, after you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Then the very heart of the whole proposed reor- 
ganization is the unified command ¢ 

General Tayor. It is from the military point of view, yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. From the military standpoint, yes, sir. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. That leads up to this question. If that be true, 
why is it necessary to accomplish that to repeal all of section 202? 
Now why is it necessary to accomplish your roles and missions—to 
accomplish the unified command through your Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
why is it necessary to repeal this: 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of the act, the combatant functions 
assigned to the military service by section 205 





and so forth 


shall not be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated. Military per- 
sonnel shall not be so detailed or assigned as to impair such combatant functions. 
The Secretary of Defense shall not direct the use of expenditure of funds to the 
Department in such manner as to abolish them. 

(4) The Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be separately 
administered. 

Now, why is it necessary that all of those prohibitions be set aside to 
meet your military objective of a unified command functioning 
properly by increasing the Joint Staff ? 

General Tayror. I do not see, Mr. Chairman, any direct relationship 
to these paragraphs with the unified command. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. I am glad you put that in the 
record. There is no direct relationship at all, not at all. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Winsteap. I yield to Mr. Rivers. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. The Chairman asked the question that I was going to 
ask, and he did it much more eloquently. 

General Taylor, what impresses me is that the thing that concerns 
you is the facility of immediate action. You indicate that that is 
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gotten by this command post. Of all the things contained in the bill, 
you regard that command-post concept as the most important to you 
as a military commander, because all of your career has been, most of 
it, distinguished by command, hasn’t it ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. I would say that, in this organization, 
there are two areas affected. One is the side which I would call the 
secretarial or the departmental side. The other side is the military 
channel of command, from the Secretary to the unified command. 

Obviously, as a soldier, I look at that with a particular interest. I 
think I speak with, certainly, more competence on that side than on 
the secretarial side. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Tayior. Limiting my observation to that military area, I 
think I would answer your question affirmatively. 

Mr. Rivers. Because your experience has been in command and as 
a commander. You can see a greater facility, a greater fluidity, if 
you want to call it, of orders getting down to where they ought to be 
in the shortest period of time. 

General Taytor. Certainly, under the present conditions of war- 
fare, every minute may count. 

Mr. Rivers. I agree with you, I want to say. I am glad to hear 
that. 

The Caarrman. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Wilson, any questions ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson is recognized now. 

Mr. Wirson. General, I am interested in the extent of civilian con- 
trol over the military, as expressed in this law, and I would like to 
have a little clearer picture of just how the Secretaries mesh their 
activities in with yours. Who in the assistant secretaryships has re- 
sponsibility over the Ordnance Corps, we will say ? 

General Taytor. Speaking now of the Army organization? 

Mr. Wirson. Of the Army organization. 

General Taytor. The Secretary of the Army, of course, has com- 
plete responsibility for everything in the Army. Under him, the 
Chief of Staff is responsible to him for virtually every activity of the 
Army—with certain things included, like civilian activities of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Panama Canal. So, in principle, every- 
thing that happens in the Army, virtually, I am responsible to the 
Secretary for. 

Mr. Wiutson. What do the Assistant Secretaries do, then ? 

General Taytor. They are really alter egos of the Secretary, him- 
self, in certain restricted fields. For example, Mr. Higgins is the 
Assistant Secretary for Logistics. He is really the Secretary of the 
Army, acting in that field, and all the power that he has is an emana- 
tion of the power of the Secretary. 

Mr. Witson. Does he actually make decisions, as far as procure- 
ment is concerned ? 

General Taytor. He will, in the name of the Secretary, but on the 
recommendation of my Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, who, in 
turn, is my alter ego. 

Mr. Wuson. In other words, he just sort of O. K.’s whatever the 
Chief of Staff and his staff determines to be the correct-——— 
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General Taytor. I wouldn’t suggest a rubber-stamping, by any 
manner of means. He is a very able man who injects his knowledge 
into the final decision. 

Mr. Wuson. It is a different system than, say, the Navy has, where 
the assistant secretaries have management control over the bureaus? 

General Tayvor. It is different, but I am far from an expert on 
the Navy organization, so I can’t draw comparisons in detest. 

Mr. Witson. Since the secretary, having his command responsi- 
bilities removed from him under this bill, would you object to the 
Army Secretary being given more responsibility, as far as manage- 
ment control of the various functions that are allocated to him under 
this bill? 

General Taytor. Well, the Army Secretary has complete authority 
over everything, and you can’t increase it. 

Mr. Wrison. You can’t ¢ 

General Tayxor. It could not be increased. He has complete au- 
thority over everything that takes place within the Army. 

Mr. Wixson. Well, the existing law spells out for the Navy—the 
Assistant Secretary of Navy for Air—specific management responsi- 
bilities, for example. Now, would you object to our spelling out 
specific management responsibilities for Assistant Secretaries in the 
Army, so they can better handle what confined responsibilities they 
are going to have under this bill ? 

General Taytor. No; I would be against it, I think, although I 
would have to see the text. I think it would reduce flexibility and 
would give the impression that the Assistant Secretary has inherent 
powers in himself. At the present time, he simply acts for the Secre- 
tary. As I say, his is an emanation of the power of the Secretary, 
and I would prefer it that way. 

Mr. Wuson. Well, judging from what you say, the taking of addi- 
tional authority away from the Assistant Secretaries of the Army, or 
even from the Secretary of the Army, is going to make them even 
less necessary than they are now; would you agree to that? 

General Tayzor. I don’t see that very clearly, because the functions 
left with the Army are essentially those they have now. It is true 
the executive-agency authority will be taken away from the Secretary 
of the Army, but that is a very small part, almost an imperceptible 
part, of his responsibilities. 

The CHarrmMan. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. Winson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Following the line of thought developed by Mr. 
Wilson, as I understand it, Mr. McGuire now 1s the Assistant Secre- 
tary in the Department of Defense for Logistics; is he not ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, one of the responsibilities of the Secretary 
of each one of the services involves logistics; does it not? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Therefore, doesn’t it naturally follow that there 
is a duplication of work in the logistic field when the Assistant Sec- 
retary has any voice or control over logistics ¢ 

Now, the Secretary of the Army is charged with the responsibility 
for logistics, and it is so pinpointed in this bill that that is one of 
the things that he will do after the unified commands are established. 

Now, Mr. McGuire also is in that field ; isn’t he? 
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General Taytor. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Then we have two heads dealing with the question 
of logistics; is that correct ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Exactly. 

General Taytor. It amounts—— 

The Cuarrman. Exactly. That is what has worried me and has 
worried a great many of us. 

Mr. Wixson. They both have veto powers, and that is about all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson—— 

General Taytor. The principle, Mr. Chairman, I think is clear and 
unchallengeable; namely, Mr. McElroy has very heavy logistics 
responsibilities. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Taytor. And he needs an assistant, really, to watch closely 
the logistics area. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, what has the Secretary of the 
Department to do with logistics? Why have two men handling 
logistics ? 

General Taytor. Well, the principle, of course, is that at the De- 
fense level, there is an overall coordinating function to be done. 

The Cuatrman. Well; isn’t the name “logistics” down in the service 
level? Isn’t that where the contracts are made, where the constant 
work with logistics is done? That is where the services are going 
to be supported that go into the unified command—from the Secre- 
tary level. Why should there be over that logistic field an Assistant 
Secretary of Defense ? 

General Taytor. I think the answer would be that there is some 
coordination required between the services. I quite agree that, really, 
the operations of logistics should be and are in the services. 

The Cuatrman. You said you had too many steps to take. Now, 
on logistics, as the Chief of your service, you get it worked out by 
your Secretar y and all of you agree there, and you have to go up and 
see Mr. McGuire to deal with logistics. I am just trying to save you 
too much walking in the Department. [Laughter. ] 

I don’t mind you walking on battlefields, but I don’t want you 
walking too much in the Department. 

General Taytor. I appreciate your consideration, sir. I always 
say that soldiers don’t walk enough, but that wouldn’t apply to the 
Pentagon. [Laughter.] 

The Cuatrman. You raised a question that there were too many 
steps, some 17 steps. 

Thank you, Mr. Wilson. That thought was just running through 
my mind. 

Now, who isthe next one? Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Taylor, what is the principal staff, the chief staff in the 
Army below the Joint Staff level ? 

General Tayior. The 





Mr. Price. This is limited now to the Department of the Army. 
General Taytor. The Army staff, the size of it? 
Mr. Price. Yes. 
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General Taytor. In the Army Staff, which includes not only the 
General Staff, but the Special Staff and the Administrative Staff, 
there are about 2,800. 

Mr. Price. How will this be affected by this proposed legislation ? 

General Tayxtor. I would say that the function of a certain number 
of the officers in the Army General Statl, generally those in the stra- 
tegic planning field would be transferred over, and I suspect in some 
cases the actual individual would be shifted. That is going to be 
clearer when we fix the size and the functions of this Joint Staff. 

Mr. Price. Is there, at least, a preliminary indication that the num- 
ber of staff officers within the Department of the Army itself will be 
decreased as you add tothe Joint Staff / 

General Taytor. I would say there should be some decrease. Yes- 
terday the question was raised—and I declined to say it would be on 
a 1-for-1 count. I find usually when you set up a new headquarters 
it takes time to really get it functioning efficiently, and probably 
initially takes more people. 

Mr. Price. You made a statement awhile ago about no danger of 
the Joint Staff being a captive group ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. Of course, we 
would hope that that would never be true. What you hope and what 
you intend to do and what may happen are entirely different things. 
So when you write legislation, you try to see into the future and pro- 
hibit undesirable results flowing from legislation. 

Now, isn’t it possible that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, with 
greater authority to assign papers and studies and planning to the 
Joint Staff, could then take unto himself control of the plans and 
studies that he does assign ? 

General Taytor. Not if the other members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are worth their salt. They are there just to see that this thing 
is done properly. 

Mr. Price. As of now, he is more or less a supervisor of the Joint 
Staff? 

General Taytor. Nonetheless, any action paper that comes up for 
decision goes through the Joint Chiefs, and we go over it with a fine- 
tooth comb. 

Mr. Price. As of now? 

General Taytor. And would under this proposed setup. 

Mr. Price. He would have greater legislative authority under this 
act ¢ 

General Taytor. No, sir; I don’t see that he has any 

Mr. Price. How do you concede his position would be changed 
under this act in comparison to his position today ? 

General Taytor. Almost not a all, Mr. Price. It is true, as the 
questioning has brought out, he will pick his own director. I think 
that is good, because of the very intimate relationship between the 
two men. He would have the power of giving work to the staff, and 
1 was surprised to find that he didn’t have that before. 

The fact that the prohibition against the vote is removed—well, 
the answer is we have never voted anyway, and he has had always 
the great power of putting on the top of the recommendations of the 
Chiefs his point of view, which, of course, carries great weight. 
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Mr. Price. Yes. Of course, the prohibition against the vote arose 
at a time when you were settin up the staff and you didn’t really 
know how it might function cat was conceivable that they would 
vote to make final determinations to resolve disputes and recommend 
policies to the President on the basis of a majority opinion. 

The theory there was that the Chairman of the Chiefs would not 
involve himself in the policymaking, but merely transmit to the Presi- 
dent the views of the Joint Chiefs? 

General Tayror. Yes. 

Mr. Price. And it is conceivable that they may vote and they didn’t 
want him to participate in the decision ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Except merely as an arbiter and supervisor and transfe1 
agent of the information to the President; isn’t that correct ? 

General Taytor. That is my recollection. Of couse, it has not 
worked out that way. 

Mr. Price. No. 

Now, you stated a while ago, General Taylor, that you submitted on 
your own behalf and given your personal views—I imagine also you 
gave your official views—of what you thought would be desirable to 
be included in this legislation. 

Now let me ask you this question. Did you, and do you know if any 
of the other members of the Joint Chiefs, made any recommendation 
for any reorganization in the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Assistant Secretary setup? 

General Taytor. All the Chiefs appeared before the Caolidge Com- 
mittee. I never saw the text of exactly what they testified to. I am 
sure they will be glad to tell you when they appea1 

Mr. Price. What oo your own recommendations ? 

General Tayxor. I did make recommendations covering the whole 
field of reorganization. 

Mr. Price. Did you make any recommendations on the reorganiza- 
tion within the Secretary’s Office, specifically ? 

General Tayor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Would you mind telling us the type of recommendations 
you made? 

General Tayvor. I have been impressed, in watching the function- 
ing of the Secretary of Defense’s Office, with the rather large number 
of Assistant Secretaries and special consultants; that there is no one 
in that area to perform the function similar to that of the director of 
a joint staff, let us say. In other words, again, necessarily thinking 
in military terms, to command a big hee rdquarters, I think you have to 
have a chief of staff to get the recommendations together, to prepare 
papers for decision, and to make sure the papers don't get lost; that is, 
to keep the business of the office running. 

One of my recommendations was that there be an executive director 
in the Department of Defense who would perform this kind of execu- 
tive function. My own view was that he would have under him, then, 
a functional staff of civilian and perhaps military personnel with 
special qualifications in administrative fields to assist him to make the 
work move forward. This is not a military staff, you understand. 

Mr. Price. My curiosity was aroused due to the fact that I can’t 
find anything in this proposal that has to do with reorganization 
within the Secretary of Defense’s Office. 
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I am wondering if anyone made any recommendations pertaining to 
reorganization within that Office. 

General Taytor. That was my recommendation, which I have just 
read. 

Mr. Price. Is that the only one you just made ? 

General Taytor. Of course, that is pretty fundamental. That 
would pull most of the work of the Assistant Secretaries into a func- 
tional staff working for an executive director, who would be the office 
manager, so to spes ak. 

Mr. Price. Now, Mr. Wilson touched on a very important factor 
involved in this legislation, one on which objection—not objection, 
but concern was expressed even before the proposals came down, so 
much so that the Secretary of Defense thought to meet that objection 
or statement of concern in his statement before the committee. 

Now, he stated this. He touched on the arrangement or setup, that : 
The Secretary of Defense will be the agent of the President, who is the Com- 
mander in Chief, and will be the man in whose name orders are issued. 

Now, he said: 

Thus, civilian control is fully retained. 

Well, now, it is retained therefore only in one man within the 
Defense Establishement; is that correct / 

General Taytor. Ultimately, yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Yes. How many men now would you say fit that de- 
scription ¢ 

General Taytor. It would be rather hard to answer that. I pre- 
sume under the present executive agency system you would have at 
least one other echelon represented by the Secretaries of Army, Navy 
and Air Force. 

Mr. Price. You would have three other men? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Three other men in whom responsibility for civilian 
control of the Defense Establishment rests ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Then wouldn’t you say that this bill lowers that to one 
man ¢ 

General Taytor. It divides it. It leaves the Secretaries, the three 
men you referred to, on the departmental side, but removes them 
from the command channel going out to the unified commands. 

Mr. Price. Yes. Actus lly, I conceive today if the Secretary of 
Defense were to be involved in determining some important military 
policy, he would call in the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of 
the Nav y, and the Secretary of the Air Force, and he would have three 

responsible civilian officers with him as he seeks to determine his pol- 
icy. ‘That is under existing law. 

So true civilian control would rest on the shoulders of four men. 

I can conceive under this legislation, this proposal, that instead 
of calling these men in—because they will be removed from almost 
all the military control—they will be relegated almost to the posi- 
tion of office managers. 

Now, under this new legislation, I can conceive that he would rest 
entirely in the hands of the Joint Staff, and his advisers will be 
strictly military, when he acts on matters pertaining to military 
policy 
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General Tayxor. No, sir, not necessarily, because you will notice 
on the organization chart prepared, that now the joint Secretaries 
are institutionalized as an advisory body to the Secretary of Defense, 
so they are readily available to give such advice as is necessary. 

Mr. Price. Yes, st he doesn’t have to use them. 

General Taytor. That, of course, is true. 

Mr. Price. Under existing law he is almost compelled to use them, 
because they have some author ity given to them by legislation. Under 
this new proposal, they will be pretty much shoved aside by legisla- 
tion. 

General Taytor. Of course, the thought is that on the operational 
side—now, we are thinking about operating and giving orders to over- 
seas commands—that channel should be clear of any committee action. 

Mr. Price. In this case we are not talking about that. We are talk- 
ing about civilian control in the determination of defense policies. 

General Taytor. There I would say their position is not changed. 

Mr. Price. Well, I would say it would be changed, because they 
will no longer be as strongly in the military picture as they are today. 
They will be, as I said, more or less office managers, with ‘their duties 
almost circumscribed to logistics—all nonmilitar y matters. 

General Taytor. I think, because of the 1 requirement for time reac- 
tion, that we have-discussed before Mr. Price, it is highly important 
that the command channel be unimpeded. 

Mr. Price. Wouldn’t you have to concede at least that after the 
passage of this legislation —— 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder if the gentleman would talk a little louder? 
We can’t hear. 

The Cuarrman. Let there be order. We can’t hear you, Mr. Price. 
Speak a little louder. 

Mr. Price. Would you not have to concede that if these proposals 
were accepted in toto and became law, that the full responsibility for 
civilian control no longer rested with the Secretary of Defense and 
three service Secretaries, but rests entirely upon the shoulders of 
one man, the Secretary of Defense ? 

General Taytor. I would say that there is virtually no change, as I 
see the situation, insofar as civilian control is concerned on the depart- 
mental side. 

Mr. Price. I would have to disagree with you. 

General Taytor. On the departmental side. It is true on the opera- 
tional side, going to overseas commanders, that the Department Sec- 
retaries are no longer in the picture. 

Mr. Price. And this is what would be necessary in determining 
defense policy. You would have to have the operational side? 

General Taytor. No, sir. Let me point out also that there is another 
very important council available to the Secretary of Defense which 
ically pulls all the business together. That is the Armed Forces 
Policy Council, which includes the Secretaries and the Chiefs. That is 
also a very important 

Mr. Price. What is the membership of this body? 

General Taytor. The Chairman is the Secretary of Defense, and 
includes the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the three service Secre- 
taries, and the Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but they would not have the position of authority 
that they have under existing law. They would no longer be Secre- 
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tary of the Army, in fact, and Secretary of the Navy, in fact, or 
Secretary of the Air Force, in fact. They would be the managers of 
these services, subject to the orders of the Secretary of Defense. 

General Taytor. It is—— 

Mr. Price. Their position would be greatly lessened. 

General Taytor. It is true they are “advisory to the Secretary of 
Defense, but I don’t see, frankly, that there is any diminution. 

Mr. Price. I think there is a great deal of difference between an 
adviser of the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the services 
with authority backing them up, legal authority backing them up. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Osmers, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I have just a few questions. 

Reference has been made, Mr. C thairman, by General Taylor to an 
or ganization chart several times during his testimony. I don’t believe, 
Mr. Chairman—if that is not a classified — 

The CuarrMan. He has an organization chart with reference to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; is that right, General 

General Taytor. No; the organization chart I referred to is the 
overall chart of the Department ‘of Defense. 

The CuarrmMan. Oh, yes. I got a copy of it. 

Mr. Osaters. You do have a copy of that, sir? I would like to see 
one some time. 

General Taylor, one of the criticisms that has been made over the 
years of our present Joint Chiefs of Staff system has been that men 
such as yourself, the chief of a service, that is Chief of Staff of one 
of the branches, wears two hats, that when he serves as a member of 
the Joint Chiefs he is thinking in terms of overall national policy 
and national defense considerations, and then while I agree that the 
Army function is also that, he gets a set of special circumstances 
when he drops back into his brane h of service. 

Now, nothing about the new bill that would change that in anyway, 
is there? 

General Taytor. That is correct, there would be no change. 

Mr. Osmers. There will be no change in that. Would you say the 
national defense would be better served if the Joint Chiefs were not 
Joint Chiefs but were men whose total time, energy, and abilities 
would be devoted to the work of top staff pl: inning? 

General Taytor. I have given a great deal of thought to that, Mr. 
Osmers, as have the other ¢ “hiefs. We agree that the - doubt that. cer- 
tainly imposes a very heavy workload, and I often say I never go 
home at night feeling the work is really completed. 

On the other hand, when I consider how the Joint Chiefs would 
function if they were not service Chiefs, I am inclined to stay with 
the present arrangement. It is indispensable that these men that 
gather around the table and decide national strategy really. have a 
current knowledge of capabilities of their services, and furthermore, 
that they have responsibilities for service performance when the 
decisions are taken. 

Mr. Osmers. You don’t feel, then, in view of that answer, General 
Taylor, that the very heavy administrative burdens which you must 
have as Chief of Staff of the Army dilute, weaken, detract, distract 
in any way from your duties as a member of the Joint Chiefs? 
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General Taytor. No; I do not. I really think the service, as the 
Chief of Staff, produces experience and knowledge that is indis- 
pensable at the Joint Chiefs’ table. 

Mr. Osmers. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just 1 or 2 more. 

Most of your active military duty, General Taylor, has been in 
the command field ? 

General Tay or. It has been pretty well balanced across the board, 
I would say. 

Mr. Osmers. But you have had a great deal of command experience, 
as we all know. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmerrs. Now, that would give you a great ability to judge the 
effectiveness of staff work, because a commander is in a unique posi- 
tion to judge the value of the effectiveness of staff work ? 

General Tayvor. I also say, sir, that a good staff officer is poten- 
tially a good general, and vice versa. 

Mr. Osmers. I think that is true. Now, my question is this, Gen- 
eral: You now serve on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. You are familiar 
with the proposal to enlarge, numerically and the duties of, the Joint 
Staff. Based on your whole experience as a military man, do you 
feel that the country will be better served, staffwise, at the top by the 
enlargement of the Joint Staff as proposed in the legislation ? 

General Tayzor. I do, indeed. I think that this new operational 
element of the Joint Staff is one of the indispensable parts of this new 
program. 

Mr. Osmers. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. In that connection, do you think it would be wise 
to follow the same philosophy Congress did in 1949, to put a numeri- 

cal limitation on the Joint Staff, both as to officer personnel and as 
to civilians employed to administer it ? 

General Taytor. I think it is inevitable, Mr. Chairman, that the 
committee will want to do that. As I indicated yesterday, I am un- 
happy over our own inability to give you a good working figure. Any 
figure that you take, I hope the committee would feel is a first try 
at it and would be open to our reporting our practical experience. 

The Cuarrman. Well, let us follow the line of thought that was 
suggested. The legal limit is 210, now. You have 185. And Mr. 
McE lroy suggested, to give free wor ‘king elbowroom to ¢ arry out the 
unified command and to deal with proble ms, that probably 400 would 
be required, or necessary, in the Joint Staff. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaman. Now, do you think we would be sound on starting 
off with 400, putting a limitation of 400, and let us see how we hagin 
to have this integrated—I want to impress that word, this integrated 
Joint Staff operation ? 

General Taytor. I would appreciate as much latitude as the com- 
mittee feels they can give us in that figure. I can’t argue with 400. 
I couldn’t prove that that is insufficient, certainly, as the first try. 

The CratrMan. If we did not put some limitation on it, would we 
not be subject to criticism that we are ultimately trying, as rapidly 
as possible, to build up a large armed service General Staff ? 

General Taytor. I am sure it is important to convince our observers 
that that is not the case. 
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The Cuaimman. That is right. And you feel along about 400, as 
engmpsted by Mr. McElroy, would give you enough, at least to start 
with ? 

General Taytor. I would say that is an pn trees starting figure, 
but, frankly, Mr. Chairman, I think we will probably come back later. 

The Cuarrman. You know we are here all the time to welcome any 
suggestions. [Laughter.] Now, I want to say this, in regard to the 
question raised by Mr. Osmers with reference to the joint responsibil- 
ity. I was very much impressed with what General Taylor said to 
Senator Stennis when the preparedness hearing was taking place be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee of the Senate along the same line. 
I want to compliment you. 

General Taytor. Thank you, sir. 

The CnarrmMan. Because I think you are on absolutely sound 
ground. I don’t think there is any degree of criticism, because you 
say—using the language used in this hearing—that you wear two 
hats. I think it is highly to the interest of the country that you do 
wear two hats. 

General Taytor. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now—I won’t read it. But I trust every member 
of the committee will read it, because this is a very fine document. 

Mr. Kirpay. I think the general repeated it, almost word for word, 
today. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir; at least the sum and substance. 

Now, members of the committee—who is the next ? 

Mr. Hardy; he is right here by me. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I am going to pass. 

The Cuamman. Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Sr. Georer. Mr. Chairman, I will pass. 

The Cuarrman. We must develop this line. We have some very 
valuable military men. We must inquire of the general with reference 
to his relation to these various Secretaries. Because that is highly im- 
portant. k ‘ 

Now, may I trespass and ask this one question, General: Do you 
think, in the secretarial office, Assistant Secretaries, there should be 
some streamlining, or do you think the Department of Defense should 
be streamlined where you can get quick decisions from those above the 
Secretary and yourself? 

General Taytor. Well, certainly, Mr. Chairman, we are all for 
speeding up the process of decisionmaking. I don’t feel that I can— 
from my knowledge or lack of knowledge—determine how many As- 
sistant Secretaries, for example, the Secretary of Defense requires. 
But [ am sure this committee will look into the requirement for all of 
these positions. 

The Ciaran, All right. 

General Taytor. I am sure those concerned will be glad to respond. 

The CuarrMan. Let me ask you this. Now, you are Chief of Serv- 
ice. Of course you have to have a general counsel, and you have Gen- 
eral Counsel in the Department now. Now, what about your relations 
as that of Chief of Staff with the Comptroller’s office? Does the Comp- 


troller step in in your problems and say that you can do this and you 
can’t do that? 
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General Tayior. Certainly at the defense level the Comptroller ex- 
ercises great authority in the financial field. The Secretary of Army 
has one of his Assistant Secretaries who is really in charge of finan- 
cial matters. There is a lieutenant general who is the uniformed 
comptroller, Army, who reports to me , and to the Secretar vy. 

The Cuamrman. Now, the Army has a military man as its comp- 
troller? 

General Taytor. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Then he deals with who? 

General Taytor. Well, of course, he will come to me on policy 
matters where he wants the confirmation and support of the Chief 
of Staff. On day-to-day financial business, which is the great bulk 
of the business, his office will deal directly with the Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. Has the Comptroller’s Office ever stepped in the 
phase of military weapons and said that this or that military weapon 
cannot be acquired / 

General Taytor. No, sir. Of course, the budget controls every- 
thing directly or indirectly. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

Now, Congress has made the appropriations. They made the ap- 
propriations for the Army and the other services. Now, has it been 
your experience as Chief of the Army where the Comptroller has 
said that “Notwithstanding the fact that Congress has appropriated 
the money, I will defer m: aking the money available to you until 
later day, or I am not going to let you have the money” / 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. You are aware of the apportionment 
process which calls for us to rejustify from time to time certain 
portions of our funds. 

The Cuatrman. Now I want you to tell the committee what you 
call the reapportionment adjustment. The money is spent quarterly. 

General Taynor. It is reaily to get it released so we may actually 
spend it. 

The CuatmrmMan. Now, as Chief of the service, Congress has given a 
certain sum of money to do so-and-so, and you feel it is very urgent 
from a military st: andpoint that you do it. Does the Comptroller 
have the voice or the authority to say, “Well, General Taylor and 
Secretary Brucker, you will do that in Oc tober instead of in May” 

General Taytor. We will cert: ainly have to go to him to get he 
money released. 

The CuHarrman. I am just talking—I know that. We all know 
that. We know he is the boss. As Mr. Kilday says, any man who 
controls the money is the boss. 

Now, does the boss say to you, “Exercising my authority under the 
law, even though you say you need it now and you need these weapons 
now, in my judgment, you don’t need them now’’? 

General Taytor. We might get such an adverse decision, in which 
case we, of course—if we ‘felt the matter important—would appeal 
it directly to the Secretary of Defense. 

The CHairman. As a matter of fact, you do get that constantly, 
don’t you? 

General Taytor. That kind of thing has happened. 

The Cuarrman. Exactly. Then you have the Comptroller getting 
out in the field of saying to the services, “Notwithstanding, Congress 








has passed this appropriation and the President signed it, and it is 
the law of the land, and we are charged with administering the law, 
we will administer it in this fashion.” That happens all the time. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman, are you speaking now of the Comp- 
troller of the Defense Department of the Comptroller of the Army? 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about the Secretary of Defense hav- 
ing a Comptroller. I am ae about the Comptroller of the De- 
partment, for the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Defense. 

The CuarrmMan. You see, the law says comptroller. We purposely 
put it in there, as suggested by General Bradley, that the Comptroller 
in the Army should be a military man and the Comptroller in the 
other two services are civilian. The General understands what I am 
talking about. | Laughter. | 

The Cuatrman. Now, let’s get into supply and logistics. Now, the 
Secretary is charged and the philosophy of this bill is, in the unified 
command, to prepare for such employment of the Army and for such 
recruiting, organizing, supplying, equipping, training, servicing, mo- 
bilizing, and demobilizing. That is all retained in the Army. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarmman. Under this bill. One of these things is supply. 
Supply to my way of thinking means logistics. 

General Taytor. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now, you have an establishment in the Depart- 
ment of the Army called that; do you not ? 

General Taytor. We have within the General Staff a Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics, a lieutenant general, who is in the uniformed 
service. 

The Cnatrman. And we have an Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Perkins McGuire, for logistics. Now, does he do the same thing 
or is he in the same field? Because we are all trying to get unifica- 
tion. We are all trying to keep down duplication. We are trying 
to coordinate these things, because we want to have a streamlined 
organization where we can know what we are doing. 

Now, does Mr. McGuire have any voice or does he duplicate or does 
the Secretary duplicate what Mr. McGuire is doing ? 

General Taytor. I don’t see the operation of his office in any great 
detail. His overall authority, of course, is acting for Mr. McElroy to 
coordinate those activities of all three services. 

The Cuatrman. Now, why isn’t the Secretary of the Army acting 
for Mr. McElroy in ail phases of the Army ? 

General Taytor. He is. 

The Croamman. Exactly. In the days gone by—I will say in the 
good old days—we did not have a secretary for logistics up there; 
did we? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

The Cratrman. And the Army required all those things. Now 
isn’t that duplication in the two establishments ? 

General Taytor. Of course, Mr. Chairman, as you know, insofar 
as pure Army logistics are concerned, that is an Army function and 
I am sure that no one would argue that that should continue to be 
performed by the Army. 

The Cuatrman. But isn’t it performed also in Mr. McGuire’s office ? 

General Taytor. Certain coordinating functions. 


’ 
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The Cuarman. That is right. 

General Tayxor. Of all three services, I would say. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Allright. But, nevertheless, the individual 
function as well as the coordinating function—of course in that con- 
nection I will submit for the record to show that a large procurement, 
joint procurement. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. But that has no relation to this field that I am 
talking about. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. I have two questions directly in line. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. Do the Assistant Secretaries of Defense today partici- 
pate in any way during the formulation or the processing of plans 
for unified commands, recognizing that the staff work today is being 
done, much of it, in the separate services, and that is proposed to be 
transferred to the new operational staff and the Joint Staff. So these 
plans today originate in the separate services, much of them. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. Do the Assistant Secretaries of Defense participate in 
any way during that planning process? 

General Taytor. 1 can think of no way they participate directly, 
Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Then the transfer of the planning function from the 
services to the operational staff of the Joint Staff would have no effect 
upon the day-to-day activities of the Assistant Secretaries of Defense? 

General Taytor. I could imagine some things might. For example, 
in the logistics or the military aid field. It rather depends on what 
authority is given tothe Joint Staff. 

Mr. Smarr. I was merely attempting to determine, General Taylor, 
whether or not the transfer of this planning function to the operational 
staff of the Joint Staff would reduce the day-to-day activities of the 
current Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

General Taytor. I understand that. My answer must be about the 
same. It rather depends on the breadth of the authority put into the 
Joint Staff. For example, I don’t know what control over the military 
aid program might be given the staff. 

e CHarrMan. To get the record straight, let’s put it this way. 
Then each one of these billets sets up in the Department of Defense the 
Comptroller—of course we all recognize that we have to have a 
comptroller. We must have a comptroller in each department, too. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense for Personnel and Reserve, Assistant Secretary 
for Supply and Logistics, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and 
Installations, Assistance Secretary for Health and Medicine, Assistant Secretary 
for Research and Engineering. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. One minute. 

In each department, each military department, there is the same 
responsibility, is there not ? 

General Taywor. That is right, sir, but limited to that departmental 
interest. 
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The Cuatrman. Limited to that department. 

Mr. Gavin. I merely wanted to ask: These six Assistant Secretaries 
you referred to, do they each have an assistant ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin, it will take an adding machine to de- 
termine how many assistants to the assistants—there are so many 
assistants I can’t keep them in my tongue. 

Mr. Gavin. Maybe that is part of our trouble. 

The Cuairman. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Gavin. Why we can’t make any progress. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Doyle, any questions? 

Mr. Doyte. One. 

General, the whole Defense Department, of course, is justified only 
on the premise of national defense, in the event of war. 

I will ask you one question. In what major points, if any, in your 
judgment, is the President’s proposal an absolute necessity as com- 
pared with the present law ? 

General Tayxor. I think those parts of the law which deal with 
the change of the Unified—of the Executive Agency and the creation 
of the Operational Division of the Joint Staff are very important parts. 

Any other action, such as the development of streamlined means of 
reaching decisions throughout the Department are highly important. 

Mr. Dorie. You remember my wording was “in what major points 
are they a necessity.” Now, when you say highly important do you 
mean that they are a necessity in your judgment ? 

General Taytor. I would, sir. I should have used the word 
“necessity.” 

Mr. Kitpay. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Doyte. I yield to Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiipay. You realize, General, the two points you mentioned— 
neither is mentioned in the bill that the Department sent up. 

General Taytor. Indirectly at least I would think. The repeal of 
the current 210 limitation on the Joint Staff, while it doesn’t sound 
like much is a really important point. 

Mr. Kixpay. I understand the finite number on the staff in each 
instance comes into this. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Kiupay. So I will rephrase the question. Other than the pro- 
vision of the bill removing any ceiling, neither of the two that you 
regard as essential is included in the proposed legislation sent to us 
by the President ? 

General Tayvor. I think that some of the improvements of the deci- 
sion-making process are implicit in clarifying certain relationships. 
I know there is the feeling that the Director for Research and Engi- 
neering will result in quicker and more effective decisions in that field. 
So as I say anything that expedites the making of decisions certainly 
is very important and should be conserved. 

Mr. Kitpay. Other than providing for the research and engineer- 
ing provision, you realize that this proposal here doesn’t touch the 
Secretary setup in the Department of Defense. 

General Taytor. No, sir. I think one assistant goes out. 

Mr. GuBser. Mr, Chairman 

Mr. Doytr. May I close my question by asking you this, General. 
Bearing in mind your distinguished service in Korea—I remember 
with pleasure I met you there. 
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(General Taylor nods.) 

Mr. Doyte. Is there anything under the present law setup which 
limited you and your distinguished command in Korea? Ifso, what? 

General Taytor. Nothing that I could put my finger on and identify 
specifically. Obviously, if we could have improv ved our command 
structure here in W ashington to improve our strategic planning world- 
wide, that would have improved the situation in Korea. It is one of 
those imponderables, however, which one cannot attach specific 
value to. 

Mr. Dove. I yield back the balance of my time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Reece, any questions ? 

Mr. Reece. One question, if I may, Mr. Chairman, which has to do 
with logistics and the contract authority. In that area, of course, 
tremendous sums are involved. 

I assume that among the industries with which contracts are made 
there is keen competition to get their share of the contracts and of 
the money to be expended. 

A few years ago in the Treasury Department, and particularly the 
Internal ‘Revenue Service, a provision was put in the law that an 
attorney in the Internal Revenue Service was prohibited for a certain 
period of time in going into industry and representing the industry 
that had had business before the Internal Revenue Service, after this 
attorney had left the Service. 

I am wondering if you think it would be well to have a provision 
in the act to in some way restrict people that do have this authority 
to make immense contracts or contracts dealing with immense sums 
from moving directly from the War Department, say, into industry 
that has business with the Department ? 

General Taytor. Well, I have frankly never given any thought to 
it, Mr. Reece. I don’t see that side of the defense business at close 
range. I would really think a spokesman of our procurement 
people- 

Mr. Reece. I -ossibly you are not in as good a position, Gener al, to 
observe and be impressed with the dangers that are inherent as some 
of us on the outside that see it more objectively. You have great 
confidence in everybody down the line, and very properly so, and no 
doubt they are good men, but human nature being what it is, the ele- 
ment of human nature can’t be removed. I am wondering if there 
isn’t some danger and if we might not get more objective determina- 
tions in this area if that incentive should be removed. 

General Taytor. Well, as I say, Mr. Reece, I would like to think 
that over. I am only aware of the fact that our contracting is so 
protected by law and also by the ethical standard required of our 
people, I have not seen the danger by direct experience. 

Mr. Reece. You haven't sensed, then, any industry pressure that 
you think has affected or in any way obstructed the operation of the 
Department? 

General Taytor. I have never observed any, sir. 

Mr. Reece. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Thank you, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Lankford? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. By this time all questions that come to mind have 
been asked. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gupser. This won’t take but a minute, General. 

Yesterday, perhaps facetiously, you made the statement that you 
had no one to command other than your aide. I may have gotten a 
mistaken impression from that and would like you to correct if I have. 
Did you mean that all operational and logistics commands emanate 


from the Secretary of the Army and that you carry out those com- 
mands as his agent? 


General Taytor. That is correct. 
N Y . . 
Mr. Gupser. Now, the last question, then, is how much greater com- 


mand would be in your hands as Chief of Staff for the Army if this 
legislation were to be enacted ? 

General Taytor. How much less? 

Mr. Gupser. How much more of a command would you have? 

General Taytor. None. 

The Cuarrman. Well, may I develop here—I think you are mis- 
taken. Under the law today, you do not command. You supervise 
the members and organizations of the Army. Under this proposal 
he is given the authority to command equal with the other two 
services. 

Now the thought has been running through my mind, General 

Mr. Gupser. The Secretary is bypassed ? 

The CuHarrman. No, no, no. It is all done in the name of the 
Secretary. 


You see, the Secretary of the Army does not command. The gen- 
eral does not command. 





Supervise the members and the organizations of the Army. 


Now in the Navy, there is this language. It has the language—— 
Mr. Smart (reading) : 


Command the operating forces. 


The Cuarrman. Where is it? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Page 8, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The Navy and the Air Force have the words “Com- 
mand and supervise.” So when the general was speaking yesterday 
and he said he commanded no one except his aide, he was literally 
following the law. But this bill gives the right of command. I think 
there is a great deal of soundness in the old concept of the Army, that 
the commanding officer, or the Chief of the Service supervise instead 
of command. 

You catch what I am talking about ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. I think I made an inaccurate reply. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Taytor. Which I would like to correct. It is true under 
the language of the bill it is permissive to the Secretary to give me 
certain command powers. 

The Cuamman. That is right. And you do not have the word 
“command” today ¢ 

General Taytor. I don’t have them now and I would not ask him 
for any; whether he intends to give me some, I am not certain. 

The Cuarmman. To keep them all in good humor, we are going to 
put them under the same command. We will look into that. 

Mr. Gupser. Yes, sir. 
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General Taytor. I still control this man (referring to his aide). 

Mr. Duruam. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. Suppose you are in command of troops today in 
Korea, just like you were some time ago. You were subject to com- 
mand of who at that time under the old law? Directly to the Presi- 
dent. ; 

Today under this new law, if you were in the same position, in 
Korea, who would you be answerable to him for your commands and 
supervision under this language ? 

General Taytor. There would be no difference, except the fact that 
in the meanwhile they have reorganized the Pacific theater. 

Mr. Duruam. There would be no difference whatsoever, would 
there ? 

General Taytor. It would be under my direct command as a field 
Army commander. 

Mr. Duruam. You would be answerable directly, of course, to the 
President ? 

General Taytor. I would have direct command. 

Mr. Durnam. That is all. 

Mr. Huppteston. Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr, Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just one question. 
General Taylor, the President in his message, made reference to 
certain interservice rivalries which were impairing the effectiveness 
of our military organizations. Have you been made aware in recent 
months of any inter-service rivalries which you would classify as 
harmful or which would actually impair the effectiveness of the Army 
or the other services ? 

General Taytor. It is hard, of course, to identify or distinguish 
between harmful rivalry and what might be called wholesome com- 
petition. There always has been a competition in the old days between 
the Army and Navy and now it is triangularized with the Air Force. 

I would say that this competition arises from three areas, usually. 
One is the annual competition for the budget dollar. Frankly, I 
think that is inevitable. I think when all three services have to ap- 
pear and justify their requirements out of a finite number of dollars 
there is obviously going to be a great deal of discussion and debate. 
Call that rivalry, if you will. 

Then also we have the area where interpretations of roles and mis- 
sions arise. That is another area where this kind of competition can 
occur. 

And third, in the area of new weaapons, who should develop and 
who should use some of these new weapons? I would say those three 
areas probably account for the competition zone, so to speak. 

When that competition which is inevitable becomes bad, in my ex- 
perience it has been someone that delayed a decision. So that reason- 
ably prompt decisionmaking is probably the solution to most of our 
problems. 

The Cuatrrman. That is right. Good. 

General Taytor. I think that is the spirit of this bill and I think 
there is hope that this will improve the situation. 

The Cuarrman. You said the failure to make prompt decisions— 
is that what you said ? 
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General Taytor. Is an important factor. 

The Cuarmman. And has contributed no doubt to a great deal of 
the newspaper comments of the harmful service rivalry. 

General Taytor. That is my personal opinion, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Exactly. 

I want to say this. One of the first things I did was write a letter 
to the Secretary of Defense and urge him to make prompt decisions. 
Make decisions. | 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, may I say you not only wrote a letter 
but you told him that personally at a breakfast we had. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hupp.eston. Mr. Chairman, I have one further question along 
that same line. General, is it your opinion that whatever harmful 
rivalry exists in these three areas that you have mentioned, of the 
dollars, roles, and missions, and new weapons, can be solved by the 
prompt decisions that you have mentioned and without the enactment 
of any additional legislation ? 

General Tayvtor. I think a great deal of it can be. Organizations 
won’t replace the need for men of decision and men of ability in these 
various slots. Certainly the intent of setting up this Director of 
Research and Engineering is to speed up the decisionmaking in at 
least one of these important areas. 

So I would say that the intent of the bill is to contribute to the 
solution of this problem. 

Mr. Huppiteston. Well without the man who is willing to make 

rompt decisions, you are still going to have the same difficulty you 
indicated you have been having all along ? 

General Taytor. The organization chart will never solve the prob- 
lem of people. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Huddleston. 

Now, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. General, in all of the questions that have been going 
on here in these 2 weeks of these hearings, I think you are in the same 
position as was the Secretary and as was General Twining. 

Now the difference between the legal language of this legislation 
and the military intent—in other words, I put it to you this way, that 
what is intended to speed up the action in the Department of Defense 
that is incorporated in this bill, you, I believe, have expressed yourself 
heartily in favor of, is that correct ¢ 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. In other words, in the preparation of this legislation, 
you were involved in the military intentness; is that correct 

General Taytor. I was allowed to make my contributions in the 
entire consideration. 

Mr. Becker. You were allowed—you were invited to? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. And you did participate in giving your opinion ¢ 

General Taytor. I did. 

Mr. Becker. Frankly and honestly. And you do believe that in this 
legislation your opinions are incorporated at least to a great degree ? 

General Taytor. At least there are similarities between the bill and 
my suggestions. 

Mr. Brecker. In other words, the only difference between your sug- 
gestions and the bill may be legal language—may be, I said, not 
entirely. 
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General Tayzor. I am not sure that that is the case, sir, because at 
least some of my concepts are not there, either. 

Mr. Becker. I see. 

The CuHarmman. May I suggest to Mr. Becker to use the language by 
Mr. Coolidge, “language trouble.” 

Mr. Becker. That iscorrect. I agreed with that. Because whenever 
we deal with lawyers, Mr. Chairman, we always have language trouble, 
and all you have to do is get a bill on the floor of the "House. where 
legality is involved, and five different lawyers all disagree, and then 
no judge can ever decide the issue. 

Now, General, when you were questioned over here by Mr. Winstead, 
you said that you could do in an emergency that which is incorporated 
in this bill, and I am talking about the operations. 

General Tayxior. I would like to emphasize that an improvised staff 
would function very badly and under conditions which would be ad- 
verse to our military posture. 

Mr. Becker. That is exactly what I wanted you to say, General. 
So, by legalizing it here, you can then provide the necessar y steps to 

varry this out when an emergency occurs, rather than improvising at a 
time when there is an emergency. 

General Taytor. That is right, insofar as the command post is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Becker. Exactly. But it does give you an opportunity ahead 
of time to do all your improvising and make all the necessary steps at 
a time when everyone isn’t rushed or being pressed to make decisions. 

General Tayxor. I would say so. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Just 1 second, Mr. Chairman. I have one other ques- 
tion here. 

In the operation of the Defense Department today, is it a fact, Gen- 
eral, that we are only under this so-called Defense Department about 
11 years now ? 

General Taytor. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Becker. There have been 2 or 3 changes since the original act. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Of 1947—was it 1947? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Becker. 1947 

Mr. Bianprorp. Two major changes since then. 

Mr. Becker. There have been two major changes. Now because of 
certain happenings during the past year, it is felt that additional 
major changes are necessary. 

(General Taylor nods.) 

Mr. Becker. It is also felt, I presume, that it is urgent to make 
these changes now. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Now. 

General Taytor. Right. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, General. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Chairman 








The Cuarrman. Mr. Morris. 
Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. 
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The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrts. But I would like to make this statement. I listened 
hours and days, where I speak a few minutes. I think I do not take 
too much time. But I am going to say something now that you know, 
but I want to emphasize for the record’s sake. As far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, and I believe it is the sentiment of every member 
of this committee, we realize the tremendous importance of this mat- 
ter we are considering and that is why we are probing so deeply. 

General Taytor. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Morris. Now this. If we make a mistake and give too much 
power to the military, we can do irreparable injury to our Nation. 
That is why it is so extremely important. Or if we do not give enough 
power to where they can operate, we can also do irreparable injury. 
And that is why it is so extremely important. 

Now, I want to ask a question that I have asked here before, but 
I haven’t been entirely satisfied with the answers. 

General Twining said, 

The Chairman— 
speaking of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 


is expected by the President, the National Security Council, and the Secretary 
of Defense, to express his views along with the views of the other members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now that is very desirable, that he should express the views, to 
save time and so on. 

But my question is this. Assuming that you were a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, but you were not the Chairman, and a matter 
of extreme important policy arose, that might even cause us to go into 
what you would believe an unnecessary war, or something of other 
great importance, could you as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and not being the Chairman, go directly, freely, to the President of 
the United States and express your individual opinion even though 
it might be in absolute opposition to the opinion of the Chairman and 
even of the majority of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Taytor. I could. 

Mr. Morris. You could do that ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris, And even though you went there and expressed that 
opinion, you could do it under the law and you could do it under this 
new law, proposed law ; is that correct? 

General Taytor. That right is not affected as I see the law. 

Mr. Morris. Beg your pardon ¢ 

General Taytor. That right is not affected. 

Mr. Morris. That would not be affected. 

All right, I want to take just a moment. Could you do that without 
suffering any reduction in rank? I am sure of that. But could you 
do it without suffering any, in your judgment, ill will, or displeasure 
on the part of the Chairman or of the other members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

General Taytor. I would not know how the Chairman would react. 
I couldn’t care less. [ Laughter. | 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. That is a good answer. 
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Now just this one other question and I am through. Would, in 
your judgment, the passage of this proposed legislation create a mili- 
tary dictatorship on the part of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Secretary of Defense, or even of the President of the United 
States? 

General Taytor. I would say, definitely, “No.” I see nothing in 
the bill which might lead to such a situation. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Then this last thing. Would it, in your 
judgment, tend to do that ? 

General Taytor. I can’t see that it would tend that way. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

The CHairMAn. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 

Now, ner following the line of thought that was developed by 
Mr. Morris, I ask this purposely for the record. Under the law to- 
day, if a unanimous decision is reached by the Joint Chieis of Staff, 
it is submitted to the Secretary of Defense. The Secretary of Defense 
finds himself in disagreement with the unanimous decision of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. That is the end of it, is it not ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

General Taytor. Our position is purely advisory. 

The Cuamman. That is right. Now, do you think, whenever the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff reach a unanimous decision and the Secretary 
does not concur, that fact should at least be made known to the Com- 
mander in Chie f, the President / 

General Tarzor. First, I oil imagine—I am sure it would be 
very rare on a military subject that the Secretary———- 

The Cuateman. Is it not a fact, on purely milita ry questions—I am 
asking for information. Is it not a fact, on pure military questions, 
that a unanimous decision has been made and the unanimous decision 

was not concurred in by the Secretary of Defense? 

General Taytor. It certainly could happen, although, as T say, I 
would think it would be very rare. 

The Cuarrman. Then there would be no harm, in that event, that 
the Commander in Chief, the President, knew about it ? 

General Tayror. I would think, Mr. Chairman, = most Secre- 
taries of Defense, if it were a major matter involved, would report 
this to the Commander in Chief 

The Cuareman. Allright. Thank you very much. Now, members 
of the committee, bear with me for just a few minutes. We have 
certain questions for the record that the staff must ask. I will recog- 
nize Mr. Blandford now. And I am hoping that we can finish with 
the general in 10 or 15 minutes. And this afternoon at 2 o’clock we 
will have Admiral Burke here. 

The CuHatrman. Go ahead. Mr. Blandford, you are recognized 
now. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All right, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. We will get through with the general in a few 
minutes. He is very busy and wants to leave. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I merely have two questions, and I would also like 
to read into the record a document, Mr. Chairman. 

General Taylor, would I be correct in saying that the philosophy of 
the executive-agency system which was put into effect in 1953 by order 
of the President was to confine the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the pri- 
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mary responsibility of strategic planning, but that the philosophy of 

; < ‘ - “ ; 
this proposal is to give the Joint Chiefs of Staff command responsi- 
bility through the Secretary of Defense? 

General Taytor. With regard to the first question, I was not in- 
volved in the considerations in 1953. So, frankly, I have not reviewed 
the history of the reasons therefor. With regard to the second, I 
would say this does not give command authority to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. I view the Joint Chiefs of Staff under this, really, as per- 
forming a sort of Chief of Staff function, as a corporate body, for 
the Secretary of Defense. The orders will always be from him. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then may I read, Mr, Chairman, the opinion of 
the former General Counsel of the Department of Defense, Mr. 
Hensel, in that connection ? 

In major respects, the basic philosophy of the 1958 reorganization plan is 180° 
the opposite of, and inescapably inconsistent with, the basic philosophy of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 6 of 1953. In 1953, the President’s plan of reorganization 
was based on the concept that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be a planning 
body, and that operations would be directed by the Secretary of Defense through 
the three civilian Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. In 1958, it is 
suggested that the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be a command, as well as a plan- 
ning body, and that operations shall be directed by the Secretary of Defense 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Hensel went on to say: 

No explanation is offered for this change in philosophy, and yet both conflict- 
ing approaches were offered to the country for acceptance in reliance on the 
President’s broad experience as a military leader. 

Mr. H&éserr. What is that document? 

The CuarrMan. That isan opinion. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Hepserr. What is the occasion of it ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. It is an opinion contained in a letter to the chair- 
man, dated April 25, 1958, 

Mr. Morris. From whom? Whose opinion ? 

Mr. Buianprorp. This is by Mr. H. Struve Hensel, former General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense, General Counsel in 1953, I 
believe, at the time Reorganization Plan No. 6 was presented to 
Congress. 

(The documents above referred to are as follows :) 

WaAsHInetTon, D. C., April 25, 1958. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Many thanks for your letter of April 16, together with 
the enclosures mentioned therein. 

Enclosed herewith is a memorandum in which I have recorded my views as to 
the major deficiencies in the President’s reorganization proposal. I cannot believe 
that the basic pattern or the proposed statutory amendments have been carefully 
thought through. 

In brief, I do not believe the proposed reorganization will be efficient or eco- 
nomic. Its major vice, in my opinion, lies with the creation of two parallel 
chains of command—1 for operations and 1 for support. Aside from the fact 
that parallel lines of command are never very effective, no one seems to have 
thought out carefully just what should be considered “operational” and what 
should be considered “support.” For instance, is the selection, training, and 
promotion of personnel an operational or a support matter? 

Since it is my belief that parallel chains of command will not work, I believe 
it is inescapable that in a few years another proposal will be made to create a 
single channel of command. At that time, the inefficiencies of parallel lines of 
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command will be explained at great length, and the obvious step would be to 
place all forces under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As a matter of fact, such step, 
under the proposed bill, could probably be taken without even consulting Congress. 

Whether the Joint Chiefs should be a planning body or a command body is not 
an easy problem to decide. There are good arguments both ways. The fact, 
nevertheless, remains that strategic planning has, in general, been neglected. In 
1953 it was thought that strategic planning was so important that the Joint 
Chiefs should concentrate on that job. Although such recommendations were 
made by the Rockefeller committee and embodied in Reorganization Plan No. 6, 
Secretary Wilson never followed such recommendations. The Joint Chiefs were 
continuously involved in day-to-day operational matters. 

I hope, above all, in your hearings you will get a full explanation of unified 
commands and specified commands. So far as I know, they are not defined. 
They are not, in my opinion, well organized, and I am far from certain that the 
concepts, except with respect to some of the air commands, are very logical. 
If the services have outlived their usefulness in modern warfare, we should be 
very careful that our new organizational concepts are clearly understood and 
are the proper ones. 

I think you have gone a long way already when Secretary McElroy admitted 
that the new reorganization would probably not save any money. I think that 
fact should be hammered home and I believe that once all of the details are 
examined, it will be doubtful as to whether there will be any improved efficiency. 

I trust you will keep at it until you have every detail laid out on the table so 
that you can examine it with a microscope. 

Sincerely yours, 
STRUVE HENSEL. 


Has THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1958S BEEN THOUGHT 
THROUGH? 


I. THE RADICAL CHANGE IN THINKING 1953 AND 1958 


In major respects, the basic philosophy of the 1958 reorganization plan is 180 
the opposite of, and inescapably inconsistent with, the basic philosophy of 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953. 

In 1953, the President's plan of reorganization was based on the concept that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be a planning body, and that operations would be 
directed by the Secretary of Defense through the three civilian Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

In 1958, it is suggested that the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be a command as 
well as a planning body, and that operations shall be directed by the Secretary of 
Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. No explanation is off*red for this 
change in philosophy, and yet both conflicting approaches were offered to the 
country for acceptance in reliance on the President’s broad experience as a 
military leader. 

The 1953 plan was based upon the study and report by the so-called Rockefeller 
committee, in which it was stated (p.5): 

“It is essential to keep in mind that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were established 
as a planning and advisory group, not to exercise command. * * * 

“To clarify the role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in accord with the basic pur- 
poses of the National Security Act, this committee recommends below that the 
Key West Agreement be revised to remove the command function from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in order to enable them to work more effectively as a unified 
planning agency.” 

The committee also stated (p.3): 

“The Secretaries of military departments subject to the direction, authority, 
and control of the Secretary of Defense, should be the operating heads of their 
respective departments in all aspects, military and civilian alike. * * * The 
committee * * * does not believe that it is possible (for administrative pur- 
poses) to make a sufficiently clear distinction between military affairs, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, civilian affairs (such as political, economic, and 
industrial affairs) to serve as a practicable basis for dividing responsibility 
between military and civilian offices, or for establishing two parallel lines of 
command.” 

In the President’s 1953 message transmitting to the Congress Reorganization 
Plan No. 6, the President stated flatly : 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff, as provided in the National Security Act of 1957, 
are not a command body but are the principal military advisers to the President, 
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the National Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense. They are respon- 
sible for formulating the strategic plans by which the United States will cope 
with the challenge of any enemy.” 

The President also stated with respect to operations : 

“Basie decisions with respect to the establishment and direction of unified 
commands are made by the President and the Secretary of Defense, upon the 
recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their military planning and 
advisory role. * * * Under this new arrangement, the channel of responsibility 
and authority to a commander of a unified command will unmistakably be from 
the President to the Secretary of Defense to the designated civilian Secretary of 
a military department.” 

Adequate strategic planning was deemed so important in 1953 that both the 
President and the Rockefeller Committee recommended that (i) the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff concentrate exclusively on planning, (ii) such planning should involve 
at the earliest stages possible other parts of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
and (iii) the Joint Strategic Survey Committee should be reinforced with out- 
standing civilian scientists and engineers. None of such recommendations were 
carried into effect. 

In 1958, such thinking is radically changed. In his April 3, 1958, message to 
Congress, the President stated, without explanation, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
must become an operational control body as well as a planning unit. The entire 
Defense Department is to be rearranged around that concept. The President said, 
“All of our operational forces (must) be organized into true unified commands 
with a clear command channel from the Commander in Chief and Secretary of 
Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to such unified commands.” The 
President also stated that “the Secretaries of the military departments will be 
relieved of direct responsibility for military operations.” In essence, the Presi- 
dent’s 1958 proposal will establish the parallel lines of command which in 1953 
were thought not to be practicable. 

It may well be that the services have outlived their usefulness and that the 
President is right when he states: 

“Strategic and technical planning must be completely unified, combat forces 
organized into unified commands, each equipped with the most efficient weapons 
system that science can develop, singly led and prepared to fight as one, regardless 
of service.” 

If so, however, the problem should be dealt with directly through a reorganiza- 
tion of the services or the creation of new self-contained planning and operational 
administrative units, rather than the creation of parallel lines of command which 
are just as impracticable in 1958 as in 1953 and prior thereto. 

If modern warfare demands the abolition of the services for operational pur- 
poses, it is difficult to understand the usefulness of such services in recruitment, 
training and promotion of personnel, the development of weapons systems, and 
the procurement of materiel, Which in many instances irrevocably “bends the 
twig” for the operational tree. 


ll, THE NEW STAFF CONCEPT FOR OPERATIONAL DIRECTION 


Title 10, United States Code, section 141 (d) (8) provides that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff shall “perform such other duties as the President or the Secre- 
tary of Defense may prescribe.” Operational duties are to be assigned to the 
Joint Chiefs under that subparagraph. Obviously, a much larger Joint Staff 
must be provided to take care of operational command duties. It is suggested 
that the old ceiling of 210 be repealed and no new ceiling fixed. The position 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is made much stronger, since he 
may select the Director of the Joint Staff with the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense and he must approve the members of the Joint Staff. In addition, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs now has managerial control over the commaad 
as well as the planning functions of the Joint Staff and its Director. There is 
little doubt that the 1958 Chairman of the Joint Chiefs is an entirely different 
person from the planner of 1953. 

The consolidation of operational control under the Joint Chiefs of Staff is 
completed by a suggested amendment of title 5, United States Code, section 
171 a (c) (1), which provides for the establishment of unified or specified 
commands (without defining what is meant thereby) and the assignment to such 
commands of all or any part of the Army, Navy, and Air Force as decided by 
the Secretary of Defense, with the approval of the President. Upon such as- 
signments, all control (query as to promotions, discipline, courts-martial) over 
such forces passes to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and service Secretaries and mili- 
tary chiefs are excluded. 
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The military departments are relegated to responsibility “for the support of 
the forces assigned from their respective departments to such commands, except 
as otherwise directed by the Secretary of Defense” (sec. 3 (a) of the proposed 
bill). What the clause “except as otherwise directed by the Secretary of De- 
fense” means is not clear. If literally construed, it could mean that the Secre- 
tary of Defense could eliminate the military departments from the support of 
any forces in the unified or specified commands. There is no doubt that power 
to remold or eliminate the military departments and three services as now known 
passes in this bill from Congress to the Secretary of Defense. 

Two major problems are not discussed. First, what is a unified or specified 
command and how will they be organized, and, second, how will the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Joint Staff operate as a command body? 

At the present time, the unified commands (nowhere defined but usually 
involving three services) are organized on a geographical basis with functions 
that are difficult to justify logically. The specified commands (likewise not 
defined but usually involving only one service) seem to be organized on a 
functional basis. 

In none of the speeches is there any explanation of the current unified com- 
mands or what are the current specified commands or what changes will be made 
in the future. It is easy to talk mysteriously about the effectiveness of unified 
and specified commands. No one can dispute such claims because no one 
knows what such commands will be. Congress, in weighing this proposal, 
should at least have some idea of what is proposed with respect to these com- 
mands. 

In 1955, the European Command was devoted to the support of NATO. 
It was fairly well integrated, although the Air Force commander, who was a 
part of the European Command, had responsibilities which were broader geo- 
graphically than Europe. The East Atlantic and Mediterranean Command was 
supposedly in charge of strategic planning for the Middle Fast. Its head- 
quarters, however, were in London with no subsidiary organizations in the 
Middle East, and with no planning staff beyond that necessary to formulate 
possible fleet and amphibious actions on the part of the United States alone. 

The Pacific Command apparently covers the entire Pacific Ocean area and the 
Far East into the Indian Ocean. The Caribbean Command in 1955 had no 
responsibility for strategic planning or operations in any area, and was largely 
a shell devoted mostly to planning military missions for various Latin and 
South American countries. 

The Strategic Air Command, Technical Air Command, and the Air De- 
fense Command were and supposedly are separate Air Force responsibilities. 
Are there to be any other specified commands? Why do they need further 
integration and different lines of command? 

In 19538, after much discussion, it was concluded that the Joints Chiefs of 
Staff should be limited to strategic planning. It was thought that new and 
imaginative strategic plans were so important that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
order to succeed, could not have any other activities. It was on such basis that 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 with its increased stature for the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs was explained and sold to Congress. 

The late General Vandenberg voiced the only serious opposition to this 
eoncept when he stated in his testimony that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
alweys be commanders, and planning, strategic and otherwise, would always be 
done at a lower level. 

Such view was rejected in the recommendations of the President and of the 
Rockefeller Committee. It was thought that planning was more important. 
Yet General Vandenberg was right—planning has received less top attention 
than command. Engineers and scientists were not invited to join in the de- 
liberations about new weapons systems and new strategies. The various seg- 
ments of the Office of the Secretary of Defense were not invited to participate 
at anv stage in the preparation of strategic plans—at least through the middle 
of 1955. The Joint Chiefs of Staff concerned themselves largely with day-to- 
day operational matters and the long-range planning was relegated to an 
elaborate committee system consisting of several layers which, by reason of 
their three-service composition, strained about all of the imagination out of 
any proposal. 

In 1953, commands from the Secretary of Defense were to be communicated 
to unified commands through a designated Secretary of a military service. It 
was thought in that manner existing channels of communication could be util- 
ized. The thought that the Secretary of a military department or a military 
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commander would question such an order never entered anyone’s head. Orders 
from the Secretary of Defense are clearly supreme and the Secretary of Defense 
needs no statutory change to make that point clear to any doubters. 

Aside from their possession of established channels of communication, the 
military services were thought to possess the best facilities to take care of the 
many auxiliary problems involved in maintaining forces abroad in time of 
peace, for example, dependent housing, dependent and household goods trans- 
portation, automobile licenses, medical services, commissaries, post exchanges, 
and the like. Many of such problems vanish in time of war, but in peace they 
are very real and only the individual services are at present organized to deal 
with them. What changes are contemplated in this respect? 

If the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff are to be constituted an effec- 
tive operational command body, their expansion must be extremely great. If 
a joint staff of 210 is necessary for current planning, at least that many indi- 
viduals again would be necessary for operational command without providing 
any personnel for establishing new channels of communication abroad and 
without taking care of the auxiliary peacetime problems. Unless the facilities 
of the services now devoted to such purpose can be abolished or sharply reduced, 
the probabilities are that this expansion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Joint 
Staff will create duplications not yet identified and increase expenses. 


Ill. THE PROBLEM OF PARALLEL LINES OF COMMAND 


The proposed statute creates two parallel lines of command—one for opera- 
tions and an entirely different one for support. The problems thus created will 
be numerous. Increased expenses are most likely. Reduced effectiveness is 
both possible and probable. 

First, the operational staff (i. e., the Joint Staff) must be organized to know 
that weapons, personnel, and equipment will be needed. Under present practice, 
the operational commands are treated as field units without the benefit of any 
technical planners, and charged solely with making the best out of what equip- 
ment, weapons, and personnel are furnished to them. There are, therefore, no 
such planning personnel in the unified commands or the Joint Staff. The statute 
does not provide that the operational command will issue directions to the sup- 
port command with respect to weapons systems, types and numbers of personnel, 
training requirements and quantities and kinds of equipment. Yet that must be 
the case. This is confirmed by the following from the President’s talk on April 
17, 1958, to the American Society of Newspaper Editors in Washington: 

“Unified strategic plans, carried out in peace or war under unified direction, 
presuppose that the directing head, the Secretary of Defense-Joint Chiefs of 
Staff mechanism, has sufficient authority over supporting activities to assure 
execution of the basic plan. This, I submit, is the sum total of unification.” 

Obviously, if the dining room and kitchen are to be so separated, it must be 
clear that the diner has the authority to order what he wants to eat, rather 
than being required to eat what is furnished from the kitchen. While that is 
relatively simple to state, the diner’s needs must be known in advance, so that 
when the diner orders artichokes, the kitchen has them on hand. 

Second, the Joint Staff will have to be expanded to include liaison personnel 
to communicate with the military services at all levels. The tying together of 
parallel commands only at the top does not provide an efficient mechanism. 
Corresponding liaison personnel will be needed in the services. Unless extreme 
care is used, the extra expense could be substantial. 

Third, the Joint Chiefs today have no communications system connecting 
them with our forces abroad. If the Joint Chiefs use the service facilities, the 
situation complained about will not be cured. If the Joint Chiefs take over the 
service communications facilities, the support command will be handicapped. 
Duplicating communications channels are expensive. 

Last, parallel channels of command never work well. The results approxi- 
mate the efficiency of two men masquerading as a horse—one as the rear half and 
the other as the front half. A whole horse is always better. 


TV. DIMINUTION OF CIVILIAN CONTROL 


There is no doubt that civilian control of the unified defense structure will be 
greatly weakened. Perhaps civilian control is also a concept of the past. If so, 
that proposal should be stated and debated on its merits, with frank recognition 
of the probable consequences. 
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It is true that under the proposal, civilian control (or “civilian responsibility” 
as stated by the President to the newspaper editors) is preserved in form, in that 
the Secretary of Defense is the supreme authority. He is, however, buried under 
an avalanche of work, with all of his advice, except in respect of research and 
engineering and on the logistical support side, coming from the military. He 
will never be able to do anything but follow the recommendations from the 
mnilitary. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on the other hand, is raised in 
stature and authority above the other Joint Chiefs and is given an extremely 
large staff through which, as to planning and operations, must filter all informa- 
tion up and all directions down. The Chairman will be the only adequately 
informed top official. The civilian heads of the military services are eliminated 
from operational consideratons and greatly weakened except as procurement 
and recruiting administrators. There can be no question but that effective 
civilian control will be greatly reduced. 


Vv. THE TWILIGHT OF THE MILITARY SERVICES 


The proposal to repeal the provision that the military services “shall be sepa- 
rately administered” is not necessary to clarify the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense. There is no question that his authority is supreme under the pres- 
ent statute—see opinion letter dated March 27, 1953, attached as appendix A 
to the report of the Rockefeller Committee on Department of Defense organ- 
ization. 

If there has been any successful challenge of the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense, it is because such challenge has been permitted and acquiesced in 
by the current Secretary. Statutory changes will not prevent improper chal- 
lenges of a Secretary’s authority when such Secretary is willing to permit the 
challenge. 

The conclusion is inescapable that this proposed statutory change is intended 
for another purpose, that is, to make clear that the military services are com- 
pletely subordinate to the operational mechanism headed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

This is made even clearer by the fact that the Secretary of Defense under the 
proposed statute may transfer all forces from the military services to unified or 
specified commands. It may not be the current intention to make such transfer. 
Nevertheless, if in another 5 years, conclusions about the Defense Department 
should change as radically as they did between 1953 and 1958, there would be 
no statutory impediment to a unification of all military forces under a Joint 
Chiefs of Staff mechanism. This result becomes a practical certainty if it 
is believed that the present proposal of parallel commands will not work in 
practice and that operations and support must some time be put in a single 
channel of command. 

It may well be, as the President states, that modern warfare has destroyed 
forever separate ground, sea, and air operations. If that is so, and the mili- 
tary services as presently constituted are outmoded, we should not cling to 
such services on the grounds of traditionalism, which has no place in warfare. 
If our present military services as concepts are as outmoded as the bow, arrow, 
and javelin, we should deal frankly and boldly wtih the problem rather than 
trying to circumvent it. 

If the basic difficulty lies with the current roles and missions of the services, 
these should be carefully considered. There is no good reason for the idea 
that the services must be classified according to the media in which they 
operate—ground, sea, and air. It should be possible to constitute services 
which are functionally organized as to end results expected in accordance 
with the principles of modern warfare. 


VI. THE VALUE OF COMPETITION, PARTICULARLY IN RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


The proposal of a Director of Defense Research and Engineering points toward 
an ultimate consolidation of all reserach and engineering activities. At present 
it seems contemplated that most of the research and engineering will be done 
in the military services. That can, however, be changed by executive decision. 
It is also quite clear that the new Director is expected to eliminate competition 
by an early decision as to what type of proposed new weapon or equipment is 
most likely to be successful. Competition is relied on in our industrial world 
to produce quality. In industry the omniscience to decide what will be best 
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at an early stage is not believed to be a human quality without the test of active 
competition. Why this principle is discarded and other different principles are 
expected to govern the military field is not made clear. Whether the omniscient 
Director of Research would have decided in favor of the air-cooled airplane 
engine as against the liquid-cooled engine in the early stages of development is 
far from clear. If the liquid-cooled engine had been picked, however, our air- 
power in World War II would have been greatly weakened. The same error 
might have been made in connection with the development of the proximity fuse, 
which was brought to its final state of usefulness in connection with a missile 
tired from a gun only because the Navy was determined to protect their ships 
from aerial attack, which the Air Force believed impossible. 


VII. MINOR MATTERS 


(a) The precise purpose of the proposed addition of a new subsection (3) 
to section 202 (c) of the National Security Act of 1947 is not clear. It is quite 
a change from the existing section, practically inviting reassignment of competent 
functions completely contrary to the provisions of sections 205 (3) 206 (b) 
and (¢) and 208 (f) of the National Security Act of 1947. 

(b) The proposed revisions with respect to the authority of the military 
chiefs of the services (see sec. 4 (a)) of the proposed Department of Defense 
Reorganization Act of 1958) is difficult to understand. The series of revisions 
seem to make it imperative that the Secretaries of the respective military serv- 
ices assign certain complete forces to the command and supervision of the mili- 
tary chiefs rather than permitting the assignment of certain spheres or functions 
of command or supervision. 

(c) The precise relationship between the Chiefs of Staff and the Vice Chiefs 
of Staff (see sec. 6 (a) of the new statute) seems unduly complicated. If the 
Chiefs of Staff are to spend all of their time in planning and command functions 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; why is that fact not flatly faced? If the Joint 
(“hiefs of Staff are to operate as a real command body, such arrangement would 
seem inescapable. 

(d) No reference is made to the rearrangement of the workload among the 
reduced number of Assistant Secretaries in the military departments, except 
that all references to an Assistant Secretary for Financial Management, or Comp- 
troller, are eliminated. Does that mean that such functions are to pass from 
the civilian Secretariat to military personnel? 


VIII. SUGGESTIONS 


There does not seem to be much doubt that something should be done with 
respect to Pentagon reorganizatfon. Much has already been done, without 
legislation. More can be done in the same manner. 

The following approach might be seriously considered as capable of producing 
all of the results desired by the President and the Secretary of Defense: 

1. Give a fair trial to the 1953 proposal that the Joint Chiefs of Staff concen- 
trate on strategic planning. This recommendation, although given continual lip- 
service, has never been made effective. 

2. Analyze and reconsider the current roles and missions of the services to 
determine whether modern warfare demands many substantial changes. If 
this analysis and consideration should lead to the conclusion that any one or 
more of the services should be greatly modified, or even abolished, we should 
face that fact and not stick with traditionalism as an excuse for the preservation 
of something which is no longer useful. This type of provision will insure single 
and integrated command units, rather than the proposed parallel lines of 
command. 

3. If, as seems to be the case, the major worry about current command structure 
is an inability to transmit an order from the Secretary of Defense promptly to 
the unified and specified commanders, set up a new command office with adequate 
communications facilities immediately adjacent to the Secretary of Defense. 

4. Eliminate the current committee system in the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
numerous layers of committees in and among the services, so that responsibility 
and authority, combined with adequate knowledge to decide intelligently, can 
be identified and exercised. 


Mr. Buanprorp. The point I am making, General Taylor, is that 
we are embarking here on a major change in philosophy. 
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The Cuarmman. Allright. Now 

Mr. Buanprorp. I have one additional question, General Taylor. 
In your military opinion, is it sound military doctrine to place a 
unified command under the operational command of a unified com- 
mander, but with the responsibility for support and administrative 
activities in the military departments ? 

General Tayror. The question, as I understand it, was is it sound 
to put a component commander under a unified commander ? 

Mr. Buianprorp. I think it would be easier if you read the ques- 
tion, General. 

General Taytor. Fine. I will reread the question. Is it sound mili- 
tary doctrine to place a unified command under the operational com- 
mand of a unified commander, but with the responsibility for support 
and administrative activities in the military departments ? 

My answer is “Yes.” That is the way it has been. It is working. 
It is successful in giving the necessary support to the components 
of this unified command, and I would think it is sound. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then you see no military objection to parallel lines 
of command, one with regard to operations and one with regard to 
support ? 

General Taytor. I hardly view them as parallel, but, rather, pic- 
ture the support being generated in the United States and being fed 
in at the bottom, so to speak. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All right, sir. I asked that question, Mr. Chair- 
man, because there has been some criticism of the support activities 
being furnished by the military departments. Now, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to read, since the Department has submitted a 
statement on the Prussian General Staff—I would like to read a docu- 
ment on the German High Command. 





The basic principle under the German military system 


Mr. Puitsix. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest you identify the 
document. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I will, when I complete it, Mr. Philbin. 

The Cuatrman. It will be identified. 

Mr. Buanprorp (reading) : 





The basic principle under the German military system is unity of command. 
This principle is exemplified in the highest as well as the lower echelons. Under 
this system, the army, navy, and air force are regarded as branches of a single 
service (Die Vehrmacht), headed by the Armed Forces High Command (Ober- 
kommando der Wehrmacht, or OKW) (1). The OKW controls all matters of 
interservice policy in both peace and war. It is responsible for all preparation 
for national defense in time of peace, and for the conduct of operations in time 
of war. The head of the OKW is a Cabinet member and represents the joint 
interest of the three branches with respect to other departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

In effect, therefore, the German High Command is divided into four parts, as 
follows: Armed Forces High Command—Okerkommando der Wehrmacht 
(OKW) (2); Army High Command—Okerkommando des Heeres (OKH) (3); 
Navy High Command—Okerkommando der Kriegsmarine (OKM) (3); Air 
Force High Command—Okerkommando der Luftwaffe (OKL) (4). 

Under this system, it is not unusual in a task force for units of one branch 
of the armed forces to come under the immediate command of another branch 
All personnel may be transferred from one branch to another in the same or 
equivalent rank. This, in fact, has been done on a very considerable scale in 
1943 and 1944, with a transfer of thousands of members of the air force and 
navy to the army. 
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The OKW is supreme and responsible for the coordination of the active war 
effort by the three subordinate branches, while the OKH is responsible for all 
purely Army matters, just as each of the other two High Commands is respon- 
sible for the application of general policies within its own sphere. 

I am reading from « War Department document dated March 1945, 
identified as “Training Manual—E 30-451.” 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Printed by the Government Printing Office. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart, have you any questions? 

Mr. Smart. Just a few, Mr. Chairman, for the record. 

General Taylor, in your judgment, has modern 

‘The Cuarrman. Order. 

Mr. Smarr. In your judgment, has modern weapon development 
outmoded the board statutory combatant roles and missions # 

General Taytor. No, sir; I do not see that that is the case. Cer- 
tainly, the new weapons have compressed the time factor so that our 
reaction ability must be speeded up. I do not see any fundamental 
changes as to our basic roles and missions. 

Mr. Smarr. Then it would necessarily follow that, as a personal 
judgment, you would see no necessary virtue in repealing the statutory 
roles and missions on the broad basis now established in the law? 

General Taytor. No, sir; I see no requirement at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Smarr. Soon after the National Security Act of 1947 was en- 
acted it became necessary to determine and define what each service 
would do within the combatant roles and missions assigned by 
statute. That gave rise to the functions papers, the first of which 
was known as the Key West agreement, when Mr. Forrestal was 
Secretary of Defense. There have been numerous other functions 
papers by the succeeding Secretaries of Defense for the same purpose. 

As of today, how many functions have been determined to be with- 
in the statutory roles and missions of the Army ¢ 

General Taytor. We have analyzed the basic papers for our own 
guidance and developed some 93 functions as we interpret the mis- 
sion assigned to us. 

Mr. Smarr. Now those have been assigned as things which the 
Army would be primarily responsible for within the broad statutory 
roles and missions assigned the Army ? 

General Taytor. We take the law, and the Key West agreement 
and then by our own unilateral analysis determine what these docu- 
ments mean in terms of functions. 

Thus, we come up with a list of about 93. 

The CrHarrmMan. Go ahead. We will see how many minutes we 
have. 

Mr. Smart. If the words “separately administered” were deleted 
from the law, would that have any effect so far as you are able to 
determine upon the functions which have heretofore been assigned 
to the Army ? 

General Taytor. I can see no change made mandatory by any pro- 
vision of the law. 

Mr. Smarr. It would not render them subject to redetermination 
by the Secretary of Defense, himself ? 
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General Taytor. Oh, I think that is very definitely the case. He 
would have very broad authority with regard to reassigning or 
changing them. 

Mr. Smart. It would have, would it not, General Taylor, a great 
deal of significance if the statutory roles and missions were abolished. 
Then the functions would have no further meaning, would they, 
except as reaffirmed ? 

General Taytor. If the entire law upon which the functions paper 
is drawn were eliminated, I presume that would be the case. 

Mr. Smarr. My last question, Mr. Chairman. In your experience 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have the statutory com- 
batant roles and missions and/or the existence of the words “separ- 
ately administered” impeded the Joint Chiefs of Staff in establishing 
and supporting effective unified joint or specified commands? 

General Taytor. I have been aware of no obstacle. 

Mr. Smart. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you very much, General. Now we will 
excuse you, with the thanks of the committee. 

And Mr. Smart requested Admiral Burke to be here at 2 o'clock 

General Taytor. May I thank the committee for its patience. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, General. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. Now, let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, we have this afternoon Admiral Burke. 

My recollection is that Admiral Burke took the oath when we had 
the posture hearing sometime in January or February. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. So, therefore, it will not be necessary to administer 
the oath again to Admiral Burke. As this is a continuation of the 
hearing that was started in January, pertaining to the reorganization 
of the Department of Defense, the committee is sitting in its capacity, 
and under the authority vested in it by the House Resolution 67. The 
oath having already been administered to Admiral Burke, as I have 
just stated, it will not be necessary to be administered here. 

Now, Admiral, have you a prepared statement to submit to the 
committee ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be pleased to hear your state- 
ment, and I trust, members, we will accord him the privilege to make 
his statement without interruption. 

You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Burke. Aye, aye, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity to con- 
tribute to your delibers ‘ations on the important subject of the organiza- 
tion for the defense of the United States. 

Organization is the framework by which effectiveness of our mili- 
tary ‘forces is achieved. Organization not only determines who is 
responsible, and who gives commands, and who advises, and who does 
the fighting, throughout all the echelons of the military services, it not 
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only provides the flow chart of how orders, and information, and intel- 
ligence, and reports flow from one element of the military forces to 
another, but organization can also influence greatly how problems are 
solved and whether full information can normally be given to all 
facets of the problems. 

Organization can assist in assuring that the various possible solu- 
tions to a problem are thoroughly and candidly examined, so that pre- 
mature action is not taken on one of the possible solutions without 
measuring the consequences—or without adequate analysis of the other 
possible solutions to the problem. 

Organization largely determines who examines the problems—who 
submits views—and how decisions are made. It is important that 
those who can contribute do contribute, for solutions to problems which 
confront the Department of Defense and the military services have vast 
impact on the future of the United States. 

Organization also has great effect on how juniors in the organiza- 
tion prepare themselves for assuming responsibilities in the future. 
Organization—coupled with the manner in which it is administered— 
will influence officers either to exercise initiative and to advance ideas 
they develop or to become complaint. The only source of future 
leaders in the armed services is the younger officers in the services. 
It is, therefore, most important that they train themselves to exer- 
cise initiative, to examine problems thoroughly, to recognize their 
duty to contribute their best judgments to solutions in which they par- 
ticipate—above all, to retain the spirit, enthusiasm, and the willing- 
ness to enter combat which have been the hallmark of our predecessors. 

Organization is most important, but other factors also contribute to 
the effectiveness of our services. Most of these factors are inter- 
related and influence each other. Obviously, the most important fac- 
tor is who fills the slots in the organization. The knowledge, the 
understanding, the character of individuals who man the organization 
are even more important than the organization itself. Good men can 
make a poor organization work well, and poor men cannot make a 
good organization work at all. 

The stability of the organization, the resources available to the 
organization, the various controls imposed on the Department of 
Defense and on the Armed Forces, all have important bearing on the 
effectiveness of the services. 

No one can work long in any organization without seeing ways in 
which it can be improved. I have given a lot of thought to possible 
changes in the existing defense organization. There have been 
many different ideas advanced on how improvements could be made. 
This committee is a proper group to resolve these differences into a 
sound plan founded in carefully drawn legislation. 

The basic requirement of our defense organization is that it be re- 
sponsive to the Nation’s security needs, now, and in the future. The 
Defense Establishment must have stabilitv—and it must at the same 
time have flexibility. Both are important, so that it may be capable 
of absorbing the impact of new technology, new concepts—and new 
weapons. 

Change is an inevitable process in a dynamic organization. It is 
part of the business of progress. The important thing about making 
changes is to be sure that they are really improvements. Change is 
not in itself progress. The changes needed are those which will make 
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the defense organization more effective than it is today as an element 
in the security of the country. 

It is reassuring to know that this committee is devoting its full 
attention to this important matter. The broad extent of your know!l- 
edge and experience in matters relating to national defense is widely 
recognized. It is fine proof of the rightness of our governmental 
system which places the power—and responsibility—of ultimate 

ecision in representatives elected by our people. 

Whatever law emerges from these deliberations will be whole- 
heartedly supported by the United States Navy. The fact that the 
Navy—and our sister services—are able at this point to participate 
in these important deliberations and to present our views is 
significant. 

Whatever emerges from these deliberations, moreover, should care- 
fully reflect the intentions which are to be fulfilled. ‘The legal author- 
ity should be provided to do those things which need to be done. The 
law should be precisely and clearly drafted so that those intentions 
can be implemented under the terms of the law, so that the law cannot 
be misinterpreted in the future to include actions not now intended, or 
which would tend to defeat the expressed intentions. I hope that the 
resultant statute will insure that the intent is clearly spelled out in all 
provisions of the legislation. 

I would like now to give my understanding of what is intended to be 
done and the manner in which it is proposed to do it. 

The first is the authority of Secretary of Defense. 

It is my understanding that the primary objective of the proposal 
is to insure that the Secretary of Defense has clear, indisputable 
authority under the President, of direction and control over all matters 
in the Department of Defense. The legal authority for supervision 
over the Department will rest in the person of the Secretary of De- 
fense. His authority will be clarified. 

I am in accord with clarifying the authority and responsibility of 
the Secretary of Defense as necessary to accomplish this. If he 1s to 
run the Department of Defense efficiently he must have appropriate 
authority to do it. 

The next is unified commands. 

It is my understanding that the commanders of each specified and 
unified command will have full operational authority over the operat- 
ing forces assigned to them, such as assigning missions or tasks to sub- 
ordinate commands, deploying units, assigning forces to subordinate 
commands, and assigning operational or tactical control as the com- 
mander deems necessary. Forces may not be assigned to a unified or 
specified command or withdrawn therefrom except on authority of the 
Secretary of Defense upon the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I support the objective of having the authority and responsibility of 
the commanders of unified and specified commands clarified so as to 
insure they have full operational authority over their forces. 

It is also my understanding that the military services will continue 
their responsibilities for administration, discipline, training, and other 
such matters rather than having them become the responsibility 
unified or specified commanders. Support such as logistic support, 
replacements or personnel and ships, repairs and overhauls of ships, 
maintenance and overhaul of aircraft would also remain with the 
services. 
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It will require very close cooperation between the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff the unified commanders, and the services to insure that the 
operating forces are fully ready and trained for combat, and fully 
supported by the services. It is most important that the operating 
forces be supported adequately and that the funds and resources avail- 
able to the various elements of the Department of Defense be dis- 
tributed so as to be most efficiently used. 

The military services have developed the techniques and experienced 
organizations to provide the necessary support to the combat elements 
of their services and these organizations should continue to be used. 
Close attention must also be paid to the necessity of having the 
support rendered to operating forces be fully responsive to the in- 
dividual needs of the particular force being supported. 

It is understood that there are-no substantial changes expected to 
be made in the unified and specified commands or in the way the com- 
manders operate and are supported. This is important, since the 
methods of implementing the proposals are as important as the pro- 
posals themselves. 

The next is the chain of command. 

I am in accord with elimination of the present “executive agency” 
chain of operational command established by the President’s message 
accompanying Reorganization Plan No. 6 and the substitution there- 
for of direct command from the President to the Secretary of Defense, 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the unified and specified com- 
manders. This will permit quick action when necessary and insure 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are cognizant of all significant opera- 
tions. There are many details connected with operations, however, 
especially details concerning support, logistics, communications, and 
so on, with which the Joint Chiefs of Staff should not be concerned. 
These details should remain with the individual services. 

Should the Joint Chiefs of Staff become involved in the detailed 
direction of operations and their support, they will not have suffi- 
cient time to devote to the important problems of strategical direction, 
advance planning, and broad policy. 

Should the Joint Staff be increased to such an extent that it handles 
details, two things can happen: 

First, the Joint Chiefs of Staff may not be fully informed as to 
what its staff is doing. 

Second, the staff might interfere with the duties of the services and 
of the commanders of the unified and specified commands, resulting 
in confusion of responsibilities or derangement of the supporting 
systems. 

The next item is Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The proposals that the Chairman select the Director of the Joint 
Staff, that the Director and the Joint Staff operate under the manage- 
ment of the Chairman, and that the prohibition against the Chairman 
having a vote be removed, are, in my opinion, in the interest of more 
efficient management. These proposals all add to the importance and 
prestige of the Chairman. 

This is all right. As long as the other members are not mere figure- 
heads; as long as they have the ability, knowledge, experience, and 
machinery to develop views and have those views considered in the 
solution of the problems; as long as any Chief can present his views 
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to the Secretary of Defense or the President if he desires; and so long 
as the Chairman has the duty preseribed by the present law to inform 
the Secretary of Defense of those issues on which the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are not agreed—the additional prestige of the Chairman is 
good. Since decisions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff will be made by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body, and not by the Chair- 
man alone, the proposals in regard to the Chairman are satisfactory. 

Next is the Joint Staff. 

There have been many proposals in regard to the Joint Staff. The 
size of the Joint Staff would have to be increased somewhat to take 
care of the operational functions additionally assigned to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. There are differences of opinion as to how much this 
increase should be. If the Joint Chiefs of Staff get into details of 
operations, the increase needed will be considerable, or conversely, if 
there is a substantial increase in the size of the Joint Staff, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, or at least the Joint Staff, will involve themselves in 
details or in matters other than strategic planning and operational 
direction. This would not be good. I, personally, favor holding to 
a minimum the increases in the Joint Staff. 

I am in favor of limiting the tenure of the Joint Staff to 3 years 
with an extension of 1 year only under exceptional circumstances 
when approved by the Secretary of Defense. This will reduce the 

ossibility of making a career out of duty on the Joint Staff. Simi- 
arly, it may be desirable to provide for at least a 3-year period 
between successive duties on the Joint Staff. 

I am also in favor of the provision to have the members of the Joint 
Staff selected by the Joint Chiefs of Staff equitably from the Army, 
the Navy and Marines, and the Air Force. Representation such as 
this will avoid having the Joint Staff manned by people with a single 
background and will permit cross- fertilization of ideas. It is my 
understanding that the important positions, the positions of influence, 
in the Joint Staff will be rotated among the services as is presently 
done. 

The procedures for the Joint Staff and its organization are now 
undergoing study. The questions connected with procedures and 
organization of this very influential group are not easy to resolve for 
the Staff must not only operate quickly, but must provide the correct 
answers to complex problems. There must also be methods worked 
out so that arbitrary decisions are not made and that preconceived 
views on the solutions of problems are not imposed by subordinate 
echelons on the elements of the staff who have been directed to pre- 
pare the papers concerning a problem. Although details such as 
these are not subject to legisl: ation they are br ought up to emphasize 
that not only is the legislation itself important to the effectiveness of 
the organization, but that the related matter—the method of admin- 
istering the organization—is equally important. 

The next is research and engineering. 

I am in favor of establishing a Director of Defense, Research and 
Engineering, in the Department of Defense not only to eliminate 
duplication and to stop unproductive development before millions 
have been spent on it, but, more importantly, to insure that no gaps 
are left in our research programs and that promising research is 
pushed to completion quickly and economically. There is a need for a 
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Director of Defense, Research and Engineering, to assign responsi- 
bility for research in new fields such as satellites. 

At the same time each of the services has research and development 
organizations which have been successful in developing much new 
material and new and improved weapons and systems. These organi- 
zations are experienced and are responsive to the needs of the operat- 
ing forces of their services. 

It is my understanding that these organizations will continue to 
function largely as they have in the ing but in the future their pro- 
grams will be generally supervised by the Director of Defense, Re- 
search and Engineering. Each service will continue to be responsible 
for research peculiar to the needs of that service, such as antisub- 
marine warfare research for the Navy. 

The Director of Defense Research and Engineering should have 
sufficient funds available to him to exploit new scientific break- 
throughs which show promise of achieving significant results. It is 
understood that the authority given to the Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering will be exercised so as not to generate in- 
stability in promising programs already underway whenever a need is 
generated for another program. 

The next military departments. 

Although the words “separately administered” are proposed to be 
removed from the Declaration of Policy of the National Security 
Act, it is my understanding that the three departments will be ad- 
ministered and controlled in the same manner as at present. ‘The law 
will continue to provide that the military departments are adminis- 
tered by their respective Secretaries under the direction, authority, 
und control of the Secretary of Defense. Each Secretary will continue 
to be responsible for the support and administration of all forces in 
his department, including those in the unified commands. He will 
continue to be responsible for personnel administration, training, pur- 
chasing, research and development, budgeting and such matters. This 
is sound, for the existing organizations in the military departments 
are experienced and are particularly adapted to the needs of the forces 
of their own department. 

The only responsibility that will be taken away from the Secretaries 
of the military departments is responsibility for operational control 
of forces assigned to unified and specified commands. I do not believe 
that loss of this responsibility will downgrade the position of Secre- 
tary of a military department. It is important that this postion not 
be downgraded. The Secretary of a military department exerts a 
tremendous influence on the esprit’ de corps, morale, and sense of 
dedication in the service he represents. 

We have been most fortunate in having good, enthusiastic, and 
experienced men accept these positions, and the United States will 
be the loser if the importance of these positions is so diminished that 
only men of lesser caliber will be attracted to them. 


GENERAL 
[ am also in accord with the intent not to do certain things, 


including : 
(a) Not to merge the services into a single service, 
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(6) Not to establish a single Chief of Staff or take steps leading to 
a single Chief of Staff. 

(c) Not to create a general staff. 

(d) Not to establish a separate service of supply. 

(e) Not to involve the Joint Chiefs of Staff in details of operations 
or support of unified commands. 

(7) Not to centralize administrative matters. 


CONCLUSION 





In conclusion, I would like to bring up a point sometimes over- 
looked. 

A sound organizational structure for our defense system is neces- 
sary. But the most important element in any human endeavor is the 
people whose intelligence, knowledge, experience, and dedication make 
the organization work. 

In the Armed Forces you cannot go out and hire experienced mili- 

tary people—you can’t hire an admiral or a general to take command 
of operating forces. You have to train men for these positions—and 
this take a long time—a lifetime. 

Any organization plan has to provide the kind of environment which 
attracts inspired | young’ men to make the service a career—young men 
who want to accept and discharge military responsibilities. 

You have to have people in the services who know how to—and 
who want to—defend their country when the chips go down, when the 
security of the Nation is at stake. 

Whatever else a military organization plan provides—it is impor- 
tant that the spirit of the services be preserved. It must be an organi- 
zation that allows for that vital incentive—pride of service. 

In the Armed Forces today we have that pride of service. We have 
men who are proud of their regiments, men who are proud of their 
wings, men who are proud of their ships, in short, men who are proud 
of the traditions of the Army, the Navy, the Air Force and of the 
Marines, whose exploits in the history of our country have reflected 
honor and valor among Americans and respect among the nations of 
the world. 

Motivation of servicemen cannot be legislated. It stems from 
patriotism, pride of service, recognition of professional competence, 
opportunity to assume responsibility, and the satisfaction of ac- 
complishment. There are simply parts of the human element which, 
in the fina] analysis—is the vital ingredient of everything we do. And 
this vital element we must preserve. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

I know the committee has benefited by your very forceful and clear- 
cut observations. 

Now, there is one thing that I want to develop, to clearup in my own 
mind in reference to the unified command. 

Now, in any unified command as exists today in Europe, there are 
certain’ por tions of the Navy assigned to it ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, let’s assume this, that a unified command is 
specified in a certain area, geographically bound, in Europe, to which 
the three services contribute. Somewhere, in a neighborhood not far 
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away, would be another unified command in which the three services 
make a contribution. 

Now, is it your concept that the Navy portion assigned to the uni- 
fied command must stay exclusively in the original unified command 
established or may be rotated from one unified command to another 
unified command, and if so, who should prescribe the rotation 

Now, the way it is running through my mind is something like 
this: 

We have a unified command, say, in the north part of the Mediter- 
ranean. We may have a unified command in the southern portion of 
the Mediterranean, along down in the neighborhood of Suez. We have 
so many units of the fleet assigned to the unified command in the first 
area. Now, would it be possible to use portions of that fleet, of that 
same fleet yin the unified command in the second ? 

You catch what Iam driving at ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I see what you mean. 

The Cuarrman. If you don’t have some flexibility there, unless you 
have a tremendous pool, you won’t have enough to go around. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. It is possible, ‘and we do assign 
forces that have been assigned to one unified command to another uni- 
fied command, periodically. 

Now, for example, United States CINCEUR has the responsibility 
for the NATO area in general—there are a few exceptions, but the 
NATO area of Europe. He does not have responsibility for the Middle 

fast. 

When difficulty breaks out in the Middle East, we want to use the 
Sixth Fleet in the Middle East; the Sixth Fleet is ‘assigned to Admiral 
Holloway, CINCNELM, and the Sixth Fleet operates in support of 
our operations in the Middle East, as Admiral Holloway directs them 
to operate. 

This reassignment is done; that is, has been done after discussion 
and approval by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense 
and by the President, by me as executive agent. 

Now, this permits 1 fleet to operate in the Mediterranean in support 
of 2 areas. If we did not have such an arrangement, it would be nec- 
essary to have two fleets or at least an additional number of ships 
more than we have there now. 

The Cuamman. Now—— 

Admiral Burke. Now, this does not interfere and does not conflict 
with United States CINCEUR’s duties or the responsibilities of the 
6th Fleet to SACEUR, in case of war, because the fleet does not get 
in a position from which it cannot strike the targets and do the duties 
that are required under United States CINCEUR. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, the thought that is running through my mind 
and the thought, no doubt, that the committee will have to determine 
is whether those flexibilities should be put in the statute or just leave 
it to the Joint Chiefs of Staff after a portion of the fleet has been 
detailed to a unified command, that the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff can use that same portion of the fleet to meet a 
military mission in another unified command. Is there any need to 
spell it out in law, any flexibility, or is it implied flexibility ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, Mr. Chairman, 1 ‘ight now everybody under- 
stands it. It is well understood, and it won't be nec essary now. 
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Now, in the future, if rigid areas were assigned to unified com- 
manders and unified commanders commenced to get the impression 
that their forces were assigned to them permanently and irrevocably, 
there might be some diffic ulty i involved. 

The Cuamman. Well, that is a problem the committee, then, based 
on what is happening, might have to study out, to see whether the 
Secretary can use the task force, we will say, to meet more than a 
unified command mission. It can be used in 3 or 4, because you only 
have 400 ships to go around. And suppose you had 7 or 8 different 
missions? You may not be able to have enough to meet the unified 
command with just a certain number of ships. So you would have 
to draw on the other portions, to detail a task force from the Navy 
to support a complete, rounded-out, unified command / 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

There is another aspect of this, that under normal operations, in 
peacetime operations, for example, we have ships in the Pacific, now, 
which in the event of a general war, would be withdrawn from the 
Pacific and brought over to the Atlantic. The reason for that is 
because of the various requirements for different kinds of ships in the 
different areas and under peace and war. 

The Ciaran. You understand what I am talking about? 

I want you to think it out and see whether something should be 
dealt with in statute or whether it should just be left up to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense. Because, strictly 
speaking, there will be units assigned to the unified command. And 
probably the rotation of them will be from one mission to another 
mission, or something like that. You could use 1 to probably serve 
2 purposes. 

Admiral Burke. Aye, aye, sir. 

The CHatrMan. I want to ask you this question. There are just 
1 or 2 more questions in here that I want to ask about. That is the 
Joint Staff. You say: 

There is difference of opinion as to how much this increase should be. 

No doubt you are aware that the Secretary testified in the public 
hearings that he thought about 400 would be right. General Taylor 
said something : along th: it in that latitude, that area. 

What is your view in regard to—there are 210 now, and 185 em- 
ployed. How many do you think should be added to the Joint Staff 
to implement and carry out the operational work that will be assigned 
to it on account of the unified commands? 

Admiral Burke. First, it is quite difficult for me to answer that 
categorically now because we have to figure out in detail exactly what 
the Joint Staff and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are going to do in opera- 
tions. And that has not been completed yet. The Joint Staff is work- 
ing on that problem now, and we have not yet finished the problem. 

But, in general, I think that we will need not more than 100 people, 
extra ‘people, to handle the operational part, providing the Joint 

Chiefs don’t get too far into details of the operations. 

The Cuatrman. Now, right in that connection, General Twining 
testified that he envisioned the increase of the Joint pe aff to take 
into consideration what is known as J-1, J-2, J-3, J-4, and J-5. 
Then that naturally makes it a large operational staff, does it not? 
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Admiral Burke. Well, not necessarily, sir. A J-type staff, an 
integrated staff—there is more of a tendency for that to become a 
larger staff than there is if there is a sort of a oes staff, in 
which the duties of the staff are more restricted than would be true 
in an integrated staff. 

The Cuarrman. Well, when we say a joint staff, increasing it up to 
400, that means somewhat large and wide operation on the part of 
the staff, doesn’t it ? 

Admiral Burke. If the additional 190 all go into the operational, 
that would mean quite a few people involved in operations, and they 
would get themselves into details, I think. 

The Cuamman. And what is your thought about getting in that 
detail for operations ? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t think the Chiefs want to get into details 
of operations. I think what the Chiefs want to do is to assign forces 
to make sure of the combat readiness of those forces, to tell the unified 
commanders as much as they possibly can of the possible and probable 
actions which the unified commanders may have to take and to direct 
the unified commanders on what action they should take. But how 
they take them and how they are supported, the unified commander, 
himself, will either determine or he will ask the services for support. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think Congress was on sound ground, then, 
in previous legislation, when we placed a numerical limitation on the 
size of the Joint Staff? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; because there is a tendency for a staff— 
and a staff is really overhead—to grow. And that is true not only in 
the military but it is true in any other organization, that if it once 
reaches a certain point, it grows automatically. 

The Cuarrman. Then you think, whatever increase is added to the 
Joint Staff whether it goes up 100 or more or goes up to 400 or what 
it goes up to, it is proper for Congress to have a numerical limitation 
on it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I believe that, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that should also apply to the civil- 
ian personnel associated with the Joint Staff? 

Admiral Burxe. I don’t think that is so very important, sir, be- 
cause most of the civilian personnel that are associated with the Joint 
Staff are in a clerical position, and the others are scientific advisory 
groups who are not working full time. 

The Crairman. That clears up the military question that was in 
my mind. 

[ have just one more question I want to ask you. 

Before you leave the stand sometime, I have a list of questions I 
ain going to ask Mr. Smart to ask you. 

I want to ask you this question. I want to ask each one of the 
Chiefs this, to get the record straight. 

During the time that you were consulted or asked for your recom- 
mendations or views on the President’s proposal, did you object to 
any portion of the proposal that is now before the committee? 

Admiral Burke. This started, as far as I was concerned, by the 
consultants asking Mr. Gates and the Commandant and me up to dis- 
cuss the problem, in general, without having any piece of paper. 
They proposed some ideas, and we proposed our ideas. Just a gen- 
eral discussion. 
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I think that happened 2 or 3 times, before there was a piece of 
paper. 

When we finally got a piece of paper to discuss, I addressed myself 
primarily to misgivings, not as to what might happen, but in an 
attempt to find out what was the intention, th: it. is, what was really 
wanted and what was desired, rather than directing myself to the 
language of a piece of paper. Because the first draft was a rough 
draft, a very rough draft. 

So I expressed my apprehensions about some elements in the drafts 
as going farther than they had intended to go. Not that the con- 
sultants expected to do these things, but that some time in the future 
they could be interpreted to do those things—I mean the law, or the 
proposal. Iaddressed myself primarily to ) that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, have those things been eliminated or is it 
subject to interpretation along the line of future apprehension that 
was in your mind ? 

Admiral Burke. A good many of them have been eliminated. But 
it is possible, I think, for this proposal to be interpreted in such a 
way that it will exceed the intention of the 

The CuarrmMan. Well, can you be a little specific in that? That is 
somewhat of an indictment. Now, let’s see how specific you are. 

Well, that is not a‘good word, “indictment.” 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. “Constructive criticism.” 

The CuatrmMan. “Disagreement.” 

Admiral Burke. For example—here is an example which I am 
sure 

Mr. Kirpay. What page is that, Admiral? 

Admiral Burke. Page 6. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They have a different copy than you have, Mr. 
Kilday. 


Admiral Burke. It is section 3 3, subsection 1, starting out with— 








Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary of Defense shall, with 
the approval of the President, establish unified or specified commands and 
shall assign forces of the Department of the Army, Department of the Navy, and 
Department of the Air Force to such commands. 

Now, what is proposed to do with that is perfectly all right, but it is 
possible, perhaps, that some future Secretary of Defense may develop 
a completely new set of commands—a completely new command 
structure. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there? 

And under that concept, under that concept in the future, if a Sec- 
retary were so minded 

Mr. Becker. Where is that ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. It is on page 2 of the committee print. 

Mr. Rivers. And under that concept, if the Secretary were so 
minded, he could so assign to each service so little business it would 
be out of business; couldn’t he? 

Admiral Burke. It is possible, sir. But in defense of this—if I 
may shift sides—in defense of this, it is probably impossible to pro- 
scribe the Secretary of Defense exactly, to foresee exactly the limi- 
tations. 


Mr. Rivers. Well, which is the better? 
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Admiral Burke. Somehow to give the Secretary of Defense leeway 
to do those things which he wants to do, which need to be done, but 
not leeway to change things completely. 

Mr. Rivers. May I finish this question ¢ 

The CuHatrMan. Go ahead, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Say we had a Secretary of Defense like we had some- 
time in the past—not recently, but 1 mean sometime in the distant 
past—who may have wanted to abolish the Marine Corps’ amphibious 
operations or the air arm of the Marine Corps. Under the section 
which you are reading, would not that be possible 

Admiral Burke. Not under this section, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, under 

Admiral Burke. It might be possible under another section, except 
for the general safefuard in the declaration of policy, that the Marine 
Corps shall not be abolished. 

Mr. Rivers. Who do you think should write that, the Congress, by 
roles and missions, or somebody by Executive order ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, Congress should express—Congress should 
write the law giving the Secretary of Defense, I think, enough leeway 
to do those things that he needs to do and a little bit more, perhaps, So 
that he has a little flexibility—he has flexibility for unforeseen things, 
and yet not permit some future Secretary, under conditions that are 
not foreseen, to do drastic things w hich nobody intends at the moment. 

Mr. Rivers. Could this bill, as it is now written, do that ? 

Admiral Burke. I think it could be interpreted that way, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think 

Admiral Burke. I think it could be interpreted to mean things that 
neither the President nor the Secretary of Defense intends it to mean. 

The Cuatrman. Now, in that connection, may I say Mr. Coolidge 
used a very good expression. He says there is language trouble. 
Now, you find a language trouble with reference to the establishment 
of the unified command that you just addressed yourself to the com- 
mittee about; isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Coolidge used other language. 

The CHatrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. He said it was more powerful language that he, as a 
business lawyer, recommended be incorporated in the bill. 

The CuHarrman. That is right. He added that. Then he used 
another expression. 

So you think this, to sum it up in this kind of an expression: The 
language used here is subject to such interpretation perhaps that you 
were willing to have as your objective ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. I believe it also is possible— 
I believe it also is true that the language would permit actions which 
nobody intends to perform now—nobody. 

The CHarmMan. All right. I want to ask you one more question. 
Then I will apologize to Mr. Rivers and the balance of the members 
of the committee for trespassing on their time. 

Mr. Gavin. I ask unanimous consent that the chairman be given 
additional time. 

The CHarrmMan. No. There is an agreement. 
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Now, the heart and soul of this legislation you interpret to be uni- 
fied command ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman Now, do you find any need or necessity to accom- 
plish that to repeal the six restraints set out in section 202 on the Sec- 
retary of Defense, which are: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the combatant functions 
assigned to the military services by these sections heretofore shall not be trans- 
ferred, are assigned, abolished, or consolidated. The military personnel shall 


not be so detailed as to assign, to impair any such combatant functions. The 
Secretary shall not direct the use of the expenditure of funds— 


and so on— 


The Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be separately admin- 
istered. 

Now, you do not find that repealing that section is necessary to 
enable you to have the heart of your proposal, unified commands, do 
you ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Admiral, I have listened very attentively to your state- 
ment. 

First, I would like to make an observation, which needs no answer 
on your part. 

You say on page 2, in the middle of the second paragraph: 

“The most important factor is, who fills the slots in the organiza- 
tion.” 

I just want to say that I agree with you wholeheartedly in this re- 
spect. And probably that expl: 1ins in part the thinking of this com- 
mittee and what we are trying to do. 

We are not thinking about today or tomorrow. We are thinking 
way down the road, or at least we are trying to think way down the 
road. We are concerned about things like this. In good organizations 
there must be the right men. We have some reason to think about these 
things, and that is a good statement, as far as I am concerned. 

On page 3 you say, in the third paragraph : 

The important thing about making changes is to make sure that they are 
really improvement. 

I think that is what you want to do. I think that is what all of us 
want to do, and certainly this committee. Certain progress can be 
made. But when we do that, they really must be improvements. 
And that is our responsibility when we try to put this legislation to- 
gether, to see that there is improvement and yet that it be sound. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Now, on page 7, Admiral, I would like to have you 
explain a little bit more what you are thinking about when vou say 

First, the Joint Chiefs of Staff may not be fully informed as to what its staff 
is doing. Second, the staff might interfere with the duties of the services and of 
the commanders of the unified and specified commands, resulting in confusion of 
responsibility for derangement of the supporting system. 


How can that happen, Admiral, now since, as I understand on any 
assignments to the Joint Staff which come from either the Chairman 
of he Joint Chiefs of Staff or from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, itself— 
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that reports are made back to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as well as to 
the Chairman. Now, how does a situation like this arise? Can you 
clarify that a little bit! 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. It cannot arise now—it possibly could 
under very unusual circumstances, but I don’t think it does. But 
if you get a large number of people on a staff, particularly in an opera- 
tional divi ision, \ that i is, When you get a tremendously large number of 
people on a staff, the Joint Chiefs have a limited amount of time which 
they can devote to things. There is just so much time available to 
these 5 men. 

Now, with a large number of people, they are going to crank out, 
going to accomplish—they are going to write more papers than the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff can read and study, or they are going to do things 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff haven't time to supervise or look over. 
And what will probably happen is a little bit of both. So the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff either won’t carefully peruse all the papers which they 
have to act on or the Joint Staff will take particular operational meas- 
ures which the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not know about, although they 
could, but don’t simply as a question of time. 

Now, what I think might happen, if you get a tremendous staff, is 
that the commander, the Joint Chiefs of Staif in this case, would not 
know many of the things which were happening. 

Now, perh: ape they shouldn't, but if they, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
do not know about it, then the Joint Staff should not do it. 

Mr. Arenps. I see. In other words, you are saying that with an 
expanded staff of a certain number, whether it is 400 or 300 or what 
it may be, increasing it 100 from the 210 it now is, you want them to 
do the objective and nee essary work and not get to the point where 
they spread themselves so thin where they have ‘accomplished so much, 
good or bad, that you get confused on it ? 

Admiral Burke. That is r ight, sir. And then the other point there 
is if you get a lot of people—they are all good people down there, and 
they w: int something to do, they will find ‘something todo. They will 
become involved in things that are on the edges of their responsibility, 
and the first thing, they are interfering with other agencies. 

Mr. Arenps. I can see the reasoning for the statement you have 
following that. 

Therefore, you personally favor holding to a minimum the increase 
in the Joint Staff. I see that. 

Now, on the next page, at the top of page 9, as you go on, you say 

ou are in favor of the provision to have the members of the Joint 
Staff selected by the Joint Chiefs of Staff equitably from the Army, 
the Navy. and the Marines, and the Air Force. 

Assuming that was 400, that would be 100 from each one of the 
services, right ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Or do you want to divide it ? 

Admiral Burke. Divide it in three. 

Mr. Arenps. Divide it inthree. That is what you want? 

Admiral Burger. We are perfectly happy with that. 

Mr. Arenps. Then you say in the last sentence of the first para- 
graph: 

It is my understanding that the important positions, positions of influence in 
the Joint Chiefs, will be rotated amongst the services as is presently done. 
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You want us to write that ss law? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. I don’t think you can prevent stacking a 
staff if somebody wants to stack it, and if nobody objects to it. But 
it is an important part of the administration of a staff, or the adminis- 
tration of an organization ; that is, it is possible to have an equal num- 
ber of people from the services and have one-service people all doing 
minor things. It is possible. I don’t think it will be done. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. But it is possible to do it. 

Mr. Arenps. There is a difference, Admiral, in what might be done 
and the possibility of it being done. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Your next paragraph, one more sentence in there, in 
the middle of the second paragraph, where you say : 

There must also be methods worked out so that arbitrary decisions are not 
made and that preconceived views on the solutions of problems are not imposed 
by subordinate echelons on the elements of the staff who have been directed to 
prepare the papers concerning the problem. 

I would like you to discuss that a little bit. 

Admiral Burke. What I am trying to say there, sir, is that it is 
possible that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would direct the Joint Staff to 
prepare a paper, say—well, say, on Ghana, or on some element, and 
somebody down the echelon gets a job, and it says, “Your group pre- 
pare this paper.” The group leader, whoever he is, says, “Now, gen- 
tlemen, this is the way we are going to prepare the paper. Y ou pre- 
pare the paper to give this answer.” 

If he is permitted to do that, then the Joint Chiefs are going to get 
a preconceived answer without. any study whatever. It will be a beau- 
tifully written paper, and no consideration is being given to the prob- 
lem at all. 

Now, that doesn’t happen very often. It doesn’t happen with good 
men. But still you have to watch to make certain that it can’t happen. 

So any element in that staff, in that group, who was told to do that, 
can say, “Look, I don’t think this is right. This problem really has 
to besolved. It isan important problem.” 

He can kick, and his views are made known up to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, if necessary. It probably wouldn’t be necessary. 

Mr. Rivers. Would the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. AreNps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the way it used to be, Admiral Burke, on courts- 
martial. When we wrote the Code of Military Justice to get rid of 
command influence on courts-martial, the identical thing happened 
there, in many areas, in many military areas, notably the Army. I 
know it happened aboard ship, but I wouldn’t put it past them. That 
is why we changed the Code of Military Justice. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Arends, any more questions ? 

Mr. Arenps. Just a couple of short questions. On page 2 of the 

comparison of the bill, it says: 
Under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, the military departments are 
responsible for the support of the forces assigned from their respective depart- 
ments to such commands, except as otherwise directed by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

I think you covered it in part, but I would like to hear you discuss 
it a little more. Do you like that language particularly ? 
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Admiral Burke. Well, I could see what might be troublesome here. 
It is “except as otherwise directed by the Secretary of Defense.” Iam 
not really sure as to why that provision was put in there. 

I think it was put in to cover such things as the support for head- 
quarters. 

For example, it might have been put in—the Navy supports the 
headquarters in Naples, for example, and everybody is involved in 
that, and it would be quite difficult to determine who should support 
it. And that could be directed by the Secretary of Defense—as a 
matter of fact, it was directed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Army supports the headquarters in United States SACEUR 
and yet there are all services involved in that headquarters. Possibly 
it could take care of some operations like our Antarctic E xpedition. 
I don’t think this would be necessary for that. I don’t think it makes 
very much difference, because there are small things which have already 
been done to a large extent. 

Mr. Arenps. And then one more place, Admiral, in the same book, 
on page 6, the last paragraph, about this language, if you will com- 
ment on that, as to whether you like this language: 

Under the direction of the Secretary of Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations 
shall exercise Command or supervision over such of the forces the Navy or the 
Marine Corps as the Secretary may determine, other than the forces assigned 
by the Secretary of Defense other than in unified or specified commands. 

The Chairman brought that out a little bit. 

Admiral Burke. Well, there is a great deal of confusion about what 
is meant by “command” and it is confusion among military people. 
It means different things to different people. 

Now, I command now all the operating forces of the Navy and yet 
the fact that I do command those forces—I don’t interfere with the 
unified commanders or a subordinate commander when he wants to 
operate those forces. But it is my responsibility for all the operating 
forces to make certain that they are combat ready. 

Now to handle disciplinary matters, to do all the little things that 
are necessary, there must be a man in ’ charge. I am the man. 

Then they assign further down subordinate commanders. A cap- 
tain of a ship is responsible for his ship. He is responsible for the 
entire ship. He is court-martialed, whether it is his fault or not, 
if he runs the ship aground. He is in command of the ship and it is 
his responsibility. 

Yet, he operates within limitations, within limitations imposed by 
law or limitations imposed by custom, or limitations imposed by 
regulations. 

There are a lot of limitations on command. 

Now, take the responsibilities of the unified commander under the 
new proposal and, say, the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The unified commander wants to be able to move those forces into 
combat. He wants to control them enough so he can put them into 
combat any way he wants to do it, the most efficient way that he can 
think of. 

Mr. Arenps. And anywhere ? 

Admiral Burxr. Anywhere. He wants to handle those forces so 
that they can be just as effective in combat as possible. But he doesn’t 
want to handle all the little administrative details. He doesn’t want 
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to determine who shall be captain of this ship or what to do with 
these courts-martial or how to administer the myriad of little details 
which arise, or how he is going to get the food and that sort of stuff. 

Mr. Arenps. In other words, ‘Ateirg! you more or less accept that 
language as being all right? 

Admiral Bure. Well, “supervise” is something new to the Navy, 
sir. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. We don’t “supervise” much. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. I think that is probably all right, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. I will yield to the gentleman from : Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gavin. I just wanted to ask this question. Take a unified com- 
mand, say, in the European theater. He has all his component parts, 
he wants to keep them—as you say, he wants to move out. They are 
available to him when he requires them. 

However, now, the unified commander determines that certain ships 
he has in that command should be transferred to the Middle East or to 
the Far East, to some other particular unit command, and you make 
such a change. There seemed to be a question in your mind as to 
what action that unit commander would take. 

You don’t think any unit commander would challenge any command 
that you may issue to him to make any transfers at any time, any 
place, anywhere, do you? 

Admiral Burke. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. You would? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Then it is certainly 

Admiral Burke. They would protest—now it doesn’t matter 
whether it is the Joint Chiefs of Staff or what it is, if a unified com- 
mander has certain forces assigned to him and he has the forces with- 
drawn from him by proper authority. He has certain responsibili- 
ties. He wants to make certain that he has the maximum number of 
forces to carry out those responsibilities and somebody is pulling his 
forces down. 

Mr. Gavin. And you don’t have to pool the ships down to go around 
and give to each command the ships that they need to meet the require- 
ments. You issue the order and he will protest. He follows through 
and he wouldn’t challenge it. 

Admiral Burke. No; he doesn’t challenge it, and he doesn’t chal- 

lenge the Joint Chiefs. As a matter of fact, whenever we make any 
significant changes in anything but a most minor thing, we always 
take it up with the Joint ( ‘hiefs, anyway. So the Joint Chiefs are 
fully informed, although it is not absolutely essential, I suppose, now. 
But when we want—well this mor ning I took a paper up with the 
Joint Chiefs on the movement of a ship, just one ship. It was an im 
portant movement and they should know about it. But it is not neces- 
sary thatI dothat. It wasn’t absolutely essential. 

Mr. Gavin. The new setup wouldn’t be much different than the one 
you now have? 

Admiral Burke. Not essentially ; no, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. No, sir. 

The Cuaimman. Mr. Kilday is recognized. 





* 
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Mr. Kizpay. Admiral, I want to compliment you on the position, 
the attitude you take with reference to the matter, in stating frankly 
the provisions with which you agree as you understand the proposal 
to be and the question of language in the legislation. 

From your statement I read : 

The law should be precisely and clearly drafted so that these intentions can 
be implemented under the terms of the law, so that the law can’t be misin- 
terpreted in the future to include actions not now intended, or which would 
tend to defeat the expressed intentions. I hope the resultant statute will insure 
that the intent is clearly spelled out in all provisions of the legislation. 

I take it from what you have said here that you are looking to this 
committee to see to it that that is done ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. And with the Secretary of Defense— 
the committee would draw up the legislation, but I think the Secretary 
of Defense has already expressed what he intends to do and what he 
wants. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. And as I expressed to the Secretary when 
he was here, the thing that concerns me so much here, from what he 
says he intends to do, and the provisions of the bill that have been 
sent here bear little relationship to each other, so it leaves the com- 
mittee in the position where it must draft the legislation. 

You have pointed out several areas in which you are apprehensive 
of not what is intended now to be done, but what it would be possible 
to do at some time in the future. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Now, Admiral, you stated : 

I support the objective of having the authority and responsibility of the com- 


manders of unified and specified commands clarified so as to insure they have 
full operational authority over their forces. 


That is true even if we have to take something away from you, 
as CNO? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I am not concerned about my preroga- 
tives nor the prerogatives in the future, so long as—I mean the pre- 
rogatives of a future CNO, so long as naval forces are operated with 
intelligence and are supported properly and so that they can get really 
combat ready. I think this will do it. It is absolutely necessary, 
though, that forces, whether little forces or big forces, can look to 
somebody to get support, to get help when things go wrong and they 
are given something that is not quite right—that they can get it 
corrected. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, specifically, Admiral, it was stated here by the 
Secretary of Defense and by General Twining that they wanted to 
make sure that the unified commander had command and that it would 
not be possible for those other officers having statutory command to 
interfere with the command of the unified commander. 

Admiral Burke. If 

Mr. Kirpay. And specifically, of course, that goes back to section 
5081 of title 10 of the code: 


The Chief of Naval Operations commands the operating forces and is respon- 
sible to the Secretary of the Navy for their use. 





_ So that we are told that in executive session we are going to be given 
instances in which a conflict has arisen. What they are I haven’t the 
slightest idea. 
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Admiral Burke. Well, I haven't, either, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. I was going to ask you if you knew of any instances 
in which your statutory right of command of the operating forces had 
conflicted with the command of the unified commander. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I don’t know of any instance, 

Now, this command business: Again, if the unified commander has 
command, as I visualize it; that is, full authority, then he is respon- 
sible for the court-martials; he is responsible for the discipline; he 
is responsible for those forces, absolutely. 

Now, he doesn’t want that. He doesn’t want command. He wants 
to use those forces. He wants operational control or he wants to direct 
those forces to go into battle in this way. 

Mr. Kixpay. Can you help me on this, Admiral? When was this 
provision enacted into law ; do you know # 

Admiral Burke. Well, I imagine—ng, sir; I don’t know. 

Mr. Buanprorp. 1946, 'T believe, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kizpay. In 1946, for the first time, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions was given command of the operating forces ¢ 

Admiral Burke. It probably took into account what was actually 
happening before. I am not sure. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, the point is that the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, which we created in 1903, has never had anything but super- 
vision of the members of organizations of the Army ¢ d 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Since 1903, one of his duties has been to supervise the 
members and organizations of the Army. Since 1946, the CNO—I 
am not positive of that legislative history. lam sure Mr. Blandford 
is correct. 

You see, the Navy was reorganized after World War II, prior to 
the time the committees were consolidated, and I was on the Milits Ary 
and not on the Naval Affairs Committee at that time. 

So in 1946, I take it, the CNO was given command of the operating 
forces. 

In 1947, through legislation by the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force was given command of 
the Air Force. 

Admiral Burke. Parts of it. 

Mr. Kinpay. No; all of it. 

Admiral Burxke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. In 1947. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. When this committee got to reorganizing the Air 
Force, in the 81st Congress—I was chairman of the subeommittee— 
I ranted to take command of all of it aw ay from him and give him 
supervision just as the Chief of Staff of the Army already had, but 
I wasn’t puersuasive enough to get that done. 

Admiral Burke. Well— 

Mr. Kitpay. We wound up with the present law that he will exer- 
cise command over the Air Defense Command, the Strategic Air 
Command, the Tactical Air Command, and such other major air com- 
mands as may be established under section 8047 of this title. 

Admiral Burke. This difference, sir, is not so much the differences 
amongst the services, I mean between the Chiefs of Staff of the services, 
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as it is differences in the way the various services operate. This com- 
mand business in the Navy is to separate my responsibilities from the 
Secretary’s responsibilities. I have the responsibility to him for the 
operating forces of the Navy, the combat forces being my responsi- 
bility to him. He has, on the ‘other hand, responsibilities with which 
I have nothing whatever to do, such as procurement and purchasing 
and the bureau systems, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now 

Admiral Burke. Now, we work very closely together. But the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, on the other hand, has supervision over 
all activities of the Army. The General Staff of the Army have 
supervision, control over all functions, all activities of the Army 
whatever. That is not true in the Navy. 

Mr. Kizpay. You would object to any amendment of the present 
provision giving you command of the operating forces ? 

Admiral Burke. Giving me? 

Mr. Kitpay. Command of the operating forces of the Navy. 

Admiral Burke. Giving it to whom, sir ? 

Mr. Kiupay. You would object to any provision which would repeal] 
or amend the present provision giving the Chief of Naval Operations 
command over-—— 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I see what you mean now, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Paragraph 4. 

Mr. Kitpay. Command over the operating forces. 

Admiral Burke. I don’t have any objection to a modification of 
that to state that, when directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or the 
Secretary of Defense, operational command or operational control or 
operational authority 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. Of the operational forces assigned would be given 
to the unified commander. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, we get into the corollary provision that gets into 
the one you quoted and the one saying, “Notwithstanding any other 
functions.” I think it all goes back to the provision—I looked at this 
thing so much that I have worn it out. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; mine is worn out, too. 

Mr. Kitpay. The provision as to the Navy : 

Under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Opera- 


tions shall exercise command or supervision over such of the forces of the Navy 
and the Marine Corps as the Secretary of the Navy determines. 


Now, that is just fine, beautiful. Then they put in a comma, and 
say, “Other than the forces assigned by the Secret ay S) Defense to 
unified or specified commands, under section 171 ( (a) (c) of title 5.” 

So, you just have what is left. I object to that_way ye stating it. 
[ have been working on the Army provision while I have been sitting 
here—and nothing profound, I assure you—to say, for instance—this 
is the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Kiipay. Exercise supervision over the members and organiza- 
tions of the Army, provided that the Secretary of Defense may assign 
combat or logistical elements of the Army to unified commands under 
section 171 (c) of title V, so as to place it affirmatively, rather than 
leaving you the dregs of what the Secr etary of Defense has not trans- 
ferred from you. 
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Admiral Burke. I think what you are striving for is good, sir; that 
there should be somebody that is responsible for the operating forces 
of the service. Now, they can—if that can be accomplished and at 
the same time give the operational control to the unified commanders 
so that I cannot withdraw forces from the unified commander on a 
whim, that only the Joint Chiefs of Staff can do that, but that still I 
am responsible for the material, readiness, and that sort of thing, it 
will be all right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, as in all matters of major legislation, it has to be 
a matter of compromise. You and I would pr obably never agree, al- 
though we wouldn’t get disagreeable about it, on the position ‘of com- 
mand. I have always taken the position that only the President 
should command, and the Chiefs of Staff should have supervision and 
direction. 

Admiral Burke. What about captain of a ship, sir? 

Mr. Kivpay. That is command by delegation, and not by statute, is 
what I am speaking of. 

Admiral Burke. Oh,I see. 

Mr. Kirpay. It would be a delegation of the portion of the com- 

mand of the President given to him under the Constitution. As I 
say, we could debate that forever and we would never come to any 
agreement on it, but we wouldn’t have to get disagreeable about the 
situation. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So, I would be perfectly willing, in order to settle the 
situation, instead of taking command away from you, to put in there 
“except while serving in a unified command as assigned by the Sec- 
retary of Defense.” I believe that is what you have in mind, isn’t it, 
something of that nature ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, what unified commanders really want—— 

Mr. Kitpay. He wants operational control. 

Admiral Burxe. He wants operational control. He doesn’t want 
command. He can’t be bothered with all of those things. 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand that. 

Admiral Burke. He will get bogged down with a tremendous outfit 
if he does. 

Mr. Kirpay. I think we can get down to language on that. That 
is an inherent difficulty of the “proposal here. Whenever any pro- 
vision of the National Security Act is impinged, instead of proposing 
an amendment it is proposed to repeal the whole darned thing. As 
Mr. Coolidge said, any lawyer drafting something would draft it as 
liberally as “possible from his own standpoint. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. We are sitting here with the responsibility to take 
care of it. Now, the next thing is on this question of functions. 

Mr. Rivers. 202. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Page 2. 

Mr. Kiipay (reading) : 


However, no function which has been or is hereafter authorized by law— 
that is an act of Congress, I take it— 


to be performed by the Department of Defense or any officer or agency thereof, 
shall be substantially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated, until 
30 days after a report with regard to all pertinent details has been made by 
the Secretary to Committees on Armed Services of the Congress. 
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I know of no reason, in this instance, or in any other, that some 
chief of an executive department should be given the power to apy 
notify Congress, “I have just repealed that law you passed.” rat 
is exactly what this provides; that he just has to give us 30 days’ notice 
that he has repealed it. 

If there are places here which impinge x ys the unified commander, 
we can alter them, amend them, or repeal portions of them without 
all of this writing. 

And let me warn you about the declaration of policy in an act of 
Congress. That isjusta letter tothe voters. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Kitpay. What constitutes legislation is when you come right 
down in the legislative part and say what can be done, where you 
grant—where legislatively you have granted power, that is what con- 
trols. 

We never had a declaration of policy in a bill here until the first 
Lend-Lease Act, H. R. 1776, which we had during the war. It was 
just a letter to the voters. And every one of these declarations of 
policy is a letter to the voters. You better get down below that and 
see what the law provides can be done. 

And on this question of abolishing functions, there could go your air. 
It would be possible. 

The CuairMaAn. May I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Kilday may 
proceed until he finishes his line of questions ? 

Mr. Kinpay. I am finished, Mr. Chairman. 

1 do feel that the admiral has come here with an attitude that we get 
the others convinced if we could. 

We had a pay bill just a few weeks ago, and we were up against the 
greatest pressure we have ever been up against, until this thing, in- 
sisting that we take it without dotting an “i” and crossing a “t.” We 
didn’t take that. And where are we? We got a better bill than you 
advocated, and you are glad we did. 

If we can get rid of all this talk going around about compromising 
and let us get down to work, we are going to write a bill that all of 
you will like a whole lot better than any bill that has been submitted 
here yet. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to compliment my very good friend, the Repre- 
sentative from Texas, Mr. Kilday, in handling that pay increase bill. 
I feel quite proud of it, and I say it is due to his leadership that we 
brought out the legislation that we did. I hope we can get it passed 
very readily, within the next several days. 

I also want to compliment my oak friend, Admiral Burke in his 
statement. He gives you all the questions and he gives you all the an- 
swers. There is not much left when he gets through, presenting a very 
comprehensive statement, with which I am in full accord. 

I quite agree with my friend from Texas that this talk that is going 
on here—hostile attitude, retreat, and all this buildup that has been 
going on—do you think there is anything about this proposed legisla- 
tion that can’t be reconciled with this committee, to end up with satis- 
factory legislation for everybody concerned ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I am sure it will be. 
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Mr. Gavin. There is nothing startling about it, is there, that makes 
you apprehensive or afraid that somebody might be trying to move in 
and take over on the Department of the Navy; is there? 

Admiral Burke. You mean 

Mr. Gavin. In general legislation ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. How long have you been in thé service, Admiral, may I 
ask ? 

Admiral Burke. Since 1919, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. 1919. Then you are eminently qualified to take a posi 
tion on this, as to whether or not you think there is anything ei 
this proposed legislation that would be detrimental as far as the 
Department of the Nav y is concerned. 

Do you, Admiral, actually believe that this proposed legislation 
would or might possibly eliminate any one branch of our service 
organizations ¢ 

Admiral Burke. People do that, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

Admiral Burke. People are the ones who eliminate things and 
change things, sir. And people operate within the authority which 
they have been granted. 

Now, if any man can. gain authority to take action which is not in- 
tended, he can do a lot of harm. 

Whether or not somebody in the future could take this legislation 
or any other legislation and distort it far beyond the intentions of 
the people who have drafted the legislation or who want the legisla- 
tion passed, who propose it—it is always possible. 

Mr. Gavin. It is a possibility ? 

Admiral Burke. It is a possibility. 

Mr. Gavin. But do you think that the Congress would sit idly by 
and permit such a condition to come about / 

Admiral Burke. I don’t think—I am sure it wouldn’t, sir. But on 
the other hand it would be good if you were positive that it not only 
wasn’t going to happen, but that it eouldn’t h: appen. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, there has been a lot of talk about elimination of 
Navy, Air, and Marine Corps. Are you apprehensive about that / 

Admiral Burke. Of course lam, sir. Iam apprehensive about— 

Mr. Gavin. I mean as far as this legislation is concerned. We 
have had those uprisings before, but——— 

Admiral Burke. That is w hy Iam apprehensive, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

Admiral Burke. That is exactly why Iam apprehensive. | Laugh- 
ter. | 

Mr. Gavin. And rightfully so. You quite agree with me that the 
Armed Services Committee has alw: ays arisen when those uprisings 
oceur. But is there anything in this legislation that would permit 
anybody to willfully abolish, possibly, or transfer Navy Air for 
Marine Corps operations? Do you? 

Admiral Burke. That depends entirely—I am sure, first, that there 
is no intent of doing any such thing. I mean, there is no intent of 
eliminating Naval Aviation or the Marine Cor ps or of reducing them. 
That is not intended at all by anybody. But it is possible, I think, 
to perhaps stretch the interpretation of some of these provisions and 
perhaps reduce Naval Aviation or reduce the Marine Corps or reduce 
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some other element—to reduce SAC or Tactical Air Command or any 
of the other services—that is, elements of the other services—if some- 
body wane to do it. 

Now, can it be done without a big lot of difficulty? I don’t think it 
cieeonah now, in any case. 

Admiral Burke. I don’t think a provision in the law 
shouldn't be a provision in the law—— 

Mr. Gavin. Which would permit it? 

Admiral Burke. Which would permit it. 

Mr. Gavrx. But do you think there are any provisions in this law 
that would permit them to do it—this proposed legislation ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, 1 am not a lawyer. 

Mr. Gavin. Neither am I. Iam asking your opinion. You are an 
experienced man in your Department. 

Admiral Burke. I think there are some rather wide statements in 
here which would permit doing things beyond the intent of the Sec- 
retary of Defense or the President. 

Mr. Rivers. Will you yield right there? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kilday has just read this on page 
3 of our explanation : 


there 





However, no functions which have been or are heretofore authorized by law 
to be performed by the Department of Defense or any officer or agency thereof— 
listen to this, Admiral— 
shall be substantially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated until 30 
days after a report in regard to all pertinent details shall have been made by the 
Secretary of Defense to the Committees of the Armed Services of Congress. 

Is that the source of your apprehension ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is one of the sources, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Leon. 

Mr. Gavin. Admiral, let me ask you this question. And possibly 
you were in on the consideration of this particular recommendation or 
suggestion. Do you think that that meant branches of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, or it may have meant some other operations that are 
in the certain categories or branches of defense, such as we tried to 
eliminate several years ago, little establishments here or there, little 
industries within organizations—that attempts have been made to 
abolish, or do you think it was a bigger thought than that ¢ 

Admiral Berke. Oh, no, sir. I don’t think it was meant to abolish 
any of the big functions at all. 

Mr. Gavin. Of course. 

Admiral Burke. I am sure it wasn’t, sir. It was meant—— 

Mr. Gavin. To eliminate certain smaller operations ¢ 

\dmiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. That we have had about—different little plants and in- 
stitutions within certain branches of defense for many years. I don’t 
know what they had in mind and that is why I am asking the question 
as to what you think they had in mind. 

Admiral Burke. I think they had in mind eliminating—just as you 
do—those little small things. But that is not the point. 

Mr. Gavrn. It could go further. 

Admiral Burke. It could go further. It is the interpretation, not 
what people now or the Secretary of Defense now, or the next one 
think, but what could happen 5 or 10 years from now. 
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Mr. Gavin. There is no difficulty in tightening that up. I will 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. Hess. I want to ask you this, Admiral, along the same line. Is 
there any provision in the law that would prohibit him from doing 
that at the present time? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Admiral, what is the difference between placing the 
Joint Staff under the Chairman as proposed in the bill and placing 
the Joint Staff under the management of the Chairman, which is also 
in the bill? What do you think it means there? 

The Cuarmman. That is on page 9. 

Admiral Burke. I don’t think there is any significance to that at 
all, sir. 

Mr, Gavin. Well, they ought to make up their minds one way or 
another. 

Admiral Burke. The management—— 

Mr. Gavin. What? What did you say, Admiral? 

Admiral Burke. The management of the Joint Staff will be done 
by the Chairman, and the Joint Staff serves the Chairman and per- 
forms the duties that the Chairman directs and that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff direct. 

Mr. Gavin. Why don’t we leave it alone, just as it isnow? We seem 
to be getting along all right. 

Admiral Burke. Well, it is all right. I don’t think the Chairman 
or anybody else feels too strongly about that. It is managed now by 
the Chairman. 

(The Chairman aside to Mr. Gavin.) 

Mr. Gavin. The chairman says you don’t have to make that change 
to have unified command. 

In the last several days, Admiral, we heard a lot of talk about 
the German General Staff. I was glad to hear you say you have a lot 
of general staffs right now. You referred to the Army General Staff. 
Nobody seems to get alarmed about the staffs and staffs and staffs that 
we have. But all of a sudden, when you talk about this proposed 
staff everybody gets alarmed that it might eventually lead into a Ger- 
man General Staff. What do you think about that? Iam not amazed 
ubout it. But everybody seems to want to bring that home forcibly in 
many places, in expressions and otherwise. What do you think about 
that situation ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, first, you have to define the duties of a gen- 
eral staff. 

Mr. Gavin, We have had that defined a lot of times. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And just what it will do. You think 

Admiral Burxe. In general, the Army General Staff—— 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Admiral Burke. The Army General Staff has supervision, control, 
and exercises authority over all elements of the Army. Now, every- 
thing that is done in the Army is done under the supervision of the 
General Staff. All information that comes from the Army, as I 
understand it—the Secretray of the Army, for example, gets his in- 
formation from the Army General Staff. Now, that is good for an 
Army. That isall right. That is fine. 
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Now, if you establish a National General Staff, then all the func- 
tions in the Department of Defense would come under that National 
General Staff. They would perform all the functions—take J-1, 
for example. They would perform all the functions of personnel. 
They would assign personnel, or they could tell other people how 
they would do it, and everything that had to do with personnel would 
be under the J—1 section of this Staff, and be under nobody else, 
because all the functions are under that particular portion of the 
General Staff. 

The same thing is true with logistics, in the J-4. Now, that is 
all right for an army. It is all right for a command. But it isn’t 
all right, I don’t think, for a nation. 

Mr. Gavin. For what ? 

Admiral Burke. For a nation. 

Right now we have a small J—1 section, or small personnel section, 
in the Joint Staff which deals with those personnel matters which 
pertain to strategic planning, and there are a few of them. It is com- 
posed of 3 or 4 people. 

We also have an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Personnel, who 
deals with general policy matters for personnel throughout the whole 
Department of Defense. He has quite a few people; I don’t know 
how many. 

We also have in each department a personnel group—the Bureau of 
Personnel in the Navy, G-1 in the Army, and a similar group in the 
Air Force. All of those deal with personnel, all having special fune- 
tions. That is, the Bureau of Personnel deals only with naval per- 
sonnel. 

Now, if you have a J—1, then all personnel functions in the Depart- 
ment of Defense must necessarily, by the virtue of it being a general 
staff, be under the General Staff, and all personnel functions would 
be controlled, directed, supervised, and executed as desired by the 
personnel part of the General Staff. 

Mr. Gavin. Of 1,2, 3,4, and 5? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Now, if a general staff is set up, then for what purpose? What 
purpose would the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Personnel serve ? 
None atall. He would have no purpose. 

The personnel services—I mean the personnel sections of the services 
could be in existence, but they would be directed and controlled and 
supervised as much as the General Staff section wanted to do it, to a 
great extent. 

Now, I don’t think that is good. I think that you get too much: 
First, you would have a reorganization. Second, you would be stand- 
aneng a lot of things to make the little figures fit necessarily on a 
piece of paper, instead of directing people. People would become 
numbers. We have trouble with that already, in every service. 

I think it is too big an organization. It is too much control. It 
is too absolute. And, above all, there would be no way. It is not 
necessary, but it is possible that there could be no way down in that 
staff, if there were differences of opinion, for those differences of 
opinion to rise to the top. 

Mr. Gavin. May I take a minute or two just to answer ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 
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Mr. Gavin. Well, several years ago we talked about unification. 
And those were somewhat the ideas we had, to integrate certain func- 
tions in the different department, to coordinate them, and to prevent 
duplication and overlapping and bring about more efficiency, in a 
general direction, and eliminate a great deal of the overhead in 
operating. 

It seems as though we didn’t get very far. 

Admiral Burke. Oh 

Mr. Gavin. I was interested in what you had to say about you didn’t 
want the Joint Chiefs of Staff to get too large or to bring up 

Admiral Burke. The Joint Staff, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Or bringing oper: ations from each department up to the 
Chiefs of Staff where ‘they will get so bogged down in detail, such as 
you are talking about, that they couldn’t do strategic planning and 
operate in the way they are presumably hoping to do under this new 
proposed legislation. 

So there is some room for refinement, you will have to admit that. 

Admiral Burke. Oh, yes, sir. I think the refinement would be for 
the Chiefs to devote themselves to those topics, to those subjects, which 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff can do better than anybody else. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. And restrict that—— 

Admiral Burke. And restrict themselves as much as possible to 
those subjects which nobody else can do as well as they can. And let 
those things which can be done by somebody else be done by somebody 
else. 

Mr. Gavin. And not get too monumental ? 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Where they won’t be able to look after it, but leave with 
the services what they have now and look after strategic planning 
and operations, as they are proposing to do in this bill. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you finish, Leon ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you recognize me, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir; Mr. Rivers is recognized. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral Burke, I am quite impressed with your state- 
ment and your willingness to speak out on the things with ‘which you 
do not agree and to praise and defend those things i in this bill with 
which you do agree. 

Do you think the discussions which have been carried on by this 
committee in our efforts to find out what this bill contains has been 
good or bad for the country ? 

Admiral Burxe. I think it is good, sir. I think originally there 
was some thought in the country that there was a wide divergence of 
opinion on what was wanted to be done, and I think that as a result 
of the discussion before this committee, it has been found that there 
aren’t so many wide divergencies, that it is largely a matter of expres- 
sion, that is, a matter of the meaning of wor ds, and that the difference 
of opinion is not nearly as great as was originally—as some people 
expected. 
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Mr. Rivers. And as some columnists and some newspapers have led 
the public to believe. 

I read in one paper, in the Washington Post, “Mr. Rivers and Mr. 
Kilday got on Vinson and called him a czar” and got on the floor and 
bawled him out. I wasn’t on the floor that day, and I don’t believe 
Mr. Kilday was. 

I mean you can’t believe everything that somebody writes. And I 
got better sense than to get on the floor and call Mr. Vinson a czar. 
{ Laughter. ] 

The Criarman. My mind was detracted on something far more im- 
portant. Go ahead, Mr. Rivers. [Further laughter. ] 

Mr. Rivers. Now, section 202, paragraph 6, of the National Security 
Act, among other things, says this and in substance, Admiral, that 
either you or any member or any Secretary has the right to come to 
Congress, after so informing the Secretary of Defense, of any recom- 
mendation relating to the Department of Defense as he may deem 
proper. Are you familiar with that section ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You recognize that you have a right to say anything 
which you in your mind believe to be in the interest and for the good 
of the Nation and the Department of Defense ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You have that right by law? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Under this bill that is repealed ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you know that? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I am glad you are talking while you have the chance. 
[ Laughter. ] 

I am not going to ask you anything else about that, because you 
have gotten far enough from the dock as it is. [Further laughter. | 

Do you know of any reason to repeal that? Say “Yes” or “No.” 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t say any more, unless you want to. 

Mr. Becker. You want him to speak. 

Admiral Burke. What could hiked here, of course, is that this 
could be used by somebody to end-run, to bypass the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. I don’t think it has ever been used for that. I 
don’t think that this special provision has ever been used. I don’t 
know that it has. 

Mr. Rivers. I know you don’t. 

Admiral Burke. But it could be used for that, and end-running is a 
bad business. 

Mr. Rivers. So you think it should be repealed ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I don’t—it is like so many laws. As long 
as the man is good and behaving himself, most of the laws don’t apply 
to him. 

Mr. Rivers. That isright. That is exactly right. 

Admiral Burke. It is 
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Mr. Rivers. Here is my point. Don’t you think that Congress in 
its vigor and its anxiety to do what is right for the future—not for 
us. We can t>ke care of ourselves. We do that every 2 years. 

But we should legislate for the bad man who is going to sit over 
here as Secretary of Defense. I don’t think McElroy is of that nature 
of character. 

Admiral Burke. Iam sure he isn’t, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So far as I know, from the acquaintance I have on this 
committee, he has made a very fine impression. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Price. This has been referred to as a minor matter, this re- 
peal of paragraph 6, and of no importance. 

Now what you said is true, that you wouldn’t want to use it just 
to be giving trouble to the Secretary of Defense and for minor differ- 
ences, for one of the Chiefs to be coming up here and making his per- 
sonal position known. 

But this was put in to protect you and the other Chiefs in the event 
you were asked a question by this committee to give your personal 
views on the matter and your personal views might be at variance 
with the Department views and with the administration views. And 
this was put in to protect you in that instance, so that there could be 
no recrimination against you. 

Mr. Rivers. I might say 

Mr. Price. Now if you did not have that protection, the Secretary 
of Defense could even accuse you of insubordination and might even 
demote you or might separate you from the service. So this is not a 
minor matter, but is a very important matter. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you experienced that once before, didn’t you? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What is your question, Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. I think he experienced that once before. 

The CuHarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. Despite that, I think you stood up as you did when 
you got that nickname for which you are famous. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to say that the Secretary of Defense, the present 
Secretary of Defense, has resubstantiated before this committee the 
provisions of this, that he has no intention to do any such thing that 
would cause reprisals against you or anybody else for speaking what 
in your heart you believe. Therefore, I feel we should legislate for 
people who are not so minded, who in the future may have some tyran- 
nical ideas, such as happens to Federal judges. Once they have made 
Federal judges, they ae a complete metamorphosis. I have seen 
that happen. They turn so fast that it would make your head swim. 

Now, under section 202, it prevents the Secretary or anybody from 
changing the roles and missions. Do you think the Congress should 
retain unto itself the right to prescribe what the services should or 
should not do, under our constitutional mandate? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I believe that Congress is responsible 
for the provision of the services. 
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Mr. Rivers. And the creation of them? 

Admiral Burke. The creation and the providing therefor. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the Constitution. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. So Congress should restrict to itself, 
that is, should reserve to itself 

Mr. Rivers. Be careful what you say, now. Don’t say something 
you don’t exactly mean. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You say Congress has the right to retain to itself or it 
should ? 

Admiral Burke. It has the right—it should retain to itself. 

Mr. Rivers. You think it should? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; the types of forces that it wants to 
generate. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think, under this bill, as your lawyer tells 
you—and that is your head lawyer to your right; isn’t he? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t that the highest lawyer you got? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. From what he tells you—and I assume you are on speak- 
ing terms? 

Admiral Burke. I am not so sure. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral, and anybody else who can advise you, do you 
think it is legally possible under this bill to assign so little to the 
Marine Corps or any other service under the command of you that it 
would be rendered impotent so far as an effective force is concerned ? 
Do you think that is legally possible ? 

Admiral Burke. I have been advised that it is legally possible, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well now, let’s get into something that you agree on. 
IT am getting you so far offside now that you might wind up at the 
Antarctic. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Rivers. I am impressed with what you say is good about this 
bill, because I am sure we can’t interpret that you are not objective 
about the contents of this proposed legislation, And goodness knows— 
When did you go to the Academy, Admiral ? 

Admiral Burke. I entered in 1919, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is when you entered the Academy ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Before you ever got to the Academy, Mr. Vinson was 
on the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And he has been legislating for the Navy. 

Mr. Chairman, will you listen to what I have to say ? 

The Cuarrman., I was just hoping—— 

Mr. Rivers. Just a minute. 

How many minutes have I? 

Mr. Deakins. Five. 

Mr. Rivers. I have 5 minutes. 

Nobody—and I want the chairman to hear this. Nobody can say 
that there is not on this committee sufficient years and experience to 
qualify this committee to handle the subject matter. And Mr. Vinson 
is my classic example or exhibit to prove that point. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rrvurs. Now, you speak of the management of the JC’s. You 
speak of this new management for unification of command. You agree 
with this new suggestion ; do you not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well; I do, too. And I am glad to hear that you say: it. 
Because I think if the Chairman of the JC’s is going to be Chairman, 
he should have some right to pick the people w ho are going to run the 
show under him. 

Admiral Burke. As a matter of fact, sir, I think that no Chairman 
would select a Director of the Joint Staff without consulting the 
Joint Chiefs, and he wouldn’t select a Director unless he was satis- 
factory to all the Joint Chiefs, because otherwise business would be 
pretty difficult to run. 

Mr. LanxrorD. Will you yield? 

Mr. Rivers. No; I only got 2 minutes. 

I want to say this: Under the proviso where you say, “So long as 
they are not mere figureheads, and so long as they have the eu 
the knowledge, the experience, and the machinery to develop oem 
views.” That is all you want us to guarantee in this new setup; 
that right ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t-mind the Secretary running the show, but 
you want us to make it certain that he doesn’t have firur eheads under 
him ? 

Admiral Burke. That is right, sir, a group of “yes” men. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I have in mind. So this isa step in the 
right direction ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But to make it certain that yes-men don’t occupy those 
high positions, you would have no objection to our making it certain 
that the yes-men don’t occupy the positions by legislation ? 

Admiral Burxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I yield to you. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. I just wanted to ask the 
admiral if he would have any objection to saying that the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs could appoint the Director of the Joint Staff 
“with the advice”? Would you think that would be all right? It is 
done, anyway. 

Admiral Burke. I think that would probably be an improvement, 
sir, because it would take away any doubt. But he would, actually, do 
that. 

Mr. Lan«rorp. It is done anyway, so there wouldn’t be any objec- 
tion to write it into the bill ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Since the provisions of the Joint Staff will be made by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body, and not by the Chair- 
man alone, the propesals in regard to the Chairman. are satisfactory, 
says you, in your statement. 

“Admival URKE. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rivers. That is what I had in mind. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And it is good to have you come up and write this. 
That is why I was impatient yesterday. I had nothing I could look 
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to from the testimony of General Taylor. And I think it is a good 
thing to write this, so we can read it verbatim, literatum, and “spella- 
tum.” [Laughter. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Has my time expired ? 

The Cuatmrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I yield back my time. 

The Cuarman. The words you used knocked the alarm off. [Bell 
rings. ] 

That is right, Jimmy. You are on the job. 

Mrs. St. George ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, no. I am sure there is no discrimi- 
nation against the Navy, in my mind. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Puitpi. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Just a couple of questions. 

J just wanted to clear up one thing, Admiral, in reference to the dis- 
cussion Mr. Rivers and Mr. Price had to the ability of anyone to testify 
before the Congress. Now, as I understand it, it is an obligation and a 
duty of any witness to be responsive, and, therefore, no compunctions 
toward that end from any witness in response to questions asked by 
members of the committee. 

The only difference is the question of, on their own initiative, when 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Secretary comes before the Congress. 
And, even in that case, they must first notify the Secretary of Defense. 
Is that your understanding of it ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Barres. Admiral, during the first couple of days, we were talk- 
ing about the possibilities under this law as we have been discussing it 
today, and I presume we are going to do that until we finally write 
a bill, which I wish happens this afternoon, because I am ready to 
write a bill. But just your definition of a unified command: The fear 
that. we have was that someone, if they so desired, could set up, even 
in the United States geographical areas, and say, “Here is a unified 
command.” So you would wind > with yourself and the Secretary 
and the Vice Chief of Staff and the Naval Ac: ademy. 

Is a specified or unified command—do you envisage that always as 
being a combat command ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. So, if we put that word in there, that would sort of make 
a limitation on what might be done ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. That is the purpose of establishing them 
in the first place. That was the intent. 

Mr. Bares. That is everybody’s intent. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. As a matter of fact, everybody’s intent, as far as I can 
make out, that comes before us is the same. You are in consonance 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the intent ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. And, as far as I can make out, there is no great difference 
of opinion here, as far as as intent is concerned. It is merely the lan- 
guage. What isthe tour of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
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Admiral Burke. Two years—two or four. I was appointed for 
four. 

Mr. Bares. There is nothing wrong with that, is there? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Bates. That is the only exception. The Chairman is 2 years, 
with an extension of 1. 

Admiral Burke. Extension of two, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Two years, with an extension of —— 

Admiral Burke. Two. 

Mr. Héserr. Two and two. 

Mr. Bates. The one additional term, I guess, is what I was thinking 
about. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And the Joint Staff, of course, is limited to 3 years? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff have no limitation whatso- 
ever ; is that correct ¢ 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Bates. Now, another question that came up is the substantial 
changes that might be made, under which circumstances the Congress 
would be notified for a period of 30 days before action could be taken. 

Now, what if just a little action were taken now and a little action 
taken in a couple of months and a little more action; under those cir- 
cumstances would the Congress get a report at all, and even though, 
ultimately, the substantial change could be done in toto, and even 
though incrementally very small changes were made? That is a 
possibility ¢ 

Admiral Burke. That is possible; yes, sir. The gradual erosion of 
something. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. Admiral, you indicated that, as far as 
command is concerned of the naval forces, you don’t really expect any 
change, except a clarification, perhaps, of language, over what pres- 
ently takes place? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Bates. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. In other words, if you wanted to rotate a ship and sub- 
stitute one ship for a similar ship, you could do that under your own 
initiative as Chief of Naval Operations? 

Admiral Burxe. I could, and if it had any significant effects on the 
unified command I wouldn’t do it without notifying the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and getting their permission. But ships of similar charac- 
teristics: the Joint Chiefs are not notified in that. 

Mr. Bares. You assign them, in the first place, as a matter of fact? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Because the Joint Chiefs really indicate they want so 
many ships of certain types ? 

Admiral Burge. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bates. And then you fill 

Admiral Burke. We fill them, on a normal routine basis. 

Mr. Bares. And you could take them out in the same w ay? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; so long as the combat c: 1pability—what 
the Joint Chiefs are really str iving for is to give the unified commander 
a specific and a definite combat capability. As long as we keep that 
combat capability and don’t reduce that, that is all “right. 
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Mr. Bares. But in that case, of course, if you reduced the combat 
capability—as a matter of fact, you couldn’t do it yourself; is that 
right? 

“Ldvairel Burke. You couldn’t do it; no, sir. 

Mr. Bates. That is all. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Hébert ? 

Mr. Hésverr. Mr. Chairman and Admiral Burke, there is one thing 
I want to supplement and elaborate on, and that is Mr. Bates’ state- 
ment in connection with the right, under existing law, for the indi- 
vidual Chiefs to appear on their own initiative. That is correct. 
However, the pro‘ection given to them does not come under that law, 
but comes under title 18 of the Criminal Code, which makes it a crim- 
inal act for any reprisal against anybody—rather, for having a 
reprisal against anybody ¢ appearing before a congressional committee. 
Of course, that is merely an intent of the law, which is not very effec- 
tive, as Admiral Burke knows from the previous case, and so does the 
members of this committee. 

However, that is a protection. 

Now, Admiral Senko I am not given to impulsive or inconsidered 
words of praise. I am rather negative in that respect. However, I 
do want to say this, that until you appeared here this afternoon I 
was getting a little discouraged about this committee getting the real 
facts in the case except by pulling teeth and having to know answers 
before we ask questions. 

But having heard you testify here today, I want to confess to almost 
a little shame on my part that I expected any less of you, having 
known you for the years that I have known you and having known 
your reputation and your record. You certainly have demonstrated 
again that the confidence of those who knew you back in the days 
when you were a captain have been justified. 

I think you have made a great contribution in speaking out, in the 
consideration of this bill. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. I want to pay you high compliment. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hézerr. I just want to ask you a few questions. They have 
been covered perhaps before and you have indicated what they are. 
However, for the record I want to repeat them. Some of them are 
repetitious, but I would like to get them in an order that the record 
will be clean on it. 

Now what is wrong with the present system of the service opera- 
tional staffs performing the operational functions under their mili- 

tary chief, rather than centralizing operations under a command post 
in the Joint Chiefs? Do you understand the question ? 

Admiral Burke. There is nothing really wrong with it, sir. On 
the other hand, there is nothing wrong, either, with havi ing the major 
operations under the Joint C hiefs of Staff. The one advantage of 
having the Joint Chiefs of Staff directly involved in operations is 
that they know what is going on. 

The disadvantage of having that happen is that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff might become too much involved in too many small details. 

Mr. Heéverr. And that is possible under the proposed legislation ? 
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Admiral Burke. That is possible under the proposed legislation. 
On the other hand, the proposed legislation has the great virtue of 
making sure that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are really cognizant of 
what is going on in the important commands. 

Now, ‘it can be done either way. 

Mr. Hénerr. But, again, we have to have affirmative language for 
the protection of the services as against the individual ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. H&zert. Now I understand the President desires to place the 
finest officers on this staff. I think he said on occasions. I think Mr. 
McElroy said it. And the fine officers, in their opinion, are the officers 
for the 3- and 4-star ranks who don’t have any particular loyalty to 
any individual services, but who are the ones who will play ball and 
g° along. They call it, in their language, officers with a national out- 
ook, rather than a parochial service viewpoint, and to.secure the 
futures of these officers. 

Now, don’t you think this will place emphasis upon staff work, 
rather than command, and encourage people to jump to and from 
unified command staffs and the Joint Staff, much like the German 
staff ? 

Admiral Burke. It could; yes, sir. 

I think I know what the President is driving at though. There 
are some officers in each service, probably, who are very violent propo- 
nents of their service. We have officers in the Navy, for example, who 
are violent proponents of an element of the Navy, and they believe in 
that element and thoroughly do believe in it. I mean to the exclusion 
of everything else, and they don’t see anything but this particular 
element. 

That kind of an officer is not good beyond a certain stage. His fields 
have to broaden out a little bit. 

On the other hand, I don’t think anybody wants a yes man. If 
he wants a man—if he has opinions and he submerges those opinions, 
he is no earthly good whatever. Because the only reason that a man 
can be useful is to have, first, knowledge and experience so that he can 
generate opinions on subjects which might be different from somebody 
else. Three or four people get together, and by pooling their expe- 
riences and their opinions they can arrive at a conclusion which is 
better than any one of them could have arrived at by himself. 

But it doesn’t mean that a man should be a yes-man and just agree 
with everything that somebody else says. Otherwise, he doesn’t con- 
tribute anything whatever. 

Mr. Hésert. But under the provisions of this proposed bill, a pre- 
minum could be placed on yes-men to the extent, as I suggested yester- 
day either to General Twining or General Taylor, that the man given 
command is the man who is exposed, whereas the man on the staff is the 
man who is not exposed, and he can clean his blade pretty well. 

I think it was General Twining admitted that with me, too. 

Admiral Burke. That is right; it can be done. 

Mr. Heserr. It can be done under this bill ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. All right. 

Admiral Burke. There is one other-—— 

Mr. Héserr. If you want tocomment, go ahead. 
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Admiral Burke. Excuse, me, sir. There is one other exception that 
the people who control the nominations for senior people are the 
service chiefs. That is, for example, in the Navy, I would be the one, 
upon recommendations of my people, to recommend to the Secretary 
of the Navy an individual oflicer for vice admiral, for example. Then 
the Secretary of the Navy—that must be : approved by him. 

Then the Secret ry of the Navy submits it to the Secretary of De- 
fense. Then it is submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and they 
agree or disagree. It is submitted back to the Secretary of Defence, 
who submits it to the President and his nomination is finally sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

Mr. Héserr. But it originates with you as a Joint Chief? 

Admiral Burke. It originates with me as a Joint Chief. 

So the key to this thing is if I were to recommend a man who was a 
docile individual, I mean a yes-man, it would be my initial responsi- 
bility. The difficulty is, if I were to become a docile individual—I 
mean if I were to become a compliant; that is, if I were to become a 
yes-man, then I would appoint similar people. 

Mr. Heperr. I can recognize that, that we won’t always have Ar- 
leigh Burke as the Chief. If we did, we wouldn’t be worried about 
the law. And that is what I am trying to point out. But I can un- 
derstand the danger of creating a submissive or docile group, that 
would be subject then to the Chairman. Because if the Chairman 
had a bunch of docile individuals, it would reflect through the whole 
group, whereas the Chairman could be a strong individual controlling 
the docile people. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Now, the only responsibility—you say this and I am 
quoting you: 

The only responsibility that will be taken away from the Secretaries of the 
military departments is the responsibility for operational control of forces 
assigned to unified and specified commands. 

That is the end of your quote. 

Now— 

It is my understanding that unified commanders now have operational control 
of forces assigned to them rather than the service secretaries. 
Is that correct or is it incorrect? 

Admiral Burke. Essentially it is correct. But the unified com- 
manders now have forces which are earmarked for them. That is, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have stated that certain forces will be made avail- 
able to them—to the unified commanders, whenever it is required. 
In other words, whenever the Joint Chiefs of Staff tell them to go, 
then these forces are assigned to him. Up until that time some forces 
may not be assigned to them. 

he reason for that is so they can be trained, up until the time he 
needs them. 

Mr. Héserr. All right. Do you believe that the unified commander 
should have full command rather than operational authority over the 
unified command ? 

Admiral Burxe. I don’t think the unified commanders want full 
command, sir. They want operational authority or operational con- 
trol. I don’t think they would want full command. 

Mr. Héserr. But under the proposed bill they would have full 
command ? 
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Admiral Bure. Yes, sir, they probably would not want that. 

Mr. Hézert. I know, but ‘still they would have it under the bill? 

Admiral Burke. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Under the proposed bill. 

Admiral Burke. It depends upon the definition of “command,” 
somewhat. 

Mr. Hésert. I think in your opening remarks, Admiral, you indi- 
cated, I am sure, in my opinion, exactly what can happen when you 
make your will known at the top, when you indicated a paper handed 
to somebody below, which in the event would be the Chairman, would 
never get to the cognizance of the full Joint Chiefs. They would come 
up and look in the back of the book for the answer and come up with 
the reason why they got the answer. I think that was your demon- 
stration. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Which, in my opinion, is the way this bill has come 
before the Congress, the individuals at a certain level said “We want 
this” and people came up with the answer without fully exploring 
the dangers of this entire situation. 

I thank you again very much, Admiral, and again let me pay you 
the highest compliment that I can for your contribution. 

Admiral Burxe. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hébert. 

General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Admiral, when you assign an officer to a billet call- 
ing for promotion, does that go through ‘the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

‘Admiral Burxe. It does now, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. It does now. 

Admiral Burxe. Well, there are certain billets that have always 
gone to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That is, for example, if— 

Mr. Devereux. Let us take Admiral Holloway. 

Admiral Burxe. That went to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, because it 
was a command that was established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and I cleared his nomination with the Joint Chiefs of Staff before I 
submitted it to the President. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Now, you are apprehensive about estab- 
lishing a General Staff at the Sec retary of Defense Level. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Is there anything in the bill here that will prevent 
that ? 

Admiral Burke. That will prevent it, sir? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. There is nothing that will prevent it ? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t think there is anything that will prevent it. 
sir. I don’t think it is the intent to have a full General Staff. I think 
it is intended to have a specific staff, but a limited staff. 

Mr. Devereux. A limited staff. However—I mean in order to func- 
tion operationally with the joint command, that is unified command, 
you have to have a complete staff, do you not? 

Admiral Burke. You have to have a complete staff, but you do not 
have to havea General Stff. I know that sounds peculiar. 

What you have to have is a sufficient number of personnel people to 
handle those personnel problems which are the result of strategic 
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considerations. But you do not have to have enough personnel people 
to handle all the personnel problems of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Devereux. And the same way with the other sections of the 
staff. You have to have your intelligence, your logistics, and all of 
that, don’t you? 

Admiral Burke. That is exactly right. Now, except for the stra- 
tegic planning business. Now, the strategic planning business is the 
one part of the Joint Chiefs of Staff now that is responsible for all the 
strategic planning in the United States. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke. All the military strategic planning. There is no 
strategic planning that does not stem from the planning that is done 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes; Il recognize that. But in order to carry out the 
operational functions of this proposed staff, you will have to have a 
complete staff ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Complete Staff, but not a General Staff. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Admiral Burke. As I see a General Staff, and everybody has their 
own definition of a General Staff, I know, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. But they will have to perform those 
functions where you call them a General Staff or not. 

Now, how can we guard against the establishment of the overall 
General Staff that you are apprehensive about? By a limitation of 
numbers or 

Admiral Burke. I think about the only way that you can do it, sir, 
is by limitation of numbers, because you cannot limit the staff func- 
tions very much by limiting their duties. They will spill over on their 
duties. They will interpret their duties. Numbers is about the only 
way you can do it. A national General Staff will not function with- 
out a considerable number of people. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. May I develop that, along this line. Then your 
concept. of the work of the Joint Staff will be broken down into two 
parts. Perhaps you are visualizing that the major portion of it 
should be devoted to strategic work for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and a 
very limited amount of work, of operational work, for the unified 
command. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. And therefore you would not need a large number 
of civilians, even though you do have to have an increased number of 
officers. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I want to get that in my mind clear. I 
followed you there. 

Then your concept is that the Joint Staff during the spade work for 
the Joint Chiefs’ organization will be mainly in the strategic field or 
should be mainly in the strategic field ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Strategic fields and broad military policy ; yes, sir. 
_ The Cuatrman. Well, that is the same thing, strategic field and 
broad military. policy. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, 











The Cuamman. And that a portion of their thought and work 
should be in operational fields to implement the Joint Command 
structure and missions ¢ 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. However, Admiral, you must have these other sec- 
tions active to support the operational section; is that not true? 
I mean, for instance-—— 

Admiral Burke. Somebody must support the operational section 
now, sir. But if you have—if you take full support of the operational 
section—excuse me. If you have full support of the operational sec- 
tion of the Joint Staff in other sections of the Joint Staff, then you 
must necessarily have control over logistics, personnel, administration, 
and all the other things that are necessary to make that operational 
section function completely. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, that is the thing that is disturbing me. I 
don’t see how this thing is going to work. 

Admiral Burxe. Because 

Mr. Devereux. For instance, in your section, if you have opera- 
tional control over a unified command, then you must have combat 
intelligence coming back, and that has to be sifted and that informa- 
tion then passed on to the operational section. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Don’t you? 

Admiral Burke. And we actually have that now, but you have 
large numbers of people who are furnishing that operational intelli- 
gence. You have CIA, the service staffs, the unified commands, them- 
selves, and any,other place that you can get it. 

Now, the tactical information—the information that is needed by 
the commander in a hurry, or that is needed in a hurry, goes directly 
to the unified commander as soon as the raw material—as soon as it 
is recognized that this is important to the unified commander. 

Now, the intelligence that is needed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is primarily long-range intelligence, I mean things that are not 
needed immediately. Now, you do have to have indicators, I mean 
intelligence which indicates that something is going to happen the day 
after tomorrow. But that is not primarily the job—the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff is not primarily interested in that. 

Mr. Devereux. Well 

Admiral Burke. But if you wanted the J-2 to take control of all 
intelligence, then you would have a really big operation. 

Mr. Devereux. No, I grant you that. But in order—with this 
operational group, or the 3-section that is proposed, will not the 
3-section have to have battle intelligence as the thing goes along, if 
they are going to operate / 

Admiral Burke. Oh, we have that now in the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Devereux. And that will then flow right directly to your 
3-section ? 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. If they want to make a change in orders. If they 
have operational control, they must have all of the same elements. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. And those things are in the Joint 
Staff now. I mean there is enough intelligence now in the Joint 
Staff so that we can direct operations right now—direct operations 
to be performed. 
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Mr. Devereux. Yes. And that is all that is proposed to be done 
now, under this new bill 4 

Admiral Bure. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Then we are not accomplishing anything very much, 
are we ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Except that you are getting the operational part 
directly under the Joint Chiefs of Staff instead of through the services. 
And you are putting this operational section in the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. To handle those. 

Mr. Devereux. I know. You are doing more, however, than stra- 
tegic information so far as the 1-section, the 2-section,-and the 4-section 
are concerned ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Well 

Mr. Devereux. I mean if you are going to have an operational 
section. 

Admiral Burke. The staff is not organized that way. But we have 
an intelligence group that gives intelligence. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. Daily, that is all the time, and from which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff act. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Devereux. My time has expired, but I will yield back because 
we are not getting very far. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price, any questions ? 

Mr. Price. Admiral Burke, how will this legislation affect the pres- 
ent staff structure of the Navy Department ? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t know, sir. It depends upon what finally 
comes out of this bill. 

We have naturally given— becé ‘ause our or ganization | in the Navy is 
different from the other ser vices, we have naturally given considera- 
tion to the possibilities of changing our organization. It might be— 
again depending on what comes out—desirable for us to modify our 
organization a great deal. In other words, it may be necessary to 
bring in some sort of a system that is similar to a general staff in 
the N avy. 

Mr. Pricer. Is it likely to increase or decrease the number of staff 
officers, on staffs specifically for the Department of the Navy ? 

Admiral Burke. It probably would increase it. 

Mr. Price. Increase it ? 

Admiral Burke. We think so, but I am not sure of that. We think 
it would. 

Mr. Pricer. Do you have any notion of the number of staff officers 
you have now within the Department, excluding those on the Joint 
Staff ? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t have the total number in the Navy Depart- 
ment. On the staff of the CNO there is something less than 1100 
people. 

Mr. Price. On the CNO staff alone? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. That doesn’t count the other field staffs ? 
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Admiral Burke. It doesn’t count the officers that are working for 
the Secretary, sir. 

Mr. Price. Did you make recommendations—General Taylor testi- 
tied that he made recommendations both as Chief of Staff of the Army 
and then also in a personal capacity on this proposed legislation. 

Admiral Burke. Yes,sir. I did the same thing, sir. 

Mr. Price. Would you say that a good part of your recommenda- 
tions are embodied in this legislation ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Do you feel strongly about any recommendation that 
you made that is not covered in this proposal ¢ 

Admiral Burke. The thing that I had misgivings about was what 
might be done. I have been assured over and over again that there is 
no intention of doing those things. So I feel—there ‘is no intention— 
I think the intentions are pretty well spelled out and I believe that that 
is what they propose to do. 

Now, if the law, that is, if the bill permits anything far beyond those 
intentions, if it can be interpreted beyond those intentions, then that 
is something else again. 

Mr. Price. Well, you express misapprehension over at least one 
section of the bill having to do with the authority to transfer and abol- 
ish certain segments of the various services. Do you think there is 
any safeguard i in this legislation that would prevent the transfer of 
vital and i important agencies of any of the services? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. I think it could be done. I mean they 
could transfer them 

Mr. Price. Do you think there is any safeguard at all in the bill? 

Admiral Burxe. Oh, yes, sir; there are safeguards in the bill, such 
as the 30-day—— 

Mr. Pare Would you rely on that 30-day as a major safeguard ? 

Admiral Burke. I would rely upon the Secretary of Defense, sir, 
more than—I mean it depends entirely upon who is Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Price. You wouldn’t put too much reliance on the 30-day pro- 
vision ; would you? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; because as I read the 30-day provision— 
first, if Congress were not in session there would be complications. If 
Congress were in session, why Congress would have to pass a law. 
Then if the President felt very strongly about it at that time he would 
veto the law, and that would require a two-thirds majority. That 
means, really 

Mr. Price. Actually, it is only a notification to the Congress that 
they are going to do the thing and it doesn’t impose any power upon 
the Congress specifically in this legislation to veto any action. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, the language reads: 

However, no function which has been or is hereafter authorized by law to 
be performed by the Department of Defense or any officer or agency thereof, 
shall be substantially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated until 


30 days after a report in regard to all pertinent details shall have been made 
by the Secretary of Defense to the Congress and the committees. 
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Mr. Price. Yes. They actually would come after. 

Mr. Kirpay. It would be a letter to the chairman that “30 days 
from today I have repealed that law that you passed giving the air 
arm a function in the Navy.” Thirty days later he has repealed the 
law of Congress. 

The Cuairman. And then the burden is on this committee to pass— 
not a resolution but pass a law. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Kirpay. Because the President could veto it and it would take 
two-thirds of the House to override. 

Fhe Cuarrman. He could veto it. Then it comes back with the 
President’s veto. Then you would have to override him by a two- 
thirds vote. You see what happens? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Price. So the 30-day provision provides no safeguard at all. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Admiral, I want to ex- 
press considerable gratification at the clarity with which you have 
expressed your feeling on this legislation. 

There is a lot of agreement with what is stated to be the purposes 
of this legislation. And frankly I find myself in considerable agree- 
ment with the announced intent. But on page 12 of your statement, 
under the heading of “General,” you have in that first sentence under- 
scored the word “not.” And on the copy of the statement I have, 
[ have drawn several lines under the words which immediately pre- 
cede “not” so that it also reads, “I am also in accord with the intent 
not to do certain things.” 

Now the question of intent seems to me to be more important than 
the word “not,” or maybe they ought to be taken simultaneously. 

Then you list a series of things which it is said they do not intend 
to do. And some of those are things that I have been concerned 
about as we have discussed this legislation with the Secretary of 
Defense and General Twining. 

Now I have not found in the legislation statutory prohibition 
against doing the things which they say they are not going to do. 
Did you find any statutory prohibition against them ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, some of them, sir. For example, not to 
merge the services. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you find any statutory prohibition in this bill to 
prevent that, other than in the preamble, which is nothing in the 
world but a statement of policy. 

Admiral Burke. It is in the preamble, sir. That is the only place. 

Mr. Harpy. I say in the preamble. But isn’t it true that all 
through the body of the bill they go ahead to do that which they say— 
go oan to make possible that which the preamble says they shall 
not do ¢ 

Admiral Burxr. Well, I am indebted to Mr. Kilday for the ex- 
planation of the effect of a preamble. I had been relying upon that 
preamble pretty heavily, sir. [Laughter. ] 

My lawyer didn’t inform me of that, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Since that explanation of the effect of a preamble, 
you have a different view; do you not? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Admiral, I am indebted to you and I think the com- 
mittee is indebted to you for spelling out these in clear delineation so 
that we can have them before us. I don’t believe there is any pro- 
hibition in the language of this bill against accomplishing any ‘single 
one of these things, which I certainly agree shouldn’t be done. 

As far as the present incumbents of ‘the Office of Secretary of De- 
fense and the White House and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
go, I am not too concerned about the undoing of this question of 
intent. 

But I don’t know what they will be likely to have in the future. 

So you would not be opposed to action by the Congress in spelling 
out a statutory prohibition against the ac« -omplishment of these ends; 
would you ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

On the other hand, the Secretary of Defense does need authority. 
I realize it is quite difficult to prescribe. 

Mr. Harpy. He needs authority to do a lot of things, but not enough 
to go hog wild. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. Is that a good expression ? 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Admiral. I certainly want to commend 
you for a very fine statement. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Huddleston—thank you, Mr. Hardy. You 
rung the bell. [Laughter. ] 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppteston. Admiral Burke, last week when Secretary Mc- 
Elroy was before the committee, he made the statement that a great 
deal of what was intended to be accomplished by this legislation could 
already be accomplished by Executive order, but that one of the pri- 
mary purposes of the bill was to remove certain gray areas in the 
operation to clarify the various roles of the Secretary and the mili- 
tary establishments. 

Don’t you think if this bill is enacted as it is presently written, with 
this broad language, that it will despite the present intention of he 
Secretary and “the Joint Chiefs, in fact create far more gray areas 
than it will ever remove from the situation ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, I don’t know, sir. That is delving into the 
future. And it depends a good deal upon how this is administered 
and what happens in the future. 

Mr. Huppieston. I was just addressing my question to the language 
in the bill. Of course, we all realize that “the best-laid plans of mice 
and men gang aft aglae,” as Bobbie Burns says. But assuming the 
very worst type of man as Secretary of Defense and the very worst 
types of men as members of the Joint Chiefs, wouldn't the language 
in this bill actually create more gray areas than it would remove ? 

Admiral Burke. If you had the conditions of the very worst type 
of man as Secretary of Defense and the worst type of members of 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff, what was in this bill would be immaterial, 
sir, (Laughter.] 

Men are going to run this. The danger—the difficulties involved : 
Men of good will start off intending to do something, advised by a 
group: of. people who have gotten into one track of advice, and doing 
things not for their own purposes but doing things which they con- 
ceive to be the best things for the Government, the best things to do 
for the Government, being impatient with anybody or any other be- 
lief than the one they originally intended. 

I mean, the difficulties in governments and the difficulties of or- 
ganizations have been caused not so much by men of evil intent start- 
ing out to do something, but because they haven’t been willing to ac- 
( ept all possible views and to weigh those views. 

A dictator, for example, to use an extreme condition, usually 
starts out by doing things that are very good for his country. What 
happens is that he runs out of his own personal experience by and 
by and he is very lonesome, and soon he is accepting advice—he has 
around him, he generates around him, only people, because he is a 
strong man, who § says “Yes, sir”, or “Yes, ma’am.” So he doesn’t get 
advice. He doesn’t get advice contrary to that which he already be- 
lieves. So he is relying solely upon his own knowledge, and that is 
very bad. 

Mr. Huppteston. Let me ask the question another way, then. Don’t 
you think that there are a lot of gray areas in the bill, in accordance 
with the language, as presently shaped up? 

Admiral Burke. I think the language can be improved; yes, sir. I 
think that is what Mr. Coolidge s said. I agree with Mr. Coolidge that 
the language could be improved. 

Mr. Huppuerston. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. 

Now, members of the committee, there are certain questions that I 
must insist on being asked. I am going to ask Mr. Smart to read a 
certain line of inquiry which is highly important for the record. 

Mr. Smarr. Admiral Burke, what) percentage of the operating 
forces of the Navy are today assigned to unified, joint or specified 
commands ? 

Admiral Burke. Nearly all the combat forces of the Navy are 
allocated to unified or joint or specified commands. 

Mr. Smarr. So that the enactment of this bill in whatever wordage 
may subsequently be determined would have no substantial effect 
upon your operating forces, as to their assignment ? 

Admiral Bure. No. 

Mr. Smart. If they are today 

Admiral Burks. No, I don’t expect it to have any substantial 
effect. ‘ 

Mr. Smarr. The point I was trying to lead to, Admiral: I believe 
the Rockefeller report recommended that all operating forces of all 
the services be assigned to some type of a unified or specified com- 
mand. I think one of our previous witnesses has testified that he 
would expect that to occur. On the other hand, you would not expect 
that commands merely be created in which these forces could be 
allocated, without regard to the justification of a combat mission 
for such a command, would you ? 
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Admiral Burke. No, sir. So the combat forces should be allocated 
to combat commands. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burxe. Or to unified commands. 

Mr. Smarr. What is your view regarding the centralization of 
— control, and should this be a compact or a diverse organiza- 
tion 

Admiral Burke. Policy control? 

Mr. Smart. Policy control; yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke. Policy control should be a compact, small organi- 
zation, at the top of the organization. 

Mr. Smart. What is your view regarding the decentralization of 
operations in the Defense Establishment ? 

Admiral Burxs. Could you define “operations” ? 

Mr. Smarr. Operations as contrasted to administration. 

Admiral Burke. The operations of the combatant forces, I pre- 
sume ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Burke. The operations should be done by the unified 
commanders, as directed by him. General plans for ed the 
general policies of operations, should be controlled at the seat of the 
Government. 5 

Mr. Smart. That question would also have some relevance, Admiral 
Burke, with reference to the generally understood operations within 
the Department of Defense. It is generally thought, at least in this 
committee, that the Department of Defense will determine policy and 
will police that policy as executed by the several military depart- 
ments. You would agree that the Department of Defense should 
confine itself to policy and let the services implement that policy? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. What is your view regarding the decentralization of 
of administration ? 

Admiral Burke. I think that administration must necessarily be 
decentralized if it is to be effective. 

Mr. Smart. And to the extent that it is not, it is detrimental to 
the current system ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I think that overcentralization of ad- 
ministration means piling on of overhead and a conformity to assist 
them which is not necessary—which means that nobody, no admini- 
stration, is fully effective in any one element, because the adminis- 
tration is forced to fit a system instead of being most effective. 

Mr. Smart. What degree of command or authority should the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, operating under the delegated authority of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, have over unified or specified commanders? 

Admiral Burxe. They should be able to assign forces, to assign 
duties to the unified commanders—that is, what the unified command- 
ers will be responsible for doing. They should have full responsi- 
bility, for strategic planning—that is, all the plans, all the war plans. 
They should have the responsibility for receiving and acting upon the 
reports of the unified commanders pertaining to the operation of those 
forces. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff—and that is about the limit, 
I think. 
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Mr. Smart. Who should determine the mission of a unified or spec- 
ified command? The President, the Secretary of Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral Burke. It probably should best be done certainly upon 
the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and it could be done by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, but it probably would be better done by the Sec- 
retary of Defense upon the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 
could well be done by the President, if there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. Smart. What reason is there for the military departments to 
conduct planning if you set up the Joint Staff as proposed in this 
legislation for that purpose ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Plans must be executed. Whenever a plan is 
made, even a simple plan, there are a lot of connected things that 
have to be done. Now, the services have to have a plannin roup, 
first, to make sure that the plans that are sccceupllelid aim {aes t 
mean strategic plans; I mean general plans. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. That the plans that are made by the Joint Staff 
are sound; that they can be accomplished; that its within the ability 
of the forces to accomplish; second, that all the other things that go 
along with this planning that need execeution are done. For ex- 
anole, taking or moving a few ships, say a few destroyers, down 
into the South Atlantic—there are a whole lot of little things that 
have to be done. Communications have to be set up. Spare propel- 
lers may have to be shipped down. There are innumerable small 
things. 

Mr. Smarr. It would be 

Admiral Burke. So there must be enough service planners to in- 
sure that thosse things are done. 

Mr. Smart. It would be, then, your military judgment that, be- 
yound the strategic plans perfected at the JCS level, the services 
would still have a very heavy planning function which would neces- 
sarily require continuing substantial staff in each of the military 
services ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. You have concurred, Admiral Burke, with the pro- 
posal that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff receive increased 
stature and prestige if the other members of the JCS have the know]- 
edge, the capability, and the machinery to develop views and have 
those views considered. Am I to understand that the word “machin- 
ery” means that the members need to have full and competent staffs 
in their services in order to assure that full service positions are 
developed ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; essentially, that is exactly what I mean. 

Mr. Smart. You say that you would agree to the increased stature 
and prestige for the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Would 
you also agree that the service Chiefs be forced to divest themselves 
for the most part from their day-to-day operation of their own serv- 
ices, or should they maintain that connection ? 

Admiral Burke. I believe they should maintain their connection 
with their services because the knowledge that a Chief gets from deal- 
ing with his own service is the very knowledge that makes him of 
some value on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If he is only getting knowl- 
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edge from reading the newspapers or some other way, he is not going 
to be able to contribute as much as he otherwise would. 

Mr. Smart. In his testimony yesterday, General Twining revealed 
that the Navy Staff—OPNA V—is less than half the size of either the 
Army Staff or the Air Force Staff. What accounts for this substan- 
tial difference ? 

Admiral Burke. Besides hard work, sir? [Laughter. | 

The CHarrman. What was the answer? I couldn’t hear. 

Mr. Gavin. Hard work. 

Mr. Héverr. Hard work and efliciency. 

Admiral Burke. There are several reasons for this. One, the num- 
ber of officers in the Navy is much less than the number of officers in 
the other services. Our percentage of officers is less, and we have a 
lesser number of people on which to apply that percentage. So, we 
have less officers available to us, in total. That is one thing. 

The other thing is: We must have officers at sea in the operational 
capacity or we don’t operate at all; that is, there are a certain num- 
ber of officers required in a destroyer or the destroyer doesn’t move in 
peacetime. It just doesn’t operate. So you must have—there is a 
certain minimum of officers required in operations. So there are less 
numbers available for assignment to staff duty. 

Mr. Smart. Well, would it necessarily follow if you had more ofli- 
cers that you would put them on the staff ? 

Admiral Burke. No. If we had more officers, we would have— 
we would have more people on the staff, but not all of them. We are 
short now—we suffer in the Navy because we haven’t sufficient number 
of people trained in staff duties to do the things that are required to 
do. We work them very hard because of that. We have fewer people 
in schools and such things. 

Mr. Smarr. Does the bureau system have anything to do with the 
size? 

Admiral Burke. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Smart. Limiting the size of your staff? 

Admiral Burke. The bureau system has a good deal to do with it. 
That is probably the biggest single factor. The other factors are also 
important. 

Mr. Smart. In other words, if some of the planning functions which 
are now carried on in the other bureaus, in the Chiefs’ offices, were taken 
out, would that more nearly reflect what your planning operation is 
vis-a-vis the Army or Air Force, or is that fallacious thinking? 

Admiral Burke. No. It is very difficult. It is not fair to the Army 
and the Air Force to compare our staff directly with them, nor would 
it be fair to lump all the people in the bureaus and say that that is our 
Navy Staff. They are different functions. A lot of the people in the 
bureau do material work which is done in the other services in other 
areas, like Wright Air Force Base, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Smart. This question may be a little difficult, Admiral. But in 
the departmental proposal they reduce, I believe, the number of Assist- 
ant Secretaries to seven. They today have 9, 8 of which are filled. 
In addition, they create a new Director of Research and Engineering, 
which, for all practical effect, brings them back to eight, which is 
precisely what they have today. Mr. Vinson, Mr. Kilday, and Mr. 
Arends’ bill would substantially reduce the number of Secretaries. 
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What is your judgment as to what should happen to this particular 
point ? 

Admiral Burke. The reduction of Secretaries, by themselves, is not 
so important as the reduction of the people who work for the Assistant 
Secretaries. It doesn’t really matter whether there are 4 or 9, provid- 
ing they haven’t tremendous staffs generating papers. 

Mr. Smart. Youthink that is what has occurred ? 

Admiral Burke. Oh, yes; there are quite a few papers—and you can 
always stop any one of them. I don’t mean that you cannot do some- 
thing about it. You can. But you have to find it first. And, if 
enough of them come out, then you can’t stop them all. 

Mr. Smarr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. And, along that line, I 
would ask Mr. Smart to please have Mr. Murray Snyder; Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs, Mr. Sprague ; 
and the Assistant Secretary of Defense for ean’ s and Supply, Mr. 
McGuire, to come up tomorrow morning, 

Mr. Smarr. General Pate. 

The CHatrman. Can we take General Pate ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. Then we will start off with one of these Secre- 
taries after we get through, General Pate. So notify them. 

We will take a recess 

Mr. Gavin. Could I ask the admiral a question ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Admiral, one question. Where does this Armed 
Forces Policy Council fit into this whole picture ? 

Admiral Burke. The Armed Forces Policy Council, sir, is a coun- 
cil that is made up of the Secretaries and the Chiefs and the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Deputy Secretary of Defense. They now 
advise the Secretary of Defense on those topics which the Secretary 
of Defense wants to be advised upon. In other words, things that 
are generally departmentalwide. For example, we had a meeting 
yesterday of the Armed Forces Policy Council. They took up a 
national policy matter. A series of directives which the Secretary 
of Defense was proposing to issue, and matters such as that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Admiral. We will excuse 
you for the time being. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. General Pate will be here in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 53 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 











House or RepresenTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 1, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, the Department of Defense, the Sec- 
retary, has sent answers to the three questions that I submitted to 
him the other day and asked him to answer in writing. He has done 
so. They are on each member’s desk. 
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I suggest, Mr. Smart, you make them available to the press. And 
put them in the record. We will read them tomorrow morning, as 
we can probably only sit for an hour today because the House meets 
at 11 o’clock. Put them in the record now. 

(The documents above referred to are as follows :) 


Question 1 


Mr. Secretary, the combatant functions of the respective services are spelled 
out in law. These are referred to as roles and missions. The law is very 
flexible in this regard, merely spelling out the basic rules and missions, but 
allowing great flexibility in the assignment of new weapons. The Key West 
Agreement and the so-called functions papers is proof of this. What is wrong 
with the present statutory combat functions as now contained in existing law. 
Why do you want the authority to abolish them, consolidate them, reassign them, 
or transfer them? Can you give us a single example of how these statutory 
roles and missions have impaired national security? In what way do these roles 
and missions, carefully enumerated by the Congress, impair your authority? 

Before answering the four specific questions which deal with functions, or 
roles and missions of the services, I would like to attempt to put the problem 
in the context in which we see it. 

The changes in the law which we are proposing do not change the present 
statement of functions of the armed services. The crux of the discussions, 
therefore, is the question of the authority of the Secretary of Defense to eliminate 
overlapping in combat functions as may be required by changing circumstances. 
This provision is considered necessary because the advent of modern weapons 
has eliminated the clear distinction which could at one time be made between 
combat on land, combat at sea, and combat in the air. Thus the advent of 
modern weapons has led to overlapping which is confusing and wasteful, and 
has underscored the vital need for unified direction and operational use of 
combatant forces. 

For example, under the present statutes, both the Army and Air Force can 
claim similar modern weapons which will perform the World War II type 
operation of close support of ground forces, since this mission can be interpreted 
as incident to combat both on land and in the air. 

In like manner, both the Navy and Air Force can claim weapons which have 
capability for strategic warfare, and both the Army and Air Force can claim 
similar weapons which have application to air defense. 

It is obviously necessary, in the national interest, that such problems be 
promptly resolved. The Secretary of Defense will find it less difficult to make 
such decisions on these matters and will be able more effectively to administer 
the Department of Defense and, under the President, to provide direction of its 
combatant forces if he has the legal authority to resolve this type of problem. 
So long as this authority is open to question, any decision by the Secretary of 
Defense which is not popular with a service or public supporters of that service 
can be challenged as an infringement on the statutory combatant functions 
which are derived from the war at sea, war in the air, war on the land concept. 

Similar problems have arisen under these sections in the logistics field when 
efforts in the areas of single manager, single procurement, and interservice 
supply support have been met with the claim of interference with broad combatant 
functions as set forth in the statute. 

The problem we face in administering the Department of Defense is, there- 
fore, somewhat of an anomaly. The present legal statement of functions of 
the services is now very broad, and the statement should remain broad. How- 
ever, this broad statement is rigidly fixed by law, and there are areas of overlap 
of combatant functions which can be claimed by two or more services. Since 
the present law does not permit the transfer, consolidation, reassignment, or 
abolishment of combatant functions, there is a legal basis for resisting any 
decision of the Secretary of Defense which would establish single responsibility 
in an area of overlap. 

Our intent, therefore, is not to make a sweeping realinement of the services 
or their administration, but rather, in the national interest, to be able to make 
timely decisions in those areas which invite duplication and the unnecessary 
expenditure of resources. 

With the foregoing as a background, I will answer the specific questions: 

1. What is wrong with the present statutory combat functions as now con- 
tained in existing law? 
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Answer. The advent of modern weapons invites duplication within the frame- 
work of present statutory statements of combatant functions and at the same 
time another provision of the law (sec. 202 (c) (1)) makes unnecessarily diffi- 
cult the timely elimination of such duplication. 

2. Why do you want the authority to abolish them, consolidate them, reassign 
them, or transfer them? 

Answer. The Secretary of Defense should have the authority to abolish, con- 
solidate, reassign, or transfer functions insofar as and only insofar as is neces- 
sary for the Secretary of Defense to eliminate confusion and to utilize and 
employ in the most effective manner, the resources made available by the Con- 
gress. 

3. Can you give us a single example of how these statutory roles and missions 
have impaired national security? 

Answer. National security is impaired to a degree in any instance in which 
there is an unnecessary duplication in the entire spectrum of military effort, 
extending all the way from research and development to the fielding and support 
of combat forces. I think that it should be evident that we have many ex- 
amples of duplication of effort in connection with the development of missiles. 
If more precise examples are desired they can be given in executive session. 

In my judgment, if the Secretary of Defense had been provided with the proper 
type of research and development staff organization, and if the Secretary of 
Defense had possessed the unquestioned legal authority to make decisions, much 
of such duplication could have been avoided. 

4. In what way do these roles and missions, carefully enumerated by the 
Congress, impair your authority? 

Answer. The statement of functions of the services as carefully enumerated 
by the Congress, in itself, would not impare the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense if he had the power to transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate com- 
batant functions outlined in the answer to question 2 above. However, I would 
emphasize that my authority is impaired by the provision of the law which 
precludes any transfer, reassignment, abolishment, or consolidation of com- 
batant functions. 


Question 2 

Mr. Secretary, the military departments have been eliminated as executive 
agents, and the committee system abolished, by Presidential order. The Presi- 
dent’s bill seeks to enlarge the Joint Staff, put the Joint Staff under the Chairman, 
eliminate the command or supervision responsibility of the military chiefs for all 
forces assigned to unified commands, and place the Director of the Joint Staff 
under the Chairman. The Joint Staff will be converted from a planning staff 
to an operational staff, and the military departments will have responsibility 
for those remaining noncombatant functions as you may determine they shall 
have. Forces assigned to the unified commands will be completely under the 
command of a unified commander and the Joint Staff. For practical purposes, 
is this merger? Does it create a single Chief of Staff? Does it create a general 
staff? 

Answer 

We will specifically answer each question : 

(a) This is not a merger. The Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
retain their respective individualities. A merger will not be possible under 
this proposed legislation because it is expressly forbidden in the proposed bill. 

(bv) The proposed legislation does not create a single Chief of Staff. The 
strategic planning and advisory responsibilities now assigned to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as a corporate body remain with that body under the proposed legislation. 
None of these responsibilities are transferred to the Chairman. The slight 
changes in the duties of the Chairman are merely to enable him to manage more 
efficiently the Joint Staff through the Director. The Director, while he will 
be nominated by the Chairman instead of the Joint Chiefs, must be approved by 
the Secretary of Defense. If, as present law prescribes, the Chairman manages 
the Joint Staff, it is only good organizational procedure that he should be 
accorded the right to suggest the officer through whom he performs his statutory 
duties. Each service Chief still retains the right to appeal to the Secretary of 
Defense and to the President. Further, there remains in the law the provision 
that the Chairman “may not exercise command over the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or any of the Armed Forces.” Finally, the elimination of the provision that the 
Chairman has no vote is for clarification as the Joint Chiefs do not act by 
voting. It should not be inferred that they do. 
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(c) This does not create a general staff in the sense of the question. The 
term “general staff’ has been used widely to connote a single, supreme, mono- 
lithic organization of officers who devote their whole careers to such a staff. 
What we are proposing in no sense resembles this concept. We are proposing 
an integrated staff with representation from all services. It will have staff 
sections which can deal with the general or overall problems of the unified 
commanders and will be able to coordinate effectively with the service staffs. 

Each service will continue to have its own respective service staff organiza- 
tions. These service staffs will not be absorbed by the Joint Staff. 

It is our aim to employ a staff which corresponds to those now existing in the 
unified commands. This uniformity of staff arrangement will expedite opera- 
tions. The Joint Staff will continue to be manned by personnel from all services 
on an equitable basis. The present provision of the National Security Act in 
this respect will remain unchanged. In addition, there will be a new provision 
limiting the tour of office to 3 or at most 4 years, thus assuring that a career 
staff will not develop. The existing practice of coordinating extensively with 
the service staffs will continue. 

In summary, what we are proposing differs in four significant ways from the 
“general staff,” as commonly envisaged : 

(1) It is not a single, supreme staff; the three service staffs will continue 
to perform a major part of the overall staff functions of the armed services. 

(2) It will have multiservice participation on an equitable basis; 

(3) It will not be a career staff; 

(4) It will ensure full consideration of service views. 

I have, in general, answered the question: however, I would like to amplify 
these answers by emphasizing the safeguards which will assure thorough con- 
sideration of service viewpoints in all matters coming before the Joint Chiefs. 

(1) Service views and interest will, of course, continue to be represented 
through the membership of the service Chief on the Joint Cheifs of Staff. There 
is nothing in this legislation which impairs or in any way reduces the right 
and ability of a service Chief to introduce his personal views, based upon service 
experience or the carefully considered opinions of his service staff advisers into 
the JCS deliberations. There is nothing in the proposed legislation which would 
allow the Chairman of the JCS to stifle any of the other members, or to prevent 
the views of any service or its chief from getting a hearing in the JCS, or from 
being presented directly to the Secretary of Defense, or to the President, himself, 
if the service Chief or his civilian Secretary wish to do so. This right exists 
today, and will continue without question. 

(2) Furthermore, the composition of the reorganized Joint Staff will be such 
that service skilled knowledge and experience will be introduced into the con- 
sideration of any matter just as soon as it comes under Staff consideration. 

(3) The provision that members of the Joint Staff will be subject to a three or 
at most 4-year limitation of service will provide fresh viewpoints from repre- 
sentatives of each service. 


Question No. 3 

Mr. Secretary, the President’s proposal contains language which authorizes 
you to transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate all functions now performed 
by the military services, including combatant functions. The proposal further 
states that no function which has been or is hereafter authorized by law to be 
performed by the Department of Defense or any officer or agency thereof, shall 
be substantially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated until 30 days 
after a report shall have been made by the Secretary to the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Congress. 

Present law provides that you cannot transfer, reassign, abolish, or consoli- 
date any of the statutory combatant functions of the respective services. 
Functions other than combatant functions which are authorized by law to 
be performed by the Department of Defense may be transferred, reassigned, 
abolished, or consolidated after a report has been made to both Committees on 
Armed Services. 

Would you explain to the committee, please, why the words “or any officer 
or agency thereof” has been inserted in the President’s proposal with regard 
to the consolidation, transfer, abolition, and reassignment of functions now 
authorized by law. 

Now, to clarify this situation even further, would you construe your power 
under this provision of the President’s proposal in such a manner as to authorize 
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you to abolish, transfer, reassign, or consolidate the Corps of Engineers, the 
Medical Corps of the respective services, the Veterinary Corps, the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, or any of the other bureaus or corps established by law. 
Answer No. 3 


As a matter of technical legal drafting, the words “or any officer or agency 
thereof” were added for the purpose of clarity, to make clear what I am ad- 
vised is the law, that this section is clearly applicable to all functions in the 
Department of Defense whether vested in specific officers, or in the Depart- 
ment generally. 

I am further advised that the transfer authority contained in the proposed 
new statute, while stated in positive rather than negative form, is no broader 
than that contained in the existing section 202 (c) (5) (pertaining to non- 
combatant type functions) as interpreted by the Armed Services Committee 
when it was inserted in the present National Security Act. 

Under present law the Secretary of Defense may transfer, reassign, abolish, 
or consolidate a specific function (other than a combat function) assigned 
by the National Security Act or some other law to another officer or organi- 
zational element of the Department of Defense, after first reporting his intended 
action to the Armed Services Committees of the Congress. 

I am also advised that this authority under either the present law or the 
proposed new statute, could conceivably include in substance the transfer, aboli- 
tion, reassignment, or consolidation of the Corps of Engineers, the Medical Corps 
of the respective services, the Veterinary Corps, the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
or any other bureau or corps, by the transfer of the functions thereof after the 
required reporting. There should be no reason to anticipate a more drastic use 
of the authority under the new language than has been made under existing law. 

As a safeguard not contained in present law, the President’s proposal adds 
that no function shall be substantially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or 
consolidated until 30 days after a report containing all pertinent details has 
been submitted to the Committees on Armed Services of the Congress. 

Further consideration bearing upon combatant functions were set forth in 


the answer given to question No. 1. 

The Cuairman. Let the committee come to order. 

General Pate, the Armed Services Committee, acting under House 
Resolution 67, is conducting a thorough inquiry in regard to the 
proposition of reorganizing the Department of Defense. Pending 
before the committee are various proposals. We feel that the author- 
ity given to the Armed Services Committee to reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Defense requires that all witnesses be under oath. There- 
fore, I will respectfully request that you please rise and receive the 
oath, 

General Parr. I understand, Mr. Chairman, I have been sworn. 
I was misinformed. 

The CuatrMan. You have been sworn ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Now, General Pate, have you a statement to make in regard to 
any proposal relating to the reorganization of the Department of 
Defense ? 

General Parr. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be glad to receive your state- 
ment, and I trust you may be permitted to make it without inter- 
ruption. 

General Pare. Thank you, sir. 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I am appearing before you today 
in both of my capac ities: first, as a participant in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; and second, and chiefly, as head of one of the services, as 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
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At the outset, let me say that I applaud and support the general 
objectives and, with only a few reservations, the principles stated 
in the President’s message to Congress of April 3. Certainly, for 
example, “separate ground, sea and air warfare is gone forever.” 
This has been so since 1942. We have realized it in the Marine Corps 
for many years, and I am sure you need no reminder that today, as 
in the past, we are the service which, above all, is at home in all media, 
in the air, on land, and on the sea. 

Equally necessary the authority of the Secretary of Defense must 
be clear and direct. So far as I can discover, no one has ever quar- 
reled with this. 

Let me say, however, that important as they are, I do not consider 
organization and reorganization as panaceas. You have already 
heard this often ; let me repeat it. No amount of organizational tinker- 
ing can take the place of good men, wholeheartedly determined to 
make the system work. Moreover, in the words of Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, who is something of an authority on Defense organization, 

Fighting spirit is not primarily the result of a neat organization chart nor of 
a logical organizational setup. The former should never be sacrificed to the 
latter. 

Now, having given these brief genera] observations, let me comment 
on some features of the proposed legislation. 

First of all, there are a number of aspects of the bill which I endorse 
wholeheartedly. 

The proposed provisions for efficient centralization of defense re- 
search and engineering under the immediate control of the Secretary 
of Defense seem to me to be wise and forward-looking. 

Such centralization gives the Secretary of Defense breathing space 
and means to explore dispassionately the likely capabilities of new 
technological developments before he assigns them to the appropriate 
service. If, on the other hand, a service is allowed to pursue research 
along a given line from the very outset, regardless of where it may 
lead, any suggestion that the fruit of such development may not be- 
long properly to that service meets with understandable resistance. 
To Seely auth frustrations and to assist the Secretary in carrying 
out his duty to make decisions as to what service or services will use 
the various new weapons as they come operational, this feature of the 
bill is certainly worthy of consideration. 

Another proposal which I support completely is that which would 
facilitate transfer of officers among the services. This can be accom- 

lished today, and sometimes is, but needless redtape obstacles exist. 

hey should be eased, and I believe the proposed provision would 
affect this. On the other hand, I should regret to see advantage being 
taken of this or any similar enactment, in such a way as to encourage 
interservice raiding through offers of preferment intended to in- 
duce particularly desirable officers to transfer. Possibly it might be 
wise to insert language in this portion of the bill to insure that any 
officer so transferred to another service would do so only with his 
existing seniority. 

There are, to be sure, some general features of the proposed bill 
which, although they do not touch the Marine Corps explicitly, I 
view with reservation. Perhaps they go farther than was really in- 
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tended. I have no doubt you will recognize these if you have not 
already done so. , 

Among these general features are elements of the proposal which 
relate to the unified commands. While their purpose is not clear to 
me, so far as I know these commands are operating satisfactorily 
today. 

In addition to these matters which are of general concern, a few 
of the changes are of immediate interest to the Marine Corps. As your 

rimary witness on the Marine Corps—I view them with real appre- 
nisin. I am sure that the Secretary of Defense does not intend to 
take advantage of these proposed changes to impair our usefulness. 
But this is a government of laws, not of men, and we cannot make the 
laws on the assumption that we will always be blessed by men of 
today’s high caliber. As the committee knows well, the Marine Corps 
has undergone—and happily, survived—several attempts to reorganize 
it into nonentity. 

With such hard-earned consciousness of history, we recognize the 
danger of having the answer to whether the Marine Corps shall be a 
truly effective force or simply a ceremonial unit dependent upon the 
whim of a single individual rather than the considered judgment of 
the body which called it into eixstence nearly two centuries ago. I 
would certainly hate to think that some future Secretary of Defense 
might misread the enactment of some of the proposed features of this 
bill as a mandate from Congress to rationalize the Marine Corps out 
of a job, or, as General Vandegrift put it somewhat less abstractly, 
in his testimony before Congress in 1947, “to give the Marine Corps 
the bum’s rush.” 

To be specific, the feature of this bill which causes me very grave 
concern as Commandant of the Marine Corps is the proposal to repeal 
sections 202 (c) (1), (2), and (8) of the National Security Act as 
it now stands. These three sections prohibit the transfer, reassign- 
ment, abolition, or consolidation of the combatant functions which 
Congress has assigned to the respective services elsewhere in the Na- 
tional Security Act. Since the history of these prohibitions in section 
202 (c) is not well known, you will perhaps excuse me if I retrace my 
steps to 1949 when the so-called Tydings amendments to the National 
Security Act were under consideration by Congress. 

You will note that, both then and today, the law treated quite care- 
fully the combatant functions of all the services. With respect to the 
larger services, the prescription is quite broad, but with regard to the 
Marine Corps, these combatant functions have been very carefully de- 
lineated by Congress. Some of them, as a matter of fact, go directly 
back 160 years to the Marine Corps Act of July 11, 1798, and have 
held up to this very day. 

That Congress has spelled out the combatant functions of the Marine 
Corps in this precise language is no accident, as I am sure members 
of this committee are well aware. It was specifically to insure that 
the United States Marine Corps would continue to make an effective 
contribution to national security that the detailed combatant func- 
tions enunciated in section 206 (c) of the National Security Act were 
written into law. 
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Ours is a specific task, involving something of the land, the sea, 
and the air. It does not respond to generalization as do the functions 
of the other services, and our continued usefulness is dependent on the 
specific language as it exists in the law today. 

Moreover, this language has never in any way interfered with our 
ability to serve effectively with the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, or 
in a unified command. 

Thus, any tampering with these functions—or with the safeguards 
of section 202 (c) which in turn now protect them—could be a most 
dangerous change insofar as the Marine Corps future ability to fight 
is concerned. 

In 1949, you will recall, your committee queried the Secretary of 
Defense as to whether he had plans under his general powers to assign 
marine aviation to the Air Force, an action which would have im- 
paired the combat effectiveness of the Marine Corps by a stroke of the 
pen. In the same year there were authoritative proposals which 
actually reached the Joint Chiefs of Staff that service responsibilities 
for airborne and amphibious operations be canceled by the Secretary 
of Defense and made the common responsibility (nobody’s responsi- 
bility, in reality) of all the services. I leave it to your conjecture just 
how much the amphibious art could or would have suffered. 

These are only examples, but you will see that real dangers existed, 
and that Congress’ reservation to itself of the power to make changes 
in the combatant functions of all the services was no abstraction but a 
real safeguard against hasty or ill-considered decisions going to the 
heart of our military readiness. I consider these safeguards today as 
one of the principal assurances in law that the Nation can continue 
to have useful armed services, all of a continued contribution to the 
military readiness of the United States. And I find it difficult to 
imagine how the present law, which, as I have said, insures the con- 
tinued usefulness of the Marine Corps, can be regarded as unduly 
restrictive, other than by some future Secretary of Defense who in- 
tended sooner or later to alter the Marines status and functions. 

After all, the Congress is as interested in the effectiveness of the 
Armed Forces as anyone else. Indeed, it has frequently taken the 
intiative to improve their effectiveness—sometimes against the opposi- 
tion of the military services themselves. If a merger, consolidation, 
transfer, or elimination has sufficient merit to earn the unqualified 
support of the Secretary of Defense, the Congress will certainly give 
it a most careful hearing. 

From the viewpoint of the Marine Corps, I therefore strongly favor 
retention in law of section 202 (c) (1), (2), and (3) of the National 
Security Act as it now stands. 

As a sequel to this discussion of the possible effects of the proposed 
legislation upon the combatant functions of the Marine Corps, I 
believe it would be useful to reexamine just what the Marines con- 
tribute to national security, in order to insure that they are actually 
meeting a real need. Irrespective of any useful contribution which 
the Marine Corps has made in the past, its preservation cannot be 
based upon sentiment. It must be based upon unquestioned require- 
ments. 
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While technology has narrowed the oceans, the United States is still 
an island nation, and North America is the last great world island. 
Our potential enemies are separated from us by the seas. Our mili- 
tary history reflects a recognition that we must try to meet our mili- 
tary problems overseas and not wait until they come to our shores. 
The Marines have done a lot, in years past, to make this military 
philosophy a success by taking part in emergency overseas expedi- 
tions for the specific purpose of deterring little wars or terminating 
little wars before they become big ones. That is what Marine forces 
were doing in 1950 when they went to Korea on such short notice. 
It is what they were prepared to do when they were dispatched to 
the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf in the Suez crisis of 1956. 
And it is what they are ready to do now. 

Are crises like Korea and the Suez less likely to happen in today’s 
nuclear missile age than they were in years past? The consensus is 
that they are actually much more likely so long as the Communist 
orbit and the free world have the capacity to destroy each other 
totally, should either trigger the holocaust of total nuclear devasta- 
tion. 

It is because of this hydrogen standoff that the Communist regime, 
the regime which would bury us, has refurbished its techniques for 
achieving its ends through lesser war—by fomenting troubles which 
fall somewhere between the exchange of diplomatic notes and the 
exchange of intercontinental missiles. 

This is the so-called limited war which the Soviets know so well 
and which they have employed so effectively. In its military aspects 
it is certainly nothing new. Indeed, it is the very kind of war that 
has consumed the time and energies of the Marine Corps for most 
of its two centuries. It is because of today’s limited war that the 
demand is more pressing now than ever before for the ready, flexible, 
balanced, Marine expeditionary forces prescribed in the National 
Security Act. 

That act prescribes that there shall be 3 combat Marine divisions 
and 3 Marine aircraft wings and that they shall be prepared for 
expeditionary duty beyond the seas. We have the units, and they 
are ready to do the job for which they were designed. They are on a 
war footing and within the limits imposed by the State of the art 
and by the budgetary restraints, they meet the requirements of today’s 
warfare. If a Marine expeditionary force is needed today—we can 
meet the requirement today. 

It is my conviction that the usefulness of these ready forces is fully 
recognized. Neither the President’s message nor the responsive draft 
legislation implies any reduction in the requirement for these ready 
Marine airground task forces. And only last week General Twining 
advised this committee that the mission of the Marine Corps, as ex- 
pressed in the National Security Act, is completely valid. 

From all this, it seems fair to conclude that the proponents of the 
present reorganization do not visualize it as a lever to reduce the 
Marine Corps’ capacity to make a continued contribution to national 
security. Nevertheless, as I have pointed out earlier, present good 
intentions are no insurance against future damage to our usefulness; 
only in the law can we find such insurance. 
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You will note that, although I have sometimes used words as “safe- 
guards,” and “insurance,” I have tried—and hope to keep this point 
clear—to relate these expressions to the guaranty of a useful, effec- 
tive Marine Corps. In our view, the present functions of the corps, 
spelled out in law, do just that. Moreover, in a maritime nation such 
as ours, someone, whether he is a marine or not, will always have to 

erform such functions. If anyone else, any other service, feels capa- 

le of doing these things which we have always done, better and more 
efficiently than we do and have done them, we not only welcome the 
competition but are perfectly ready to step aside for Reesor 
which excels our own. In other words, to use Justice Holmes’ phrase, 
the Marine Corps is always prepared and willing to submit to the 
test of the open market. 

As I conclude, I think I should say that my relations with the Sec- 
retary of Defense—and with his predecessor, for that matter—have 
been direct and cordial. He knows my feelings about the current 
proposals to change the law. My reactions to those features which di- 
rectly affect the Marine Corps come from a realization that all legis- 
lation has, or surely ought to have, a purpose. If so, and if certain 
of these proposals are enacted in their present form, it seems to me 
that some future Secretary of Defense might well feel entitled to be- 
lieve that Congress had written him a blank check by the repeal of the 
first three subparagraphs of section 202 (c) in the National Security 
Act. 

I have no fear as to the intentions of those now in high office, but 
the future prospects for preservation of the Marine Corps as a useful, 
ready, fighting, national expeditionary force, must be the Com- 
mandant’s constant concern. It is my conviction that the question 
of whether the Marine Corps shall be a truly effective force capable 
of making its unique and significant contribution to the national se- 
curity or simply a ceremonial unit is of such importance to the na- 
tional security as to warrant the considered judgment of the Congress 
itself. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, I do not have to assure you, the mem- 
bers of this committee and the Congress, that whatever law Congress 
may enact, the country will find that the Marine Corps, now and in 
the future, will carry it out wholeheartedly and without reservation. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Brooks, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Brooks. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Arends, any questions ? 

Mr. Arenps. No questions. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Kilday, any questions ? 

Mr. Kipay. General, I assume from your statement that you are 
not relying on the declaration of policy as being a guaranty that 
the Marine Corps will always be protected in the roles that have 
been defined for it by Congress? 

General Parr. That is my feeling, Mr. Kilday, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. On yesterday I made the statement that a declaration 
of policy is a letter to the voters. By that, of course, I meant that it 
is a declaration of intent. 
General Pare. I see, sir. 
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Mr. Kiwpay. Under the rules of statutory construction, the court 
would be interested—or whoever interprets the law would be inter- 
ested in the intent of Congress only in the event the legislation 
adopted by Congress was ambiguous or capable of more than one 
construction. Then the construer of the provision would seek to 
ascertain the intent of the legislative body and could go to the declara- 
tion of intent, to the hearings, and very importantly to the report of 
the committee in reporting the bill and expressing its intention. 

Is it the feeling of the Marine Corps that notwithstanding the 
declaration of intent, the provision with reference to the transfer of 
functions might be such positive legislation as to override what was 
expressed as being the intent of Congress? 

General Pate. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, with reference to the three subsections of section 
202 

Mr. Rivers. (c). 

Mr. Kitpay. (c), you ask that they be retained intact ? 

General Pate. That is correct, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kixtpay. The proposal before us is that they be repealed in their 
entirety ¢ 

General Pate. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. If the committee should find that, rather than repeal- 
ing them in their entirety, some amendment or revision of those pro- 
visions would be necessary, depending of course upon the nature of 
them, you would not inherently be opposed to the amendment ? 

General Pats. No, sir; if it continued to protect our intent. That 
is my only point. 

Mr. Kitpay. So I take it your fear is not what is declared to be the 
intention and what you believe is the intention, that which is declared ? 

General Pare. That is right, yes sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You are fearful that the language proposed is—I will 
use Mr. Coolidge’s words—more violent than necessary in order to 
carry out the intentions expressed ? 

General Parr. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. I have no questions. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. You got to me so fast I can hardly catch my breath. 
[ Laughter. | 

Let me say this, General Pate: We who know you in our part of 
the world are not surprised to hear you emulate the fine performance 
of Alexander Vandegrift, Clifton Cates, and Lemuel Shepherd. 

General Parr. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Rivers. With these men living today and their performance 
haunting you, I don’t see how you could take any other position. 

General Parr. I don’t, either. 

Mr. Rivers. Because 1 remember vividly when the recent Kenneth 
Royall, and a former Chief of Staff of the United States, were vigor- 
ous in their efforts to take from you your amphibious functions and 
relegate you to a glorified police force of the naval installations of 
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this country. They then and there arose to the occasion. I notice that 
you said in your statement, among other things, that the Secretary of 
Defense is well aware of your feeling. Did you say that? 

General Pare. I did, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I assume you talked to him in the same direct manner 
in which you have spoken to us ¢ 

General Parte. I told him that I was not in accord with some of the 
provisions of this act, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We have heard it said that in the Joint Chiefs certain 
obsolescent procedure renders the planning up there feeble now, hence 
the need for this law. Is that true / 

General Parse. In my opinion, Mr. Congressman, that is not true. 

The functions and the way the JCS operated is a matter of evolu- 
tion. It has been going on now for some 10 years. I think it is better 
now than it ever was in the past. I don’t think that the JCS gets 
credit for the fine work they have done. There was something over 
800 items on the agenda last year, of which only 3 were in disagree- 
ment. 

They have plans, the strategic plans of all kinds that are necessary. 
Completed work is there. I don’t see anything wrong with the way 
they are functioning, myself. 

Mr. Rivers. What about all the committees on the JC’s? Tell us 
something about that, from your experience. 

General Parr. Well, actually 

Mr. Rivers. And the purposes they serve. 

General Parr. Mr. Rivers, I think you have to pin down when we 
are talking about committees. There are several hundred of those 
committees operating in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Rivers. The only committees for which you are able to discuss 
are the ones that affect you. 

General Pate. The most important, that affect the Marine Corps 
the most, and all the services, are the Joint Logistics Plans Committee, 
the Joint Strategic Plans Committee, and the Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee. There is an Electronics Committee, and several others. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

General Parr. That are made up of brilliant young officers and flag 
or general officers from the several services that pass on all these prob- 
lems. Without them it would have to be done somewhere, somehow. 
They prepare these papers. They pass on them. They smooth them 
out. They make them read easily. And they give considered judg- 
ment to them prior to ever arriving at the JCS. Many, many hours 
of work are involved in those committees which has to be done some- 
where. Now, if you do away with them, I don’t know who is going 
to do it. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you have had—when I say “you,” I mean the 
Marine Corps. The Marine Corps has been on the outside looking in 
and on the inside looking out, on the JC’s ? 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You know the trouble we had getting you there. 

General Pats. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Which position would you rather occupy ? 

General Pare. I think that is obvious, Mr. Rivers. The one that is 
current is the preferable. I think—lI could go along for a long time 
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discussing that. But I think all you have to do is look back to the 
Korea business. When Korea broke, the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps didnt’ know what was going on. He was never involved in the 
JCS. He was only told occasionally what was happening. There 
were no Marine plans made, no planners in there to advise the JCS on 
what the Marine Corps was capable of doing and ready to do. It 
ended up, as you know, with the Marine Corps being down on the 
order of some 60,000 people, totally inadequate, and it almost was 
a disaster. If it hadn’t been for our Reserves that we mustered and 
threw into the breach, the landing at Inchon could never have occurred. 
That, incidentally, saved the day in Korea, in my opinion, and so does 
President Rhee say so. 

Mr. Rivers. I think it had a great thing to do with it. 

Let me say this: The Congress, under the sections to which you 
refer—section 202 (c) 

General Pate. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. (d), and whatever they were—specified the roles and 
missions—— 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Which made your planning a question of law rather 
than a question of some man’s executive order, is that true or not ? 

General Parr. That is true. 

Mr. Rivers. Did Inchon bear that out? 

General Pare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did Inchon justify the wisdom of the Congress in 
specifying your roles and missions ¢ 

General Pare. I think it will go down as the classic amphibious 
operation of all time, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Rivers. And we had a little something to do with it ? 

General Pare. You certainly did. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, which would you rather live by, law or man ? 

General Parr. Well, that is a very interesting question, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

For my purposes, under the roles and missions that we are speak- 
of now and my job as Commandant, I prefer to live under law at 
the moment. 

Mr. Rivers. And have your roles and missions legislated and de- 
lineated ? 

General Parr. Exactly, yes, sir, spelled out completely. 

Mr. Rivers. You want that in this bill ? 

General Parr. That is exactly what I want, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You told that to your highest superior in the Pentagon ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did they scan this paper ? 

General Pare. I sent it to them this morning. I suppose they did, 
sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did anybody attempt, anywhere in the military, to scan 
this paper ? 

General Parr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That bears out the assurance we had from the Secre- 
tary. And I think we all share the high and lofty feeling which the 
military and this committee have of the new Secretary. 
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Do you feel under this bill, in your heart, that if you had a man 
who was not so mentally situated as the now Secretary, the Marine 
Corps may get the—Vandergrift’s expression—the bum’s rush ? 

General Parr. I would hope it won’t happen, and I don’t think it 
is going to happen any time right soon. But I don’t think we can de- 
cide now who is going to be President or who is going to be Secretary 
of Defense some years from now, and what their thoughts then would 
be, I don’t know. I would feel much safer if you gentlemen would 
re that it would stay in there and we would still continue in our 
ob. 
; Mr. Rivers. Is it your feeling in your heart that under this pro- 
posal, if we are not careful to write it into law, you may be prioritied 
out of business ? 

General Pats. That is my fear, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is your feeling ? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you have prepared a good paper, you have writ- 
ten a good paper, you have delivered a good paper, and you have given 
us some pretty things. I think I had better stop while I am doing all 
right. [Laughter.] 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt? 

Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, I want to commend you for the statement. 

General Pare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. As usual, it is straight from the shoulder, which is 
typical of the Marines. 

On page 1 you say, “Certainly, for example, ‘separate ground, sea 
and air warfare is gone forever.’ This has been so since 1942.” 

Do you think if this bill was written into law that it is going to 
assist the Marines and other services in reorganizing themselves, pre- 
paring themselves to meet the method of prosecuting a war tomorrow, 
or will it handicap it? 

General Pate. I don’t see that it helps in any way, Mr. Van Zandt. 
Tsee nothin g that indicates that it would. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, under existing law, by its authority, 
you can reorganize today to meet the challenge tomorrow ¢ 

General Pats. Yes, sir. Wecan. We are already reorganizing in 
the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, in connection with “tinkering,” as you men- 
tion in your speech, is it possible that the authority that this bill would 
give to the Secretary of Defense might permit “tinkering” that would 
in any way injure the combat efficiency of a Marine unit functioning as 
part of a unified command ? 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. That is the reason I want these 
provisions left in the National] Security Act. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, you want the provisions of the 
National Security Act written into a bill that we might approve? 

General Pate. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So that in the future, under another President and 
under another Secretary of Defense, the Marines have protection? 

General Pate. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In regard to technological developments, do you 
think the authority contained in this bill, if it is enacted into law, 
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would permit the Secretary of Defense to divert a newly developed 
weapon that would be useful to the Marines in the prosecution of 
amphibious warfare to another service and in so doing bring about 
a skeletonization of the Marines? 

General Pare. I think that could be done, yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, they could make the Marines a 
ceremonial organization ? 

General Parr. They could, yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And in regards to the Inchon—to the amphibious 
operations in Korea, is it not true that General MacArthur requested 
the Marines to do the job? 

General Pater. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And is it not true that there was resistance in 
Washington here to his request ? 

General Parr. That is only hearsay with me, Mr. Van Zandt, and 
I couldn’t testify that there was or was not. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. You mean MacArthur said it? 

General Pare. No, that there was resistance here. I have heard 
there was, but I couldn’t testify that it is a fact. 

Mr. Van Zanopr. In your opinion, if a unified commander asked 
for the Marines, and the unified commander felt that the capabilities 
of the Marines were necessary to meet the situation that was existing 
at that moment, that request could be canceled out here in Washington 
if the authority of this bill is written into law? 

General Pare. Very easily could, yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, is it now true, General, that if this bill is 
written into law, authority can be given to the Secretary of Defense 
to practically put out of existence Marine aviation ? 

eae Pate. I think he could, yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And assign ground support that the Marines so 
capably use in the prosecution of war to another branch of service ? 

General Parr. 1 believe that is possible, yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. We have had that matter before this committee 
and I think that we have specified that it is our preference that ground 
support be given to the Marines, and that you have Marine aviation 
and naval aviation. 

General Parr. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. To fill the role. 

General, as I understand your statement, then, you support this 
proposal if the necessary qualifications are written into it—— 

General Pare. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. To protect the Marines, and I imagine we can 
expand it and say other branches of the services ? 

General Pate. That is right. SAC I want protected, too, just as 
much as I do the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I was really impressed by your statement in here 
about too much organization. I think that your experience proves to 
you—I know mine does—that, in the event of war, the less organiza- 
tion the more effective your combat efficiency is. 

General Parr. I agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And you think that in this bill we are probably 
writing too much organization into law; we are trying to probably 
throttle to some extent the functions of our military ? 
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General Pate. Of course, Mr. Van Zandt, my philosophy differs 
considerably from this. I have found in my limited experience, as I 
increased in rank and responsibility and jobs, that the larger the job 
the more I had to decentralize, and I think this is the reverse of that. 
Personally, I would like to see more decentralization to the depart- 
ments, rather than concentrating it in the Department of Defense. 
That is my philosohpy. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, is it not true that, when you get outside 
of Washington, this interservice rivalry, and so forth, does not exist? 

General Pare. It doesn’t exist ; no, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanort. I know in World War II my experience with the 
various branches of the service was that they were unified. 

General Parr. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. The uniform or branch of service didn’t mean a 
thing. 

General Pate. It doesn’t; no, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So, all we have to do is correct this interservice 
rivalry here in Washington and I think we would have real 
unification. 

(General Pate nods.) 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Hébert, any questions? 

Mr. Héserr. General, I want to say that I think this has been a 
historic day in these hearings, because the Marines, through you, have 
administered the coup de grace to the unnecessary violent language 
in this bill. That is a splendid contribution. I don’t think there 
can be any doubt in anybody’s mind if what you have said today gets 
out to the American people. 

Now, I want to recall one thing, also, and then J am finished, be- 
cause I think the record should show this: You mentioned the fight 
in 1949. Mr. Rivers reemphasized it. But I think the attempt, if it 
has been an attempt, the record will show that there has always been 
suspicion in some quarters that the Marine Corps was to be victimized 
by the other people. I would suggest a reading of the record in 1947, 
when the first unification act was brought in, and the then Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army spent quite some time on the stand 
denying that he was against the Marines and defending his position 
And I think he made a good case for himself. That man is retired 
from the Army today and occupies a high public office in the Ameri- 
can Nation. 

I think, also, the records will show that a Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff indicated he saw no reason for the existence of the 
Marine Corps, and, also, another Chief of Staff and a Secretary. 
In other words, I make these observations to have your comment on 
the fact that the Marines—incidentally, I forget a certain ex-Presi- 
dent said something about the Marines around that time. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Witson. Keep it bipartisan. 

Mr. Hésert. I will keep it bipartisan. And, also, I will keep it 
bipartisan, because a former Secretary of Defense came in and asked 
us for more power. He was able to minimize the effectiveness of the 
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Marines, and Korea took place. That was one of the reasons we gave 
him more power, and he was able, under that act—the same plea 
being made now, that the Secretary must have more power—to almost 
dissipate the Marine Corps. 

General Pare. That is right. 

Mr. Hésert. I think that was before Inchon. He didn’t get to be 
the President. That is about the only good thing that came out of 
Korea. Now, I ask you, General, again to emphasize and bring into 
sharper focus and, for the recor d, you are at present the commanding 
general of the Marine Corps! 

General Pars. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. I mean it is obvious. I just want it to be emphasized. 

yeneral Pare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heperr. Are you at present the man responsible for the effec- 
tiveness and readiness of the Marine Corps? 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hiserr. You are the active fighting leader of the Marine 
Corps? 

General Pare. Correct, sir. 

Mr. H&zerr. Now, in contrast, you are not a retired general in high 

ublic office; you are not a new civilian, come to Washington in the 
fast 6 months; you are not an individual given to writing papers on 
how the Defense Department should be organized and reorganized, 
on at least two different occasions, who never had active military 
duty—you are not / 

General Parr. No, sir. 

Mr. H&ésert. You are not Mr. Rockefeller ? 

General Parr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Will you yield right there ? 

Mr. Hevert. Wait a minute. 

And, in connection with this, you say, you who are charged with 
the immediate defense of this country, that there is dangerous lan- 
guage in this bill and it is not necessary ? 

General Parr. Ido, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Will you yield right there ? 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Rivers. He yielded to me for this question. 

Mr. Hésert. I yield to him for a question. 

The Cuarrman. He yielded the floor. 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir; he yielded to me. 

You also command Marine air, Marine ground forces, the amphib- 
ious, and you are a pretty good lawyer, because you quoted Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. [ Laughter. | 

The Cuairman. Mr. Patterson, any questions ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, as a former marine, I want to say that this is a real marine 
statement. 

General Parr. Thank you, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. I know that the entire committee appreciates men 
coming before us and putting the facts right on the table. And you 
certé ainly did that this morning. And I am sure that you will enjoy 
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your duty in the Marine Corps from now until the time you retire, 
and there will be no retirement under any kind of a statement like 
this. I can assure you of that. 

General, I agree with you that the provisions should be left in the 
National Security Act. I agree with you, from my experience in the 
Marine Corps, that we should always have a representative on the 
Joint Chiefs, so the Marine Corps would be currently advised as to 
what was going on. 

Again, I want to commend you, General, and all the officers and 
men of the corps, for the wonderful work you are doing in handling 
the present situation of getting prepared for any atomic attack or 
nuclear warfare. 

I was reading your report the other day, the way you have trimmed 
down the various divisions. 

General Pare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Patrerson. The way you are bringing these air scouts into the 
picture. And I am sure from what I have read that the Marine Corps 
right now—the 2d and 3d Divisions in particular—are in shape so 
that if our country needed a real, hard-hitting force tomorrow morn- 
ing, we could call on the Marine Corps and you would be in shape. 
All the fat is cut out of the Marine Gouen and I say that it is just 
due to the fact that the Marine Corps, that is, the esprit de corps that 
runs throughout the entire service, is a major factor. 

I just can’t tell you how proud I am of being a former Marine and 
how proud I am of the corps. 

I want to again thank you for coming before this committee with 
such a forthright statement. 

General Pate. Thank you, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Brecker. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Parrerson. I will yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Brecker. General Pate, I agree with everything that has been 
said about the Marine Corps and about you. While not a former 
Marine, Iam an Army man. I appreciate your statement very much. 

I wanted to ask Admiral Burke this question yesterday afternoon, 
but unfortunately it takes a long time to get down to this end of the 
table, and I had to leave sometime after 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Kilday very aptly phrased what I would think a solution—I 
hope sometime you will come along with some suggestion. I am sure 
you will. You say you oppose sections 202 (c) (1), (2), and (8). 
That is your statement ? 

General Pare. Right, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Particularly the language. After all the testimony, 
your testimony and Admiral Burke’s, I am inclined to agree with you, 
that the language should be changed. I am annoyed about one par- 
ticular thing, not in your statement. You say that you made your 
feelings known to the Secretary of Defense. Do you mean the Sec- 
retary of Defense or his Counsel or someone connected with him in 
the writing of this legislation ? 

General Pare. Mr. Becker, what transpired as far as I was con- 
cerned—you know the Secretary convened a panel. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

General Pare. I, with my own Secretary, Mr. Gates, and CNO, 
had in January some—brief conversations with him. These were 
initial conversations, a part of the panel, that is. 
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Then in February—I forgot the exact date—I, with a prepared 
paper, sat down with Mr. Coolidge and spent probably an hour to 
an hour and a half with him. I left that prepared paper with him, 
which was my philosophy on any proposed reorganization of the 
Defense Department. 

Now, all of that was available to Mr. McElroy. So I am sure he 
had my views and understood them clearly, sir. 

Mr. Brecker. | see. 

Now, when were you aware—I am talking not about your views that 

ou have expressed in your statement and in this written statement. 
Did you have any access to the legislation when it came up here? Did 
you see it or were you able to express yourself as to language that was 
used in this legislation ? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 

The first draft I received at 1440 on Monday, the 24th of March. 
That was in the afternoon of the 24th of March. That was the initial 
draft. 

The following morning—did you say the message or—— 

Mr. Becker. Not the message. 

General Parr. You said the legislation ? 

Mr. Becker. The legislation, this bill, the language of this bill. 

General Parr. Right. I am sorry, I was talking about the Presi- 
dent’s message. 

Mr. Becker. Message? 

General Parte. I will have to change that. 

I forget the exact day. But I was present at the Armed Forces 
Policy Council when we sat down and went over the draft, line by 
line. 

Now, I again told the Secretary, “You understand, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that I do not agree with the philosophy involved in this?” 

He said, “I understand.” 

I could therefore not make any firm suggestions because I didn’t 
agree with the philosophy, and I didn’t go beyond that point, and 
he understood. 

Mr. Becker. I see. 

Because all we have been going through here—Mr. McElroy testi- 
fied, and General Twining testified, that to change these particular 
sections that they are changing here, was to do mainly about one 
thing, and that was to shorten the chain of command down from 
the Secretary to the Chief of Staff and to create a Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—a larger staff 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. 

Mr. Becker. In the testimony—— 

Mr. Patrerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. He said we do not need legislation for that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir. I think you will find that Mr. Coolidge 
and Mr. McElroy referred to it as to eliminate overlapping and dupli- 
cation. 

Mr. Becker. “Overlapping” and “duplication” words are better. 

What annoys me about this is that language. I believe if someone 
sat down with these 2 gentlemen here and I give them a great deal 
of credit because they have knowledge of this situation—sat down 
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with these 2 men, I think that language could have been cleared up 
so this bill could have been presented here in a way that would have 
been more acceptable. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Partrerson. I yield back the balance of my time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Mr. Price, you are recognized. 

Mr. Price. General Pate, on page 4 of your statement you state: 

As the committee knows well, the Marine Corps has undergone, and happily 
survived, several attempts to reorganize it into a nonentity. 

Of course, we are all familiar with those attempts. You came to 
Congress for support. 

General Parr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Price. You usually got it from Congress. 

Now, under the language of this bill, as I see it, even if you came 
to Congress for support ina subsequent attempt, a future attempt to 
skeletonize the Marines and just put it in a position of a nonentity, 
and even if we supported you by legislation, under the language of 
this bill it would mean nothing. 

Because I want to read a section of this bill to you. In clause 4 of 
section 3, it enumerates the authority of the Secretary to— 
transfer, reassign, abolish, .or consolidate different agencies of the Department 
of Defense. 

General Parr. That is right. 

Mr. Price. And it says this: 

However, no function which has been or is hereafter authorized by law to be 
performed by the Secretary— 

then it specifies this 30-day clause. But in a negative way it says 
that even though we would pass a law to prohibit this consolidation 
or transfer, it would have no effect because they could shoot it right 
back to the Capitol. 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. It says “hereafter” Not only is now in existence, but 
he can just disregard any legislative action Congress would take, it 
it felt that you were justified i in opposing a consolidation or a reas- 
signment of the Marine Corps. 

General Parr. I agree with you. 

Mr. Price. Do you interpret that language to mean that? 

General Pare. I do, sir. 

Mr. Price. So you would have absolutely no protection either by 
resolution of the committee or vocal support, or you wouldn’t even 
have protection in a legal way under the terms of this law, the way 
this language is written ? 

General Parr. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Price. Do you agree with me ? 

General Parr. I do, sir. 

Mr. Price. Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM ? 

Mr. Cunnrnenam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. No questions. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Bates, any question, more questions ? 

Mr. Bares. General, I wish you would clear something up in my 
mind. In your opening statement you said, “I applaud and support 
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the general objectives” and yet you later said “I advised the Secretary 
of Defense that this was contrary to my philosophy.” 

General Parr. Not the objectives. 

Mr. Bares. Are we talking about the same thing, or the intentions, 
or what ? 

General Parr. No, sir. I was talking about the methods. Now as 
I said a moment ago—I don’t know whether you were in here—I 
believe in decentralization rather than centralization when your job 
gets big and, the Lord knows, this is a big one. I certainly go along 
with the Presidents philosophy of what you are trying to do—im- 
prove defense, as he outlined in the preamble to his message. That 
is my point. 

Mr. Bares. So, essentially, this is a greater centralization rather 
than a decentralization ? 

General Parr. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Now you prefer that it go in the other direction? 

General Parr. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. But still you applaud the objectives? 

General Pater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Of what he is trying to do, but you think he ought to 
go down a different road ? 

General Pater. That is right. 

Mr. Reece. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Bates. I yield. 

Mr. Reece. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I just want to emphasize 
one very great contribution I think the Marine Corps made and the 
foresight which it demonstrated as an instrument that became a very 
effective and even essential instrument of war, particularly in the 
Pacific, and likewise, for that matter, in Europe, and that is the am- 
phibious tanks. 

Well before World War IT, when the Marine Corps and its leaders 

saw the necessity for that instrument, it happened I knew something 

about the man who I think conceived the idea, and was really ridi- 
culed in wide circles for splashing around in a pond down near Clear- 
water, Fla., with his amphibious tanks. But he wasn’t ridiculed by 
the Marine Corps. 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reece. With the result that when the war came you had that 
instrument of war developed and were ready to take your position 
and successfully make these landings among the various islands of 
the Pacific. 

I sometimes have felt that that was a contribution that has not 
been fully recognized and spelled out. 

I just w anted to make that observation. 

General Parr. We appreciate it, Mr. Reece. Thank you very much, 
sir. 

Mr. Bares. General if that section 206 (c) in the present law was 
retained 

Mr. Hess. 202 (c) 

Mr. Bares. No; section 206 (c), which spells out the functions of 
the Marine Corps—I am not talking about the general safeguard in- 
cluded in section 202 (c), but of the language in paragraph 5013, which 
is 206 (c). 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bares. If that was spelled out in the new bill, do I understand, 
then, you would be in agreement with this particular bill? 

General Pare. Well, no, sir; I think that would—in other words, 
what we want is to retain the restrictions that would prevent some of 
these things happening in the future by some other Secretary. I 
don’t think Mr. McElroy 

Mr. Bares. I see, you discussed this with Mr. McElroy, and you 
hear the statement of General Twining. So far as intentions are con- 
cerned, you are in accord with what the President and what the Secre- 

tary of Defense have suggested 

neral Pater. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bates. There is no disagreement as far as you are concerned ¢ 

General Pars. Not with the intent; no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Harpy. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hess, any questions ? 

Mr. Hess. No questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Green? Questions? 

Mr. Green. I want to compliment General Pate on his excellent 
statement. Ihave noquestions, Mr. Chairman. 

General Pats. Thank you, Mr. Green. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Doyle, any questions? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 

General, in asking you this one question which I will ask you, I 
want you to understand that the form of my question does not neces- 
sarily indicate what I am thinking myself. But I notice that the one 
feature of the President’s proposal which you state you have grave 
concern about, as said by you on page 5, was this section 202 of the 
National Security Act, which the President’s proposal is to repeal. 

Now, since you have no objection to the Secretary of Defense and 
the President having the very broad powers which the President asked 
in his proposal be given to the Secretary of Defense as his agent in 
regard to the Army, the Air Force, and the Nav y—since you state no 
objection to his broad powers to consolidate and reassign within the 
services the duties and jurisdictions of the Army, Navy, and the Air 
Force, I will ask you to specify what there is about the Marine Corps 
that makes you think the Marine Corps is entitled to special treatment 
or different treatment than is given the Army, Navy, and the Air 
Force. 

General Pars. I am sorry, sir, if I gave you the impression I wasn’t 
concerned. I am. I am just as concerned about them as I am the 
Marine Corps, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. But the only statement you make about having any 
grave concern is where it affects the Marines. 

General Pare. I think 

Mr. Doyrtez. In other words, you make no objection in this state- 
ment, as I read it, to the broad powers given the Secretary of Defense 
as an agent of the President to consolidate the other forces? 

General Pare. I think it is normal for me to concern myself more 
about the Marines. But I feel the same way about the other services 
sir. 

Mr. Doyte. In other words, you don’t think that the Secretary of 
Defense ought to have the power to consolidate any service ? 
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General Parr. No, sir. 

Mr. Dore. Or services? 

General Pare. No, sir. 

Mr. Doytx. I am glad I asked the question, then, the way I did. 

Mr. Rivers. Will the the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dorie. Now just 1 minute. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a good question. 

Mr. Dorie. Do you feel, then, that Congress should refuse to go 
along with the President’s proposal ? 

General Parr. In connection with these restrictions, I am speaking 
of there, I would like very much to see those restrictions remain intact, 
as they are written now in the National Security Act, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, if you feel, then, that the Marines should retain 
under the National Security Act their roles and missions, do you feel 
that Congress then should not allow the Secretary of Defense to reas- 
sign roles and missions for the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, do 
you feel that Congress 

General Pare. No, sir. 

Mr. Doyxtr. Do you feel that Congress should legislate for them the 
way they have for the Marines? 

eneral Parr. I think the duty of the Congress is to legislate roles 
and missions as you see fit, sir, for all services—Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marine Corps. And I am just as concerned about them. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, do you think Congress is better qualified to legis- 
late the details of that administrative machinery than the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of Defense? 

General Pare. I think it is fundamental, sir. 

Mr. Doytx. Why is it fundamental? Why should Congress which 
is not a military body undertake to determine by legislation what the 
administration of our national Defense Department should be? 

General Pare. It comes right—— 

Mr. Dorie. Where are we qualified to do that, over and above the 
Defense Department ? 

General Pate. I think it comes from the Constitution, Mr. Con- 
gressman. I don’t think you can divest yourselves of that. 

Mr. Doyte. I don’t think the Constitution says that we shall admin- 
ister the national Defense Department, does it? 

General Pare. It says you will raise an Army, a Navy and—of 
course, it didn’t include Air Force, but by implication, it does now. 

Mr. Dorie. It makes the President of the United States Comman- 
der in Chief, thereby inferentially at least saying the Executive shall 
be the top executive of our defense policy, doesn’t it? 

General Parte. It says that, yes, sir, but I don’t think that you can 
divest yourselves of the responsibility of laying out what you want 
this Army, and Navy to do. 

(Chorus of “Will the gentleman yield ?”’) 

Mr. Dore. I will yield to Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle has the floor. 

Mr. Doyte. I yield to Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. In that section of the Constitution which says what we 
shall do, it directs a mandate to us, and a result of that direction we 
legislated in section 202 (c) (1), (2), and (3), to which you referred, 
which protects all of the services. 
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General Parr. That is my position. 

Mr. Rivers. Your knowledge of the Constitution makes you that 
good lawyer I told you you were. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

(Further chorus of, “W ill you yield ?”) 

The Cuairman. Do you yield to Mr. Kilday ? 

Mr. Doyze. I yield to Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiznay. Of course, I want to call the gentleman’ s attention to 
the fact that the next article to the one that says, “Congress shall have 
power to raise and support an Army, and Congress shall have the 
power to provide a Navy,” is the provision that “Congress shall make 
rules for the government of the land and naval forces.” 

(Chorus of “That is right.”) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman from California yield ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Doyle, do you yield to Mr. Van Zandt ? 

Mr. Doyte. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, is it not true that Congress exercising 
the authority granted to it by the Constitution has assigned roles 
and missions to the services over a period of years to the extent that 
we were able to win World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
war? 

General Pate. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Do you yield to Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Gavin. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. General, on the top of page 4 you state : 

Among these general features are elements of the proposals which relate to 
unified commands. While their purpose is not clear to me, so far as I know 
these commands are operating satisfactorily today. 

Now, do I understand that the purpose of the unified commands is 
not clear to you or that the purpose of the language in the reorgani- 
zation plan which relates to unified commands is not clear? What 
is not clear? You are a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. And 
with unified commands, what is not clear to you? 

General Parr. The proposals, Mr. Congressman—now just how 
far they are going—I am not sure of the President’s words, but it was 
something like “truly unified.” Now just what do you mean by truly 
unified? Do you mean you want him to pass on all courts-martial ? 
Is it going to be responsible for the supply and training, for the 
makeup of doctrine of armies ? 

Actually, if each unified commander went off and had his own 
little say about it, you would end up with eight different armies, 
navies, air forces, and marine corps. 

Mr. Gavin. I am glad to know that aspect that you were not 
clear on. 

However, on the command structure that is proposed, just a minute 
ago you said when we moved into Korea there werent any plans or 
weren't anything. You just were called upon to move in, is that right ? 

General Pare. On very short notice. We had plans but they were 
very quickly made. 

Mr. Gavin. You said we didn’t know much about it at all, except 
we were just called in. 

General Parr. The Marine Corps had not been included in the 
meetings, that is right. 
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Mr. Gavin. In the planning ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. That is what I mean. 

General Pars. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Now this proposal here to provide for effective strate- 
gic planning for unified direction of the Armed Forces through an ef- 
ficient command structure: It has been pointed out here the terrific 
workload of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is such that they don’t have 
the time available to do the strategic overall planning they should 
have. You are certainly in favor of such a proposal, aren’t you, of 
just strategic planning by a command structure to prepare and to 
eliminate this terrific housekeeping job that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are now undertaking so that they will have time available to do just 
the kind of a thing “that you thought should be done and plans pre- 
pared so in the event you had another Korea—God knows we don’t 
want any more Koreas. We have to start to plan. 

General Parr. We have the plans now, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. This proposal ae although it is in the preamble— 
does that meet with your approval 

General Parr. I believe, Mr. Congressman, that the plans are in ex- 
istence today that are required for ‘the defense of this country. 

Now whether the Chiefs of Staff are overworked, I don’t know. I 
personally am not. I am getting along all right. [Laughter. |] 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gavin. He didn’t answer the question. What is proposed here 
on this command structure for strategic planning: You agree with 
that, don’t you, I mean the overall planning that is proposed ? 

General Pare. The one we have now, I am just saying, Mr. Con- 
gressman, is working fine. I see no reason to change it. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I am glad to know that. 

General Pare. That i is my feeling. 

Mr. Gavin. I am glad to know “that it seeming gly, in your estima- 
tion, it is working satisfactorily. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. No more questions. 

The Cuarrman. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

General Pate, I am somewhat disturbed and I think other mem- 
bers of the committee are somewhat disturbed about the possibility 
under this legislation of building up a huge general staff at the 
Chiefs of Staff level. The testimony that has been given to us here- 
tofore has indicated that all the Secretary of Defense wishes now is 
an operational section to control the unified commands. 

(General Pate nods. ) 

Mr. Deverrux. Now the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, General 
Twining, testified that, of course, in order to make that operational 
staff function he would have to have a 1- section, a 2-section and a 4- 
section, as well as a 5-section. 

Can you see any way that we can prevent the buildup of a huge 
general staff system at the Secretary of Defense level? 

General Pate. A suggestion I could make would be to restrict the 
number of officers that “could be assigned to the Joint Staff. ‘That 
would be a possibility. And not being a lawyer, in spite of what my 
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friend says about me, I am sure that the lawyers could construct some 
language that would possibly prohibit such a thing. 

I suppose they could. 

Mr. Devereux. You recognize the need for the supporting sections 
of a General Staff in order to make an operational section that I do, 
sir, operative ? 

General Pats. I do. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. General Pate, I congratulate you on your forth- 
right statement and your contribution to this hearing. 

I would like to ask you: You feel that having the statutes insure 
that there will continue to be the various branches of the armed serv- 
ices adds to the national security protecting against stifling of new 
thoughts and inbreeding of thoughts with regard to national defense. 

General Pate. I am not sure I understood your question, Mr. 
Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, do you feel there is a value in having the va- 
rious branches of the armed services insured to us for the future in 
the statutes because of the value of protecting against what you might 
call inbreeding or specialized small, narrow thoughts with regard to 
national defense? Isn’t there a value through insuring the various 
types of national defense ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. I understand. I agree thoroughly. 

Mr. Bennetr. What I am getting at, sir, if you had the power in a 
few men of determining whether there would be various branches of 
the armed services, there would be a possibility, would there not, 
that over a period of years you might have one type of thinking pre- 
vail without having the various aspects of national defense thor- 
oughly considered ? 

eneral Pate. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you feel that there are grave dangers in central- 
ization of powers in a few people not subject to election at the polls 
and subject to the frailties of human nature? 

General Pare. I think that is definitely true in our form of govern- 
ment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. Your sole purpose of being here is not to protect 
the Marine Corps, but to add to the national defense of our country; 
isn’t that so ? 

General Pate. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Now members of the committee, we all recognize the fact that on 
the floor today are very important amendments to come for consid- 
eration of the Committee of the Whole House. Therefore, we would 
not be wise in trying to hold a meeting this afternoon. 

So I will have to ask General Pate to come back Friday, and we 
will have General White—is Friday the day you can be here? 

Mr. Smart. Tomorrow morning. 

General Pater. I can be here tomorrow morning, sir, but I should 
leave by noon, Mr. Chairman, to go—— 

The Cuatrman. We will finish you before noon tomorrow. Will 
you please return tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock ? 
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General Pate. Yes. 

The CHatrman. And General White will follow you? 

General Parte. All right. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. I just want to compliment the gen- 
eral on a very fine statement and a very practical, realistic approach. 

General Pats. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. ; 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, May 2, 1958. 





House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, May 2, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The CHarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Osmers, any questions ? 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask General Pate 1 or 2 
questions. 

First, I think I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we all ap- 
preciated General Pate’s frankness and the clarity in replying to the 
questions from the committee. 

I was particularly interested, General Pate, in your remarks about 
the immediate aftermath of the decision to go into Korea, at which 
time I believe you expressed an opinion that the Marine Corps did 
not have sufficient information to do probably its maximum imme- 
diate job; is that correct ? 

General Pater. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. Now, can you visualize in any practical sense, Gen- 
eral Pate, any situation in the world today where the Marine Corps 
would be employed separately or solely, in any type of operation of 
consequence, where solely the Marine Corps would be employed ? 

General Pars. I think that would be very difficult to do, sir, be- 
cause I think you would have to be transported there, at least, by the 
Navy, or if not the Navy, the Air Force. 

Mr. Osmers. That is right. 

So in any realistic sense, the Marine Corps would be part of a uni- 
fied group that would be used in a combat operation, usually with 
Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

General Parr. That is correct. 

Mr. Osmers. Is that correct, sir? 

General Parr. It has been that way for many years, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. Now, don’t you think because of that, General Pate, 
that it would be in the interest of national defense if we combined in 
one overall unified force all of these elements in our defense forces 
that would be occupied together at the same time? I am referring to 
our ground forces. I am not trying to lead you into joining the Ma- 
rine Corps with the Army, but the Army, the Navy, and those ele- 
ments of the Air Force which would be used in a conventional war- 
fare setup ? 

General Parr. Well, in that connection, Mr. Congressman, we have 
just that in the Department of the Navy now, in that you have ships— 
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surface, subsurface, and aircraft carriers with the Air, and the Marine 
Corps with its Air and its supporting elements, also, So you actually 
have that in the Department of the Navy 

Mr. Osmers. With 2 or 3 rather notable exceptions. One would be 
troop carrier ability and ine other would be depth in ground forces. 
You have three Marine divisions? 

General Pater. That is right. 

Mr. Osmers. And that, of course, would give you very little depth 
in the ground-force oper ation. If you had something on the order of 
Korea, your three divisions would be employed, and many, many 
more. 

General Pars. I don’t think the Navy and Marine Corps should be 
employed alone in anything that would require great depth. I think 
then we would srabably send the Navy and Marine Corps to get this 
thing started, backed up, and pushed on later by the Army. 

Mr. Osmers. Then I get back again to the basis of my question, 
that except in the simplest type of ‘police—not very much more than 
traffic control—in any real modern sense, the Marine Corps would be- 
come part of a much larger force ? 

General Pater. Well, actually, we already have that in the unified 
commands right now, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. We have that in the unified commands out in the field ? 

General Parr. Yes,sir. That is where the fighting is. 

Mr. Osmers. And one suggestion that we change that in the slight- 
est degree—my question is: Should that be changed here in Washing- 
ton, where it all begins ? 

General Pate. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Osmers. You don’t think so? 

General Pater. No, sir; definitely. 

Mr. Osmers. What would the disadvantage of that be / 

General Pare. Well, I think you have already in existence three 
departments with a great deal of tradition behind them and many 
years of experience, that you just don’t want to throw away. 

Mr. Osmers. With that I agree. 

General Pare. That has been going on for many years. And these 
things are evolutionary, in my opinion. They can’t just change them 
overnight. If you were going to concentrate all of your military 
effort and capacity and capabilities into one big monolithic body, I 
think it would take years to do it, to have it effective. 

Mr. Osmers. Well, I don’t know that I beileve in that, either. I 
think we should continue the Marine Corps very much, and I have 
fought, as everyone knows, against its being weakened and reduced 
and made subservient to something else. I think they have a dis- 
tinguished tradition that we should maintain. I am talking now 
about what we here in C ongress should do in writing the laws, such 
as we are proposing to do here, that will join together all forces with 
like missions for the maximum efficiency and instant action. I take 
what has been said here about Korea as the basis of my questioning. 

General Pate. I see. 

Mr. Osmers. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you. 

You want to answer his observation ? 

General Pare. I have no further comment, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Bray ¢ 

Thank you, Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Bray. I want to thank the general. I think it was a very fair 
and frank statement. 

Pursuing the same question that Mr. Osmers has suggested, wouldn’t 
it be possible, General, if it was deemed advisable, to form within 
the present structure an amphibian command, say for training and 
coordination, and in that have marines and in that have the Navy 
ships that would be used, say, in a brush war ? 

General Pare. We already have that, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I say. I mean in that structure you could 
organize any task force or training force, as suggested by Mr. Osmers ¢ 

General Parr. That is correct. We actually have it right now. 

Mr. Bray. It seems to me that it could be done. I know we did 
that in the Pacific in World War II. There was the Fifth Marine 
Amphibian Corps. 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Which at times were composed of Marine units and at 
times Marine and Army units. 

General Pate. That is right, many times they did. 

Mr. Bray. Frankly, I never saw any lack of coordination at all in 
the Pacific. 

General Pare. I didn’t either, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bray. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Hupptesron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General, in the Department of Defense reorganization proposal 
there are several changes proposed to be made in the role of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. I would like to ask you about these 
three particular provisions, because I think they are the most im- 
portant in that section of the bill. 

In the first place, the Chairman is empowered to select the Director 
of the Joint Staff. 

Now, as you know, the Director is presently selected by the Joint 
Chiefs. 

General Parr. That is correct. 

Mr. Huppieston. Asa corporate body. 

Now, do you think that is a major change which would seriously af- 
fect the function of any one of the individual services or would impair 
the effectiveness of any one of the members of the Joint Chiefs? 

General Parr. Well, in a practical sense, Mr. Congressman, it might 
not, because I have great confidence in General Twining, and I am 
sure that he would consult with the members—with the Chiefs of Staff 
of the several services. But, on the other hand, I can visualize some- 
body else not doing just that. 

Mr. Huppieston. That is what concerns the committee—not what 
General Twining would do with these broad powers 

General Parr. That is correct. 

Mr. Huppieston. But what the very worst possible type of man 
would do with these same powers. And we have to, of course, pre- 
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pare ourselves and safeguard the Defense Establishment against that 
worst possible man. 

General Pate. Thatisright. , 

Mr. Huppteston. What are your specific fears about the fact that 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs has the authority to select this Direc- 
tor under the legislation ? 

General Parr. Well, for the very reason I just mentioned: I think 
in the case of General Twining, there is nothing to worry about, proba- 
bly, but I don’t know who is going to be the Chairman next year or 10 
years from now. 

Mr. Huppieston. Do you think that that change, from the Joint 
Chiefs as a corporate body selecting the Director to the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs selecting a Director, is a justifiable change? 

General Pate. Not in my opinion, no, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. Let me ask you about the second major change 
in the role of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, in the functioning 
of the Joint Chiefs, and that is, as is now the case, the management of 
the Joint Staff is in the hands of the Director appointed by the Joint 
Chiefs. 

General Pate. That is right. 

Mr. Huppieston. And the work assigned to the Joint Staff shall 
be done by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, under this bill, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs is assigned 
the duty of managing the Director and the Joint Staff and of assign- 
ing the work to the Joint Staff. 

What is your reaction to that change in the law ? 

General Pate. I would like— 

Mr. Huppteston. In the operation ? 

General Pater. I would like to see the work assigned by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body. I think that is the way it 
should be. 

Mr. Huppteston. In other words, as it is pretty much today ? 

General Pare. That is right. 

Mr. Huppteston. Operating through the Director ? 

General Parr. I see no reason to change, actually. 

Mr. Huppteston. Do you think that that is a serious change and 
that insufficient safeguards are in the legislation to guard against a 
Chairman that maybe would not be as General Twining is but would 
be a much more dictatorial individual ? 

General Parr. That is always the case, I think. 

Mr. Huppteston. Now, the third change is the change made in the 
role of the Chairman-Chiefs is that the prohibition against his having 
a vote is to be moved. 

What is your reaction to the right of removing the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs there ? 

General Parr. I have no objection to it. As a practical matter, 
there are no votes taken. That is not the way it operates. 

Mr. Huppieston. That is what I understand. 

Now, is it your opinion that under the present setup the fact that no 
votes are taken and the fact that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
submits his papers along with all of the members of the Joint Chiefs, 
and that his paper appears on the top of the stack of papers which 
are submitted to the Secretary in the event of a division of opinion 
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in the Joint Chiefs, do you think that the fact, itself, is more or less 
in derogation of the intent of Congress when we provided that the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs shall have no vote ? 

General Pare. I do not think so, no, sir. I think you have to rec- 
ognize that the Chairman is a man of broad experience, and it is his 
efiort—he is constantly making efforts to coordinate and correlate 
the views of the several services. Now, if he differs, I think the Sec- 
retary of Defense has the right and should be advised by him as to his 
view. And I think his views will only be accepted when and if they are 
better than anyone else’s. If they are, I think the Secretary should 
have the advantage of his views. 

Mr. Huppteston. In your experience on the Joint Chiefs, you 
haven’t been confronted with the situation where the Chairman has 
exercised undue influence ? 

General Pate. No, sir. 

Mr. Huppteston. By virtue of his being Chairman ? 

General Pate. No, sir. 

Mr. Huppteston. But that his opinions have been considered along 
with the rest of the Joint Chiefs? 

General Pars. And actually, Mr. Congressman, you can’t legislate 
ability, and you can’t restrict ability by legislation. If the Chairman 
is a big man and a competent man and a man of considerable experi- 
ence, he will rise above and be listened to. The people will take his 
advice. You might say that he won’t give advice by act of Congress. 
I mean, I am certain the man with ability will rise above. As I say, 
you can’t legislate stature or competence in a man. 

Mr. HuppuEston. So you have no objection to removing that pro- 
hibition against the Chairman voting ¢ 

General Parr. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Huppieston. That is all. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Morris, any questions? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, just a very short observation. 

General Pate, I can see in my own mind very clearly why the 
Marines ought to be particularly disturbed with this legislation. I 
will tell you why: 

As has been brought out by the chairman and the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Kilday, and others, the declaration of policy in any bill is 
of importance. There is no question it is important. But it only be- 
comes of extreme importance when there is some ambiguity in the bill, 
itself. 

General Parr. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. That is where it becomes of extreme importance. 
Where there is a clear statement in the bill as to what the direction is, 
and so on, that direction must be followed, notwithstanding the dec- 
laration of policy. 

Now, here is the way I view this, reading this bill carefully: 

Actually, you are not nearly so well protected even in the declara- 
tion of policy as the other services are, the way I read it. And I pin- 
point this: - 

In section 2 of the bill, the proposed bill, it reads as follows, perti- 
nent to the matter that we are talking about now: 

“In enacting this legislation, it is the intent of Congress” to do 
certain things. 
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This “to include as military departments the Department of the 
Army, the Department of the Navy (including Naval Aviation and 
a Marine Corps), and the Department of the Air Force; to provide 
for the unified direction of the three military departments under the 
civilian control of the Secretary of Defense, but not to merge them.” 

Not to merge what? The departments; not to merge the depart- 
ments. 

Now, that is the correct way to follow it. 

But you are not a department. 

General Pater. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. You see the point I am driving at? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You are not a department. Therefore, when we 
repeal, if we do, paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 202 (c) of the 
National Security Act, hich now provides in substance that there 
is a restriction upon the authority of the Secretary of Defense regard- 
ing the transfer, reassignment, abolition, or consolidation of com- 
batant functions assigned to the military services, by law, it would 
repeal that; then I would say that even in the declaration of policy 
here you wouldn’t have much security anywhere from being abso- 
lutely abolished or, at least, transferred, reassigned, or your func- 
tions greatly impaired. 

So I can see why you vould be particularly disturbed. I am dis- 
turbed about those things, personally. 

I would want to write some kind of legislation. I believe we can. 

I haven’t been on this committee very long. I do not pretend to 
know nearly so much as these distinguished gentlemen, the chairman 
and the others, who have been here so long. But I think I have 
learned enough during these hearings to realize that there is some- 
thing to be deeply concerned about in this bill. 

We do want to write a bill, I think, that will be helpful. Cer- 
tainly I think we should be careful not to do violence to the great 
Marine Corps. 

General Parr. I think your point is well taken, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And all our services. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Any comment on his observations ? 

General Parr. Nothing, except to thank him for his observations. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kitchin, any questions ? 

Mr. Krrcuin. Just one, if you will, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Kircuin. Yesterday—to suggest a clarification of the record— 
you were discussing the fact that you had the opportunity to be 
present at some of the committee hearings and also the final oppor- 
tunity that you had was when you went over this legislation line 
by line. 

General Pare. Right, sir. 

Mr. Kircuin. Now, for clarification of the record, was that the 
recommendation submitted by the Secretary of Defense to the Presi- 
dent, or was it the actual bill in legislative form that you went over 
line by line? 

General Parr. Mr. Congressman, it was an initial draft of the law, 
itself, of the bill. 
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Mr. Krrcntn. Of the bill, itself. 

General Pate. It wasn’t the one that ultimately came here in de- 
tail. Generally it was the same, but not in every respect. 

Mr. Krrcurn. All right, sir, that is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Has the delegate from Hawaii any questions ? 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Chairman, one question, if I may, apropos of the 
comment to the question by Congressman Huddleston. 

General, I want to join in complimenting you for your helpful 
testimony before the committee. Apropos of your comment to the 
Congressman Huddleston’s question on the downgrading of the service 
chiefs, could you comment and give your opinion of the downgrading 
of the Secretaries as envisaged in this proposed bill. 

General Pare. Mr. Burns, as I said yesterday, I am opposed to the 
philosophy of centralization. I am in favor of decentralizing when 
you have a large organization with great and varied and complex 
responsibilities. 

Now my approach to this problem would be to enhance the stature 
of the Secretaries of the several departments, of the military depart- 
ment, rather than downgrading them. Does that answer your ques- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Burns. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Thank you very much, 
General, on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General Pate, in reference to the discussion you had 
with Mr. Huddleston concerning the right of the Chairman 

General Pare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. To assign work to the Joint Staff, I would like to read 
you a portion of the statement of General Twining and ask you for 
your comment on it. 

General Parr. Thank you. 

Mr. Bares. He said: 





The first substantive change is the one which would permit the Chairman to 
assign work to the Joint Staff. Did any of you ever try to manage an activity 
without having the authority to assign work to it? That is the present position 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Technically, under the law, I 
would have to call a meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff every time the Secretary 
of Defense called me up and asked me to have the Joint Staff look into some- 
thing. This is obviously impractical. Of course, under our proposal any work 
which I assign to the Joint Staff would come to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a 
corporate body for review or approval or expression of individual views as in the 
past, 

Now, do you agree with that statement ? 

General Parr. In part, I do; yes, sir. 

Now factually and actually from a practical point of view there is a 
great deal in what General Twining has to say. In other words, the 
Secretary of Defense could say—it could be an oral directive. It 
wouldn’t have to be in memorandum form. He could say, “General 
Twining, I wish you would have the Joint Staff look into such and 

a =9 e 
such.” 

He doesn’t have to have a meeting of the JCS to get approval for 
that, ipso facto. I mean the approval of any directive by the Secre- 
tary of Defense is forthcoming anyhow. I think all that would be 
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necessary would be for him to direct the staff to implement this study 
or paper and then the next time there was a meeting of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, just simply tell them the Secretary of Defense initi- 
ated this program. 

Mr. Bates. Then what do you disagree with in that remark, that he 
shouldn’t on his own initiative assign work to the Joint Staff. 

General Pare. I can visualize also an emergency might arise about 
which he and he alone knew at the moment. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

General Pare. That might require immediate study and action. He 
should take that action himself, right then, and later advise the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Bates. Well, he indicated, of course, that is what he would 
intend to do. 

General Pate. Well 

Mr. Bares. So far as I can gather, your views are not contrary to 
the views which he has expressed here in this paragraph. 

General Parr. As expressed right there. 

My only objection to it is that I do think that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as a corporate body should be the final say on what the Joint 
Staff is going to undertake to do. 

Mr. Bates. And, of course, he does take that into consideration ? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Any work which he assigns must later on be approved 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Pare. Right, sir. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. Thank you, General, very 
much. We will excuse you now. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. I haven’t asked any questions at all. The last answers 
there confused me a bit. I didn’t quite understand your view. 

Now, your view is that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs should in 
emergencies be permitted to go ahead with an assignment of a project 
or work without consultation with the Joint Chiefs, but then you say 
that the Joint Chiefs shall be the final say so as to whether or not they 
shall consider the project. 

General Patr. Well 

Mr. Brooks. I didn’t quite follow you on that. 

General Pare. I am sure I must have confused you some, and I am 
sorry. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Parr. These emergencies are not going to arise very often. 

Actually, the studies that are made in the Joint Staff should be 
and ought to be large problems, problems that take quite a con- 
siderable study. I mean it is not something that you just say “Yes” or 
“No” to. It takes the efforts of a lot of people to work out this prob- 
Jem and make this study. It goes on for days and weeks—not just 
a few minutes. ¥ 

The fact that there could be an emergency that would require im- 
mediate action israre. But I do think 

Mr. Brooxs. Then you would except from your rule about the cor- 
porate staff authorizing this assignment of work to any emergencies ? 

General Parr. That would be all right; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. That would be your idea? 

General Pare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, then, you also said that the Secretary, of course, 
had the authority to go ahead and designate work and, as I under- 
stood you, you felt that was perfectly proper and satisfactory. 

General Pare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. To the Secretary of Defense. Now if he does that 
and yet you reserve to the corporate body of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
the power to finally determine what work they are really going to 
do, how will you harmonize? How can you give to the Secretary 
the authority to do it and then the Joint Chiefs the authority to 
reject it? 

General Parse. I don’t think that they would be using very good 
judgment if they rejected any request or directive that the Secretary 
of Defense handed them. 

Mr. Brooxs. Certainly with a capable Secretary of Defense like 
you have now 

General Parr. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. I would say that you are correct on it. But then 
suppose they would do it and suppose you might not have the high 
caliber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that you have right now, such 
as represented by the Marine Corps at this time, and they would 
adopt an arbitrary view and say, “Well, we won’t take the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of Defense. We stand on our rights 
as a corporate body to spew out these recommendations.” What 
then would be the situation ? 

What then would be the authority if the Secretary of Defense had 
the authority to recommend and the Joint Chiefs would have the 
authority to reject 

General Pare. I think somebody would either have to get a new 
Secretary of Defense or a new set of Joint Chiefs, one or the other. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooxs. Either that or let the country go to the “bow-wows,” 
and I wouldn’t take that alternative. 

Certainly there must be some other way of approaching this thing. 
You have to let the authority remain either in the Joint Chiefs or 
give the authority to the Secretary. 

My own thought is this. I believe the general, who is a very 
able officer—and I like the way you are testifying, General. 

General Pare. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And I said so when we had the privilege of having 
you before Subcommittee No. 1 which the chairman appointed. I 
want to say this. There must be some way by which the Defense 
Department is going to be made workable. There is no use to say that 
the Secretary of Defense has the authority to order a study which is 
important to the security of the Nation and then say that the cor- 
porate body of Joint Chiefs shall have the authority to reject that 
study. 

General Pare. I certainly don’t intend to imply that they do. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, you don’t. 

General Parr. The Secretary of Defense has the authority right 
now and I wouldn’t take it away from him for one minute. 

Mr. Brooks. Doesn’t it work all right now ? 
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General Pare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. When he has the authority ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, don’t get restless with your mallet there. 
T have not taken any time at all. 

The Cuarrman, No, not that. I didn’t want to get it in the way 
of your thought. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are not doing anything but disturbing the train 
of thought, but I will get back to the idea. 

The point that I want to make is this. You got to have a workable 


Defense pepeennens, 
You think it is all right for the Secretary of Defense to have that 
authority ? 


General Pare. I do. 

Mr. Brooxs. But what you oppose, as I understand it, is any of that 
authority to trickle down—could I use that term—to the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Pars. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t want the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to have any more authority in that respect than he has at this 
hour ? 

General Parr. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Your problem is going to be, if anything, between the 
corporate Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense ? 

eneral Pare. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. I see your “point there. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Thank you, General. We appreciate the opportunity the committee 
had to listen to your testimony. 

General Parr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 

The Cuarrman. You are excused, General Pate. 

General White, will you please come around. General White, the 
Armed Services Committee is conducting an examination into the 
reorganization of the Department of Defense, under the authority 
vested in it by House Resolution No. 67, and under that authority we 
have the right to administer. 

As you have not previously testified in any phase of the reorganiza- 
tion program, it is necessary for me to administer the oath. 

Will you please hold your hand up? The evidence you shall give 
the Armed Services Committee on the subject matter of the reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Defense shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

General Wurre. I do, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. You may be seated, General. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, before you start with the general, 
might I ask this question? It is the question you presented to 
the Secretary of Defense. Is it being read into the record, put into 
the record, or what ? 

The Carman. It went into the record. 

General, the committee will be pleased to have any observation 
you desire to submit to it in connection with the reorganization of 
the Department of Defense. Have you a prepared statement on that 
subject matter ? 
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General Wuire. I have, sir, a brief one. 
The Cuarrman. The committee will be glad for you to submit it. 


I trust, members, you will accord him the privilege to do so without 
interruption. 


General Wuire. You wish me to read it, sir? 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, General. 

General Wuire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am honored 


The Carman. Wait 1 minute. Let there be order in the com- 
mittee. 

General Wurre. I am honored and happy to appear before your 
committee. I favor the defense reorganization proposal before you 
because, in my opinion, its implementation will accomplish four pri- 
mary objectives which, I feel, are vital in this day and age. These 
objectives are: 


1. Establishment of a peacetime organization which can meet war- 
time requirements. 

2. Provision of a system which will better enable the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to act with corporate responsibilities and corporate views. 


3. The assignment of a clear-cut authority and responsibility to the 
Secretary of Defense. 


4, Better defense at comparable cost. 

In my opinion, a reorganization of the Defense Department which 
provides better management and more effective utilization of our 
national resources and military structure is essential to the security 
of our country. 

Technological advances, particularly in new weapon systems, de- 
mand that our peacetime organization be instantly responsive to the 
wartime requirement. Time and distance are no longer on our side 
as far as organization and mobilization for war are concerned. 

Moreover, I completely agree with the President’s concept that 
separate ground, sea, and air warfare are gone forever, and that 

eacetime preparation and organization must conform to this fact. 

t is essential that our combat forces be organized into truly unified 
commands and that our strategic and tactical planning be completely 
unified. 

For the above reasons, I support the reorganization bill as pro- 
posed by the President. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Brooks, any questions there ? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. The general is a very capable scholar of the 
national defense, and I am sorry he has made his statement so short. 

But I would like to ask you: Now, you favor the proposed plan 
as submitted to this Congress? You know this committee is rather 
critical of the plan that is presented. You are familiar with that? 

General Wuirte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I am sure. 

Mr. Bates. With the bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. With the bill; yes. 

The Cuatrman. The bill. 

Mr. Brooks. What the committee is concerned with is adequate safe- 
guards in the Defense Department. Have you any suggestions of any 
safeguards in the Defense Department that you would make? 
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General Wuire. Well, I recognize the committee and the Congress 
feel that some of these provisions should be spelled out in more detail. 
I certainly couldn’t quarrel with the language. I am not legally or 
legislatively competent—as long as certain objectives are accom- 
plished, I couldn’t quarrel with the wording of it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well—— 

General Wurre. It seemed to me that the provisions, from where I 
sit, generally go toward meeting those objectives. I don’t claim to 
know how to explain it any further than that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, have you any suggestions at all that you would 
think would be appropriate that we place in the plan? 

General Wuire. Well 

Mr. Brooxs. I understand a bill is being prepared, a new bill. 
Maybe those preparing it would give the new bill a thought. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. You say you understand a new bill is being prepared ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

(Mr. Arends aside.) 

Mr. Gavin. I don’t know. Where? Here or downtown or where? 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I want to proceed here with the questioning of 
the witness at this time, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. Gavin. Is the committee going to write it or is somebody else 
going to write the bill, here or downtown? How is the bill, when we 
reach a decision, going to be written ? 

Mr. Brooks. The gentleman can make his own investigations re- 
garding the new bill here. If the gentleman will prowl around a 
little bit, he will find out. Now, going back to the question. Have 
you any suggestions regarding safeguards that might be written ? 

General Wurrr. It is difficult for me to completely put myself in 
the position of a legislator. I think you are the gentlemen, based on 
the questioning of people who presumably know something about it, 
who state the objectives and make it clear what ought to be done, 
and who have to write the language. 

Just this morning I sat here while General Pate was testifying. 
There were a good many questions about the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. I don’t share the fears that some people have expressed of 
his authority, but it seems to me it would be perfectly possible to spell 
out in more detail what his authority would be and would not be. 

But I think it would be presumptuous and, moreover, out of my 
line, to try to state the exact language. 

Possibly the unified command arrangement, which is one I know 
has given considerable concern—I think that could be spelled out in 

reat detail. From where I sit, it doesn’t seem to me to be necessary. 
rom where you gentlemen sit, perhaps it would be. I think it could 
be done without harm to the objectives. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now I will agree with you, too, fully on your reference 
there on page 2 of your statement, that separate ground, sea, and air 
warfare are gone forever. Would you want to elaborate on that 
statement ? 

General Wurre. Well, of course, I am talking about general war, 
chiefly. That is the thing I am thinking about, as the greatest threat 
to this Nation. 
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Mr. Brooxs. You don’t mean localized warfare? 

General Wurre. In varying degrees; yes. I am not so sure but 
what in some cases the Marine Corps, to bring up something that 
came up this morning, the marines have transportation, they have 
transport aviation, and they have land forces. 

Mr. Brooks. And they are a great fighting affair. 

General Wuire. And in a small affair which was within the capa- 
bilities of an organization of that size, I could see how the Marines 
alone would be involved. But even there you would have air and 
ground involved. You would have sea because you probably would 
have to get the marines there by water. 

In general war, I am certain that every military organization 
worldwide will be involved in it, and that includes all the services, 
and they would be involved instantly, i in my opinion. 

Mr. Brooxs. And they would have to be under one unified com- 
mand, of course ? 

General Wurre. Geographical areas will have to under one unified 
command, because a complete global organization without being 
broken down into segments, just as any large organizational under- 
taking, would be broken down into unified commands according to 
are or specified commands and according to particular specialized 
jobs. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now in that event—you say here in item 4 thet that 
would better, that gives better defense at a comparable cost. I wish 
you would elaborate on that point. 

General Wurre. Well, in putting that in, Mr. Brooks, I had in 
mind chiefly two things. 

The first is perhaps a little philosophical but to my mind a very 
important thing and it refers back to paragraph 2. In my opinion 
these proposals will tend to better enable the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
act with corporate responsibilities, but more particularly in this 
sense, corporate views. 

I think greater ability to have corporate views will provide better 
defense at comparable cost, because I think it is quite likely that there 
are overlaps today, that if we all saw the problem from a common 
point of view and were able to arrive at a common solution to a 
greater degree than in my opinion we do today, we will have better 
defense for comparable money. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, take a specific case. Don’t you have some spe- 
cific case in mind that you could use here ¢ 

General Wurre. Not having the figures in front of me, Mr. Brooks, 
I would say that in general when we discuss forces as related to 
costs, we sometimes agree to greater emphasis in one area because of 
a strong plea of a service chief who may or may not be acting solely 
from a service point of view. We are inclined to go in his direction 
because we rely very greatly on his expert know ledge i in that field, 
whereas I think if all of us had a thorough knowledge of the problem 
across the board, the corporate view would be somewhat different and 
that some forces or some expenditures in certain areas would be re- 
duced. 

Now they might well be picked up in another area, but, in my 
opinion, overall we will get better defense for at least comparable cost. 

Mr. Brooxs. You, then, are proceeding on an idea of specialized 
talents there ? 
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General Wurre. No, sir. On the contrary, I would like to see the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have adequate time to spend much more effort on 
the overall problems than they are able to do today. 

And I might say this is not talking out of school. I have told my 
colleagues that a great many times. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, let me ask you as to No. 3 there. You say you 
believe in assignment of clear-cut authority and responsibility to 
the Secretary of Defense. What authority and responsibility does he 
need assigned to it? 

General Wurre. He needs, in my opinion, to have his authority more 
clearly spelled out, to reduce the burden on him of making clear-cut 
and unequivocal decisions. As it stands today, in my opinion, there 
are certain provisions—and while it is a minor one and can be vari- 
ously interpreted—the bugaboo of separate administration of the De- 
partments does give the Secretary of Defense some confusion as to 
his real authority. 

It enables the Secretaries, if they so desire, to bring that matter up. 
I haven’t heard of a specific case, though I have seen specific instances 
of resistance to Secretary of Defense decisions. 

I believe that in these days where we are talking of very vital 
changes, huge amounts of money, and huge organizations, it is neces- 
sary for one man to have unequivocal authority to settle the matter. 

Mr: Brooks. And in making that suggestion or that recommenda- 
tion to the committee—of course, you represent a great branch of the 
service, the Air Force. Do you think that is going to eliminate the 
Air Force? 

General Wurre. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You think 

General Waiter. I can imagine, Mr. Brooks, that some of the things 
that we perhaps consider vested interests of the Air Force might go 
by the Board. And I have no hesitancy in saying that I think and 
a great many of us in the Air Force think that even if that happened, 
it would be for the good of the overall national defense. 

Mr. Brooks. Then your prime interest, of course, is the overall na- 
tional defense ? 

General Wurrte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. As to the interest you have in the Air Force. That is 
all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Arends, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Arenps. General, I am a little bit like Mr. Brooks. Iam sorry 
that you didn’t go into a little more detail on some of the provisions of 
the bill which you recommend. 

I think I can say one thing. For the record, it should be shown 
that while you make a statement you are for the objectives, certainly 
so are we as a committee. I think we are all for the same objectives. 
We are all trying to do the same kind of a job. I think the point 
should be emphasized. We all want to do the best job we possibly 
can. 

You mention you have no fear of what might happen or what might 
not happen under the bill recommended here before the committee. I 
can understand your taking that position. However, those of us who 
happen to be legislators and who over many, many years have sat 
here and because we are in the same spot all the time and not going 
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from one country to another or from different commands, we go 
through certain things from year to year that make us realize that it 
is our responsibility, in looking into the future, to see that something 
does not happen which we do not want to happen. 

Therefore, sometimes a fear does arise in the mind of some of us. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Kilday, any questions? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General White, as you have indicated, of course, the responsibility 
is on us of writing out the details of this legislation. It is necessary 
for us to get from you, as one of our military leaders, certain informa- 
tion upon which to base what we write. 

You referred to the unified commands. I believe the record is fairly 
complete on what constitutes a unified command and what is desired 
with reference to it. 

I don’t believe we have developed sufficiently the information with 
reference to the specified command. Would you mind telling us just 
what constitutes a specified command ? 

General Wurrr. Yes, sir. 

A specified command is an organization established for a specific 
purpose. A good example is the Strategic Air Command. The Stra- 
tegic Air Command is composed only of Air Force forces, but it is a 
= command to carry out strategic air warfare, and it reports to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff through the Air Force as executive agent. 
But it is a Joint Chiefs of Staff organization, in that it is a specified 
command, 

Mr. Kixpay. Then the specified command is of one service, first of 
all, isn’t it ? 

General Wuirer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. I mean 

General Wurre. It isa unified command composed of one service. 

Mr. Kipay. Sir? 

General Wuire. I mean that is really what itis. Itis a Joint Chiefs 
of Staff organization, on the same level as a unified command, but it is 
composed of the forces only of one service. 

Mr. Kirpay. Of one service, whereas a unified command is of two 
or more ¢ 

General Wurre. Two or more, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirtpay. And as to the specified command, would you mind 
telling us the chain of command, of a specified command ? 

General Wuire. The chain of command—lI would like to use the 
Strategic Air Command. There is only one other, CINCNELM, the 
naval command in the eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

The Strategic Air Command is, by current law, commanded by the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force. By the executive agency arrangement, 
the directives of the Secretary of Defense and the President go from 
them, through the Joint Chiefs of Staff normally, to the Secretary of 
the Air Force, who is really the executor. He is the head man in the 
executive agency chain. And from him to me, as the commander of 
the Strategic Air Forces, as Chief of Staff, to the Commander in Chief, 
Strategic Air Command. 
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Mr. Kitpay. So that on the organization chart, the line goes directly 
from the President to the Secretary of Defense, to the Strategic Air 
Command, isn’t that correct ? 

General Wuire. No, sir, it would go through the Secretary of De- 
fense, Secretary of the Air Force, to the Strategic Air Command, 
with, I should say, a dotted line on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force come into it because of the executive agent 
arrangement. 

General Wurtre. That is how the Secretary of the Air Force comes 
into it. 

Mr. Kizpay. That is how the Secretary of the Air Force comes 
into it ? 

General Wuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You have not as yet received any order that the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force has been eliminated from the chain of command ? 

eneral Wuirr. No,sir. We have been told to familiarize ourselves 
with the job of what the additional requirement for personnel in the 
Joint Staff is in order to take over that duty. 

Mr. Kixpay. Are you familiar with the wording of the President’s 
message of April 3, that he had directed the Secretary of Defense to 
cease utilizing the ‘military departments and the executive agencies 
in the chain of command ? 

General Wuire. I have not seen anything in writing on the subject. 
I have read something about it in the press, and we have discussed 
it in the Joint Chiefs, in that we have been told to study the problem 
of what the additional requirements in the Joint Staff would be in 
order to take over this additional duty, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, you do understand and agree that the Presi- 
dent can take the Secretary out, without legislation ¢ 

General Wurrr. I believe that is true, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. President Eisenhower placed them in the chain of 
command in 1953 by an amendment to the Key West agreement. 

Now, as you have mentioned, under section 8034 of ‘title 10 of the 
United States Code, the Chief of Staff shall exercise command over 
the Air Defense Command, the Strategic Air Command and the 
Tactical Air Command and such other major commands as may be 
established under section 8074 (c) of this title. So you are given 
statutory command of the Strategic Air Command. It is operating 
as a specified command at this time / 

General Wuire. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Isn’t it your understanding that what the President 
has stated will remove you as executive agent ? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir, I think it would. 

Mr. Kitpay. You and the Secretary, under the order that he has 
said he has already given ? 

General Wurre. It certainly would remove the Secretary of the Air 
Force, and it would remove the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, as 
such, but not as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Knpay. Not asa member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, that brings us up to the question—we have been told here of a 
fear of conflicting legal rights of command. We haven’t been given 
any incidents, but we have been told in executive session, because of 
the nature of the incidents, we will be given them. But this has been 
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able to work without legislation, hasn’t it—the specified command or 
the Strategic Air Command, from the President through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Wurrer. I know of notroubles. It works fine, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. So if there have been incidents, they have not come 
from the Air Force ? 

General Wuire. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Admiral Burke testified that he knew of no incidents 
insofar as the Navy is concerned. As to the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, of course he had no command by statute. He has only super- 
vision of the members and organizations of the Army. So I take it 
no statutory command could have produced incidents there. 

So I am a little curious to get to this executive session. I want to 
know where these incidents arose. 

General Wurre. I think I know what was referred to, sir. There 
may have been cases where forces have been withdrawn. 

I will be happy to cite an example where problems could arise, Mr. 
Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, where they could arise. This is something that 
has not arisen, but could arise ? 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. I would like to cite an example. 

The Air Force, we will say, as the other services, is up against an 
expenditure ceiling. We have to find some way to cut down expendi- 
tures—cut down programs, in order to stay within an expenditure 
ceiling. 

One of the things, as Chief of Staff, I could do—and as a matter of 
fact, I am thinking about it—is reduce the unit equipment in certain 
combat commands over which I have statutory command. 

The commander can’t do anything about it. He doesn’t control the 
money. He is not the ultimate responsible official, vis-a-vis dollars 
and cents. 

I could reduce the number—I could reduce his units, but I would 
have to go to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on that. But I could reduce 
the number of aircraft in each unit, and it would lie there. 

I cite that as an example of the sort of thing that can arise. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, you wouldn’t have any difficulty if the 
President ordered it, would you ? 

General Wuire. If the President ordered it ? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

General Wurre. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. If the President said that is the way it is, none of you 
are going to object, because he is Commander in Chief under the 
Constitution. 

General Wurirer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Even a statutory provision would have to give way. 

But I noticed in stating the reasons that he couldn’t do—the first one 
you gave was that he didn’t have the money, the Air Force had the 
money. You made that statement, didn’t you, General, in stating the 
reasons 

General Wuire. That is right. 

Mr. Kurpay. Yes, sir. 

General Wurire. The Secretary of the Air Force is responsible for 
keeping the financial books in the Air Force straight, and not the 
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Commander of SAC or the Air Defense Command or the Tactical 
Command. 

Mr. Kitpay. Surely. 

General Wurre. He has, for certain things that are allocated. 

Mr. Kiipay. Of course, he has the money and he is the boss, isn’t 
that it ? 

General Wurre. That is pretty generally true, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. That is exactly it. If he doesn’t have the money, to 
that extent his ability to boss, we will say, is diminished, isn’t it? 

General Wurre. That is very true. 

Mr. Kirpay. So in 1960 you are not concerned when that money is 
going to be appropriated to the Secretary of Defense. 

General Wurre. My understanding of it is that the appropriations 
would continue to be by line item to the various services and that the 
Secretary of Defense—I don’t believe that is in this bill. 

Mr. Kirpay. No; it isnot in this bill. 

General Wurre. Would ask for transfer authority of a relatively 
small percentage of that. 

Mr. Kizpay. You are correct, General. It is not in this bill, but it is 
part of the President’s plan. 

General Wuire. Part of the plan. 

Mr. Kizpay. Many things in the President’s plan do not require 
legislation. , 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. The funds thing to which you refer has two phases. 
The transfer authority is only one of them. That would require some 
legislation, or in the appropriation bill or somewhere, to permit trans- 
fers. But what we were told in the message from the President is 
that for 1960 it is proposed that all of the funds be appropriated to the 
Secretary of Defense, with eight major categories as to services. And 
that doesn’t concern you as Chief of Staff—it doesn’t cause you any 
concern as Chief of Staff, as to the diminished authority in not having 
the money ? 

General Wurre. As I understand that, sir, it would not. 

Mr. Kripay. Of course, you understand that when the Secretary 
of Defense gets the money, instead of being in a position to veto a 
pene the Air Force may have for the procurement of airplanes, 
ne would proceed—he could proceed affirmatively in directing to 
whom the contract shall be awarded and for what it shall be awarded, 
and things of that kind. Because, having the money, he has not only 
the authority but the responsibility of expending it. 

General Wuire. He has a good deal of authority in that respect 
now, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. He has the veto authority now ? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. His Comptroller can say, “You do not buy 100 
B-52’s.” But the Secretary of Defense cannot say, “You shall buy 
100 B-52’s from Boeing Aircraft Co.” Is that right? , 

General Wuire. I doubt if he can do that under the procurement 
regulations. I don’t know, Mr. Kilday. But I didn’t think any- 
body in the Government could do that, except under very special 
circumstances, 
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Mr. Kizpay. Well, the man who has the money and is responsible 
for its expenditure chooses the contractor, either by competitive bid 
or by negotiation. ! 

General Wurre. I would agree thoroughly, sir, that whoever has 
the money has a big: 

Mr. Kixpay. He is the boss. 

Now, we will go back to 1937, when you were a member of the 
Air Force—the Air Corps. 

General Wuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. Of the United States Army. 

I am sure you not only remember but will not forget the order 
which Secretary Woodring issued in 1937, that the Air Corps would 
confine its development of a bomber to a highly efficient bomber, with 
a range not to exceed 200 miles ? 

(General White nods. ) 

Mr. Kitpay. You recall that order? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krzpay. You will never forget it, I am sure. 

General Wurrte. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirtpay. That had to do specifically with the request of the 
Air Corps that it be permitted to request of the Congress funds for 
105 or 101 B-17’s. You recall that? 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. And when it had proceeded through the budgetary 
process, instead of getting authority to ask Congress for the money, 
you got an order signed by Secretary Woodring that you would con- 
fine your development of a bomber not to exceed 200 miles? Is that 
substantially correct, of what happened ? 

General Wurre. As I recall it; yes sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And of course the immediate and practical result of 
that was that the Air Corps could not come to Congress to request 
any money for a long-range bomber. 

General Wurre. This is a field again in which I am not expert. 
But I think there is a vast difference, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kirpay. No. We will go into that. 

General Wuirr. At that time the Air Corps was part of the Army 
and didn’t have direct access 

Mr. Kizpay. Yes, sir; the Air Corps was a part of the Army and 
didn’t have direct access to Congress. So you were prohibited—not 
you, but the Air Corps was prohibited by the action of the Secretary of 
the Army from even asking Congress for a long-range bomber pro- 
gram; right? 

General Wurrer. That is right. 

Mr. Kiipay. Two years before Hitler marched, and the order was 
still in effect after Hitler marched ; isn’t that correct ? 

General Wuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. But you had contrived to get a few B-17’s, and I use 
“contrived” advisedly. The Air Corps had been able to scrape up 
out of other appropriations things so you got 12 B-17’s. And that 
is all you had when Hitler marched. And I saw all that were operated 
in February 1939 on the runway at Langley Air Force Base. Six of 
them is all you had in February of 1939. 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kimpay. And you have no fear of enhancing the power of a 
Secretary other than the Secretary of the Air Force over things that 
the Air Force shall develop, such as the increased authority of the 
Secretary of Defense, increased authority of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the diminished authority and the lack of 
funds authority of the Secretary of the Air Force. 

General Wurre. This is getting a little technical for me, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is pretty practical, though, General. 

General Wurre. I think the Secretary of the Air Force really doesn’t 
have his authority diminished under these proposals exc ept in the 
matter of being in the chain of command for the unified commands. 

Mr. Kitpay. My time has expired, General. Let me suggest that 
you give that very careful consideration, because it 1s not just obstruc- 
tionist tactics on my part. It is something I have been interested in 
and paid attention to. And while you are doing that, go by the 
Archives Building and read there what it says: “What is past is 
prolog.” Study the past. m 

General Wuire. It isa good point, Mr. Kilday. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Gavin ? 

Mr. Gavin. It is quite obvious that you are a very courageous gen- 
eral to come over here to testify without several on either flank to 
support you and a background to give yousupport. You are all alone, 
by yourself, and that is very unusual, I would say. 

You made a general statement here, Gener al: 

Moreover, I completely agree with the President’s concept that separate 
ground, sea, and air warfare are gone forever and that peacetime preparation 
and organization must conform to this fact. It is essential that our combat 
forces be organized into truly unified commands and that our strategic and 
tactical planning be completely unified. 

Well, there seems to be a great difference of opinion amongst the 
members of this committtee, some 37, as to the President’s proposal. 

Now, I came into this hearing with a very open mind. I am glad 
to see that the first attack that was made—of a German General Staff 
and the Secretary wanting a $40 billion blank check, and a lot of other 
vigorous charges that were made—have been dissipated and we are 

now getting down to some practical, realistic thinking as to what is 
the solution of this problem, as long as those prominent charges have 
pretty much gone by the board. 

Now, I just want to say to you that I have a great respect for the 
President’s recommendations, and I have a great respect for my 
Chairman, too, who has served 48 years in the Congress of the United 
States and has devoted and dedicated his life to national defense 
programs. 

The point I am trying to make: We should approach this with an 
open mind and not with a prejudiced attitude toward the solution 
of a very difficult problem. 

Now, the President was schooled in the art and technique of warfare. 
He, too, has devoted his life to the military and defense programs. 
And he has not alone devoted and dedic: ‘ated his life to military prob- 
lems, but actual combat experience, in leading our Allied Palen in 
World War IT to return a war-torn world back to peace and stability. 

So he is, in my estimation, justified in making known his views to 
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this committee, as to what he thinks should be done, and we in turn 
should give careful consideration to arrive at solutions that will give 
us a better defense and prevent duplication and overlapping and the 
controversial matters that have come up. 

Now, when we were rolling along here a year or so ago, until sputnik 
went into orbit—all of a sudden everybody got concerned. Then there 
were questions about the rivalries between the services—the Thor 
and the Jupiter—and the Secretary of Defense hog-tied and shackled 
the Army by giving them a 200-mile range. We got into a lot of 
feuds and personalities and discriminations and bickering. 

What I am asking now: Do you think that any legislation that we 
can develop here in this committee will eliminate those personalities 
and discriminations and feuds and arguments that have been carried 
on by the three services over the past several years, and that this 
legislation will simplify the direction to prevent such occurrences 
again and coordinate this whole picture to give some defense program 
that will meet any demands that may be made upon us anywhere, 
any time? 

What I am particularly anxious is for legislation that is going to 
do exactly that, and the question is, will we be able to eliminate all of 
these disturbances that have caused us differences in our defense setup, 
with this legislation before us today ¢ 

General Wuire. I think the objectives ——— 

The Cuarman. A little louder, General. 

General Wurre. I believe that the objectives of this legislation, if 
carried out, will go a very long way in the direction you are talking 
about, Mr. Gavin. 

The very fact that it will tend to make the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
more a corporate body, partly by the delegation of authority and re- 
sponsibility as stated to the Vice Chief, will enable the Joint Chiefs, 
themselves, to devote more time to the problems of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

If the members of the Joint Chiefs agree on things like this—the 
examples that you cited 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Wurre. Some of the dissident of the services, when orders 
are issued which are unpopular with them, will tend to diminish. 

Moreover, if the Secretary of Defense’s authority is clean cut and 
his responsibility is clearly understood, I think that his orders will 
be more likely to be of aid, without recriminations. Because, after 
all, that is what these things are. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the question is this 

General Wuirr. You won’t get away from personalities. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the services, after an order has been issued, respect 
the judgment and authority of the Secretary of Defense, or will they 
continue, as they have on different instances, their bickering and 
fighting and their refusal to accept what has been authorized and 
directed to them ¢ 

General Wuire. It is my personal opinion that if the secretary’s 
authority and responsibility is more clean cutly spelled out, he can 
make his will known and carried out much better than he can today. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the point I am trying to make—when this legis- 
lation is enacted, or whatever legislation is enacted, and you get into 
these roles and missions and operation responsibilities in the missile 
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programs and the air programs and the various programs, what I am 
trying to arrive at: are we going to build up a setup here, that when 
the Secretary reaches a decision and he instructs the services, whether 
they are going to continue to feud or whether they are going to re 
spect the order that is issued to them, and if not, what is he going 
to do about it to correct such a condition when they fail to recog- 
nize the order that has been issued to them? Supposing the legisla- 
tion goes through now and there is an argument about roles and mis- 
sions? We will take for instance, air: Well, you have the Navy air, 
you have got your Army air, and you have got your Air Force. The 
Air Force maybe has ambitions to control every aspect of the air. 
And the secretary may issue an order as to what the Air Force can 
do with Army air or Navy air, and in the Air Force you don’t quite 
agree with what decision is reached, and possibly you don’t follow 
out the directive that has been issued to you; what happens then ? 

General Wuire. They ought to fire a few people, in my opinion, 
sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, that is exactly what I am getting at. Fire them. 
And then what happens? Then will that particular individual be 
accused of gagging that particular general or discriminating against 
that particular general, or are we going to continue feuding? You can 
do that in private enterprise, but I don’t know what happens in the 
services, with the branches of the services, whether you can indiscrim- 
inately fire a general. 

I think there is a need for simplification in the whole structure to 
eet overlapping and duplication, and coordinating into a ma- 
chine. 

Now, take your Air Force. I am interested in the Ground Forces. 
I never could satisfy myself on the lack of consideration given by 
the Department of the Air Force toward the Army on close ground 
support. It always seems that you had other places to put your 
appropriations and money, in particular types of planes, and you 
never did get around to working up the same kind of team play that 
the Navy has developed between the Marine Corps and the Navy Air. 

I always wanted to see that same technique with the Ground 
Forces, but we never seem to be able to get the Air and the Army 
together to work out that same sort of cooperative team play for 
close ground support that they have in the Navy. 

The question is—All these questions are going to arise. What I 
am trying to arrive at is this: 

Do you think this legislation is going to help in any way, or when 
we get through the legislation, then we go right back to the old 
beefing that we have had for the past number of years? 

General Wuire. Well, sir, I think it would be optimistic to say 
it is going to solve all problems, but I think it will tend to do so, and 
that experience and time will work out a great many of these. It 
certainly will improve them. 

Mr. Gavin. You think the Secretary of Defense—once he has 
issued an order to a particular branch of service, his wishes will be 
respected ? 

xeneral Wuite. Well 

Mr. Gavin. We recently had before us, where we got into the anti- 
missile missile, the Zeus and the Wizard. There was one officer here— 
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even though a directive had been issued that it would be taken over 
the Zeus, and the Wizard discontinued, he just couldn’t get around 
to agreeing. Time after time, we brought up the subject matter and 
he still thought it should have been an Air Force project. 

What are we going to do with that? That is what I am trying 
to find out. In all of this discussion here, are we working up legis- 
lation that is going to empower and authorize the Secretary, once 
he issues an order, that it is going to be respected by the services? I 
sincerely hope that something can be developed along this line. 

Let me ask you this, General : 

You actually believe in this plan that has been submitted, that it 
would eliminate any one branch of the service? 

General Wuire. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you believe that this proposed plan would elimi- 
nate any part of any branch of the service ? 

General Wuire. No, sir, I certainly do not. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you believe that this plan would in any way even- 
tually lead to what we might call a German General Staff ? 

General Waite. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Not at all. 

You have general staffs now, don’t you? 

General Wurrr. We have a staff system of the Air Force. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Wurre. You may call it a general staff. 

Mr. Gavin. You have a General Staff in the Army. You have a 
General Staff in the Air Force. 

General Wuirr. It is a staff that operates across the board. The 
Army has had a General Staff Corps for 50 years, I think, and it has 
never caused any trouble. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, can you make—let me ask you this question, too: 
Do you believe that this proposed legislation will eliminate the serv- 
ices, I mean the three branches of the services, from anything other 
than overall strategic planning, under the command structure? 

General Wuire. Well, some of the operating functions will go into 
the Joint Staff under the provisions here. 

Mr. Gavin. For instance, what ? 

General Wuire. Well, orders to unified commands will come from 
the Secretary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
Joint Staff will unquestionably formulate the orders and get them 
approved and transmit the orders, whereas, now the orders are done 
by the executive agents. 

Mr. Gavin. Here awhile ago we were all concerned about the Sec- 
retaries, the Assistant Secretaries, and the assistants to the Assistant 
Secretaries. And when we first opened up our hearings here, every- 
body was of the opinion that the structure was so monumental that 
one Secretary, if he couldn’t reach a decision, he took it up with the 
other Secretary, and if he couldn’t reach a decision then, it went to 
somebody else, and weeks and months and possibly years went by 
before a decision could be reached and the dilatory tactics were re- 
sponsible for holding back the various programs of our defense. 

Now, when an attempt is made to simplify the structure, everybody 
becomes apprehensive that that is not—a year ago that was the thing 
to do, that is, eliminate these cross sections and simplify the structure, 
to permit the programs to move expeditiously. Now that it is pro- 
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posed, everybody is apprehensive that you might elevate into or lead 
into a German military staff. 

I am anxious to know what is to be done and how to do it to get 
the greatest value for our money, for the tremendous, colossal expendi- 
tures we are spending, and give some relief from these $40 billion to 
$45 billion a year programs in which there must be a lot of loss, 
overlapping, and duplication. But the minute you offer suggestions 
for simplification of the structure, well, I don’t know. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. Did the gentleman hear the alarm clock? 

Mr. Gavin. No; I didn’t. I am sorry. 

The Cuatrrman. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Gavin may 
have—— 

Mr. Bares. Fifteen minutes. 

The Cuamrman. Fifteen minutes to continue his line of thought. 

Without objection, Mr. Gavin is recognized to finish his line of 
questioning. 

Mr. Gavin. I am glad for that opportunity. Because when we 
opened up these hearings, I was very much interested in listening to 
everybody, what they had to say, and then try and possibly come up 
with some legislation that would be helpful to what has given you a 
great concern. 

The Cuamman. May I say, if you will permit me, that next week 
I hope to be able to have Assistant Secretaries up here to furnish the 
committee with full information along the line of a portion of your 
inquiry. 

At the outset I thought the hearings should be divided into two 
parts, the military phase and then the civilian phase. We are getting 
all the information now in regard to the military phase, and I hope 
to be able next week to have General Bradley and Admiral Radford. 
I trust that phase, the military phase, will be so well discussed before 
the committee that we can get away from any further inquiry along 
the strictly military line and devote our thought on the other phase 
of the bill. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask— 

Mr. Brooks. I asked for the extension of further time for the gentle- 
man. I didn’t useall my time. I would suggest this to the chairman 
and the committee: 

Are we going to hear from anyone save from military witnesses? 
Now, I have a resolution—for instance, the American Legion has taken 
some action on this. Are we going to hear from anyone other than 
military witnesses on this reorganization plan? I think we should. 

The Cuatrman. I am glad to have the suggestion of Mr. Brooks. 
I will talk to him in regard to it. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Mr. Gavin. Continuing, when we opened up, “the chairman was 
hostile.” And I have been associated with you for 15 or more years, 
and I never knew you to be hostile in my life. You are very consid- 
erate and cooperative to everybody. 

The CHatrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. Then the Secretary was softening up and retreating: 
“And there will be no retreat.” [Laughter.] And all this sort of 
thing, to try to precipitate it into argument, rather than a common- 
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sense, practical, realistic approach to a problem that has given us 
concern. 

I hope the committee will work along those lines. 

The Cuarrman, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you 

Mr. Arenps. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. If the gentleman will yield to me? 

I think this should emphasize the wisdom of the statement that a 
former chairman of this committee made, when he said, “There is 
no pancake so thin that it doesn’t have two sides.” 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers, any questions 4 

Mr. Rivers. General White, I don’t think you needed for anybody 
to be flanked on either side of you, because you are in the hands of 
your friends. 

General Wurrr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t need them. You don’t think anybody is 
going to take out after you this morning for the purpose of embar- 
rassing you or questioning the fine integrity which has characterized 
you as an excellent officer of the service over which you now preside. 
Certainly I have no intention to do that. 

And I am glad to see that you have written something. You have 
given us what you feel, as briefly as you can, and I think it is a good 
thing that at least we know where we stand. And you have made no 
equivocations. 

Now, you say you agree with the philosophy or the concept of the 
President, and you ended up by saying that you support the bill as 
proposed. 

The bill, as proposed, removes from you one of your hats, doesn’t it ? 

General Wuite. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You have no command over anything, do you? 

General Wurtre. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You favor that? 

General Wurre. I do, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If, in the opinion of this committee and the advice 
that we get from those whom we employ to advise us, these proposals 
or any segment of these proposals were, in our opinion, after that 
advice, and the capacity which each of us possesses to decipher the 
Constitution the best we know how—if in our opinion any of these 
proposals were in contravention to the mandate of the Constitution, 
would you favor our disregarding that ? 

General Wurre. No, sir. I would say you are bound in duty to 
legislate as you understand the Constitution. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Wurire. And your understanding of the problem. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you recommend anything to be passed by this 
committee if it in your opinion were unconstitutional ? 

General Wuirr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you looked into the constitutionality of every 
single segment of this bill ? 

General Wuire. I don’t think it has been approached by me in 
just exactly that light, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. I mean you have not deciphered this bill under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution ? 

General Wuirr. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Rivers. You have read this bill as a lawyer and a dedicated 
member of the armed services, the best that you know how? 

General beep I think it is even narrower than that, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes? 

General Wurrer. I think I read the bill and was in on discussions of 
the bill with the purpose of seeing if it wasn’t going to improve the 
situation. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Wurre. And I felt that it did and it does. 

Mr. Rivers. And you presume—one of your premises is that it 
starts off as being constitutional ? 

General Wurre. Or that the Congress before which it is to be 
heard will certainly take those things into consideration. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

So if we found out there was something that was violating our con- 
stitutional oath and mandate, you would expect us to look at that 
very carefully ? 

General Ware. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, under article I, section 8 of the Constitution, it 
cites the power of the Congress. One of them, its says, “shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction to legislate over the District of Columbia.” 
These home-rulers never saw that provision. We can’t let anybody 
else run the District of Columbia, if we have any regard for this old 
document here. We couldn’t do it. 

Then it gets down to the things about the military, to raise and 
support armies, and of course the Air Force, as well as the Navy. And 
it says—listen to this. It says: 


make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces. 


And it goes on to say a lot about the militia and National Guard, that 
a lot of people don’t know about. 

Then it says this, General—And we have to read all these things 
in unison, to tell just what we can do. It says this: 
to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers and all other powers vested by the Constitution in the 
Government of the United States or in any department or officer thereof. 


Now, I heard this said: “We must cling no longer to statutory 
barriers that weaken Executive action and civilian authority.” 

In view of what I have read to you, do you agree with that state- 
ment? First, I will tell you the President of the United States 
made it. 

General Waite. Thank you, sir, for that. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want totrap you. I just don’t want to trap you. 

General Wurrr. Well, in general, Mr. Rivers, I would say we are 
now engaged in a thoroughly democratic and American process, to 
carry out just exactly what the Constitution says. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think that the National Security Act, as it now 
exists, constitutes a legislative barrier to your protecting the security 
of the United States? 

General Wuirr. No, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. I don’t want to get you mixed up. Do you feel that 
the old National Security Act that we are now living under consti- 
tutes a barrier to protecting the country ? 

General Wuirs. Well, sir, I think I would put it another way. I 
don’t think that necessarily any law on the books can’t be superseded 
perhaps by a better law if it is constitutional. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

General Wurre. I think—you are getting me kind of off my wagon, 
but that is the way I feel. 

Mr. Rivers. You think anything can be improved. The Constitu- 
tion has been amended over 20 times to meet changes in conditions. 
This has never been changed, the provision I read to you. 

Now, if we try to write a law—and my mind is so wide open I have 
no secrets. Every time I talk, I tell everybody my secrets. I don’t 
have any better sense. So I have nothing up my sleeve, but what is 
left of a small arm, at the age of 52. [Laughter. 

That is all. So I am perfectly wide open. And I want to see if 
we can work out something that will give you more fluid flowing of 
the orders in the command over which you exercise supervision. 

Now, in the writing of this bill, and in our effort to improve it, 
don’t you think we have to go by the mandates of that Constitution # 

General Wurre. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If, in the interpretation of that Constitution, we re- 
garded that to write roles and missions was our solemn mandate, 
would you have any reason to question that ? 

General Waite. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think that would hinder your capacity to give 
us the protection to which you are dedicated ? 

General Wuire. You are leading me far down a path here, Mr. 
Rivers. I certainly believe that the Constitution is what governs 
this Nation and is the guideline upon which the Government, all 
three branches, carry out its duties. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly. 

General Wurre. And it applies to me just as much as to any other 
Government servant. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course. 

Now, do you think, in our writing the roles and missions, preserving 
the right to Congress to write the roles and missions, would prevent 
your giving us the security which you are capable of giving us? 

General Wurre. No, sir. I would say that the roles and missions, 
as written by the Congress, became the law of the land, and that is 
what we do. That is the way we work it. 

Mr. Rivers. You think that would hinder your capacity to give us 
the protection which you know we need in this missile age, when 30 
minutes is of the essence ? 

General Wuire. I think it would be possible for the Congress, either 
affirmatively or negatively, to write the law in such a way that it 
could hinder it. I don’t think they would, in their wisdom. 

Mr. Rivers. I didn’t get that ? 

General Wuirr. I think it would be possible, either by positive legis- 
lation or negative legislation, to hinder the functioning of the Armed 
Forces. 
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Mr. Rivers. But I am talking about writing the roles and missions. 

General Wuire. Well, the roles and missions as presently pre- 
scribed I think are adequate. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think it would be better to serve this country 
by taking from you and the other members of the Joint Chiefs 
command over your services ¢ 

General Wuite. Command over my service? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Wurre. The Chief of Staff of the Army hasn’t had com- 
mand over any elements of the Army since—I don’t know which 
particular act it is. 

Mr. Bianprorp. 1903. 

General Wuire. It certainly hasn’t inhibited him in any way from 
carrying out his job. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the only thing I remember that he testified on. 
That is all I remember that he testified on, that he was sure of. So, 
he hasn’t anything to lose. But you would. 

General Wurite. Whatever I might have to lose—that is, whatever 
the Chief of Staff of the Air Force might have to lose—and I don’t 
agree that he would be losing—is, in my opinion, for the good of the 
overall national defense as against any possible parochial—to use a 
quotation—views of an individual service. 

Mr. Rivers. So, you think it would be better for us to legislate to 
remove from command the command you have now—did you say the 
Executive order had changed recently ? 

Mr. Kixpay. No; the President said he had. But we found it hasn’t 
gotten down. 

Mr. Rivers. Hasn’t gotten down to you yet ? 

General Wuire. I would certainly agree with you, Mr. Rivers, 

rovided we make it a common law applicable to all of the services, 
in order that all of the services be going down a parallel line. 

Mr. Rivers. And there could be no question about it ? 

General Wurre. No question. 

Mr. Rivers. And you think we can do that under our legislative 
responsibility 2 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t question that. I don’t question that at all. 
Now, in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, what do you think is the greatest 
impediment to carrying out immediate, effective protection of this 
country, with a unified command at the top ? 

General Wurre. By “immediate” you are speaking of a war crisis? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Wuire. Or in general ? 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about a war crisis. The missile is on its 
way here. 

General Wuirre. I think the No. 1 requirement is a Joint Staff serv- 
ing the Joint Chiefs of Staff which is, as a corporate group, up to date, 
fully informed, and organized, in order to transmit orders instantly to 
all commands involved in a crisis. 

Mr. Rivers. That does not now obtain ? 

General Wurrr. That does not now obtain, because there is no oper- 
ational staff in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They don’t have a nerve 
center for doing that, at the moment. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this: 
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Have you had any trouble with all these Assistant Secretaries we 
have created down there in the Pentagon, ever ? 

General Wuire. Well, that is a pretty broad question, sir. I would 
answer it this way 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about the Air Force. Has the Air Force? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. Sure. We have trouble, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you know this bill doesn’t abolish but one of them ? 
And do you know what he did for you? He got you the finest medical 
service for you in the world, you and your dependents. They are 
going to abolish him. 

General Wurrte. I feel this way, Mr. Rivers; that the Department of 
Defense is manyfold the largest corporation, if you will, in the world, 
and it takes a lot of vice presidents to run it. Even if you include 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and Deputy Chiefs of Staff in all the services as 
vice presidents of this corporation, it still would have fewer vice 
presidents in proportion to the load than a great many corporations 
today. 

Mr. Rivers. It is the biggest business on earth. 

General Wuirtr. Any big business is bound to be cumbersome. 

But I think, if we give the Secretary of Defense clear-cut author- 
ity and clear-cut responsibility, many of the things which now ap- 
pear to be impediments to us and to the lower echelons in the De- 
partment of Defense will tend to disappear, because the command 
lines, the responsibilities, are a bit fuzzy. But if everybody knows 
the Secretary is the boss all the way across the board, his vice presi- 
dents are going to share that responsibility with him. It will be pos- 
sible to pinpoint where the responsibility lies, which will be squarely 
on the Secretary of Defenses, and he will soon fire vice presidents that 
don’t carry out his orders, and the phillosophy, the psychology will 
be to get things done instead of to monitor or referee between three 
separately administered services. 

Mr. Rivers. With the splendid personality of the now Secretary of 
Defense, he would be an improvement, even with the present system, 
wouldn’t he ? 

General Wuire. I don’t believe I can comment on that properly, 
Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean he would be good 

a Wurre. I will say he would be good anywhere; I will go 
that Tar. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. General White, I want to say I have not 
tried to trap you. 

General Wuire. I know that, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to tell you I admire your willingness to answer 
questions and the forthrightness of your position. That is exactly 
what I expected, because it is characteristic of your reputation. 

Now, I will end with this: You don’t feel in your own mind, or from 
the information you have gathered, that, under the present law, you 
can do those things which you have related to me? 

General Wuirer. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief explanation 
half-minute 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin. 
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Mr. Gavin. Just a moment ago I used the word “hostile,” which was 
battered around several weeks ago. I refered to Mr. Vinson—it was 
used by members. I can’t recall just how it was used. But I re- 
ferred to Mr. Vinson. I added to my remarks that I had been on 
this committee for 15 years, and I had never known at any time when 
he was ever hostile to me or anybody else, other than cooperative. 
I didn’t always agree with him, but, even if you do not agree with 
him, he is still nev er hostile. Thank you. 

The CHamman. Mrs. St. George ¢ 

Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman. 

General, I wish to thank you for a clear, forthright, and com- 
pelling statement. I also appreciate the fact that vou got this com- 
mittee back to earth. 

I think in your statement you have pinpointed the real issue before 
us and one that has been discussed very very little. In my opinion, 
we are not so much concerned today about this or that in the P entagon, 
or in the Defense Department, what has gone before or what may 
happen under this. But our main concern right now is the security 
of our country. 

And in the last paragraph of your statement you sum that up very 
clearly to me, when you say : 

Technological advances demand that our peacetime organization be instantly 
responsive to the wartime requirement. 

Do I understand you to mean by that that under the present setup we 
could not or might not be as instantly responsive to a wartime require- 
ment in case of attack as we could be under the reorganization plan 
before us? 

General Wurre. That is my opinion, sir. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Do I understand that you feel that the separate 
ground, sea and air warfare would have a tendency to slow up or retard 
the instant responsiveness in case of attack, which you referred to? 

General Wuire. The separate—I am sorry, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. The separate ground, sea, and air warfare de- 
partments, as we now have them, would have a tendency to slow up 
or retard in contrast to what we would be able to do under this reor- 
ganization plan? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Then, as I understand it, General, you feel that 
the security of America soul i. enhanced if we passed this reorgan- 
ization plan in substance ? 

General Wurtre. In substance, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. And you feel that under the changing conditions 
of warfare, that we might encounter today, some suc +h reor ganization 
as set forth in the proposal of the President and as contained in the 
bill before us is necessary for the ultimate, end-security of our country ¢ 

General Waiter. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I certainly thank you for bringing us back to 
earth and telling us more in a few minutes than we have had in 2 
weeks. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I yield to Mrs. St. George at this time. 

Mrs. Sr. Georcer. No. 
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Mr. CuNNniINGHAM. I have the time left, and I yield 

The Cuatrman. Mrs, St. George, you are recognized. I am recog- 
nizing you for your full time. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I would also like to add my commendation to your state- 
ment. I think it isa very fine statement. I think itis clear. I think 
itis brief. Those are two of the things that we don’t get nearly enough 
of, and certainly at times we Members are guilty of the opposite. 

Now, you say: “The establishment of a peacetime organization 
which can meet wartime requirements”—and at the risk of being a 
little repetitive, have we that today ¢ 

General Wurre. In my opinion, we do not. 

Mrs. St. Groree. We do not have that today. And of course we 
all acknowledge that that is essential for our national defense. 

Therefore, regardless of what we do about language and about 
legalisms, we have to have a reorganization plan, in your opinion, so 
that we will be in the proper posture for national defense ? 

General Wuirer. That is precisely my view, ma’am. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Another thing that you say, in your third para- 
graph, is: “The assignment of clear-cut authority and responsibility 
to the Secretary of Defense.” 

Now, General, in your opinion, will that make for more speed ? 
Bee: ause, as I understand it, the next war will be a matter of minutes 
and not of months. And will this re: ae of clear authority 

make it easier to get the planes in the a - and get the whole show on 
the road, so to speak, than it is today ¢ 

General Wuire. Lam sure it will. 

Perhaps I could cite just one example, if I might ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I wish you would. 

General Wuitr. The present arrangements are that in time of war 
the Secretaries of the services relinquish their command, so to speak, 
over the services and delegate it to the service Chiefs. 

I would like to see that done right now in peacetime and the Chiefs, 
in the form of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, so organized that instead 
of even having to make that little, perhaps only a token change of 
arrangements, “that. the organization, the staff, is ready to go in 5 
seconds, if necessar y: 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. In other words, you want them to be ready to 
move instantly and not have to have a change of command just be- 
cause they 

General Wuirr. The same organization that we would use in war- 
time. There are other things, but that is one good, glaring example. 

Mr. Devereux. % ould the gentlewoman yield at that point ¢ é 

Mrs. Str. George. I yield. 

Mr. Devereux. Isn’t it true that under any emergency you have 
that authority in the present circumstances ¢ 

General Wurre. In any emergency, yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mrs. St. Grorare. Yes, but on the other hand, you are not doing it 
every day, and you are coming in to—say you have need for a com- 
mand structure to handle situations that you were not in yesterday. 
There are changes. So I can see the value of establishing a basis where 
you are enabled to take care of ev ery situation. 
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That is all. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. Mr. Hébert, have 
you any questions ? 

Mr. Heperr. Yes, I have two questions, Mr. Chairman. 

General, prior to 1953, were the Secretaries in line of command? 
I want to give you the basis for the question. As I understand it now, 
your desire to streamline the Defense Department is for fast and 
rapid action, and you consider, as I understand your testimony and 
your public utterances—they have been that the chain of command 
is weakened by the insertion of the Secretaries in that line of command. 

General Wuirr. Y es, Sir. 

Mr. Hésert. That is the real roadblock, as you see it ? 

General Wurre. (Nods.) 

Mr. Hésert. Is that correct ? 

General Wurre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hesert. How did they happen to come into the chain of 
command ? 

General Wurre. I think it was contained in a reorganization act or 
one of the—I don’t really remember how it came about, but it is 
within recent years. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Héperrt. -Yes. 

Mr. Kirpay. I was under the same impression the general is, when 
we first began to study this. 

In 1953, Mr. Nelson Rockefeller headed a committee on the reorgan- 
ization of the Department of Defense. 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krpay. And out of that committee came the reorganization 
plan, I think it was No. 6. 

General Wuire. Six; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. In 1953. 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And that created the six additional secretaries. And 
I suppose a number of other things. 

At the back of the Rockefeller report was a recommendation that 
the Secretary of Defense, with the approval of the President—which 
placed the Secretary of the military department whose Chief was 
acting as executive agent, in the chain of command. 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Secretary Wilson and President Eisenhower, in 1953, 
issued an order placing the Secretary in the chain of command. Spe- 
cifically, it was important then because of Korea, where General 
Collins was the executive agent. And it placed the Secretary of the 
Army in that chain of command. 

In his message of April 3, the President said, “I have directed the 
Secretary of Defense to cease utilizing the Secretary of the Military 
Department as executive agenices.’ 

That is why I was horribly surprised to learn from General Taylor— 
I wasn’t so surprised today because I had first gotten from General 
Taylor—that practically 30 days after the President said he had issued 
those instructions, it had not as yet reached the Chief of staff level. 
You tell me today that it has not as yet reached you. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Blandford, clear up this point, please. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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I would like to read from the President’s message on Reorganization 
Plan No. 6, so we can have in the record exactly what the situation 
was prior to 1953 and what it was and is today. 

The CuarrmMan. That is it. I want to pinpoint the chain of com- 
mand. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hépvert. That is what I want. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is the President’s language—— 

The Cuatrman. In his message to Congress? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir; in 1953. 


To clarify a point which has led to considerable confusion in the past, the 
Secretary of Defense, with my approval, will shortly issue a revision of that 
portion of the 1948 memorandum, commonly known as the Key West agreement, 
which provides for a system of designating executive agents for unified com- 
mands. Basic decisions with respect to the establishment and direction of 
unified commands are made by the President and the Secretary of Defense upon 
the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their military planning 
advisory role. But provisions of the Key West agreement under which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff designate one of their members as an executive agent for 
each unified command has led to considerable confusion and misunderstanding 
with respect to the relationship of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of 
Defense and the relationship of the military chief of each service to the 
civilian Secretary of his military department. Hence, the Secretary of Defense, 
with my approval, is revising the Key West agreement to provide that the 
Secretary of Defense shall designate in each case a military department to 
serve as executive agent for a unified commard. Under this new arrangement, 
the channel of responsibility and authority {0 a commander of a unified com- 
mand will unmistakably be from the President to the Secretary of Defense to 
the designated civilian Secretary of a military department. This arrangement 
will fix responsibility along a definite channel of accountable civilian officials, 
as intended by the National Security Act. 

It will be understood, however, that for the strategic direction and operational 
control of forces for the conduct of combat operations, the military Chief of 
the designated military department will be authorized by the Secretary of De- 
fense to receive and transmit reports and orders and to act for that department 
in its executive agency capacity. 

This arrangement will make it always possible to deal promptly with emergency 
or wartime situations. The military chief will clearly be acting in the name 
and by the direction of the Secretary of Defense. Promulgated orders will di- 
rectly state that fact. By taking this action to provide clearer lines of respon- 
sibility and authority for the exercise of civilian control, I believe we will make 
significant progress toward increasing proper accountability in the top levels 
of the Department of Defense. 


Mr. Héperr. That was President Eisenhower in 1953 ? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Who said because we did not have this present system, 
we were confused. And today he says because we have this system, 
we are confused. 

Mr. Kirpay. I think it would be useful if the portion of the Presi- 
dent’s message of April 3 be read into the record at this point, so that 
it can be compared. 

Mr. Héperr. Good idea. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Good idea. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. This is all my time, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. No. Take it out of my time. 

Mr. Héserr. That is all right. 

20066—58—No. 83——31 
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Mr. Buanprorp. On page 6 of House Document No. 366, 1958, the 
Ss 9 
President says: 


Point 2. We must clear command channels so that orders will proceed correctly 
to unified commands from the Commander in Chief and Secretary of Defense. 
The number of headquarters between the Commander in Chief and the com- 
mander of each unified command must be kept_at the very minimum. Every 
additional level courts delay, confusion of authority and diffusion of responsi- 
bility. When military responsibity is unclear, civilian control is uncertain. 
Under existing practice, the chain of command is diverted through the Secre- 
taries and service chiefs of the military departments. The department with 
major responsibility for a unified command is designated by the Secretary of 
Defense as executive agent for that command. The department Secretary func- 
tions through his Chief of military service. So today the channel of military 
command and direction runs from the Commander in Chief to the Secretary of 
Defense, then to the Secretary of an executive agent department, then to a chief 
of service, and then finally to the unified commander. 

In time of emergency, the Secretary of the executive agent department dele- 
gates to his service chiefs authority over the strategic direction and conduct of 
combat operations. Thus, ultimately the chief of an individual service issues, 
in the name of the Secretary of Defense, orders to a unified commander. The 
role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in this process is to furnish professional advice 
and staff assistance to the Secretary of Defense. I consider this chain of com- 
mand cumbersome and unreliable in time of peace and not usable in time of war. 
Clearly, secretaries of military departments and chiefs of individual services 
should not direct unified operations and therefore should be removed from the 
command channel. 

Accordingly, I have directed the Secretary of Defense to discontinue the use 
of military departments as executive agents for unified commands. To facili- 
tate this effort, I ask congressional cooperation. I request repeal of any statutory 
authority which vests responsibilities for military operations in any official other 
than the Secretary of Defense. Examples are statutory provisions which pre- 
scribe that the Air Force Chief of Staff shall command major units of the Air 
Force and that the Chief of Naval Operations shall command naval operating 
forces. 


Mr. Héserr. That was the same President Eisenhower that wrote 
both observations and made both recommendations. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. There is a statement there, if I may suggest, a little 
further down, where the President states that the chain of command 
is now correct. I think you should read that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Héserr. This is the paper of April 3. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is on page 7 of the same House document. 

With the operational channel now running from the Commander in Chief and 
Secretary of Defense directly to unified commanders, rather than through the 
military departments, the Joint Staff must be further unified and strengthened 
in order to provide the operational and planning assistance heretofore largely 
furnished by staffs of the military departments. 

Accordingly, I have directed the Secretary of Defense to discontinue the Joint 
Staff Committee system and to strengthen the Joint Staff by adding an integrated 
operations division. 

Mr. Hésert. That was 30 days ago? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. And all the chiefs have testified as of today, which is 
1 day less than a month, that such orders had not been received by 
them. I think that is the testimony by them. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Héserr. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, on the first statement that is made, we certainly 
have changed our technique and style of warfare, because we were 
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fighting with artillery back in 1953, and maybe in 1958 and 1959 we 
wouldn’t want to stick with artillery. Artillery was the weapon back 
at that day. Things have changed, that may have caused the Presi- 
dent to change his position and simplify the structure. 

Mr. Hézerr. The chain of command has been as fundamental since 
the days of Caesar’s Roman Legions as they are today. There has 
been nothing changed in the fundamentals of the line of command. 
Nor has there been anything that has changed the desirability of the 
fundamental part of a chain of command since General Eisenhower— 
who relies on his vast and great and magnificent military background 
and reminds us of it every time he has a chance. It has not changed 
since he became the President of the United States. And the obser- 
vation that I make is that with this great military background, which 
we all acknowledge, and the magnificent record of the 1 man, that his 
understanding—in 1953, he was positive and- certain that that same 
chain of command that he recommended and supplemented with a 
blank check, which Congress had absolutely nothing to do with, is 
the same plan that he says is awful and confusing and cumbersome 
today. 

Of course, “The law giveth and the law taketh away.” 

I might add, “Would an enemy of mine had written a book, he 
couldn’t have done better.” 

Mr. Héserr. General, I have just one question to ask you. 

I am very much intr igued by the statement which has been read, but 
I would like to reread it now: 

Moreover, I completely agree with the President’s concept that separate ground, 
sea, and air warfare are gone forever and that peacetime preparation and organ- 
ization must conform to this fact. It is essential that our combat forces be 
organized into truly unified commands and that our strategic and tactical plan- 
ning be completely unified. 

Those are your words. 

As I see it the confusion and the chaotic condition in which we find 
ourselves today, and which we are meeting here now to try to solve, 
originated with the first Unification Act, in 1947, and they have been 
compounded ever since then by so-called added authority and a grow- 
ing Defense Department. 

T can recall very vividly a very pleasant visit in 1947 with you in 
the Orient. I was there on the day the Unification Act became effec- 
tive, and not only you but certainly other members of the Air Force 
said : “Today we are born, we are it. We have become of age.” 

Now, the first Unification Act, instead of consolidating and cen- 
tralizing, which you advocate today, as I understand it, spread out 
and instead of 2 services, we have 3 services. 

Now, what caused you to change your opinion since 1947, now, or 
were you wrong then and right today, or right today and wrong then / 
Don’t you thing it would be much better to give the Air Force back 
to the Army, and we will have two services and have less confusion ¢ 
[ Laughter. ] 

General Wuire. I think you could simplify it by making the Navy 
the single service. 

Mr. Héserr. Good. Then you advocate merger? 

General Wurre. Sir? 

Mr. Héserr. Do you advocate merger ? 
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General Wurre. I do not, sir, but that is one way of simplifying. 
It is better than the way you cite it, 

Mr. Hépert. But the way it would happen—you took away some- 
thing that the Army had. 

General Wurre. I think we were right then, and I think we are 
vig today, sir. 

r. Hésert. Then you believe in a little expansion when it affects 
the Air Force? 

General Wurre. No, sir. 

Mr, Hésert. And a little contraction when it doesn’t ¢ 

General Wurre. No, sir. I think World War II proved the fact 
that airpower had come of age and should no longer be a subordinate 
arm of any service; that we must have an independent Air Force 
coequal with the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. Héserr. That is your thought. 

General Wurre. I think that today technology has advanced, with 
missiles and with space not too far over the horizon, to the ‘point 
where—to put it frankly rices now recognize this fact—they all 
are anxious to get into the act. It is now necessary to begin to bring 
them a little closer into line. That is what, in my opinion, some of 
these provisions do. 

Mr. Hénerr. In other words, General, am I correct in understand- 
ing your philosophy and your conclusions, that World War II created 
a new dimension in warfare and that dimension was the air? 

General Wurre. Was the air; yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. And because of the creation of the new dimension, it 
became necessary to have a separate and distinct force within that 
dimension ? 

General Wurrte. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Then can we look forward, to carry that to its logical 
conclusion, that we should have a space corps? 

General Wurre. It is a little 

Mr. Héserr. The President of the United States says that space 
is a new dimension. So with that thinking that you are talking about, 

can we look forward to the day when we ‘will have a space service ¢ 

General Wuire. I doubt it. 

Mr. Héserr. And we will call it 

General Wurre. It is conceivable, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. It is conceivable we are going to have a fourth service ¢ 

General Wuire. It is conceivable. 

Mr. Hésert. Thank you. 

General Wuire. I don’t think there is any plan to do it, and I 
don’t think anybody is thinking of doing it. 

Mr. Hépert. There were no plans in World War II. 

Then if we carry that to its logical conclusion, America can look 
toa great Space Corps as another service. 

And I wonder if the Air Force will be just as diligent in divorcing 
itself from the Space Corps as it was to divorce itself from the Army. 

The Cuamman. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General, it is very nice to see you again after, I 
think, some 28 years. 

On page 2 you state, “Our combat forces be organized into a truly 
unified command.” You mean all combat forces / 
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General Wuire. I mean all combat forces in overseas areas, I am 
speaking of specified commands now, which I would include in the 
unified command structure. At least I intend that they be included, 
I think they must be in unified commands. 

I think it is possible that you might say that the residue which 
is in the Air Force and in the Army and the Navy here in the conti- 
nental United States could and maybe should be to some degrees 
reorganized into specified or unified commands. I am thinking now, 
because it is in my field, of the Tactical Air Command. The Tactical 
Air Command under these provisions might well become, I would 
say, a specified command. It would be possible to combine it with 
the continental Army forces and make it a unified command. 

J just haven’t faced up to the problem yet, but I would say that 
if these objectives are met in general, it is something we should look 
at. And unquestionably the question would arise right away that 
the Tactical Air Command would be one of the organizations that 
would be looked at. 

Mr. Devereux. Your thinking goes a little bit beyond the thinking 
of General Twining and the Secretary of Defense. 

General Wuirr. Well, I haven’t consulted with either one of them 
on this subject. 

Mr. Devereux. I am just saying that for a matter of record. 

Now you say, “Our Strategic and Tactical Command be completely 
unified.” At what level do you suggest that ? 

General Wuirr. Well, the strategic planning, of course, in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, then in the unified commands, and the tactical 
planning will have to be in the actual combat units that are carrying 
out the strategic 

Mr. Deverrux. The tactical planning would be in the unified com- 
mands and not in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Wuire. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Now what do you envision the role of 
the operational control section, if you want to call it that, under the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—to what degree do they get into the operational 
control ? 

General Wnire. To what degree do they, sir? Because they do 
not now, of course. We don’t have an operational section. Well, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as I visualize what would come out—if these 
objectives are met—would be the operating staff for the Secretary 
of Defense. We would have the actual command of the Unified 
Command. 

The best analogy I think I can make is that as in practically any 
organization, but let’s take the military, the Secretary of Defense 
would be, we might say, the vice commander, because the Commander 
in Chief is the President. He would have delegated the responsi- 
bilities and authorities stated to the Secretary of Defense. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff then would become, to make an analogy, 
the chief of staff to the vice commander and the commander, They 
would carry out the staff work, having under them the strategic 
planning staff and the operational staff. 

So the operational staff would prepare orders which would, in 
turn, either be sent out by the Joint Chiefs of Staff directly under 
policies and delegations of authority by the Secretary of Defense, or 
actually would go to the Secretary of Defense for his O. K. 
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And there is at least one matter which would have to go to the 
President and a great many others might. 

It would be a typical military org: anization, which I know you are 
familiar with, in which the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be a corporate 
chief of staff to the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Staff would 
is - working members, the working staff for the Joint Chiefs of 

taff. 

Mr. Devereux. You feel, then, that you would have in effect a 
General Staff? 

General Wuire. Yes, I certainly do. It would be tantamount to 
a General Staff, but with very limited activities in the personnel and 
administrative field, and very great responsibilities in the planning 
and operational fields. 

Mr. Devereux. How many more people do you think would be 
necessary to add to the Joint Staff in order to give them that capa- 
bility ? 

General Wurrr. I differ here, again, a little bit. I visualize that 
the 400 mentioned is likely not to be enough. 

I am uncertain of the number because we haven’t worked it out. 
It is my own opinion that more than 400 would be required. I would 
personally prefer to see the limit on the high side rather than on the 
low side, in order that if these things are directed, we will have the 
tools with which to carry out the intent. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, then, of course, in order to carry out the 
operational functions of that staff, you would have to have a fairly 
complete—now I am not talking about getting down to keeping of 
service record books or anything like that, but a fairly complete staff 
all the way down; would you not ? 

General Wurre. Yes, sir; except I don’t think it will be very large 
in the personnel field. I think the logistics field would pr obably not 
be very large. I think that in the comptroller” s field it would be 
unnecessary “to duplicate what the services have. And, concomitantly, 
in all of the reorganization of the Joint Staff, I would anticipate 
almost a comparable reduction in the service staffs. 

Mr. Devereux. That will be open to question. 

Now I would like—you don’t think this would be an opening wedge 
to the creation of a National General Staff? 

General Wurre. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. How do you think we can prevent that, if we allow 
for these additional people ? 

General Wuire. I assume you mean by a national general staff a 
single military organization that controls everything in all the services 
across the board ? 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

General Wurre. I take it that is what you mean. 

Well it is clearly spelled out that the administration, the logistics, 
the financial—as was stated, the fellow that has the money has the 
control—all of that sort of thing will continue to be within the services. 

Mr. Deverevx. You think that is ample safeguard there ? 

General Wurre. I do, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Now the question comes up about whether or not when immediate 
action is required—presently we have an executive agency that can 
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take immediate action so far as the unified commands are concerned, is 
that not true ? 

General Wurire. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Now if immediate action must be taken 
by a meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in order to arrive at a deci- 
sion, it would appear to me that there is a great possibility that imme- 
diate action coat not be taken because they would have to wrestle with 
this problem. There would be a delay. 

Perhaps this sort of thing ought to be discussed in an executive 
session, General. 

General Wurre. You must bear in mind that so much of our mili- 
tary planning is based on advanced weapons, that I think to really 
point up the reasons here is something that should not be gone into in 
great detail except in executive session. 

Mr. Devereux. All right, sir. I hope we can get an answer to that 
thought, because that is one of the things that disturbs me quite a bit. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank Hye Mr. Chairman. 

General, all of us, 1 am sure, share your desire to bring about im- 
provement in the org haat in our Department of Defense. Cer- 

tainly that is one of my primary objectives. Some of us, though, have 
some questions in our minds about the need for this legislation to 
accomplish that desirable organization. 

Personally, I have had a feeling that practically everything that 
is the avowed objective of this legislation, that is, almost everything 
can be accomplished under existing law. And this talk about the Sec- 
retary of Defense not being able to get his orders carried out, to me, 
is a reflection on the Secretary of Defense, whoever he may be, because 
certainly he has policy direction. 

And the difficulty has been that the Secretary of Defense’s Office, all 
through this business, has been extremely dilatory in coming out with 
any policy. 

I noticed a while ago you indicated that under these changes, if the 
Secretary couldn’t get the assistance—I think you called them the vice 
presidents—to carry out his orders, he could fire a few. He could do 
that now, couldn’t he ? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. If he had fired a few we might not be having this 
trouble. Do you think that might be a possibility? Seriously, Gen- 
eral—— 

General Wurrer. I can think of no overt instance when that might 
have applied, but it is conceivable. 

Mr. Harpy. I can cite you a few instances where it has taken 6 
months to get a decision out of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
that should have been forthcoming in 3 days. I can cite you specifics 
on that. 

Now to get down to the problem before us, the fact is it hasn’t been 
done. If it hasn’t been done, we have a bad situation. 

I think most of us acknowledge there is serious need for some im- 
provement. 

I for one want to go along with any necessary legislation that is 
really required to accomplish the desirable change. 
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But I am wondering whether actually the medicine that is proposed 
in this bill isn’t worse than the cure that is expected to result. 

Now you have indicated your agreement to this bill. Frankly it 
has disturbed me a little bit, because a while ago in, I believe it was, 
in the discussion with Mr. Rivers, you stated that you had read the 
bill and I got the impression that you had not suggested any language 
change, is that correct ? 

General Wuire. That is not correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is fine. Now can you tell us what language 
changes you did suggest ? 

General Wuire. I think the most specific one that is in the bill, 
itself—I nrade a number of suggestions before the advisory group, 
some of which came about. I don’t think they were necessarily as a 
result of my suggestions, but at least when originally put up, they 
were not the way I thought they should be and cited them and they 
did appear in the final conclusion of the advisory group. 

In the actual language of the bill, I think the one thing that I per- 
sonally had inserted there, brought up and was inserted, was the au- 
thorities about the vice chiefs of staff. It said in effect that he should 
have certain authority. 

I said that I didn’t think my vice chief of staff had all the authority 
that I had, but in order to get me off the hook, so to speak, so I could 
spend more time on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he had to have responsi- 
bility. So it now says, “authority and responsibility.” I hope you gen- 
tlemen leave it in there. 

Mr. Harpy. General, pursuing that point of view, maybe it would 
be a better idea to suggest that we not make—that we change the 
name of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs and have them as a corporate top 
body, another level, and let the so-called deputy actually be the chief 
of staff and run the service. 

General Wurre. I would not disagree with that, sir. That was the 
thought that I had. I still think it isn’t a bad idea, but a lot of people 
whose opinions I respect have swayed me that it is necessary to have 
the officer who has the planning responsibility also have responsibility 
for carrying out the orders. 

But in respect to my objective No. 2, the provision of a system which 
will better enable the Joint Chiefs of Staff to act with corporate re- 
sponsibilities and corporate views, there is no question but as to that 
specific point if the Joint Chiefs of Staff had their names changed and 
were divorced from their services, we would reach a better situation, 
in respect to that point of view only. 

You would have the disadvantage of their not having the execu- 
tive responsibility for carrying out their own planning. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if you are going to have a deputy or an assist- 
ant who is going to assume all of those responsibilities, all he has is 
a name anway; isn’t that right? 

General Wurre. No, sir. These are such responsibilities as the 
chief of staff would designate, with the approval of the service secre- 
tary, and unquestionably each one of us would handle it a little dif- 
ferently, I should think, but we would all have to retain certain re- 
sponsibilities no matter how we changed it. 

Mr. Harpy. If you had a separation like that, General, and the 
further you get that separation, aren’t we creating a greater tendency 
for the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs to dominate the Joint Chiefs? 
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General Wurre. No,sir. There area lot of thingsIsee gray. This 
one is just black and white tome. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff doesn’t have any authority over me as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or any other member. 

We are not his subordinates. And he can’t tell me what to do. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know, General, whether or not 

General Wurre. He is a good friend of mine, the present one, but 
he can’t tell me what to do, or any other member of the Chiefs. We 
can always circumvent him if we don’t like what he is doing. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know whether or not at the time Admiral Rad- 
ford was made Chairman of the Joint Chiefs the Air Force was con- 
siderably disturbed that you had two Navy people on the Joint Chiefs 
and the Navy point of view was liable to gobble up the Air Force? 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. I remember very well. 

Mr. Harpy. That concern did exist, didn’t it, and it was a pretty 
real concern ? 

General Wurre. I will be one of the first to stand up for the very 
excellent and impartial way that Admiral Radford carried out his 
duties as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Harpy. That is fine. But that came after he performed. And 
there was a lot of apprehension at the time he was appointed. 

General Wutre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And the reason for it was that you were going to have 
two Navy people. 

And, as a matter of fact, you were a little bit disturbed about Rad- 
ford because of the so-called B-36 proposition you had ¢ 

General Wuire. Well, we shouldn’t be discussing personalities, per- 
haps. 

Mr. Harpy. No; I am not talking about personalities. 

General Wuirr. That was certainly the major reason in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Harpy. But the point was that you had two people from the 
Navy on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and it inured to a 2-out-of-3 proposi- 
tion—I mean actually a 2-out-of-4 proposition. 

General Wurre. Well, you can go further. Actually, you had three 
because the marines were pretty inclined to go along with the Navy 
on things. 

Mr. Harpy. You were inarough spot. [Laughter.] 

I want to get back, though. 

Don’t you recognize that danger, of under our present system a 
single service dominating, and perhaps a single individual? And I 
am not talking personalities. 

General Wuire. I don’t think that without changing the entire 
Joint Chiefs of Staff setup you can change that, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well that may be. But I am not talking about that. 
I was trying to talk about a danger in our present system and in any- 
thing that is going to accentuate that possibility. 

General Wuire. I don’t think any two people talk any better or 
any louder than any one man, if the one man has really got the facts 
in front of him, and he always has the right to go to the Secretary 
of Defense and he can go to the President. 

Also, in one way or another he can certainly get to the Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know that I could agree with that when I see 
what happens here on the committee sometimes. 
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Now, General, to get into some of the specifics that are in their bill, 
because the language i is an important thing to be considered. That is 
one of the things tnat I think we are trying to develop here, to see 
the weaknesses in this bill. 

Now you come up here and you subscribe to it just like it is. You 
indicated your willingness to accept it, and without any question. 

The Cuatrman. May I say, in that connection, he said he supported 
it in principle and in substance ? 

General Wurre. That is right. I am for the objectives I feel this 
bill will accomplish. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to be clear on that. Because I understood you 
to say that you supported the language in this bill ? 

General Wurre. As a layman—as a military man anxious to see cer- 
tain objectives accomplished, this bill looks all right to me, but I can 
readily understand why it might not to a legislator. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s button this thing right up. 

The last sentence in your statement says, “For the above reasons I 
support the moraines bill as proposed by the President.” 

General Wurrer. I do, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You come in here without any reservations about this 
language. 

Now, the thing I am trying to get at is this. I think running 
through all this bill is langus age that is awfully dangerous to your 
service. Apparently you don’t. You said asa layman. You are the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force. Certainly you are concerned, tre- 
mendously concerned, with any legislation that affects the Air Force, 
and you should be concerned with the detail and the possibilities of 
that language as well as what somebody tells you the purpose is; is 
that right ? Isthata right conclusion, General ¢ 

General Wuire. In general, yes, sir. But from the angle at which 
I look at it, which is to accomplish certain purposes which I have 
stated here, and certainly looking at all the pitfalls that I could find, 
I have no objection to the language as written here. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

General Waite. I can readily understand somebody else from an- 
other point of view quarreling with the language. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s explore a few from your point of view. You 
made an observation a moment ago that you weren’t concerned about 
absorption of an individual service because you said—I believe this 
was in response to a question from General Devereux—that the al 
spelled out that the separate services would have separate administra 
tive authority and would have the money. 

You referred to your conversation with Mr. Kilday, in which it 
was pointed out that the fellow who has the money actually exercises 
a lot of control. But don’t you know that it is proposed that your 
service not have the money ? 

General Wuire. I don’t see that, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Sir? 

General Wurre. I 

Mr. Harpy. Didn’t you see that in the President’s message? It is 
not in this bill. It is not even referred to, sir. 

General Wurre. I don’t think it is in this bill. 
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Mr. Harpy. No, sir, it is not. But are you unaware of the fact 
that the President proposes to give to the Secretary of Defense the 
appropriations ¢ 

yeneral Wurre. Under the terms as I have understood—again, I 
say I think we are here on this bill. I don’t think that is in the bill. 

Mr. Harpy. You can’t separate them, General. Because you know— 
you based your statement a moment ago on the fact that the Air 
Force would have control of the money appropriated to it, when you 
know very well that under the President’s proposal you won’t ? 

General Wuire. I thought under his proposal it would. I think 
the appropriation would be made 

Mr. Kitpay. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Harpy. I yield. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, the point is if the language “separately ad- 
ministered” should be removed from the law, as this bill proposes, then 
clearly, legally, all of the appropriations could go—would go—or 
could go, rather, to the Secretary of Defense. 

We have been frankly informed that for 1960, fiscal 1960, it is pro- 
posed that it be requested that all of the operating fund of the military 
services be appropriated to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Harpy. I will yield. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the first thing I asked you, General, was 
whether or not you thought, in the light of this bill, if the committee 
saw fit to put in certain reasonable safeguards, you would have any 
objection, and you said you didn’t ? 

General Wuirr. I donot. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that correct ? 

General Wurre. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. So you are not entirely wedded to the language of the 
bill. That is all I have. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that iscorrect. And I recall that myself. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all I wanted to clear up with the gentleman. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Now the point I was trying to develop—I think the General’s respon- 
sibility goes a little bit further than he indicated. He is willing for 
us to make some appropriate changes. But I am disturbed, General, 
that you, as the Chief of Staff, didn’t yourself get concerned about what 
could happen under this language. 

Just on that point—and I want to explore it. This is not personally 
critical. Iam just trying to develop where we are. 

Now, in response to an inquiry a while ago from Mr. Gavin, he asked 
you if you believed that that bill would eliminate any single service. 
That, I believe, were his words. And you answered “no.” 

I call attention to the language. Mr. Gavin asked would it—and 
you said no, in your opinion. 

I think Admiral Burke made substantially the same testimony. He 
based his assurance on the expressions of the Secretary of Defense, 
and discussions that he had had with top officials. 

The Cuarrman. I ask that Mr. Hardy may have 15 minutes to de- 
velop his thoughts. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I call attention to the language for this reason. Now, I ask you if 
we change that word to “could,” what would your answer be? Do you 
believe under this bill any service could be eliminated ? 

General Wurrte. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You disagree with Secretary McElroy, then. And I 
believe General Twining, also. 

General Wurre. I think the section here states clearly that there 
will be three separate departments—the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
including naval aviation and the Marines. 

Mr. Harpy. But you also recognize the fact that every function 
could be transferred, that every man in the Air Force could be as- 
signed to a command under somebody else or some other service— 
don’t you recognize that, General 

General Wurre. I think it could. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I asked you, “could.” 

General Wurre. In minor detail only, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. In minor detail ? 

General Wurre. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. What do you mean, “in minor detail ¢” 

General Wutre. Well, we have already had one example of some- 
thing that has been done, with which I can’t quarrel. The heavy 
troop carriers in the Air Force have been assigned to MATS, the 
Military Air Transports Service. Those forces were a part of the 
Tactical Air Command before. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me—— 

General Wurre. And the Military Air Transport Service is really 
a creature of the Secretary of Defense, but it is a perfectly sensible, 
logical, economical thing to do. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you agree that under the language of this bill all 
of the Tactical Air Could be transferred to the Army—I said “could.” 

General Wuirte. I don’t think the Secretary of Defense could do it 
and get away with it, unless it was 

Mr. Harpy. Wait a minute 

General Wurre. Unless it was a logical thing to do. 

Mr. Harpy. What do you mean by “get away with it”? Who is 
going to stop him? 

General Wires, I think right would prevail. If he were right—— 

Mr. Harpy. I asked you if the law would permit it. 

General Wnuire. I think the law would probably permit. it. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, General. It took an awfully long time 
to get to that. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harpy. Briefly, very briefly. 

Mr. Gavin. You have an additional 15 minutes. 

The Cuarman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. The point I want to bring to your attention: All serv- 
ices are ambitious. I recall several years ago my great interest in the 
Department of the Air Force engineers. And I like what you said— 
“right will prevail.” You did try to get into the Engineering Corps, 
but finally SCARWAF was abolished, because that was the right 
thing to do, even though you were ambitious to get the engineering 
setup with the Department of the Air Force, which would have given 
you a rounded-out picture. 

Mr. Harpy. I 
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Mr. Gavin. However, at this point let me say this. I think that 
the gentleman has been a bit vigorous, because of the statement that 
the general has made, that he supports the reorganization bill. 

General Pate differed with it. We didn’t get into an argument 
with him about that. And the Navy Chief—he differed with it, too. 
So I think these men have a right to express their opinion as they 
see fit. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harpy. I appreciate—— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I appreciate the expressions of my friend from Penn- 
sylvania. I tried to be a bit vigorous, but I don’t think I will ever be 
able to reach his heights in that regard. [Laughter.] 

The Cuarrman. Go right ahead, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I do appreciate the expression of the general, and I 
want him to express his convictions on this legislation. 

General Wuirr. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Harpy. But I also want to try to get an understanding, if I 
can, of his understanding of the possibilities under this bill, consider- 
ing the fact that nobody can tell who we are going to have in these key 
spots a few years from now. 

Now, I want to ask you to do just one other thing in connection with 
language, General, and in connection with the powers that this pro- 
posed bill contains. 

As a citizen, do you believe that any department of Government 
ought to be given the authority to repeal statutes without getting 
approval of the Congress 4 

General Wutre. No, I do not, sir. I think that is illegal. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you realize—— 

General Wuire. As acitizen, I do. 

Mr. Harpy. I think it is illegal, too. But I suppose if the Con- 
gress were fool enough to grant that authority to an administrative 
agency, it could happen, and I think we have done a little too much 
of that in times past. But are you aware of the fact that under this 
legislation the Secretary of Defense could repeal every single function 
prescribed by law to any of the services? Did you know that was in 
here ? 

General Wuirr. I did not so interpret it. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, let me read it to you and see if you and I reach 
the same interpretation. 

“Within the policy”’—that enumerated in section 2, whatever that 
might be— 
the Secretary of Defense shall take appropriate steps, including the transfer, 


reassignment, abolition, or consolidation of functions, to provide the Department 
of Defense for more efficient and economical administration, 


and so forth. 


However, no function which has been or is hereafter authorized by law to be 
performed by the Department of Defense, or any officer or agency thereof, shall 
be substantially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated until 30 days 
after a report in regard to all pertinent details have been made by the Secretary 
of Defense to the Committees on Armed Services of the Congress. 


He has a requirement to make a report to the Congress 30 days 
before it becomes effective. 
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Now, do you understand that that gives him the right to repeal laws 
enacted by the Congress without any action by the Congress? 

General Wurre. It gives him the right—it gives him flexibility, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. Harpy. Flexibility? My golly. Can you tell me: Does it give 
him the right to repeal the statutes on the statute books? And I am 
not talking as a lawyer, either. I am no more lawyer than you are. 

General Wuire. I think you are getting me out of my depth on 
legal language. It may be repeal of statutes, but I would think that 
if he referred it to the Congress, as he is required to do, that that 
would be tantamount to giving them an opportunity to say yes or no. 

Mr. Harpy. Oh, General, now, you don’t believe that. You don’t 
believe that. Now, I tried to divorce you, for the purposes of answer- 
ing this question, from your Chief of Staff hat and put you back out 
as a private citizen. But I am not having too much luck. I will let 
you put your hat back on. [ Laughter. ] 

This thing, General—let me put it another way. If this gives the 
Secretary of Defense the right to repeal acts of Congress without af- 
firmative action by the Congress, do you think it should be done? 

General Wurre. I think I have to fall back on my feeling that that 
sort of flexibility is required. Now, how you do it legally is one that 
I certainly am not competent to discuss. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean to tell this committee that you think that 
the Department of Defense requires flexibility to the extent of repeal- 
ing the acts of the Congress of the United States ? 

General Wurre. I think he should have the authority to transfer, 
abolish, and do other things that are necessary to increase the efficiency 
of the Department of Defense to prevent duplication and to get more 
defense for our dollar. 

Mr. Harpy. Based on his judgment. So you are going to be willing 
to interpose the judgment of a single man, the Secretary of Defense, 
and give it precedence over the judgment of the entire Congress of 
the United States ? 

General Wurre. Based on his judgment, plus the appeals that the 
service secretaries and the Joint Chiefs of Staff can make to the Presi- 
dent and the public, and the fact that this thing would be laid on the 
line before the Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. General, I would hate to see you almost proclaiming 
a theory which would certainly lead to military dictatorship. 

General Wuire. Well, I don’t mean to do that, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t think you meant to. But if you can get that 
kind of philosophy under any other guise, I don’t know what it is. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

Now let’s see, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, can we—I was hoping we might be able to 
finish without having an afternoon session. But I am willing to take 
a recess now until 2 o’clock so the other members can have the privilege 
of asking him some questions. 

Mr, Devereux. Mr. Chairman, couldn’t we finish this morning ? 

The Cuarmman. I am hoping so. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle. 
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Mr. Dorie. Yes. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarman. Wait a minute. Mr. Doyle, Mr. Bennett, Mr. 
Morris 

Mr. Morris. If I ask questions, all of mine will not take over 2 or 3 
minutes. So I assure you I will be very brief. 

Mr. Bennett. I won’t take over 5 minutes. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s see if we can’t fininsh at least by 1 o'clock. 
Otherwise, I will ask him to come noel 

Mr. Doyte. I will be brief. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Doyle, go ahead, 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, yester- 
day when I was questioning the distinguished General Pate of the 
Marine Corps, I think 5 members of the committee almost simul- 
taneously asked me to yield. I was glad todoso. But it took my time 
from having an opportunity to ask to insert in the record at the end 
of my remarks with the general reference to the 7 sections of the 
United States Constitution which I br iefly discussed with the general. 

I am wondering at this time if I could have authority to insert those 
at the end of my remarks 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes, of course. 

Mr. Dore. Yesterday with the general. 

Now, I have just, I think, one question 

The Cuarman. Mr, Smart, and Sam, see that the part Mr. Doyle 
referred to goes in the record, 

Mr. Doyte. I gave Mr. Smart a copy this morning. 

(The material referred to is as follows 3) 














Here are the portions of the Constitution of the United States which I have 
had in mind, General Pate, in my extemporaneous questioning of you: 

Article I, section 8: ‘“‘The Congress shall have Power to lay and collect Taxes, 
Duties, Imposts and Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the common 
Defense.” * * * 

And then, sub-11: “To declare War.” * * * 

Sub-12: “To raise and support Armies, but no Appropration of Money to that 
Use shall be for a longer Term than two Years ;” 

Sub-13: “To provide and maintain a Navy ;” 

Sub-14: “To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land and 
naval Forces ;” 

Sub-14: “To provide for calling for the Militia to execute the Laws of the 
Union, suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions ;” 

Sub-18: “‘To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United States, or in any Department or 
Officer thereof.” 

Article II, Section 2: “The President shall be Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of the Militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual Service of the United States.” * * * 

Mr. Doy.te. General, your fine statement is so positive in support 
of the President’s proposal as proposed by the President, in which 
he emphasized the importance of unified command, and in connection 
with that statement the Secretary of Defense, on page 4 of his fine 
statement several days ago, in his comments to this committee, said : 

“Emphasis on unfied command constitutes the heart and soul of the 
President’s program.” 

Now, I am a layman. I am not a military man. But I presume 
or I assume from the emphasis the President has made and the Secre- 
tary of Defense has made, and from the emphasis you have made this 
morning on unified command, that during the last several years of 
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your distinguished command you have taken definite steps to unify 
commands, so far as the Air Force is concerned. be 

What major steps have occurred within your Department to join 
in a unified command, say in the last 5 years? Any? If so, what? 

General Wurre. The present system, Mr. Doyle, is difficult for me 
to measure. So when you say 5 years, I am afraid 

Mr. Dorie. Well 

General Wurre. Since I have been around Washington, which I am 
sorry to say has been a long time 

Mr. Dorie. Yes? 

General Wurre. The best example I can cite isin air defense. Now, 
of course, the Air Force can’t designate a unified command That 
is something that the Joint Chiefs do. But there has been established 
a joint command—the Continental Air Defense Command. Now, 
that is a very good guinea pig to look at the problem. This joint 
command is a form of unified command. There is a difference in the 
controls that the commander has. But let’s take a look at that for a 
moment. 

It is composed of an Army, a Navy, and an Air Force component. 

Mr. Doyitx. What about the Marines? Why weren’t they in- 
cluded ¢ 

General Wurrr. When I said naval, I meant to include Marines. 
There is a Marine squadron there. I believe it is in your district— 
in your State, at least—where that squadron is located. There are 
three component commanders. 

The Air Defense Commander of the Air Force is the largest com- 
ponent. The law says that the Chief of Staff is in command of the 
Air Defense Command. The Commander, CINCCONAD, has only 
operational control over these components. He doesn’t command 
them. He can’t really tell them what to do, except in time of war. 

He tells the artillery that their guns are free or that they are not 
free. He sets up certain procedures that are followed in time of war. 
But in time of peace, he really has no control over his components, be- 
cause they in turn flow from the individual services. 

Mr. Doytr. Now may I ask you this, my last question: I refer you 
to your chief subdivision, 1, in which you said: “These objectives are 
(1) establishment of a peacetime organization which can meet war- 
time requirements.” 

Now, do I understand that you have an idea that our present peace- 
time organization can’t meet wartime requirements? Is that the 
reason you worded that that way? That is the way I read it. 

General Wutrr. Perhaps I would have been a little more accurate 
had I stated, instead of “can meet,” “may be better able to meet” war- 
time requirements. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, I would think that would be much better, if that 
was your opinion. 

General Wnuirr. Yes. I am sure that we can meet wartime re- 
quirements now, but I think we can improve it vastly and I think we 
must improve it. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you, General. 

I will yield back the balance of my time. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Bennett. 
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Mr: Bennerrt. General White, when General Twining was testify- 
ing he said minority views in the Joint Chiefs of Staff could be easily 
stifled—and that is his word—there was no need to take a vote. And 
you have just said recently that you say a service Chief of Staff can 
easily circumvent the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have 
difficulty reconciling those two statements. 

General Wurre. I do, too, sir. I don’t quite understand what 
General Twining meant. He said minority views could be so easily 
stifled in the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. That is in his prepared statement. 

Mr. Devereux. Joint Staff, I believe, sir. 

General Wuire. Oh, Joint "Staff. 

Mr. Deverevx. Joint Staff. 

Mr. Bennerr. I thought it was Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Do you have his prepared statement there ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. I have it 

General Wuirr. I am perfectly certain, from knowing him and his 
knowledge of the situation, he could not have said that about the 
Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. BenNnerr. Oh, yes. Yes. Mr. Lankford pointed out to me he 
undoubtedly was speaking about the Joint Chiefs of Staff because 
the only reason why he said what he said was to show how silly it 
was to talk about voting in the Joint Staff at all, because his sole 
— in using the word “stifle” was to say there was no point in 
talking about votes because it was so easy for the majority to stifle 
the opinion of the minority that there was no point in having a vote. 

General Wurre. I can’t help but believe there is a misunderstand- 
ing, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. W ell, let’s see. I had one other question I would 
like to ask you. Now, in the statement which was handed down from 
the Secretary of Defense as to where places where there had been any 
desire for functional change—the main illustration he gave was per- 
formance of the close support of the ground forces, and pointed out 
the Army and the Air Force at the present time could make a pretty 
good cause, each could, for this air support for ground forces. 

Now, since this is the main thing—since this is the main illustration 
given, and we assume it is the strongest one because certainly plenty of 
time was allowed for the Secretary of Defense to prepare and the 
Department of Defense to prepare all the objectives that they had, 
my thought is what have you been doing toward eliminating this am- 
biguity? Has any legislation been proposed to Congress to change 
the statute, to eliminate this over! apping ¢ 

General Wuire. None that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, wouldn’t it be a pretty good procedure, since 
this is the only thing which seems to have any magnitude suggested— 
wouldn’t it be a feasible w ay to do, since years have elapsed ‘and this 
has been known to people over a long period of time—wouldn’t it be a 
feasible thing to do to suggest changing the legislation, rather than 
giving people who are not elected by the people, and who are not in 
touch with constituents the power to eliminate departments and con- 
solidate, and all these sort of things which are normally legislative 
functions? 

General Wutre. That would certainly take care of that particular 
example, but I believe that was cited only as an example. I can 
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think of at least one more of equal if not greater importance, right 
away, and that lies in the Air Defense field. 

Mr. Bennett. Will you give that example now, because we haven’t 
it before us ? 

General Wuire. The question of overlap in communications and 
early warning, which exists, with the new radars in the north for 
antiballistic missile detection, and the various intervening radars that 
will track and fix missiles coming in, is really a matter, at the moment 
in my opinion of split jurisdiction between the Army and the Air 
Force, and it is one in which timing is of greater importance than 
in anything else I can think of. So I cite that as another example of 
a fuzzy area. 

Each service can make a very strong and logical claim am the 
present roles and missions for the job. It is one that will, I am sure, 
be ironed out, but I cite that as another example why eg flexi- 
bility and continuing flexibility, in my opinion, is in order. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, if it could be ‘possible for this committee to 
work out changes in the law where the general structure of combatant 
forces—functions, rather, than ever ybody agrees ought to be inserted, 
could be left in the statute, rigidly fixed, and then other fields which 
aparently desire some flexibility could be left in a movable, flexible 
field, wouldn’t you feel that this would be an improvement over just 
allowing the possibility 6f abolishing whole Departments of the Air 
Force and Navy, and so forth, and leaving this up to conjecture and 
individual differences of opinion in the future ? 

General Wuire. Certainly, if it could be spelled out, sir; I would 
prefer that kind of language, because I am certain from Soeneine 
[ was briefed on and from what I have read of what the Secretary 
of Defense himself has said, that the powers he has in mind in abolish- 
ing, transferring, and so on, are simply intended to permit him to do 
away with obsolete functions—and functions do become obsolete— 
and to be in a strong position to settle rival claimants for certain 
weapons systems, certain functions which can be ver y logically justi- 
fied by each of two or more services. 

But if he has that kind of flexibility, to step in and say, “Well, I 
have listended to all the arguments, I have weighed all the evidence, 
and I believe that this service has the greater claim or the greater 
capability, or it is a more practical way to do it,” and settle it—that 
is the objective. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, sir. 

That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General White, I believe in the second excerpt from the President's 
message of April 3, which Mr. Blandford read, the President stated 
that he had requested the Secretary of Defense to direct the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to set up an operations group within the Staff. Has 
this been done ? 

General Wurre. It is in the process of being done, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. You have gotten a directive from the Secretary of 
Defense ? ; 

General Wuire. I have seen no directive that says we will do so, but 
we have had a directive to study—— 
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Mr. Lanxrorp. Well 

General Wuire. The requirement for 

Mr. Lanxrorp. The question is this: The President said he had 

requested the Secretary of Defense to direct the Chiefs of Staff to do 

this. Has the Secretary of Defense directed the Chiefs of Staff to 
set up an operations group within their Joint Staff ¢ 

General Wurre. I will haveto put it this way, sir, that 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, he either did or he didn’t, sir. 

General Wuirr. Well, I have seen nothing in writing. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Then he hasn’t done it. 

General Wurre. I don’t think it is quite as clean-cut as that, sir. 
As big a change as that requires facilities in order to carry it out. So 
you just don’t say “Do it” when you know it can’t be done. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. You have to start somewhere. You have to have 
the order to do it before you can start ? 

General Wuirr. Well, I have seen no order. But we are working 
on the problem of what staff is required in order to do this job when 
we are told that we take over. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. But there has been no directive from the Secretary 
of Defense? 

General Wuire. We have not done it as yet, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General White, in your statement you make reference to the Joint 
Chief of Staff acting with corporate responsibilities and corporate 
views. General Twining, in his statement, made reference to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body, and so on and soon. You 
two are the only witnesses that have appeared before the committee 
so far who have used that expression—corporate body, corporate re- 
sponsibilities and corporate views. General Taylor didn’t use that 
expression. Admiral Burke didn’t use that expression. General 
Pate didn’t use it. And Secretary McElroy didn’t use it. 

Now, what is your conception as to how this corporate Staff would 
operate? Would it operate more or less along the lines that the 
present Staff operates, where the various members of the Joint Chiefs 
will submit their papers and a vote will not be taken, but that those 
papers, if there is a disagreement between the various Joint. Chiefs— 
that all of those papers will be submitted to the Secretary and the 
Secretary will make a decision based on his analysis of all of those 
papers, or will, on the other hand, this corporate body, as you mention, 
reach a decision and that decision will be submitted to the Secretary 
without the Secretary having the benefit of any minority views that 
might have been expressed in arriving at that corporate opinion ¢ 

General Wurre. I can only give my own interpretation. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, sir. 

General Wuitr. Of what I mean by a corporate body. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, sir. 

General Wurre. I don’t believe that under any circumstances could 
you eliminate differing views. I don’t think, even under the concept 
of a cor porate body, would you reach a point where you always had a 
unanimous agreement on the particular item before the Joint Chiefs. 

But I do feel that by the Joint Chiefs having more time to devote 
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to their duties as a member of the Joint Chiefs and moreover, the 
Joint Staff being the primary group for briefing the Joint Chiefs 
on the various positions, that the Chiefs will have a broader view than 
they presently are able to have, because they are so concerned with 
the day to day functioning of their force they don’t devote the time, 
in my opinion, required to understand each other’s problems in full. 

Mr. Huppieston. But under your definition of a corporate body, 
then, the Joint Chiefs are at present a corporate body ? 

General Wuire. They are a corporate body, but they are not as 
corporate as I would like to have them. That is it. 

Mr. Huppieston. That is the thing that concerns me, General, is 
just how corporate you want them and how corporate you conceive 
they will be. Because as an attorney, my conception of a corporate 
body i is a unity, an entity of itself, and while there m: iy be divergent 
opinions among the various elements which compose that entity, ‘still 
that entity has an expressed opinion or viewpoint of itself and that isa 
composite of all of the opinions of the members of the corporate body. 

That is the thing that concerns me about this expression of cor- 
porate responsibilities, corporate views, corporate entity, and so on 
and so forth, that the Army and the Navy and the Marine Corps didn’t 
use, the expression, but General Twining and you have used it fre- 
quently in the course of your statement. I believe that is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris, any questions? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, just this observation, and I shall 
be brief. 

The thing that has impressed me so greatly during all these hearings 
is the fact that up to this time, General, we do not have a military 
aristocracy in thiscountry. I have been here, I think, and heard every 
witness who has testified. I have been here almost every minute. I 
had to step out because of performing other duties which I tried to 
handle as ad I could. I had to step out a few times. 

But beginning with the Secretary of Defense in these hearings and 
going on “down ‘through the various heads of the departments, with 
General Twining, General Taylor, Admiral Burke, General Pate, and 
now coming to you, General, you have all, to my knowledge, indicated 
indisputably a true spirit of humility. 

You know sometimes people are prone, when they are vociferous— 
loudspeaking people sometimes are really humble, and sometimes the 
fellow who doesn’t speak at all and appears to be humble is not 
humble. 

In my view, a humble person, the way I understand the definition, 
is one who searches for truth, who keeps his mind flexible and who 
is not so self-opinionated but what he would change his opinion and 
mind when he sees greater light. 

That is maybe a rough definition of true humility. 

Now we do not have a military aristocracy in ‘this country. And 
the thing that concerns me, General, is that we should be careful that 
we do not do anything that would create a military aristocracy in 
this country. Because we are getting along mighty well, I will tell 
you for sure, and we want to keep our way of life. 
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But on the other hand we do want to give—I can’t speak for the 
others, but I think I can express an opinion on this, and I know it is 
my opinion. We want to give you gentlemen everything that you 
need to properly defend us. 

Now may I just say this, to take just a moment or two. I am not 
a military expert. I have read history. I know something about it. 
One of the most humble men who has been mistreated in my judg: 
ment, was Alexander the Great. He was one of the most humble 
men actually that ever lived and one of the greatest men, because the 
age in which he lived was a different age in which we live. He is 
one of the bravest men that ever lived. He jumped over parapets. 
He was shot through the body many times with arrows and had 
sword scars left onhim. He wasa brave man. 

But coming down to modern times, perhaps the greatest general 
of all in my judgment, is none other than Robert E. Tew: and he was 
aman of true humility. [Applause.] 

Mr. Morris. He Senet in my judgment, true Americanism. 
And we don’t want to get away from that. 

Now you gentlemen have all exhibited, to my mind at least, true 
humility and greatness along with it. General, I think you are a 
great man. I think these other men who testified—I have had ex- 
perience as a judge. I don’t claim to be much authority on human 
nature. But I have tried hundreds and hundreds of cases—murder 
cases and all kinds of criminal cases and all kinds of civil cases. I 
have heard hundreds and hundreds of witnesses testify in my ex- 
perience in life, over a period of time—humble people, influential 
people, all types of people. And I have been greatly impressed with 
our leadership now. 

Now this final statement is conclusion. I think what perhaps would 
be the best thing to do would be to eliminate some of the stumbling 
blocks that are in the way now. Instead of taking this bill just as it 
is now—actually I am afraid of some of the provisions of this bill— 
if we could eliminate some of the things now that will tie up the chain 
of command, the chain of order from the topman going down to the 
bottom. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 

Has the delegate from Hawaii any questions ? 

Mr. Burns. May I? Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. The Delegate from Hawaii, Mr. Burns, is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Chairman. I join in the compliments to you, Gen- 
eral. 

May I ask this question, briefly. In my experience, the military in 
wartime operates with immediate decisions made and are very little 
given toward divergent views, where decisions must be made; am I 
correct ¢ 

(General White nods. ) 

Mr. Burns. Do I understand your testimony today that you are in 
ew of such an organization in peacetime or in times like the present 
time ¢ 

General Wurrtr. So there is no transition, sir. 

Mr. Burns. All right. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. 
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Now, Mr. Smart—1 minute, members. We will get through in just 
a few minutes. But to make the record clear, I think a little more in- 
quiry should be made. Mr. Smart, any questions ? 

Mr. Smart. I would like to revert to one point, General White. It 
has been stressed in your testimony and in previous testimony that 
the roles and missions situation needs clarification. 

Now under the law today, the broad roles and missions—they are 
described as functions in the statute, but we understand them to be 
roles and missions—assigns a specific-duty, broad duty to the De- 
partment of the Air Force. 

In your judgment, does any other department today have the capa- 
bility to discharge that broad function ? 

General Wuirer. Not the broad function; no, sir. 

Mr. Smart. All right. Now how are functions determined? How 
do you spell out and implement what you are going to do within this 
broad statutory power? Isn’t it true that the functions papers are 
worked out by ‘the Sec retary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs, who sit 
down and spell them out ? 

General Wurre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Now when General Taylor was on the stand in response 
to a question from me he said the Army had been assigned about 94 
functions since the National Security Act of 1947 was enacted. It is 
true, is it not, that the Secretary of Defense who authorized the assign- 
ment of those functions can with the same action take them away and 
reassign them ? Can he not? 

General Wurre. I would think SO, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Then what is harmful with the current situation? I 
don’t see the stumbling block. 

General Wurre. I think the broad statements of the functions are 
proper, but I think there is an overlapping now in some areas 
which 

Mr. Smart. Let me speak to that very point now. 

General Wurre. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. Who determines the force composition of a specified 
or unified command ? 

General Wuirte. The Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Smart. The Joint Chiefs of Staff. Let’s suppose in the Air 
Defense Command that here is a fighter wing from the Department of 
the Air Foree assigned. At the same time there have been a group of 
Nike battalions assigned. The Army has point defense. The Air 
Force has area defense. And do we then arrive at a situation where 
the Army will say, “Keep those planes on the ground because we are 
going to take them on with Nike,” or you say, “We will send up the 
planes and immobilize the Nikes”? Is that the kind of a situation to 
which you refer? 

General Wuire. No, sir; I don’t. That is handled all right be- 
cause the commander has control in time of war over that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Smart. Not only that, General, but inasmuch as the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have within their power to assign and determine the 
force composition, it would be a little ridiculous, would it not, to 
assign units where you knew you were going to assign a harmful 
rivalry out into a unified command. 

General Wurre. That is generally correct. 
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Mr. Smarr. Did you have another observation that you wanted to 
make, General ¢ 

General Wuire. Well, I think the real overlap would come as be- 
tween point and area defense in certain types of guided missiles. Just 
what is point defense and what isn’t. That is the sort of problem that 
you get into and it goes round and round. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, that, again, I would repeat, is clearly within the 
unquestioned authority in the law today in the Secretary of Defense, 
is it not? 

General Wurre. I suppose it is, but I think he would have diffi- 
culty making it stick and not get into the kind of “hassle” that Mr. 
Gavin was talking about earlier. That is where the trouble comes. 

Mr. Smarr. You say that he would have difficulty making it stick. 
But, as has been previously pointed out, since the then Secretary of 
Defense, Louis Johnson, canceled the superearrier of the Department 
of the Navy and shook the Navy from stem to stern—the question of 
his authority was never questioned. And from that date to this—and 
I would point out that that decision was made under the National 
Security Act of 1947, without a single amendment to it—from that 
point to this, the absolute authority of the Secretary of Defense to 
make these decisions has never yet been questioned. 

So, I make the point that the authority today exists in the Secretary 
of Defense to make the decision to clarify these areas where you say 
you, today, experience difficulty. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Smart. 

Thank you very much, General. We will excuse you. The com- 
mittee will take a recess until Monday morning, when General Brad- 
ley and Admiral Radford will be invited to appear before the 
committee. 

General Bradley and Admiral Radford will be here. 

(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Monday, May 5, 1958.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, May 5, 1958. 

The committee met at 10:15 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The Cuatrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, this is a continuation of the hearing on 
the reorganization of the Department of Defense. And we are acting 
under House Resolution 67. Under that resolution, the committee 
finds it necessary to administer an oath to the witnesses, 

This morning we have the most distinguished witness, General 
Bradley. General, will you please stand and take the oath ¢ 

The evidence you shall give the Armed Services Committee on the 
reorganization of the Department of Defense shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

General Braptry. I do so swear. 

The Cuatrman. General, I know I voice the sentiment of each mem- 
ber of the committee when I s say we are delighted to have you here. 
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We have high respect and admiration for your distinguished service, 
and high regard for your judgment in military matters, as well as 
other matters. The committee will be pleased to have you present 
any views you may care to do so, to the committee. 

General Braptey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
will read a brief statement which I have prepared. 

You are considering a subject to which I have given much thought 
for many years. During World War II, while ‘I was commanding 
ground troops in Africa, Sicily, and Europe, I worked very closely 
with the commanders of air forces and naval forces. It often occurred 
to me that there was too rigid a wall between the services, though we 
usually overcame these difficulties because of the obvious need to work 
together in our common objective. 

As you recall, the problems raised at that time caused the then Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to appoint a board to study the question of a reorgani- 
zation of the services. I believe Admiral Richardson headed this 
board. 

Since World War II, I have been aware of the various steps taken 
to secure more efficient planning and operation of our defense forces. 
More recently, I served on Secretary of Defense McElroy’s Advisory 
Board to study desirable changes in the present organization. 

I believe the defense organization must be studied from the view- 
point : “Is it effective in w artime as well as in time of peace ?” 

I am in general agreement with the changes recommended by our 
President. and with the purposes of such changes. I think these pur- 
= es have been well stated by the President. 

I will discuss briefly those changes pertaining to command which 
were recommended, and will then be glad to try to answer any 
questions. 

I. UNIFIED COMMAND 


I believe strongly in the recommendation that all operational forces 
be organized into truly unified commands. In any war of the future, 
action will have to be taken quickly. Commands must be organized in 
advance, and operational plans must be prepared. We must have the 
capability to start operations immediately. No change in the organi- 
zation of his forces should be made without consultation with the 
unified commander concerned and with full knowledge of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and Secretary of Defense, who are cognizant of his 
plans. 

Il. COMMAND CHANNELS 


I believe we must have simple and direct channels of command. 
While the use of an executive agent in transmitting commands and or- 
ders may have been proper in the past, any future emergency will re- 
quire a more rapid and direct means of transmission of decisions. I see 
no further need for imposing an extra link in the chain of command. I 
believe the Secretary of Defense should transmit the decisions of the 
Commander in Chief without passing them through a service Secre- 
tary. The Joint Chiefs of Staff must be kept fully informed. I un- 
derstand that in the past there have been occasions were information or 
suggestions from a unified commander were retained by the executive 
agent without the Joint Chiefs of Staff being aware of the request or 
the information sent in by the unified commander. There have also 
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been occasions where orders were transmitted to unified commanders 
from above without the executive agent being informed. This, also, 
leads to confusion. 

It could also happen that the executive agent could issue orders to 
unified commanders without consultation with the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These might not fit into the over- 
all strategy, and could result in serious consequences. 

As to bypassing civilian control, the present executive agency system 
provides that, in war, the particular Chief of Staff acts directly for 
his service Secretary, thereby bypassing the Secretary of the service. 
In reality, the proposed legislation specifically places the direction 
and control of the Armed Forces in the hands of the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. 


Il, STRENGTHENING THE MILITARY STAFF OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


I have always had doubts concerning the prohibition against the 
Secretary of Defense having a military staff. Here we have a man 
charged with the defense of our country but yet we, theoretically, 
deprive him of the professional advice of men who have spent their 
adult life in studying these very subjects. To alleviate the lack of a 
military staff for the Secretary of Defense, his advisory military body, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, must be strengthened. 

The first step in strengthening the Joint Staff is to relieve the service 
Chiefs of Statf of some of their service responsibilities so as to make 
more of their time available to their Joint Chiefs of Staff duties and 
their duties as advisers to the Secretary of Defense. The present 
limitation on numbers of military personnel in the Joint Staff will not 
permit the Joint Chiefs of Staff to properly assist the Secretary of 
Defense in operational direction and overall supervision of the unified 
commanders. 

This proposed change will provide in being an organization in 
peacetime which is prepared to function immediately in case of war. 
In any emergency the Secretary of Defense will have available in being 
a wartime, operating command post. As this staff will be composec 
of officers from all the services, who are rotated through this staff from 
field duty with their services, I see no danger of developing a so-called 
general staff complex. 

Furthermore, this staff will be functioning for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff where each service is represented by its own Chief of Staff. If 
any Chief of Staff disagrees with any recommendation to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, he retains the right to present his views to the 
Secretary of Defense and, presumably, the President. In addition, 
during the formulation of strategic plans, each chief will continue 
to refer these draft plans to his own service staff for comment. 

I am in full accord with the giving of more authority to the Sec- 
retary of Defense. He has a tremendous responsibility and should 
have the unquestioned authority to carry out his duties. If these 
responsibilities are to be carried out effectively, it is essential that 
adequate authority be given to the responsible person. 

This completes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. Thank you 
for your attention and, as I say, I will try to answer any questions 
you may have, sir. 

The Ceasaenaw. Thank you, General. 
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I want to compliment you on your brevity, but at the same time I 
know every member of the committee is deeply impressed with the 
vital conclusions and facts set. out, because each word has a very special] 
meaning. So I will start at the end page: 

I am in full accord with the giving of more authority to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Can you suggest to the committee any English word that carries 
more authori ity ‘than “direc tion, author ity and control” 

General Braptery. No, sir. That in itself—there is ‘adie place 
in the bill where it says the services will be separately administered, 
which has been interpreted by seome as giving them certain author- 
ity. In other words, I think those two sts 1tements might be inter- 
preted by some people as being in conflict, and I think you could 
solve that by cutting out “separately administered” and leave the 
other in. 

The Cuarrman. Then, you think there is a cloudy atmosphere— 
because section 202 of the present National Security Act enumet rates 
a limitation on the Secretary by saying “separately administered,” 
and you think that is in conflict with the words “direction, authority 
and control”? Because if you read that language, it says that the 
Departments ‘i ill be separately administered under the direction, 
authority and control of the Secretary of Defense. 

Do you think there is any cloudy atmosphere in that kind of 
language / 

General Braptey. I think they have been interpreted in the past, 
Mr. Chairman, as being in conflict. And I think it is easily solved. 
I think we all agree that you want to hold one man responsible for 
the defense of the country. 

The CHatrman. That is right. All the history of the debates 
and all the history of the legislation from the beginning, was that it 
was the intent of Congress" that the Secretary of Defense was the 
complete boss, with direction, authority and control. 

I never was disturbed bec cause we said “separately administered,” 
of that beclouding the Secretary’s responsibility. 

Now another question I want to ask you. In your unified com- 
mand, you said: 

I believe strongly in the recommendation that all operational forces be or- 
ganized into truly unified commands. 

Now I interpret “operational forces,” in the thought that runs 
through your mind, that all combatant forces or combatant missions 
be in a unified command ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; I do mean that. 

You might have to qualify that. Some combatant units might not 
be ready for assignment while they are in the training period, but 
as soon as they are ready for combat. 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

General Brapiey. I think they should be so assigned. 

The CHarrMAn. Put it this way. You say: 

I believe strongly in the recommendation that all combatant forces be or- 
ganized into unified commands. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; that is the meaning, sir. 

The CHarrman. Let’s see. 
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Then as to the command channel—of course, we all recognize that 
the command channel 6 years ago was established like it is, but it has 
been changed today, and you think the command channel should go 
from the President to the Secretary of Defense, and from the Secretary 
of Defense to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to the Unified Commanders ? 

General Braptey. Well, I would modify that slightly, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would say they should go from the Commander in Chief to the 
Secretary of Defense to the Unified Commanders. Of course, those 
orders are prepared in consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Cuarrman. Doesn’t it go through the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
be issued in the name of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or who would it be 
issued under if it did not go through the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Mr. Kinpay. | Aside. | 

The CuHarman. Yes. I understand it. It is issued by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the name of Secretary of Defense? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir, It would probably be like we have 
always done in the service: By order of the Secretary of the Army, 
for example, so-and-so, Chief of Staff. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

General Braptey. And they would probably go out that same way: 
By direction of the Commander in Chief, or the Secretary of Defense, 
so-and-so, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The CuHairman. Now to clear up a question. To strengthen the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff by having an operational Joint Staff, has no 
relation whatsoever to the chain of command, does it ? 

General Braptey. It does not; no, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, General. That covers the 
questions I desire to develop. 

Now, Mr. Arends, have you any questions? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

First, let me say, General, it is good to see you back here. You 
should come back once in a while and keep acquainted with the people 
who stay here and worry about these problems. 

You mention, in the first paragraph, on your last page: 





Furthermore, the staff will be functioning for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, where 
each service is represented by its own Chief of Staff. If any Chief of Staff dis- 
agrees with any recommendation to the Secretary of Defense, he retains the right 
to present his views to the Secretary of Defense, and presumably the President. 

Let me ask you, now: 

On this Joint Staff do you have any ideas or thoughts on the limita- 
tion of service, on the Joint Staff ? 

General BRADLEY. Yes, sir. I believe we all agree that it should be 
limited in peacetime, that is, during any time when it is not an emer- 
gency declared by the Congress, to 3 years, with possible exceptions to 
a slightly longer period, maybe up to 4, where, for some reason, it 
should be extended. But I think everyone agrees that it should be 
limited to 3 years. 

I think there is also a misconception that these officers seek this duty 
and try to stay in Washington. I assure you, sir, that that isn’t the 
case, 

Mr. Arenps. There has been some testimony to that effect. But 
you think 2 years is too short, General ? 
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General Braptey. I would think so, sir, because it takes some time 
to get into these problems. A lot of these problems are actually being 
considered by the Staff over a period of months, and if you had too 
short a period—I don’t know whether 2 years would be too short. 
I would say, offhand, that I guess it would be. It ought to be longer. 
I think the normal tour now is about 2 years, but T would hate to 
see it limited to that, because a lot of them will get out at the end of 
2 years, if they can. 

Mr. Arenps. In other words, you would leave it flexible, 2, 3 years 
or, possibly, 4% 

General Braptey. Yes; ; I would say possibly 3, not over 3 years. 
And a lot of them will go ‘out, anyway. 

Mr. Arenps. And, where men have outstanding abilities, to rotate 
the man possibly for the same length of time, and then permit him 
to come back in # 

General Braptey. I wouldn’t let him come back too soon. 

Mr. Arenps. About how long would you say, General ¢ 

General Braptey. Three or four years. I would like to see him get 
out and get troop duty, if possible. The possible trouble is it is hard 
to get troop duty, because there are not enough billets for them. 
They all want it. There is one exception to that, I often thought, 
and that is in the case of intelligence officers. I sometimes wonder if 
we make maximum use of G-2, or the intelligence officer. If we train 
some man to be a specialist, let’s say on Russia or some other countr y; 
whether or not you would want the same limitation on him—I guess 
you would. But I sometimes think that G-2 is almost more of 
a specialty than anything else. 

Mr. Arenps. I agree with you on that. General, one more ques- 
tion. As to the Joint Staff, now, have you a fixed figure, an arbi- 
trary figure, of how many you think should be on there?’ Do you 

want to leave that open ¢ 

General Brapiey. I would rather leave that to the people now 
working on this thing. I think there are reasons for putting a limit 
on, for your own satisfaction. But I would hope that you would 
enter that with an open mind, so they could come back to you in 
a year or two and say, “Sorry, this doesn’t w ork,” and you then would 
be again willing to reconsider it. I would hope the limit would 
be such that they would stay under that limit, as it is now. I believe 
someone testified to the effect, up here, that they guess it now to be 
about 400, but I am not qualified to state. 

Mr. Arenps. That is the question. There seems to be some doubts 
in the minds of different witnesses who have been here. Some say 300 
and some say 400. But yet no fixed idea. I am sure the committee 
will write in a fixed limitation. But, as you say, we could agree to 
considering it at a later time again. / 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. General Bradley, I am reading from the first page of 
your statement. 

I am in general agreement with the changes recommended by our President 


and with the purposes of such changes. I think these purposes have been well 
stated by the President. 
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Am I to take it that you are endorsing the stated purposes with 
which you agree, rather than the provisions of the bill that has been 
provided to us? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. I think the purposes of this bill are 
correct. I don’t feel qualified to testify on some of the parts of it 
pertaining to the Assistant Secretaries and the functioning of all the 
Assistant Secretaries. I do know something about the research and 
development part of it, but I don’t think I am qualified to testify on 
all of the phases of it. That is why I put it that I am in general 
agreement with it, and the purpose of the bill, I think, is correct, sir. 

“Mr. Kizpay. You would, then agree that, if we adopted language 
which carried out those purposes, it would not necessarily have to be 
the same language that has been sent to us by the President ? 

General Braptey. 1 would say that the Secretary and the present 
Chairman are much better qualified to testify, and the lawyers are 
much better qualified to testify on the language than I am. I am 
primarily interested in the purpose. 

Mr. Kintpay. That is right. 

General Braptey. And I think we are all trying to get the same 
objective. 

Mr. Kirnpay. That is what I am getting at. Your endorsement is as 
to the purpose of the reorganization ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. We have been having, as the evidence has shown, some 
language difficulties up here. 

General Brapiey. I don’t think I would like to argue the language, 
sir. 
Mr. Kinpay. From your long experience in working here—we 
frequently, almost generally, change language. 

General Brapiey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And you just want exactly the purpose of the 
President, as outlined. 

Now, as to the command channels. I believe you have laid particu- 
lar stress on the fact that the Secretary of the military department 
should be taken from the chain of command. 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. I believe that is an unnecessary step 
under modern conditions. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, sir. And that he should be removed, and I take 
it he should be removed without delay. 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir; I would think so. 

Mr. Kinpay. You will remember, General, that through most of 
the Korean fighting he was not in the chain of command, the Sec- 
retary of the military department was not in the chain of command. 

General Braptey. That is correct, and it is provided in the present 
plan that in an emergency the service Chief of Staff will carry out 
the orders and keep his service Secretary informed. That is to save 
time. 

Mr. Kitpay. He was put in the chain of command in 1953 by order 
of the President—not by any action of Congress at all. 

General Brapiey. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. It was purely an Executive matter. And can be 
taken out in exactly the same manner. And as you say, he should be 
taken out without delay. 
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On April 3, the President informed Congress in his message that 
he had alre ady directed the Secretary of Defense to cease utilizing 
the military departments in the executive agency setup. But we 
learned last week from General Taylor and General White that now, 
30 days later—whether the President is in position to order it or not, 
I take it he has, because the President said it in his message; but it 
had not reached the executive agents, those who are now acting as 
executive agents. 

General Brapiey. I understand they will have difficulty implement- 
ing that. change until the Joint Staff is made a little larger so they 

can handle these things themselves. With the limited numbers now, 
they might not be able to make that change, in the chain of command. 

Mr. Kiipay. I believe the chairman asked you a question as to 
whether that had anything to do with the operation of the forces, 
and you stated that it did not. 

General Braptey. Merely the method of transmitting of the orders, 
sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. General, isn’t it possible to assign people to duty with, 
rather than assign to? 

General Brapitey. Yes; I suppose so. But we usually hate to do 
that unless we have to. 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand that. 

General Brapiey. Because we like to conform to the way it is legally 
written and with the spirit of it. 

Mr. Kiztpay. Of course, while we have this legislation pending 
there has been no objection to at least raising the Joint Staff, the num- 
ber on it. And if it is of primary importance, as I am sure you 
believe it to be—we have now gone 30 days from the time the Presi- 
dent said, whether or not he had the 1 ‘ight, it would be removed, and 
it hasn’t been done yet. 

General Braptey. I think it could be done, but I think the present 
Secretary or the present Chairman are the ones that could answer it 
better than I pee | Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder if you could comment, General, on this pro- 
vision which would give the Secretary of Defense authority to trans- 
fer, reassign, abolish, and consolidate the function, provided he gives 
30 days’ notice to the Armed Services Committee. That is quite a 
broad request for authority. What do you think about it? When 
were you Chief of Staff, General, what year ? 

General Braptey. I was Chief of Siaff of the Army from February 
1948 until August 1949, and I was Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff then from August 1949 to August 1953. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, then, you should be eminently qualified to pass 
an expression on such a provision as made in this proposed legislation. 

General Braptey. Mr. Gavin, it is getting more and more difficult 
to distinguish between the functions of. services. 

I could drop back on my combat experience, maybe. 

Some of the things we did in conjunction with the Navy and the 
Air Force and the Army were all right. We got them done, by co- 
operation. I am not too sure that we could take the time now to get 
that cooperation. I will just cite an example. 
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When the war ended in Europe, my Army group front was a 600- 
mile front, and I was supported by the Ninth Tactical Air Force, of 
14 tactical groups. They performed other missions. Therefore, they 
should be under the Air Force commander and not under me. Many 
of the missions, though, that they performed at that time could now 
be performed by rockets, either with nuclear or thermonuclear war- 
heads or maybe even conventional warheads. Time would indicate 
that they probably should be under the Army group commander’s 
direct command, so as to save time. 

Personally, I wouldn’t care what type uniform they wore, whether 
it was blue or gray or o. d., as long as we got the job done. 

I think we would have saved time if they actually were under my 
command, as long as that was only one mission they were going to 
perform. 

It is very difficult to say that it is an Army mission or an Air Force 
mission. I don’t know. I know it is something that a commander 
is trying to get done. If it issomething that is going to be done farther 
back, it is something of more interest maybe to the Air Force, and the 
people that do that ought to be under his command. But just where 
you draw the line between the Army commander’s mission and the 
Air Force commander’s mission, I don’t know. It is very difficult to 
draw the line. 

I think Dr. Killian very well stated last year, a couple of years ago, 
in fact, when he said: 

The military task no longer is divided np neatly into three mission areas de- 
fined by the vehicle the fighting man rides in. There are no longer any bound- 
aries which can not be penetrated by comprehensive offense, and our defense 
against this comprehensive threat does not separate naturally into three parts, 
but requires new functional-type military organizations to do the job. In my 
judgment, one of the major problems affecting the security of the United States 
is our capacity to deal wisely with this problem of integration within the Mili- 
tary Establishment. I do not suggest that this means complete unification of the 
three services. I do suggest that, in dealing with air defense, with intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles and other great weapons systems, we must create the 
organizational patterns which will make it possible to: First, effectively to 
develop them without wastage of manpower and resources and unprofitable 
duplication of effort, and second, to manage them in terms of their whole as 
system. So far we have not been able in the definition of the roles and missions 
of the services to keep pace with evolving weapons systems technology, and 
as a consequence, we lengthen our lead time, we make more difficult our decision- 
making processes, we needlessly increase costs, and we find it difficult to avoid 
friction and duplication of effort. 

I would think it is along that line that there ought to be some leeway 
left to the Secretary to maybe transfer functions—not whole functions, 
no, but as time goes on and weapons systems develop, I think we are 
going to find it more and more difficult to say this is a Navy mission, 
this is an Air Force mission, and this isan Army mission. Maybe you 
can solve it through the unified commands. I am not sure. But I 
do believe there ought to be allowed some flexibility to the Secretary of 
Defense to try to keep up to date. 

Mr. Gavin. To coordinate all services under a unified command 
with one responsible man in charge of that unified command group. 

Now, supposing, for the sake of argument, we arrive at that and 
then we get in, after we work out all the details of this legislation as 
proposed, and we have what we might call the coordinated unifica- 
tion of the services, and we find that one particular branch of the 
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service is just not justified with what the Secretary has suddenly 
determined shall be an operational responsibility. 

Now, then, we are getting back to the interservice play again. 
What is the Secretary going to do when he finds some particular officer 
just won’t reconcile himself to the decision that the Secretary has 
reached relative to command structure and operational responsibility ; 
what do you think should be done ? 

General Brapitey. Well, Mr. Gavin, if you draw up a good law, 
which I am sure you will, defining the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense and the other Secretaries, then if someone doesn’t play on 
the team, then get someone else to play on it in his place. 

Mr. Gavin. ‘Then he is out of business, then. You are not going 
to permit—you wouldn’t think that we would permit continuation of 
these dilatory tactics and objections and holdbacks that have delayed 
our various programs. You say the Secretary ought to be authorized 
to act. And then it is up to him if something occurs with which we 
are not satisfied—if that happens, we say, “We have given you that 
responsibility, and why didn’t you take action rather than delay this 
whole project or objective or whatever it may be?” 

You think the Secretary should be clothed with such authority that 
he can take a very definite step ? 

General Bravery. Yes, sir; because you hold him responsible for a 
very big job—— 

Mr. Gavin. Then 

General Braptey. And I suppose you want him to have that au- 
thority. 

Mr. Gavin. Supposing we give him this authority and then we 
move in to create this General Staff, how many additional do you 
think to the present number we should have—there are some 200 with 
the Joint Staff. How many additional do you think for this strategic 
planning—How many additional do you think comprise that staff? 

General Brapiey. My estimate w ould be a mere guess, Mr. Gavin, 
but I would guess a couple of hundred more. You are limited now, 
I think, to 210, and to take on these additional duties that are now 
performed somewhere else, a couple of hundred more should do it. 

A study is now being made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I under- 
stand, and they undoubtedly will present that to you before you get 
that through. 

Mr. Gavin. Don’t you think we ought to proceed rather ¢ oe 
and carefully in developing this staff, so we don’t get too topheavy : 
structure? 

General Brapiey. Well, I am sure those in authority wouldn’t object 
to your putting some kind of a limitation on it. As I said awhile ago, 
as long as it is reasonable and flexible. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Brapitey. We don’t want any more people on there than 
we have to have, because, as I said, the duty is not too popular among 
our officers. Those officers rotate back out into the services. They 
come from all three services. They rotate back into command duties 
when possible. They are Americans, like you and me. They don’t 
want any German staff system. 

Mr. Gavin. Then you are not panicked by the idea that this might 
lead into a German general staff, such as under Hitler’s regime? 
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General Braptey. I think that is absolutely impossible under our 
system of government, our system of education, and the attitude of 
our services and all the checks and balances we have in our Constitu- 
tion and Congress. I just think it is a waste of time to even discuss 
it, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you believe that any one branch of the service may 
be jeopardized if this legislation becomes a law ? 

reneral Brapiey. No, sir; [do not. I think as long as we keep in 
mind that we may have to fight different kinds of wars; it may be all- 
out war or it may be a limited one. We have been in bothofthem. I 
think as long as we keep that in mind, which I hope we will, there is a 
place for all these services. They all have a definite place and a job 
to do. 

Mr. Gavin. You don’t believe that the Secretary and the Chief of 
Staff, that is the Chiefs of Staff, will ever get to the point where they 
may feel as though ¢ any part of any one branch of the service, such as 
Navy, Air, or Marine Corps, would be eliminated 2 

General Braptny. No, sir. I have no fear of that whatsoever. 
Furthermore, you people wouldn't let them. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, that is what I always thought, too. We never 
have, anyway, and 'l doubt very much, even if such an attempt was 
made today, that the Congress, in eel or through the Appropriations 
Committee—there would really be a move if there was any attempt 
made to in any way delete any part of any one of the services. 

General Brapiry. That is right. You have the final control on such 
action. 

To get back to the German General Statf just once more, if I may, 
hecause I know it comes up frequently, actually they didn’t have a 
unified staff, the way we are talking about , being rotated through from 
the other services. ‘To start with, they didn’t have the type people we 
have. They were trained differently. They were not Americans, 
with our American traditions. I would just like to call attention to 
the fact that it wasn’t finally a member of the General Staff or some 
veneral that usurped authority and became dictator. It was a corpo- 
ral that became dictator. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Gavin. Let me ask you, General, who do you think should 
handle the roles and missions assigned ¢ 

General BrapLtey. Who should handle it ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes; who would determine on the roles and missions and 
operational responsibilities 

General Braptey. I can’t conceive of anyone making any present 
roles and missions without a very thorough study on the part of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and for very good reasons, I doubt if there would 
be very many changes made. I do think they ought to have that 
authority, and as time goes on, that flexibility. But certainly it 
wouldn’t be done without very prolonged study and discussion on the 
part of all the Chiefs of Staff on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Gavin. On this research and engineering project, do you think 
the Advanced Projects Agency, that. other department, should be 
coordinated with the research and engineering so we don’t have a 
duplication and overlapping there, again, and an argument as to who 
is to handle what and why? Don't you think they all ought to be 
under one head ? 
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General Braprey. I think this is a very excellent provision, to set up 
a Director of Engineering and Research, so as to avoid the duplication 
you are talking about and to insure the exchange of information as 
progress goes on. 

I believe that in the past there have been cases where somebody 
working on one particular rocket or guided missile would develop 
something which was too slow getting to somebody else working on 
a similar one. I would think that with a Director at the top— 
wouldn’t get down to all the little things in the services; those are 
service functions. He would endeavor to see that there is no duplica- 
tion, but I don’t think he would step down and try to run the research 
and. engineering in the services. But some of these large projec ts I 
think he very definitely would be interested in, in the exe change of in- 
formation and in the progress so as to avoid duplication and waste. 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask the counsel—What is the name of it ? 

The Cuarrman. Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

The Cuarrman. Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

Mr. Arenps. ARPA. 

Mr. Gavin. Advanced Research Projects Agency. Do you not 
think that ought to go into the Director of Research and E ngineer- 
ing? 

General Braptey. [believe under the chart that he reports to the 
Director of Research and Engineering. 

Mr. Gavin. So we wouldn’t be working at cross-purposes again 
as to who is going to do this or that ? 

General Brapiey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Will you yield’ 

Mr. Gavin. I will be glad to yield on the ee 

The CHAIRMAN. May I interrupt and say under the law the Ad- 

vanced Research Projects Agency has the saathoa ity to enter into con- 
tracts. Of course, that agency is only created for 1 yea 

Mr. Gavi. I have no further questions. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. General Bradley, I, too, am glad to see that you have 
a prepared statement. It is forthright and it is unquestionably un- 
equivocal. We, of course, expected that, knowing of your fine back- 
ground and experience we have had with you in the performance of 
your duties. I for one am glad to see you back here again, because 
we know you can render a service to us. 

Now, we are all in the same business, living in this age. 

(General Bradley nods. ) 

Mr. Rivers. In response to Mr. Kilday, I believe you said you were 
for the philosophy of the President’s proposal, and you had—this is 
your words—I mean, this is the substance of your response to his 
inquiry, if my memory serves me, that you don’t know enough about 
it to quibble on the construction of the proposal ! 

General Brapitey. I would place the greatest confidence in the 
ability of this committee to word it so as to carry out their purpose. 

Mr. Rivers. That was my understanding of what you said. 

General BrapLey. Yes, si. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, do you think—you have kept up with the discus- 
sion of this committee ; have you not ‘ 
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General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. As far as you could from the daily press ? 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The authorities that you hear on the public informa- 
tion agencies ¢ 

General Bravery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. A lot of these people who have given the world the infor- 
mation. 

Do you think there are any legislative barriers to the proper execu- 
tion of the orders necessary to give this country a good survival de- 
fense outfit in this age, of all of these things we call space gadgets, 
nuclear missiles, and so forth? Do you think that the C ongress, by 
legislating on certain of these things, namely, roles and missions, is an 
archaic setup and it is a barrier to the immediate response by the 
executive agencies / 

General Braptey. Well, if I get your question correctly, Mr. Rivers, 
you are asking me the question: Do I think the present law is sufficient 
to carry out the defense of this country ? 

Mr. Rivers. Well 

General Braptey. And therefore there is no change desirable? 

I would say present law is very good, but I think it is one of those 
things that it is not so good that it cannot be improved upon. I think 
the purpose, as stated here and the thoughts that you members of the 
committee have expressed here, are desirable changes to get a better 
method of defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think that statutory barriers hinder the Presi- 
dent from giving this country an immediate reaction to a nuclear 
danger or threat? 

General Braptey. I wouldn’t be prepared to say that. I think it 
could be done more efficiently and quicker probably under these 
changes. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course 

General Brapiey. I think one of the big points here is planning 
for the future and bettering our defense of the future. 

The reason I quoted from Dr. Killian here: He is a very noted 
scientist, and he expressed this so much—he expressed it better than 
I could. 

Mr. Rivers. But he hasn’t been on the field of battle, walking up 
and down in his tent, or whatever he lives in—his foxhole. Mr. Gavin 

can tell you about all those things, about the grime and muck, with 
which he is familiar and you are familiar. Dr. Killian hasn’t been 
there. 

General Braptry. No, but he has had a great deal of experience 
in solving these research and engineering problems, That is the rea- 
son | quoted him in that, primar ily. 

Mr. Rivers. Under the present law, any not Dr, Killian properly 
function in his philosophy, in your opinion ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. I think unless you head up this research 
and development under one person, with a little better coordi. 
nation—— 

Mr. Rivers, I see. 














General Bravery. You are going to have wasted time, wasted 
money, and too long a time between the inception of an idea and its 
accomplishment. 

Mr. Rivers. Then, your complaint is: When the President, who is 
the Commander in Chief, over what we give him—the President is the 
Commander in Chief of what we give him. 

General Braptey. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. The Constitution directs us to provide these things. 

General Braptey. That is right. You provide the military forces, 
and he is the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. Rivers. Heoperatesthem. That is consistent. 

Then his orders will come down through the Secretary of Defense 
as his executive agent ; that is right, isn’t it ¢ 

General Brapiey. That is the way they go now. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the way you want. it, to come down from the 
President to the Secretary of Defense and jump over the Joint Chiefs 
or bypass them and go toa staff? 

General Braptey. No, sir. That subordinate staff really functions 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff to carry out the directives of the 
Secretary of Defense 

Mr. Rivers. Well, it doesn’t go to the Jomt Chiefs. They issue 
the order to the staff. “Doesn’ t it come from the Secretary of Defense 
to this staff you are talking about ? 

General Braprry. No, sir. Actually, this order which goes from 
the President to the Secretary of De fense to the commander in the 
field—take Korea, for example 

Mr. Rivers. Well- 

General Brapiey. The orders were usually prepared by the Joint 
Chiefs in consultation with the State Department, if they were 
involved in State Department matters, and they usually did, because 
we were a United Nations force; the order was drawn up, cleared with 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary of State, and taken to the 
President, and when he O. K.’d them or made whatever changes he 
thought desirable, they were then sent through the executive “agent 
to the commander in Korea, the United Nations commander. 

Mr. Rrvers. Since you brought that up, we fought the war in 
Korea under this 210 concept, didn’t we! 

General Braptey. I didn’t get your question. 

Mr. Rivers. This number of 210 in the Joint Chiefs of Staff’s 
outfit—— 

General Braprey. That is the planning staff of the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Rivers. We fought the war in Korea with the 210. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir, but 

Mr. Rivers. And now we have not over 185. 

General Brap.tey. I would say for the fighting in Korea, the war in 
Korea, through a United Nations commander, took a lot more time, 
and you had to take more time and you could take more time than 
you might have allowed to you in the future. We are not talking 
about the way you fought some past war. We are trying to anticipate 
the way you are going to have to fight the next one, on short notice. 

Mr. Rivers. You are talking about us, now, and not the United 
Nations? 

General Braptey. I am talking about the United States or United 
States and her allies—in other words, the free world. 
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Mr. Rivers. You wouldn't want to get into another Korea with the 
United Nations calling the shots, would you? 

General Brap.ey. i wouldn’t want to argue that way. Some com- 
manders have gone so far as to say in the past, “God forbid we have 
to fight the next war with allies.” 

I don’t feel that way. We need all the allies we can get. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about the United Nations. I won’t pin 
you down. I don’t want to embarrass you, because I have too much 
regard for you. 

lere is my point: If we can operate with the 210 in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, then, why do we ae it expanded there? 

General Braptey. If you are going to cut out the executive agents 
und operate directly from the Secretary of Defense to the unified 
cominanders, you must give him the necessary staff assistance to carry 
out those functions, prepare the orders and plans, and check on the 
plans from the field- 

Mr. Rivers. Straight to the commander ? 

General Braptey. Straight to the commander. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, what do you call that staff that you are talking 
about ? 

General Braptey. I am talking about.a joint staff. 

Mr. Rivers. Would that not tend—wouldn’t that be similar to a 
general staff? 

General Braptey. No—I don’t care what you call it. It is general 
to that extent. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Brapiey. But 1 don’t quite know what you mean, Mr. 
Rivers, by “general staff.” There is no disgrace in having a general 
staff. 

Mr. Rivers. There is no use for anybody to get gun-shy or trigger- 
happy when you say “general staff.” Call it what it is. 

eneral Brapiey. I don’t know why all the talk about it. 

Mr. Rivers. I, either. I mean, you have a centralized setup there 
that radiates these orders the moment it hits them. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. All the general staff means is that you 
have every branch and every service represented. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, if we relinquished our constitutional mandate 
to assign roles and missions, would that tend to merge the forces or 
not ¢ 

General Bravery. I don’t see that it would. I don’t see that you 
are giving up any of your prerogatives at the present time. 

Mr. Rivers. If we relinquished our present responsibility to assign 
roles and missions, would we lose any control from the congressional 
standpoint over the military ? 

General Braptey. I don’t see that you would. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think it is necessary for us to relinquish that 
now, to keep this country up to date in the missile age ¢ 

General Brapiry. I would say it is a desirable step to take, as I 
pointed out a while ago. Things change very fast, and it is getting 
more and more difficult to distinguish between roles and missions 
of the services. 

I am sure that the roles and missions which I, as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, helped draw up at Key West several years ago 
no longer hold. They must be reviewed from day to day. 
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Mr. Rivers. And you don’t think Congress could act fast enough 
to give that responsibility and still be in the constitutional business ¢ 

feoaal Braptry. I would say you wouldn’t want to fool with some 
of the little things that may be involved in this thing. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, what is your understanding between roles and 
missions and functions ? 

General Brapiey. Well, it is rather difficult, probably, to draw up 
a distinction. The roles and missions are normally tactical and how 
you fight a battle, who does what in winning the battle—I would like 
to think the functions are a little more inclusive: they go into supply, 
training, logistics, discipline, and a lot of other things. 

Mr. Rivers. You wouldn’t want all the training under the Joint 
Chiefs? 

General Brapiey. This doesn’t provide that, sir. It provides that 
that is left in the services. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, where are you going to draw the line, in our 
constitutional mandate? That is my point. It was between roles 
and missions and functions. I am trying to get it in my own mind. 

General Braptey. I would say that any time a unit, whether it is 
Army, Navy, or Air Force, has been raised, equipped, and trained 
and is ready for combat by its service, then it probably ought to be 
assigned to one of the unified commands or to the Strategic . Reserve. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Bravery. It is up to the services to raise, equip and supply, 
discipline, tend to the personnel problems, promotion, and so forth, 
even after it is assigned to a unified command. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you are not responsible for the legislation. 

General Braptey. For which? 

Mr. Rivers. For the language in the legislation. 

General Brapiry. No, sir. I wouldn’t argue the wording one way 
or another, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You are for the philosophy / 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If the legislation, in your opinion, were so werded 
as to tend to merge the forces or make it possible to ne or render 
impotent any one branch of the services, would you be for it? 

General Braptey. No, sir, because this doesn’t do that. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t know what it does. You said you are not 
qualified to question language. 

General Bravery. Well, I am not qualified to get down and try to 
pick words apart or something like that. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Brapiry. Particularly, as it pertains to Secretaries. I 
have read this bill very carefully, Mr. Rivers, and I do not believe it 
permits the merging of services, the doing away with the Marine 
Corps, or anything else. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Braptey. If it did, and someone tried to do it, you have 
the final authority up here, in raising funds. 

Mr. Rivers. You know something about that ? 

General Brapiey. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Rivers. You know something about that, don’t you? 

General Bravery. Yes, sir. [| Laughter. ] 
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I have been coming up here and sitting before this committee for 
many years. 

Mr. Rivers. General, I won’t argue that, because you know what I 
am talking about. 

But if this language—don’t misunderstand me. You are for the 
philosophy of this bill. And I don’t complain about that. If the 
philosophy of this bill were not carried out so as to protect the integ- 
rity of the forces, their retention as against their abolition, you would 
want the legislation so drafted as to guarantee the integrity as sepa- 
rate entities, would you not ¢ 

General Brapiey. As far as that point is concerned, sir, I wouldn't 
care how it is worded. I know it couldn’t happen. You wouldn't 
let it happen, regardless of the wording. 

Mr. Rivers. [f you cling to this thing about legislative barriers, it 
might happen. You wouldn’t want—I am not going to get to arguing 
with you or get you confused. Of course, I wouldn't be ¢ apable of 
confusing you. But you would want your philosophy carried out as 
to retaining the services and give you instant response to an order 
from above; is that right 

General Bravery. I am afraid I didn’t get the point, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Could I have one more second ? 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Rivers asks unanimous consent to proceed for 
one additional minute. Without objection, it is agreed to. 

Mr. Rivers. You want this philosophy so transposed into legisla- 
tive words that the retention of the services, their roles and missions 
and functions, are guaranteed ¢ 

General Braptey. I would see no objection to having that in there, 
but, as I say, I don’t think the present bill, as I read it, permits 
anybody to’ ‘do away with any service, and I am sure that. if some- 
body interpreted it that way, they would be pulled up short by some 
action of the Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. You wouldn’t favor that anyway, would you? 

General Braptey. No, sir: I am not in favor of it. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all. 

General Brapiey. I don’t think this does it, and I don’t think 
anybody else wants it. 

The Cuatrman. May I ask one question of the general. In view of 
the line of questioning of Mr. Rivers, am I warranted in concluding 
from your answer that you see no need or necessity of repealing sec- 
tion 202 of the present statute ? 

General Braptey. Only, Mr. Chairman, to the point to do away 
with confusion in the minds of some people now. They interpret that 
as being at variance with the other section which gives the Secretary 
of Defense certain authority and somebody else inter prets the other 
section, and I think you could solve that fairly by changing the sep- 
arately administered part of it and make it unequiv« “ally ‘authority 
for the Secretary of Defense to take such action. 

The Cuatrman. Then that would be the only clarification, in sec- 
tion 202, that you would suggest then ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; I don’t think that would be the only one. 
I mean that is the purpose of it, as I remember it. 

The Crairman. Well, in view of the fact that you stated none 
of these things would happen—and when Congress is not in session, 
they probably could happen—why isn’t it always wise to prohibit 
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things from happening that could happen, if you do not agree that it 
could happen ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; I don’t think I would go so far as to 
say that you could keep all of those in here and still arrive at the 
purpose of the legislation. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Thank you very much. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Noreiap. Just one brief question. 

You have pointed out as an example of lack of unified command 
the personal Pree in which you found yourself toward the end 
of World War II, with the Ninth Air Force and your own Army 
ground units ey app: arently a lack of coordination there some place. 

General Braptey. No, sir; I didn’t say there was lack of coordina- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. Oh. 

General Brapiey. I said we did coordinate. We got results. It 
was very fine teamwork. I think you could save time, under modern 
weapons, because those missions, instead of being carried out by 
the Tactical Air Command, could probably be performed by guided 
rockets or missiles which since they just had one mission of sup- 
porting the Army, had probably been better under my direct com- 
mand in order to save time. 

I didn’t say there was any lack of coordination. 

Mr Norstap. In other w ords, I misunderstood you. You say there 
was good cooperation between the Ninth Air Force and the ground 
troops. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. I was a member of the Ninth Air Force and I thought 
that myself. 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. That is why I asked the question. 

General Braptey. We had very close cooperation. 

Mr. Norsiap. That is what I thought. 

The CuHarrman, Thank you very much. Mr. Winstead 

Mr. Arenps. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Norstap. I yield to Mr. Arends. I haven’t finished my time. 

Mr. Arenps. General, right along the line the chairman was speak- 
ing of a moment ago, I suppose it is a little hard in the minds of some 
individuals, to wonder why we are cautions about some of these 
things, of things that might happen. I just go back to even the 24 
years that I have been in C ongress, and I think I have seen the whole 
philosophy of thinking of people in this country almost change from 
one extreme to almost another. That is what prompts us to approach 
this thing so carefully. Because the things that we see happening to- 
day in vovernment—I am not talking ‘about. the military now—I 
wouldn’t have believed 20 years ago could have happened, but it has 
happened. 

And here we have the same people, the same American people, but 
yet a completely different philosophy of what Uncle Sam’s responsi- 
bilities are and so on and so forth. We see these things change, 
whether we believe them or not. So we have to be careful of these 
things. 

General Braptry. I wouldn’t argue that with you, sir. 


Mr. Arenps. Yes. 
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General Braptey. I know this committee always considers these 
things very carefully. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Winstead—— 

Mr. Norsiap. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Are you through ! 

Mr. Norsiap. Yes, sir. 

The CHarmmMan. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. General Bradley, I think all of us agree with you 
that we all believe in the general purposes of what the President says 
he wants. What I don’t understand is why they didn’t write the 
language to confine it to that. I understood Secretary McElroy and 
some of the Chiefs to answer questions here that, so far as this unified 
command is concerned, you could practically take away from any 
chief—the Army, for instance, everything axcept the Chief of Staff 
and his aide. 

But they didn’t think anybody would do that. Now, what I am 
thinking about: If all this argument, that it is necessary to give all 
this additional power to get this job’ done for the military, is neces- 
sary, under this emergency the same argument could be advocated— 
that we should give the President the power to consolidate all Gov- 
ernment agencies, because we know the whole process is slow in 
moving. But that is part of our democratic way. 

I would like to ask you this: What don’t we have now in existing 
law that you say is necessary for unified command or for transmitting 
the orders from the Secretary down? If the President and Secretary 
should use all the law we now have, couldn’t we almost accomplish 
practically everything you say we want at the present time’ 

General Braviry. As to the commanding of the unified commands? 

Mr. Wrinsteap. That is right. 

General Braptey. I think you probably could, except that you 
would be at a disadvantage, with the limitation on the size of the 
Joint Staff, to take that job over without any increase in numbers. 

Mr. Winsteap. But it can be done under present law, with the in- 
crease in numbers? 

General Brapiey. With increase in numbers, I think it could; yes, 
sir. It is an Executive action. It is merely a change of command, 
from the Commander in Chief down, and if you give him the tools 
with which to make that change, I don’t know why it couldn't be made 
under present law. But you would have to change the law to the 
extent of the limitation of numbers on the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Winsteap. Let me ask you further: With all the law we now 
have, if the President and the Secretary of Defense had used to the 
fullest extent the present law, would we not have a considerably im- 
proved situation to what we have at the present time, if all this is 
necessary ? 

General Bravery. 1am afraid I don’t quite get your point. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, do you think all the law that is available has 
been used, so far as doing just what this legislation proposes to do? 

General Braptey. I am afraid I have been out of the picture too 
long to know; you see, I have been out of this picture for 5 years and 
am not familiar with the day-to-day operations. I have to fall back 
on my previous experience, which was ended 5 years ago on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I say I doubt if you could handle this increased load 
with that size staff. 
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Mr. Winsteap. But you do figure, with an increased staff, it could 
be done ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. That is all. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, I am glad to see you here this morning. 
You are looking in the best of health. 1 hope you are enjoying retired 
life. 

General Braptey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In regard to your statement where you say, “I 
believe strongly in the recommendation that all operational forces be 
organized into truly unified commands,” you base your position on 
the several replies that you have made to questions already put, that. 
as far as unified commands are concerned in World War II and 
Korea, you were satisfied with them ? 

General Braptey. With the unified commands ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, unified commands; that is the structure of 
them and the function of them. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; they functioned all right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, with this revolution that is taking place in 
the field of weapons, you feel that the unified-command structure 
has to be reworked and kept modern, with the development of the 
weapon / i 

General Braptey. Mr. Van Zandt, I wouldn’t be worried about 
this developing into a very effective operation just like it did in 
World War II, given time. We actually had to revamp our whole 
system after World War II broke out. We didn’t have a Joint Chiefs 
of Staff beforehand, as you know. 

So, we worked out a system which was very effective. I am not 
too sure we will have that much time in the future. In fact, we all 
are satisfied we will not have time to change it. Therefore, we should 
have in operation, in being, all the time, what we are going to need 
to fight a war. That is the reason a lot of people think we should 
do anything we can to speed up operations and the carrying out of 
orders in the future. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, in other words, then, the development of 
new weapons has produced this very important time factor; that has 
to be recognized ? 

General Braptey. That is correct; yes, sir. We may have very 
limited time, maybe 30 minutes next time, before we are hit. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, General, under the provisions of the pro- 
posal made by the President reorganizing the Department of Defense, 
[ want to read this statement, on page 2 of your statement: 

No change in the organization of his forces— 


now you are referring to the unified commander / 
General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Van Zanpr (continues reading) : 
should be made without consultation with the unified commander concerned 


and with full knowledge of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of 
Defense— 


and so forth. 

Now, do I understand that your position is that no change in the 
organization of a unified commander’s forces should be m: ade without 
consultation with the unified commander concerned; is that right? 
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General BrapLey. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, do you think, if Congress approved the pro- 
posal of the President, that we might take away from the unified com- 
mander that consideration ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. I think that is one of the purposes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Surely. 

General Brapiry. That is my interpretation of it. There is nothing 
in there that would prevent what I am advocating here. If you 
assign all the combatant forces to unified commanders and then make 
no changes in those without consulting that unified commander, I 
think you are obtaining a maximum efficiency. 

You don’t upset his plans unbeknown to him. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, that has been one of my concerns about 
this bill, that the unified commander may be ignored and orders come 
down to him from W ashington telling him to ) do this or do that and 
he has no opportunity to say, “Well, I disagree with you.” He simply 
‘arries out orders. 

General Brapiey. Well, that isn’t quite the way it works in practice. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, if they have time, of course, refer the 
plans—it is referred to the unified commander for his comments. In 
combat you might not have time to do that. You would direct him 
to do something and he would probably do the best he could do, but 
then come back and say “but.” There are certain things he can’t do. 
But in drawing up the plans, actually he brings them up and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff back here check them to make sure they fit into 
the overall strategy and they also are in accordance with the forces 
which are made available to him. 

So I don’t see anything there that would take away any authority 
from the unified commander. 

In the past sometimes troops have been transferred out of one 
unified command to the other without consulting him and he sud- 
denly wakes up and finds that his plans are no longer valid because 
he doesn’t any longer have them. He has to revamp them. He 
should have been informed ahead of time. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is my concern, General. You just put your 
finger on it. I hope that in whatever bill we put together, the unified 
commander will be recognized to the extent that he is going to have 
some say about the unified command and component parts of it. 

General Brapitey. Well, by placing him directly under the Secre- 
tary of Defense who is served by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and this 
Joint Staff, he is much more apt to be heard than he is having to 
come through an executive agent. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, General, on page 3 you say: 

The first step in strengthening the Joint Chiefs is to relieve the service 
Chiefs of Staff of some of their service responsibilities so as to make more of 
their time available to their Joint Chiefs of Staff duties and their duties as 
advisers to the Secretary of Defense. 

Would you go into some detail on that? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

I have served periods as a service Chief of Staff and as a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I know that if you carry out as the 
service Chief, all of the duties which you have to fulfill, your responsi- 
bilities, well there are just not enough hours in the day to do both jobs. 

I would hope that there is some way that you would permit the serv- 
ice Chief of Staff to delegate the authority and the responsibility to 
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some Vice Chief of Staff or some subordinate so that the service Chief 
of Staff would not have to spend as much time on that particular ad- 
ministrative detail as he now feels he has to do. 

In other words, then he would devote more time to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff duties. 

Everyone is always saying that the principal job of a service Chief 
of Staif is his job as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
question is, How do you accomplish that ? 

I don’t know any way to do it unless you can legislatively or some 
way, relieve him of some of the things for which he is now responsible, 
so that you do allow him more time to put on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
duties. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, based on your experience, General, as Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs, do you think that the Joint Chiefs have ab- 
sorbed some of the administrative responsibilities that truly belong to 
the service Secretaries ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir—the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

General Braptey. No, sir, I never got that impression, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now if you were to be Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs again under existing law, can you think of any administrative 
duties that could be relegated back to the service Chiefs? 

General Brapiey. No, sir, because primarily the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff act on plans and things that pertain to the whole Department 
of Defense. They come up there with their service views, and I am 
sure they keep their service Secretaries informed. 

I know one of the first things I used to do, when I would go back 
from a Joint Chiefs of Staff meeting, would be to go see my Secretary 
of the Army, to tell him what happened so he could be well informed 
at all times. 

If it was a question involving policy in any way—practically all 
of these subjects, except pure war planning—I always discussed 
them with the Secretary before I went to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
meetings. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Well, this type of administrative responsibility, 
in my opinion, does not belong to the Joint Chiefs. It belongs to the 
services Secretaries. 

General Bravery. I wouldn’t argue that with you, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Again, General, drawing on your experience’ as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, in this day and age of modern weapons, 
did you find it very difficult to make decisions that were more favorable 
to the more modern method of prosecuting a war, based on the lack 
of any authority that you did not have ¢ 

General Braptey. [am afraid I don’t get your point, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, we are moving rapidly into the more modern 
method of prosecuting a war, when missiles, rockets, and so forth, are 
displacing the conventional weapon. My point is this: Did you have 
the authority as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs to make a decision to 
discontinue or order the discontinuing or the production of the ¢on- 
ventional weapon when you felt that the more modern weapon was 
necessary # 

General Braptey. No, sir, I did not have that authority. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You did not have the authority ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Who had that authority / 

General Braptey. The Joint Chiefs of Staff look to the three serv- 
ices to furnish the weapons with which they will fight their part of 
the war. That applies to the research and development and the tacti- 
cal employment of those weapons. It wouldn’t be up to the Army, 
for.example, to try to dictate to the Air Force what type plane they 
used, whether they used a B-47 or a B-52. That is up to the Air Force, 
to fight its battle with its weapons. 

And no other service nor the Joint Chiefs of Staff would try to dic- 
tate to them the weapons they were to use. They might get into the 
discussion of how much can be developed or how much can be spent 
for the development of strategic air as compared to tactical air, because 
that must be taken into consideration in drawing your war ss lg But 
as to what type of strategic bomber you used or what type of tactical 
bomber you used would not concern the other members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, General, in connection with roles and mis- 
sions, a moment ago you stated that it was your opinion that the roles 
and missions of the various services should be studied, and studied 
thoroughly. Do you think that Congress should always retain its 
right to review and approve roles and missions of the services? 

‘General Brapuey. I see no objection to that ; no, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. In other words you wouldn’t want us to delegate 
our authority ¢ 

General Brapitey. No, but I would hope that you would give the 
Secretary some flexibility in taking immediate steps as nec essary. As 
I understand, he would, undoubtedly, consult you from time to time 
about such’changes. And you have the final say over those in your 
appropriations. “But, for minor changes, as to who mans what we: ip- 
on—that is a detail that I don’t think you would want to get mixed 
up in too much. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman, Thank you very much, Mr. Van Zandt. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General Bradley, of course, we all realize that the rea- 
son we have this legislation before us today is due to the public criti- 
cism which came down upon the Pentagon after the Russians launched 
their sputnik. 

Now, people had felt that we had lost leadership in the field of 
scientific achievement. I don’t know how this legislation treats with 
that matter. Because, if we have lost scientific achievement. at the 
time and we had lost it through the Pentagon, I don’t see anything 
in this legislative proposal that might correct that, except, prob- 
ably, increasing of powers of someone in charge of research and 
development. 

First of all, we were supposed to have had someone within the estab- 
lishment in that capacity. Unfortunately, evidently, not with suffi- 
cient authority to act without some other higher controls upon him. 

But it would appear to me that the situation would have been 
caused due to lack of action, lack of decision, and failure to exercise 
judgment in recognizing the importance of the satellite program. 

So there may have been some other things in the military structure 
that led to these things. And I fail to see in the legislation pre- 
sented, with the exception of the section on the Director of Research 
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and Engineering, which I think is a good section, anything to do with 
that field, if we can finally get to one man with authority to say yes 
or no and to exercise that author ity. 

But there must have been something i in the Military Establishment 
that led to this lack of immediate decision and judgment. 

We have had testimony before our committee that this something 
could have been the spreading bureaucracy within the Department, 
itself, that is, the increasing numbers of Assistant Secretaries. We 
had testimony from some of the highest officials in the Pentagon, 
itself, that this was the chief bottleneck in the defense picture. 

Now, I recognize that you did not, in your capacity as consultant, 
make definite recommendations. You merely consulted with those 
who were seeking advice and counsel on a program to do something 
about coordinating functions within the Military Establishment. But 
did you, yourself, give any attention to the number of Assistant Secre- 
taries, and you do have any opinion on that, that you would care to 
express to the committee ? 

General Brapiey. Well, as I was not a member of the administra- 
tion during the years to which you refer-——— 

Mr. Price. I'am referring to the most recent past, within the past 
few months. 

General Braptey. I have not been a member of the defense team 
since 1953. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sit 

General Braptey, And I think the things that you refer to occurred 
during that time, and I do not feel qualified to comment. 

I would only say this, that, no matter what organization you end up 
with—this one or that one or some other—no organization is any bet- 
ter than the personnel who are placed there to make decisions. I] 
think we must recognize that, in deciding whether or not one organiza- 
tion is better than another. 

It just merely gives those in authority a better chance to exercise 
their jobs, and doesn’ t insure the carrying out of those duties. But I 
do not feel qualified to comment on your part, as to just why we got 
behind or if we did get behind. 

Mr. Price. But, m serving as consultant, they would, naturally, 
seek your views on the organizational setup; would the y not? 

General Brapiey. I was a member of ve retary McElroy’s advi- 
sory committee. There were about 6 or 8 of us on it. We did not 
hand in any written report. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

General Brapiey, The report finally submitted by the Secretary to 
the President and the President to the Congress, were the Sec retary’s 
and the President’s views, after hearing many witnesses and a dis- 
cussion by the members of the Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Price. Did you, yourself, submit any recommendations, either 
verbally or—you said not written, that you thought might be included 
in a reorganization program that does not appear in the proposal 
before us? 

General Brapirey. Well, we discussed all of these changes, and, as 
I stated in my written statement here, I am in general agreement with 
those recommendations and the purpose of them. 

Mr. Price. I recognize the fact that you did not submit any writ- 
ten proposal, and you did not even make any recommendations, be- 
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cause that was not the capacity in which the consultants were en- 
listed. They were merely to advise and counsel. But you must have 
had some expressions of what you thought should be done. Is there 
anything that you think should be included in this proposal that you 
clo not. see in it? 

General Brap.tey. No, sir. I am in agreement with these. There 
are some of them that I am still a little bit worried about. For ex- 
ample, I don’t know just how much time of the service Chiefs you 
ure going to get on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I think only time will 
tell. And maybe sometime in the future you will have to spell that 
out even more so than is spelled out in this particular plan, so as to 
insure more time of the service Chiefs being devoted to Joint Chiefs 
of Staff matters. That was one thing that is not too clear in my 
mind, as to just how that will work out. I think this is a good solu- 
tion, and we will see how it works out. 

Mr. Price. Now, | was under the impression that one of the pur- 
poses of this part of the proposal was that it would permit him to 
spend his time almost exclusively on the—as a Joint Chief and work- 
ing on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. You do not feel that that is the case, 
then / 

General BrapLtey. Well, 1 know it was expressed here, that it was 
hoped that he would be able to spend more of his time here, and it is 
stated that after these changes, when made, the Chief of Staff of a 
service is authorized to delegate certain authority ; that it is hoped that 
the Secretary will require him to spend more time on Joint Chiefs of 
Staff matters. 

Mr. Price. But that is still a flexible matter. Actually, then, that 
doesn’t change the present situation. You would hope, even today, 
that he would spend more time on the Joint Chiefs of Staff operation ; 
isn’t that true / 

General Bravery. If you authorized him to delegate certain respon- 
sibilities, I think he can spend more time on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Secretary of Defense can logically require him to spend more 
time on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Price. Now, General Bradley, in your statement, in the opening 
paragraph you talk about your experiences in the European theater. 
You say, “It often occurred to me,” during those days, “that there was 
too rigid a wall between the services.” 

You were talking about you working very closely with the com- 
manders of the air forces and naval forces. Of course, at that time the 
air forces were the Army, the Army Air Corps. Did the Army 
commander in those days have control of the Air Force? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. He did not? 

General Bravery. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. Even though it was a branch of the Army / 

General Braptey. That is right. They were both under General 
Kisenhower’s command, but there were no Air Force units under my 
command as the Army commander or Army group commander. We 
had to do it by cooperation, and wet did get, as I said a while ago, very 
fine results. Sometimes it took a little longer than you would hope. 

Mr. Price. Yes. Of course, since the war we have developed this 
theory of unified commands as a permanent thing and not just an 
emergency in time of war. We have been working on it now for quite 
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a few years. So that, actually, today you would have closer control of 
the air and the naval forces working under you than you would have 
had during World War II, under existing law. 

General Braptey. I think, under the ‘present plans of unified com- 
manders, there would be closer and quicker cooperation than we were 
able to get during World War II. We got much quicker results 
toward the end than we did to start with. 

Mr. Price. Because 

General Brapiey. For example, before we went into France, in June 

1944, we had very little chance to carry on joint training between the 
ground forces and the air forces because the air was busy bombing 
targets on the Continent. 

So, a lot of our methods of cooperation had to be worked out—the 
actual technical part of it—after we landed. We had notrouble. We 
got those quick results. General Quesada was in command of the 
Tacti ical Air Force supporti ng the First Army in the beachhead. He 
and I had our trucks, which we lived in, back to back, and I say him 
many timesa day. The minute anything ¢ ‘ame up, I would go to him. 
Then, later on, as was brought out, on the 9th Tactical Command, I 
would have to walk over a block or so, or send somebody over a block 
or so—we had to get farther apart because we were bigger head- 
quarters. 

If we had been able to perform some of these missions by rocket 
or guided missiles, I think they would have been maninnee my command. 
For example, in the breakout at St. Lo, we used 2,750 airplanes to 
support the Army’s ground action. Probably all be accomplished 
could have been acc -omplishe ‘d by probably a few guided missiles, which 
could have been closely coordinated with the Army action had they 
been directly a part of my command . 

Mr. Price. I think the objective of almost everyone is the same in 
this matter. We want sufficient authority within the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense to protect the present system of unified command 
and to coordinate the services more completely. 

That is what we are trying to get at, and if clarifying language 
was needed to let the Secretary know that he has the authority which 
we already feel that he already has, and it would get to a point where 
we could get quick action and quick decision—I think that is the 
key to the whole defense here. We think he has sufficient authority 
to do it, but there may be clarifying language necessary to let him 
fee] more assured of his authority. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Thank you, Mr. C yhairman. 

General Bradley, it is very nice to have you with us today. 

On page 2, under “Unified command,” you said, “I believe strongly 
in the recommendation that all operational forces be organized into 
truly unified commands.” Isn’t there sufficient authority in the law 
today to do that? ; 

General Braptey. I think so, Except there might be some question 
in some people’s minds that, since you now require the services also 
to be responsible for war planning, whether or not they would feel 
they had to retain some of those forces under their own command. 
It is just a clarification, I think, more than anything else: 
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Mr. Bares. But the President or the Secretary of Defense could do 
that today ? 

General Braptey. I suppose so. 

Mr. Bares. And establish any of the operational forces into a unified 
command if he so desires, I presume, Would you contemplate in this 
that there would be unified commands within the United States? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. J think our Air Defense Command is 
an example. 

Mr. Bates. Well, now, are those—I don’t want to get into a ques- 
tion of language. Most of our difficulties today, in this bill, is with 
language. Wouldn’t SAC or Air Defense be what they call a specified 
command, rather than a unified command which is composed of-— 

General Brapiey. I would rather see it a unified command, in that 
the commander who is responsible for the Air Defense would also 
have antiaircraft units under them, and, under the present roles and 
missions, they are part of the Army. So I think he should not only 
have air to defend it, but he should have certain Army units to defend 
aga‘nst an air attack. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bates, would you yield a minute ¢ 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. I call your attention, General, to the fact that the 
bill proposes to repeal the designation by statute of Air Defense Com- 
mand, the Strategic Air ¢ ‘ommand, and the Ttactical Air Command. 
The bill purposely puts it down—“The Air Force should be divided 
down to such organizations and units as the Secretary may prescribe.” 
So, if we follow the language of the bill, there would be no assurance 
of a Continental Air Command. 

General Braptey. I think you could trust the Secretary of Defense 
and the President to set up a defense against some kind of air attack. 

The Cuarrman. I think Congress should be trusted there, too. 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. You wouldn’t have any fear, as some have expressed, 
that just about everything in the armed services would be in unified 
command, perhaps geographic: ally as well as functionally ? 

General Brapiey. I think the Commander in Chief would make 
such exceptions as necessary to retain a Reserve or take care of any 
special mission. 

Mr. Bares. All the training and all that type of functions ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Would all remain in the individual services ¢ 

General Braptey. Certainly, until a unit is ready for combat, it 
probably would not be assigned. It probably would be kept under 
the service Secretary. 

Mr. Bares. So, except perhaps for some clarification, in your judg- 
ment, the establishment of the unified commands can be done 
presently ? 

General Braptey. I think so. 

Mr. Bares. There is sufficient authority today to establish them. 
Now, on the second point, under command channels and the executive 
agent, now, wasn’t that established by the President in 1953? 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir. And it looked like a good thing at 
that time, 

Mr. Bartrs. Yes, sir. But it wasn’t done under law, as I under- 
stand it. 
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General Braptey. I understand that that was in the President’s 
message. It was not in the President’s reorganization plan. But it 
looked like a good way to do it at the time and save personnel. 

Mr. Bates. Well, I make the same point here. What the President 
established by his own order he could take away 4 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. So, it wouldn't have any effect upon the provisions of 
the bill? 

General Braptey. The only thing is you have to give him the tools 
with which to carry it out, which is removal of the limitation on the 
Staff. 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

General Brapiey. Other than that, I see no reason why he couldn’t 
do it at the present time. 

Mr. Bares. He could do it today. What is the standing rule today 
concerning the contact between, say, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
unified commander? I presume the rule is to clear through the 
executive agents? 

General Braptey. It is at the present time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. But still there are circumstances w here they go directly, 
as you indicated in your prepared statement. 

General Brapiey. Oh, I would suppose so. I can recall cases where 
the Joint Chiefs, traveling as a body, contacted the unified commander 
and made certain decisions with him at the time and then put it 
in writing afterward, for example. 

Mr. Bares. So, under the law, as far as the law is concerned today, 
it could directly from the Secretary of Defense go to the unified 
commander ? 

General Brap.tey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. There wouldn’t be any problem there and it wouldn’t 
require law, excepting, as you indicated, you must increase the Joint 
Staff ? 

General Braptey. Right. 

Mr. Bares. Now, on the question of roles and missions, I would 
judge that the only problem that would arise would be the assign- 
ment of weapons. Would that be true? The only one I can think 
of, certainly, with modern technology 

General Braptey. The assigning of those weapons and the manning 
of those weapons; yes. 

Mr. Bares. So, if you assigned, say, the Air Force a certain 
weapon—of course, they have the people that would go with it. So 
it would be primarily the assignment of weapons. Now, doesn’t the 
Secretary of Defense have that authority, and hasn’t he exercised 
that authority with the Thor and with the Jupiter, to decide what 
service would have that function and what type of missile? 

General Braptey. Yes, I think, to a certain extent. 

Mr. Bares. Whether it be 200 miles for the Army or whether it 
might be 300. He has that authority today, as I understand it. 

General Brapiey. Yes; that is in the development of weapons, I 
believe. 

Mr. Bates. Or the assignment ? 

General Braptey. That is true. 


(Confers. ) 
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General Braptey. Yes; that would be true. I must say that I don’t 
wholly agree with the idea of limiting the Army to a weapon that will 
only fire 200 miles. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. 

General Brap.tey. Because I think it cuts down on its flexibility. 
I wouldn’t care who manned it, but I mean to take it away from an 
Army commander and say he has no need for such a weapon to carry 
out his mission—I think it would be w rong. 

Again, I will refer back to experience, where in Europe I would 
have loved to have had some guided missile stationed back at 
Cherbourg, 500 or 600 miles behind me, covering my whole front. 
You would have saved transporting the missiles closer to the front. 
They would have been better protected back there somewhere. But 
they still should, in my opinion, have been under control of an Army 
or an Army group commander. 

So I hate to see a limitation placed on the range of a weapon. 
I would rather talk about what is it supposed to do, without saying 
where it is going to be placed to carry out that job. 

Mr. Bares. Well, if you had limitations—if of 200 and your enemy 
had 250, they would put you out of business and you couldn’t reach 
them. 

General Brapiey. It would make my weapons more exposed to hos- 
tile attack and increase the problem of supplies than the other feilow 
had. 

Mr. Bares. I wonder if you would elaborate a little more, General, 
on the increase for the Joint Staff, the need for them? You are going 
to take functions out of the individual services and put them into the 
Joint Staff, under the control of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Braptey. Yes. But they haven’t been taken away com- 
pletely from their services. They are rotated from the services. They 
are working under their own chief of service, because he is a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is merely setting up a little bit larger 
Joint Staff than you now have, because you are giving it an additional 
job. Isee no great change in it, other than increasing its numbers and 
giving it an additional job of coordinating the unified command, and 
issuing their orders direct to the unified commands, and receiving 
recommendations from the unified command so as to get it in proper 
channels. 

Mr. Bares. Much of that staff work is done today in the individual 
services ? 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And much of it would now be transferred to—— 

General Brapitry. Yes, some of it will be transferred. As far as 
the preparation of orders and keeping track of the information com- 
ing in from the unified command, that would be transferred from 
the executive e agencies, which are the ser vices, up to the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Bares. And if I understand your point, then, we are going to 
save time because we perhaps have enough information from the 
members of the Joint Staff without necessarily referring them to the 
individual services for staff purposes? Is that where you would save 
the time ? 

General Braptey. Actually, I think you will save the time in the 
transmission of orders as well as in the preparation of orders. 
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Mr. Bates. Yes. 

General Brap.ey. I think you will place the responsibility for the 
preparation of orders up under the Joint Chiefs, which are still your 
service chiefs, rather than possibly to the services and then referring 
to the Joint Chiefs. I think you will save time that way. But don’t 
get the idea that these still won’t be considered by the service staffs. 
They naturally will be considered by the service staffs before that 
service chief is ready to act on it as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Will the gentleman yield to me for a short question ¢ 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. General Bradley, one of the avowed purposes of 
this legislation, proposed legislation, is the elimination of duplication. 
Isn’t this in effect just creating more duplication if the service staffs 
are going to perform the same duties as the Joint Staff ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; I don’t think you will have the numbers 
involved in the services. It will be a much smaller group that will 
advise the service chief on the effect of that paper on the service than 
you would require to prepare the paper, itself. 

A lot of the service staff now serve on committees in studying the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff paper. I would anticipate that that the function 
would be taken out. 

The Cuarrman. They have all been abolished, General. 

General Braptey. Beg your pardon ? 

The Cuarrman. They have all been abolished, last week, all these 
committees. 

General Brap.ey. I say this isa step in that direction. You abolish 
those committee staff's that are no longer necessary. I think that is a 
step in anticipation of what you are doing. Maybe that could be 
done, anyway, I don’t know. General Twining would be better quali- 
fied to comment on that. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to develop that. 

Now, under the language of this bill, the services’ staff work 1 
specifically ae “and it is confined to recruiting, or ganizing, 
supplying, equipping, training, serving, mobilizing, and demobilizing. 
That isall the service staff can do. 

They take out— 
prepare such plans for the national security for the employment of the Army 
for that purpose, both separately and in conjunction with the Naval and Air 
Forces. 

Now, they take that way from the service staff now. That is trans- 
ferred to the Joint Staff. Now, the thought is running through my 
mind that that is a function that should be retained. Because it says: 

Under the direction and control of the Secretary, the Army staff shall (1) pre- 

pare such plans. 
And it is all under the direction of the Secretary of the service, and 
he can have a limitation on preparing such plans for national se- 
curity—he can tell them to go ahead. And it might be a duplication 
in one sense, but it certainly would fortify the Joint Staff, beyond 
the question of a doubt the specific viewpoint of that service. I am 
afraid we are losing the benefit of the mature consideration when we 
restrict the service of that responsibility “to prepare such plans for 
national security.” 
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Now, no longer can any one of the three services deal with that. 
That must be left within the cognizance of the Joint Staff. And even 
if it is some duplication—it is going to be slight duplication—it looks 
like to me you better have both of them doing it, instead of just having 
one do it. 

Now, I want your comment. I spoke to you about that before you 

came in here, because that disturbe me considerably. Because that is 
a very important function, in preparing plans for the national secur- 
ity. Now, are we going to leave it under the language of the bill just 
to the Joint Staff. The other services have no voice in preparing plans 
for the national security at all. They are vutkvieted A organizing, 
supplying, equipping, training, serving, mobilizing, and demobilizing. 

Now, Lam afraid we are restricting these services in their staff miek 
too much and you should probably adhere to what is already the law 
on that subject. Now, what is your comment ? 

General Braptey. Well, if it were thoroughly understood and 
spelled out in some way that such planning by the services as you 
referred to is confined to units not assigned to unified commanders, I 
would see no great objection to it, because they will have to make cer- 
tain plans involving the units which are not assigned to a unified 
commander. 

The Cuarrman. Well 

General Braptey. But I would be afraid if it were not specified, 
that they would take it upon themselves to do some planning for the 
unified commanders or the units in the unified commands which rightly 
belongs to the unified commander under the guidance of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff. 

The Cnatrman. Allright. Now the language says: 





Under the direction and control of the Secretary of the Army. 


Then the Army could limit it along the line that you just spoke about, 
without a complete repeal of it and a complete divorcement of that. 

General Braptey. Well, sir, 1 would be afraid, unless you spell it out 
very specifically, that they might take it upon themselves to do some 
planning which should be done by the Joint Chiefs, and which would 
result in planning which was not 1n accordance with the overall strate- 
gic picture and the capabilities of the units. 

The CuairMan. But that planning must be fed into the Joint Staffs. 
It can’t stand out here by itself. It must go in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff thinking. Because the Joint Chiefs of Staff are the ones that 
are doing the overall planning for the unified command. 

Mr. Bares. I think your time is up, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, sir. Thank you. Mr. Bates is recognized for 
10 additional minutes. 

Mr. Bares. General Bradley, under the new language in the case of 
the Army, you are permitted to—*prepare for such employment of the 
Army,” is the language which is used—“prepare for such employment 
of the Army,” and for such ‘ ‘recruiting, organizing,” etc. Now, won’t 
they as a matter of fact continue to do exactly what they are doing 
today, that there will not be any substantial changes take place, as 
far as the planning for the use and the employment of the Army? 
They still have to go through all 

General Braptey. I don’t know, not being there, but I would think 
they could do it and cut down on the numbers, because they no longer 
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have to draw up these plans which go up to the Joint Staff. They 
would be drawn up in the Joint Staff, itself. 

There has been some duplication in the past, I know, by planning 
in both of them, and maybe it was a good thing to a certain extent. 
But when you set up enough people on ‘the Joint Staff to really do the 
planning and work directly with the unified commanders and the uni- 
fied commanders’ staffs, I would think you would cut out some of the 
detailed work that is now done in the service staffs. 

Mr. Bares. But then those individual plans developed by the Joint 
Staff will be referred to the individual services / 

General Brapiey. Well, yes, he is always going to have some kind 
of a small staff that advises him on service matters. 

Mr. Bares. I think that some of the chiefs that testified on that 
point indicated there would be an insignificant curtailment of the 
number of their individual staffs, if any. 

(General Bradley nods.) 

Mr. Bares. I think the record will clear that point. 

General Brapitey. I wouldn’t know how that would be carried out. 
After all, you are only increasing the staff, apparently, according to 
the thinking here, by a couple of hundred. If you divide that down 
and reduce each staff by 65 you would just about have them made up. 
That would be a rather sm: ull change in the overall staff, I suppose. 

Mr. Bares. General, fhere are two other points not included in the 
bill but included in the statements by the President and others. One 
had to do with the transferability of funds. I understand that that 
will be in the budget message which will come to us for fiscal 1960, 
Do you have any comments on that at all? 

General Braver. Well, as I see it, anyone with the responsibilities 
of the Sec retary of Defense and realizing that your budget is formu- 
lated really 2 years before it is all spent, that there must be changes 
in the situation which developed during that 2 years which would 
make it desirable to have some flexibility. I wouldn’t argue how much. 
But particularly in the research and a ee field, where you 
want to drop one guided missile we will say and put emphasis on an- 
other one which has more promise, I ound ‘think you would want him 
to have some flexibility. How much, you could settle better than I. 

Mr. Bares. Now, also: we have had the question, and not contained 
in the bill, concerning the‘proposition of senior officers—not by their 
own individual services, but by the Secretary of Defense. Do you have 
any comment onthat? Do you believe that is practical / 

General Brapiey. I think the recommendation has a good psycho- 
logical effect. I have always been a very strong advocate of a strong 
Defense Department, with everybody playing on the team. I can't 
quite see why this isn’t a good thing psychologically. I don’t think 
we ought to put the emphasis on promotion of somebody who doesn’t 
play on the team. He may make an end run and make a touchdown, 
but even so he might have made two touchdowns had he gone according 
to signals. 

Actually, it is no different from what it is today. The Secretary 
of Defense passes on all recommendations for promotion before they 
go to the President. By putting in this wording I think it would have 
a psychological effect of getting people to play on the team. That is 
the only purpose 
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Mr. Bares. I think it is extremely important for them to realize they 
are playing on the team. .I think it comes with poor grace for many of 
them to go out publicly making speeches denouncing certain things. 
But, on the other hand, I think Congress is entitled to all the informa- 

tion they can possibly get from all sources, of people in responsible 
positions, so we can pass our judgment on these matters. 

General Braptey. As I understand it, there is no intent to keep 
people from expressing to committees of Congress their own personal 
views. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I think that is the intent. But the old language 
which permitted them to do that on their own initiative has been 
stricken from the bill. 

General Brapiey. Well, I think that is probably a good thing. 1 
don’t think you want to be bothered with service rivalries, unless the 
Secretary of Defense passes on it. If he si ays it is something you ought 
to discover or it is something that comes to your attention and you 
say, “Well, we want to look into it’”—but just to have people running 
to you willy-nilly with complaints, 1 think you would be willing and 
anxious to cut out also. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir; and that is the reason why I wanted it in the 
bill, because I think if you eliminate it from the bill they will be 
coming in the back door. Let them come up right up in front of the 
committee so all members of the committee can get that information. 
If he has that authority under the law he is fully covered. I don’t 
think like end runs—going to officers and meeting them in the corri- 
dors any more than you do. But if they have something to say that is 
really important, and in the interest of security of this country, we 
should be informed here. You agree with that ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. I don’t think anyone would question 
that. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, do you want some more of my time? 

The CHarrmMaNn. Are you through ? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doytr. General, because of your very distinguished service to 
our Nation as commander in the field in time of war, as well as Chief 
of the Joint Chiefs, I want to direct my 2 or 3 questions to you, bear- 
ing on these questions in event of war. . 

Of course, the questions I ask are not directed to you in time of 
peace, but in event of war, and not a small war but a big war. 

As I understand your position, it is that the chain “of command 
should be Commander in Chief, the Secretary of Defense to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is that correct ? 

General Brapiey. Well, I expressed it a little differently, sir. I 

said the Commander in Chief, to the Secretary of Defense, to the uni- 
fied commander. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, the Joint Chiefs 

General Braptey. Certainly, the Secretary of Defense would call 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff to help prepare the order. But I would 
like to think of it as a line of authority going directly from the 
Commander in Chief to the Secretary of Defense, to the unified com- 
mander and the order would be signed “By direction of the Secretary 
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of Defense,” or “By direction of the President,” and so on, “Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff,” or whoever you want to word it. 

Mr. Doris. But as I understand the unified commands, your con- 
ception is that the real head of the unified commands are the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in practice ? 

General Brapiey. Well, in practice, the Joint Chiefs transmit the 
orders for the Secretary of Defense; yes, sir. 

Mr. Doytz. Well, the Joint Chiefs 

General Braptey. They prepare the orders for his O. K. 

Mr. Doytx. Well, am I in error that the Joint Chiefs are in practice 
the heads of the unified commands? Am I inerror? 

General Braptey. Well, I don’t quite consider them that way, no, 
sir. I think the unified commander is under the command of the 
Secretary of Defense and the President. 

Mr. Doyte. All right. 

Now, in your fine statement I read you this: 

If any Chief of Staff disagrees with any recommendation to the Secretary of 
Defense, he retains the right to present his views to the Secretary of Defense 
and presumably the President. 


Now, that word “presumably” in there concerns me. 

General Braptey. I felt I ought to put it in because I didn’t feel 
qualified to state what any President might do. That would be up 
to the President, as to whether or not he would adhere. I would 
presume that the Commander in Chief would be willing to hear any 
of his military advisers, but I didn’t presume to give that answer 
forhim. MaybeI shouldn’t have used it that way. 

Mr. Doytez. I noticed that, and it concerns me because inferentially 
I take your statement to mean that any Chief of Staff could go over 
the head of the Secretary of Defense and go directly to the President. 

General Brap.ey. No, sir, that isn’t the way it would work. 

Mr. Doyte. Well, I know 

General Brapiry. Now, on a split paper, on any split paper, the 
Secretary of Defense hears the views of any Chief who does not agree 
with the paper. He hears the argument pro and con. I think if he 
thought it was of sufficient importance, he would say, “All right, you 
Chiefs go over and present this to the President,” or he might go along 
with them. 

Mr. Doyte. I know, but suppose the Secretary of Defense objected 
to the Chief of Staff going direct to the President, would you still 
think that the Chief of Staff ought to go to the President ? 

General Brapiey. I think that would be up to the President, 
whether he would want to hear him. 

Mr. Doyix. Why, of course. I understand that. Because he is 
the Commander in Chief. But is your approval of the President’s 
plan based upon the theory, inference at least, that a Chief of Staff 
could go direct to the President? Would not that interfere with the 
discipline and control by the Secretary of Defense? 

General BrapLtey. Unless he went over with the permission of the 
Secretary of Defense, I think he certainly wouldn’t want to go over 
there. 

Mr. Doyie. All right. 

General Braptey. Any more, as we said awhile ago, than we think 
it is right to come up and collar some of you men in the halls and try 
to tell tales that way. They ought to go before the whole committee. 
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In the same way, in going before the President, 1 think it ought to 
be with the consent of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Dorie. And we should not write into legislation the privilege 
of a Chief of Staff member going direct to the President over the head 
of the Secretary of Defense, unless the Secretary of Defense approved 
it ¢ 

General Brapiey. I wouldn’t think you should put that in there, 
sir, NO, sir. 

Mr. Doy.e. All right. Thank you. 

Now, I noticed another statement by you: 

In reality, the proposed legislation specifically places the direction and control 
of the Armed Forces in the hands of the President and the Secretary of Defense. 
I understand that. That is your theory and the the theory of the 
President’s bill. 

Then you go on and recite in your very fine statement that you 
heard of experiences where the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not know, 
were not informed fully in the premises of information that went 
ilirect to the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, do I understand, them—— 

General Braptey. No, sir, that isn’t what I said. I think there 
have been instances were information or requests came from a unified 
commander to the executive agent, and it was stopped in that service, 
executive agency, and did not get to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I think General Twining testified along the same line. 

Mr. Doyte. All right. 

Well, I have the language before me here. And may I ask this, 
then, is the President’s proposal in any way lessening the importance 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in your judgment? 

General Brap.tey. No, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. Asa necessary unit in the chain of command? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. So their jurisdiction and responsibility be in any way 
decreased by legislation or by Executive order, in your judgment? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

I think—to go back to your first question about the line of command, 
that in my opinion is more or less a technical one, because any orders 
issued by the Commander in Chief or the Secretary of Defense cer- 
tainly would be drawn up or plans made with advice of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I merely like to think of a chain of commond going 
through a line command, rather than a staff. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, after all, are a staff. They are not commands. [I like to think 
of the line of command distinct from the staff line. Maybe I should 
make that a little clearer in answer to your first question. 

Mr. Doyte. Now, referring to the statement again and bearing in 
mind I am asking in case of war: 

No change in the organization of his forces should be made without consultation 
of the unified commander concerned and with full knowledge of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Secretary of Defense, who are cognizant of his plan. 

Now, bearing in mind that the President’s bill proposes and empha- 
sizes that the Secretary of Defense is his agent, which we understand— 
is the agent of the Commander in Chief, in time of war, shouldn’t he 
have, or should he have, power to change the organization of a unified 
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commander’s forces in the field without bothering the unified com- 
mander ? 

General Braptey. What I am referring to there is under the present 
system—under any system, no service—let’s take the Air Force, they 
should not be able to withdraw an Air Force group from some unified 
command unilaterally, without conference with the Secretary of 
Defense or with the unified commander. And no Navy should be able 
to withdraw ships from a unified command without consultation and 
letting the Secretary of Defense know about it, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff know about it. Those are the things that have happened in 
peacetime. I suppose they might even happen in war. That is what 
I was referring to there, that no changes should be made in the com- 
position of a unified command, like the withdrawing of planes or the 
withdrawing of ships or the withdrawing of a division of Army troops, 
or something like that, without a very thorough study by the people 
who are responsible. And that is primarily the Secretar y of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Under the present system, with an executive agent, sometimes that 
has happened, where units have been withdrawn without thorough 
study by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Furthermore, information has come in—or requests have come in 
from a unified commander—which was taken care of by the executive 
agent without referring-it to the Joint Chiefs of St: aff. 

Those are the things - which would be avoided if you do away with 
executive agents and make all those dealings direct—require them to 
be direct between the unified commander and the Secretary of De- 
fense’s Office. 

Mr. Doyie. Now, may I ask this one further question : 

In time of war, should the Secretary of Defense, who generally is 
not a military- trained man, as I recall it—certainly not of continuing 
military experience, he told us; should he have the power to allocate 
and transfer functions and organizations of forces without first get- 
ting the knowledge and approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
unified commands, or will the next war be so sudden in its functioning 
that he wouldn’t have time for that in every case? 

General Brapiey. Well, I can’t conceive of a Secretary of Defense 
taking such action without consulting with his military advisers, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Dorie. Should there be any limitation on his authority to take 
any such function or any such action without the approval or knowl- 
edge of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Brapiey. Well, I think if you give him the responsibility, 
he is certainly going to make use of every agency he has to do that 
properly, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff is there for him to consult. 
Therefore, I don’t think you would have to spell that out. 

Mr. Doyte. In other words, that is in use in actual practice, with- 
out being legislated upon ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you very much. 

I yield back the rest of my time. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Doyle. 

General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General, I am just wondering how this thing is 
going to be speeded up. 
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Now, under the present concept, where we have the executive agency 
that takes care of the direction of the unified command, now ‘if we 
put that up on one further level above that—and I think you are 
thinking so far as a direct command from the Secretary of Defense to 
the unified command. However, the Joint Chiefs of Staff will defi- 
nitely enter into the picture. Supposing they have asplit paper. Will 
that not slow down the process of arriving at a decision ? 

General Braptey. Well, no more than it does now. Any time they 
have a split paper, it is taken to the Secretary of Defense to make a 
decision. After hearing both sides and all the arguments pro and con, 
he makes that decision, and then it is carried out. We are taught in 
the service that we argue until the decision is made, but the decision 
having been made, we ‘should be good soldiers and obey the order. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General Braptey. I assume that would be the way, in any split 
paper, whether it is in time of .avar or any other time, that the Sec- 
retary of Defense, having made the decision, then everyone carries 
it out. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. That I can understand so far as 
strategic planning be concerned. But I gather from this bill they 
want to give operational control over the unified commands to the 
Secretary of Defense or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, whichever you 
might say. 

There has been great stress laid on the fact that we must have rapid 
decisions. Now, in strategic planning there is ample time, in my 
judgment, so that can be worked out and split papers can be resolved. 
But when it comes to a question of operational control, it would 
appear to me that if you get into a hassle with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, you would be slowing down the process, rather than if that 
authority had been delegated to an executive agency—not necessarily 
the service Secretary. In fact, as we all know, it is the Chief of 
Staff of a service who has that responsibility and does take immediate 
action. 

General BrapLey. Well, under the present system of an executive 
agent, you don’t give the Chief of Staff of that service the right to 
make major decisions. He merely transmits them and maybe makes 
some minor orders or issues some minor orders to ensure compliance 
with the main decisions made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the 
Secretary of Defense or the President. He is not. authorized, under 
the present system, to make major decisions and save time. He merely 
is an agent, as the word implies, to transmit it. 

And I remember—to go back to Korean operations, after getting 
an order O. K.’d by the President, then I would have to go to the 
Army to have it transmitted to General MacArthur or whoever was 
in command in Korea 

Mr. Devereux. Then it is a question of where the major decision 
stops or starts, whether it is strategic or whether it is an operational 
decision. 

General Braptey. Well, in either case—if it is an operational de- 
cision, it might be made in accordance with the main strategic 

Mr. Deverevx. The overall picture. 

General Braptey. The strategic decision. But I think you will 
get. better overall cooperation if those are prepared up in the Joint 
Staff, under the guidance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, than if you 
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leave that to an executive agent. Sometimes the orders they might 
issue could be in conflict with the overall strategic thinking of all the 
unified commands considered together. 

Mr. Devereux. Would he not have had those guidelines spelled 
out for him? 

General Brapiey. Yes. I am only telling you some of the things 
that have happened. Maybe they shouldn't have h: appened, but 
they did. 

Mr. Devereux. You have no fear that. if we give operational con- 
trol to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Secretary of Defense, that we 
will, in see, start building up this huge general staff? 

Now, I don’t quarrel with the words ‘“Coener al staff,” because you 
have to have a general staff if you are going to operate as such. You 
have no fear that that will be built we ‘from time to time? 

General Braptey. No,sir. And as I stated earlier, I see no objection 
to your writing in some limitation in the bill, prov ided you understand 
that if it doesn’t work out and they can’t do the job with those numbers, 
they would feel free to come back to you, and I am ne you would 
want to hear about it and increase it, if necessary. I don’t think 
anyone has any idea of building up a huge staff for the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or Joint Staff. They don’t want it any bigger than they have 
to. Asamatter of fact, they are not up to the limit at the present time, 
as I understand it. They don’t have as many on it as the present law 
permits, 

Mr. Devereux. Well, that is one of the things—you would limit it 
simply by numbers. But you do suggest that it is possible that they 
will have to come back again and find—— 

General Brapiey. It depends on what limit you place on it. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Devereux. It is possible that the services will have to come 
back again, then, and say, “We are not able to do the job and we need 
a larger 1-section, 2-section, or 4-section.” 

General Braptey. That is possible. 

Mr. Devereux. I am glad to hear you being quite frank about it, 
because that is one of the things that has disturbed a lot of people. 
Some of the other people have suggested that “God forbid, we will 
never ask for any more, or we won't have to build it any more.” 

Now, as that builds up, however, you would naturally assume that 
they would then take over some of the functions that are now reserved 
to the various services ? 

The Cuarrman. The staff functions. 

General Braptey. Certainly the plans—the more the detailed 
plans, and the issuing of orders would be prepared by the Joint Staff 
for the Secretary of Defense, instead of being prepared down in the 
executive agency. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gubser, any questions ? 

Mr. Gusser. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Morris, any questions ? 

Mr. Morris. Very short. 
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The Cuainman, All right. 

Mr. Morris. General, we are all very familiar with your background, 
and we know of your great, distinguished career, not only as a great 
military leader but a great American citizen, and your very wonderful 
attitude. There are some things that are disturbing, however, to all 
of us, I know they are to me, in regard to this bill as it is written. We 
are trying to probe and find out just where we are on it. 

I think we all recognize that some legislation is in point. The ques- 
tion is just what kind of legislation. 

Now, let me ask you this. ‘This is a very short statement of yours, 
but to me is a very important statement. I would just like to get a 
little further explanation of it. 

On page 1 of your written statement you say : 

“T believe the defense organization must be studied from the view- 
point ‘Is it effective in wartime as well as in time of peace?’ 

Now, is it your position that we ought to have the same kind of mili- 
tary setup in time of peace as in time © f war? 

General Braptey. I wouldn’t make it quite that general. I would 
say you must have a setup which will function effectively on the out- 
break of an emergency. 

I wouldn’t go so far as to say you can foresee all the difficulties and 
draw up an organization now which would function during a whole 
war. It never has. I wouldn’t go so far as to say it would in the 
future. But I would hope that the organization you end up with will 
be effective on D-day in any emergency and can operate for whatever 
time necessary to bring out any faults in it and make the necessary 
changes in it. 

Mr. Morris. That is a very good answer, except I don’t believe you 
quite got the significance of ‘what I was asking. Maybe you did. 
Maybe I do not get the significance of your answer. But the point. is 
this: Do you think that the Congress ought to give the same power to 
the President of the United States as to the Secretary of Defense and 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in peacetime as they would give in time of 
war ¢ 

General Brap.iey. I think that you would probably give them greater 
freedom as to spending of funds and that sort of thing j in an emergency 
than you would be willing to or that you should give them possibly in 
peacetime. 

I was referring here to the command setup. If you will notice, lL 
have tried to confine myself to the command setup. And I think that 
the command setup—in other words, the direct line of command from 
the President to the Secretary of Defense to the unified commands— 
should be in being, with the necessary staff to start operating on D-day, 
if necessary. You may have to increase it, surely, after D-day. But 
whatever you provide now must be one that will function at the outset 
of an emergency. 

Maybe I have misunderstood your point, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Well, let me take just a moment, because I know our 
time is running out on us. 

For instance, I know you would not agree to this as peacetime. The 
Constitution says that the srivilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended unless | when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, “the 
public safety requires it.” 

Of course, you wouldn’t be for that in time of peace, would you ¢ 
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General Brap.tey. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Cert an not. But it does obtain in time of war, or 
may obtain in time of wa 

Now, here, the last mee is this, and I come to this point. On 
page: 3 of your statement you said this: 

In reality, the proposed legislation specifically— 

I want to emphasize the word “specifically "— 

places the direction— 

now I want toemphasize the word “direction” — 

and control of the Armed Forces in the hands of the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Now, under the Constitution it is the duty of the Congress to raise 
and support armies. The President is the Commander in Chief and 
he does have control of the armies that the Congress raises. And the 
Constitution further says that the Congress has the power to make 
rules for the Government and regulation of the land and naval forces. 
The Congress has that power. But when you say in your statement, 
“In reality the proposed legislation places the direction and the con- 
trol,” you are adding, I think, to the power of the President. The 
President has the power to control the Army after Congress has set 
it up, but when you say he should have power and the bill gives him 
power to direct, I think you are bordering closer on the proposition of 
the Congress losing control of the duty that devolves upon the Congress 
to make the rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. 

General Brapiey. Well, I assure you I never had anything in mind 
which would deprive the Congress of any of their responsibility. | 
was merely trying to point out here that the purpose was to provide 
a direct chain of command from the President to the forces in the 
field. Maybe I should have used the words “strategic direction,” or 
some other qualifying words. There was never any intent to deprive 
the Congress of its constitutional powers and responsibilities. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

General Bradley, I want to compliment you on your testimony this 
morning. To me, it has been extremely effective. Secondly, you 
have not evaded a question nor an issue. And I might also say that 
I am impressed by the fact that from your background of knowledge 
and military experience you made many explan: itions to make your 
point very clear. 

One thing here I want to understand clearly, in closing this, now. 
It is that you agree heartily with the President’s proposals; you 
support them ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir, and particularly the purpose of it 

Mr. Becker. The purpose of it. 

General Brapitey. As I said, I am staying away from the technical 
wording. 

Mr. Becker. The language. 

General Braptey. The language. 
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Mr. Brecker. We know and have admitted time and time again, and 
so have the other witnesses, that we are in language trouble here. 

General Braptey. I am in hearty agreement with the purpose of 
the legislation. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Now, in summing it all up, then, General, the purpose of this is to 
put in effect now cert: iin things, in streamlining operations, or assist 
them, that you would have to do if an emergency was declared tomor- 
row, or war. 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. In other words, get them working now, get the sys- 
tem working now, and not wait until war is declared or an emergency, 
in order for the President to start issuing orders to start doing cer- 
tain things. You are trying to do them now. Is that the idea of 
the proposal ? 

General Braptey. That is the idea 

Mr. Becker. I am certainly for them, General. I agree with you 
wholeheartedly. 

The Carman. Mr. Smart, have you, or Mr. Blanford, any ques- 
tions you want to ask ¢ 

Mr. Smart. I have 2 or 3 I would like to ask for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuairman. All right, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. On the question of research and development, Gen- 
eral Bradley, you have stated that you feel that the new Director of 
caro ob h and Engineering should have overall supervision of the re- 

earch and development programs of the three services, plus the Di- 
renlor of the Advanced Research Projects Agency. Is that your posi- 
tion, sir? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. I think he should be the adviser to the 
Secretary of Defense in all research matters, with the authority to 
coordinate them to whatever extent the Secretary thinks is fit. 

Mr. Smart. And the purpose, I take it, would be to prevent over- 
lapping and duplication in the research and development efforts of 
the respective services ? 

General Braptey. Yes; not only to do that, but to make sure 
that there is a free interchange between services of progress made 
so that. the other services or other projects can make use of what has 
already been learned. 

Mr. Smarr. As, an administrative proposition, would you feel that 
we should retain contract authority in the Director of the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency and also give contractual authority to the 
Director of Research and Engineering ? 

General Brapiey. I am afraid I have not studied that question to 
a point where I am qualified to answer it, sir. 

Mr. Smart. You do realize, General Bradley, that this bill would 
grant contractual and procurement authority to the Director of Re- 
search and Engineering, who is going to have supervision over the 
Director of the Advance ed Research Projects Agency, and that if we 
should enact the proposal as presented, we would have created a pro- 
curement authority in 2 different agencies, 1 of which is subservient 
to oo other? Do you think that that, asa general proposition, is de- 
sirable ? 
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General Brapiey. Well, you often have procurement authority in 
one agent which is under ‘another one, but I would always think the 
superior agency would furnish the guidance for the junior one. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, if it does, if it furnishes the guidance, does it 
need the authority for procurement? In other w ords, General Brad- 
ley, I only reflect this concern. 

‘General Braptey. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. We are trying and we have heard here both in the 
missiles investigation and during the course of the present inquiry 
that there is an administrative jungle in the Department of Defense, 
at the Assistant Secretary level and upstairs after you leave the mili- 

tary departments. It would seem automatic if you are going to 
grant procurement authority both to the Director of the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency and to the Director of Research and Engi- 
neering, you have actually then become a party to further duplication 
and wasteful effort. 

General Braptey. Well, I wouldn’t think so, as long as one is under 
the other one. 

The Cuarrman. But they should both have contract authority at 
the OD level. Why shouldn’t you just have one contract authority at 
that level ? 

Mr. Smart. For that purpose. 

General Braptey. I should think if you give it to the senior, with 
any right to delegate it to a junior, it would take care of it. But I 
don’t know w hy 

Mr. Smarr. That is good. 

The Cuarrman. If they did it that way. But unfortunately, it is 
not proposed to do it that way. It is proposed they both have con- 
tract authority. 

General Braptey. I may be speaking out of school, Mr. Chairman, 
but just as a matter of organization— — 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General Brapiey. Of or ganization, I would think that any time you 
give procurement authority to a senior, with the right to delegate it 
to whomever he sees fit, he could delegate it to someone else. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to go next, General Bradley, to the dis- 
cussion that has been had here about functions. 

You recognize, of course, that the National Security Act, in broad 
terms, spells out functions for each of the separate departments. In 
the case of the Army, it is to train and be prepared to initiate sus- 
tained land combat. You are well aware of that, having come from 
the Army. Can you visualize in the Department of Defense today 
any other department having that capability? Could anyone besides 
the Army today engage in sustained land warfare ? 

General Braptey. Well, the only trouble with that wording 
actually, the Army doesn’t carry on land warfare. It furnishes the 
means by which a unified commander carries on the warfare. 

Mr. Smarr. Nevertheless, there will remain the necessity to have 
the capability to engage in sustained land warfare; will there not ? 

General Braptey. | wouldn’t think so in that wording. He cer- 
tainly has to furnish combatant units to the unified commander. He 
has to be prepared to support them logistically, with personnel and 
other ways. 
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Mr. Smarr. I am getting at this: You couldn’t expect the Army to 
fight on the sea, or in antisubmarine warfare; you can’t expect them 
to engage in strategic bombing. 

General Braptey. I don’t think anyone would so consider. 

Mr. Smarr. Certainly not. So it would seem to me that there re- 
mains some validity to the broad roles and missions which are ac- 
tually in the law stated as functions, as set forth for the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps, Have they lost their 
validity ? 

General Braptey. No, sir, except, as I have stated to your chair- 
man, it might be interpreted that there is a dual responsibility; that 
the Army is responsible for fighting the land battle, and under an- 
other interpretation, someone else—the unified commander, under the 
direction of the Secretary of Defense, is responsible for it. 

Mr. Smart. Well, let’s—— 

General Braptey. I would hate to leave any wording in there 
which someone might interpret to mean that the Secretary of the 
Army is responsible for the carrying on of*the land battle. He isn’t. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, let’s go to the specifics of the broad roles and 
missions, recognizing that the law says functions, which is the broad 
character. 

(General Bradley nods. ) 

Mr. Smart. We go down to spelling out what a given service will 
do within the broad statutory lanainnee and then we get down to 
functions papers. And they spell out, do they not, the specific things 
which a given service is charged with doing in the overall role and 
mission assigned by law. That is true, is it not, sir? 

General Braptey. Yes. And if you will—excuse me. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smart. Go ahead, if you have something to add. 

General Brapiey. I was going to say if you say the Army is re- 
sponsible for the organizing, equipping, training, and so forth, of 
land units, that is one thing. But to say that they are responsible for 
carrying on land warfare—I don’t believe the Secretary of the Army 
is responsible for that any more. In the old days, yes. When there 
was a very clear-cut distinction between fighting on land and fighting 
on sea, you might well spell them out. But now that you have unified 
commands and no one can fight a battle any more with just one serv- 
ice, I just can’t conceive of any size battle being fought by any one 
service. 

Mr. Smart. Well 

General Braptry. Why should you hold the Army responsible for 
fighting the land battle ? 

Mr. Smart. Well, General Bradley, would you ever assign six 
divisions to a unified command if you did not expect them to engage 
in land warfare? 

General Brapiey. No, but I would make sure that he had the other 
supporting arms to help him carry out the mission. 

Mr. Smart. Yes; but regardless of the arms which you would as- 
sign from the separate services, the Army within that unified com- 
mand and subject to the operational control of the unified command, 
they would be expected to engage in sustained land warfare, if that 
became necessary within that unified command; would it not? 
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General Brapiey. I would say that is pretty much of a play on 
words, if you say the Secretary of the Army is going to be responsible 
for land warfare. 

Mr. Smart. Not the Secretary of the Army. 

General BrapLey Department of the Army, either one. 

Mr. Smart. Not the Department of the Anny. The Army forces 
assigned to a unified command, would they not be expected to engage 
in gr round warfare ? 

General Braptey. Surely. The Joint Chiefs of Staff wouldn’t be 
so foolish as to assign them there if they didn’t expect some land 
warfare. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct, sir, and that is the reason why I am 
having difficulty understanding why it is of such overwhelming 
importance that we repeal the broad function of the Army as stated 
in the law today. Because when General Taylor was the witness, 
I asked him how many functions had been determined in the Key 
West agreement and the other functions papers—how many had been 
assigned to the Department of the Army. He said about 93, 94, or 
95, in that magnitude. 

Now, every single one of those were determined under the authority 
of the Secretary “of Defense, which exists in law today, and which 
is not repealed in anything. Does that not give the Secretary of 
Defense, if he will just consider the problem and then make his de- 
cision—does that not give him all of the authority he needs to clarify 
these fuzzy areas? 

General Brapitey. Well, apparently it hasnt in the past. There 
have been people that argued the other way, that there was a dual 
responsibility. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, with no intent to be unkind to anyone, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether or not the law is fuzzy or whether or not 
there is reluctance on the part of those with the authority to make 
the decisions when they need to be made. That seems to be the area 
of controversy today. 

You made a point a while ago, General Bradley, with reference to 
the chief of the military service, that is the time that he had to give 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

You stated that you hoped that the committee would not only write 
into the law the authority to delegate his authority to his vice chief of 
staff, but also to delegate his responsibility. Do I infer from that 
there would be a reluctance on the part of, we will say, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army to delegate the authority without the responsibil- 
ity since he would remain responsible for the acts of his vice chief if 
he did not have the authority to delegate his responsibility ? 

General Braptey. Well, that is not a very clear-cut line of demar- 
cation. 

You, as a Chief of Staff of a service, have to delegate a lot of 
authority to your subordinates. You retain the responsibility that 
they are carried out properly. And as long as the chief of service, 
that is the Chief of Staff ofa service has that responsibility, and he 
has to answer to you and to the President and others for the proper 
carrying out of them, he is going to spend a lot of them in checking 
to see what the people to whom he has given authority have carried 
out their duties in a way that he can be very clear in his mind that 
his responsibility has been carried out. 
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Mr. Smarr. The reason I raise the point is that it seems within my 
limited knowledge and memory of military matters—it 1s axiomatic 
that a commander can delegate authority but can’t delegate responsi- 
bility. 

General Braptey. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Hasn’t that been your historical understanding of those 
two terms, General ? 

General Braptey. Absolutely. As a commander you are respon- 
sible for everything that happens, regardless of what it is. That is 
my general understanding. 

Mr. Smart. One final general question. You, of course, both dur- 
ing your military service and since then, having been in close contact 
with the military services, are well aware of the weapons which we 
have today and which are scheduled for the future. Let me ask you 
now, General Bradley, do you now foresee the day when we will have 
or should have a single service, with a single uniform and a single 
concept ? 

General Braptey. I don’t see that in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Smart. Thank you,sir. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Blandford, have you any questions? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir, very briefly. 

General, which combatant functions would you transfer, abolish, 
reassign or consolidate ? 

General Braptey. I don’t know of any right now. 

Mr. BiaNnprorp. Well, then, can you give us any examples of any of 
these functions that would have to be very quickly transferred, abol- 
ished, consolidated or reassigned in order to improve the hasty de- 
cision or quick decision process ? 

General Braptry. I don’t know of any at this time. But as the 
development of weapons progresses, you may well come up with a 
weapon which will cover what we now think of as missions of all 
three services. You may get one weapon that will serve for all three 
of them. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then don’t you think we could handle that situa- 
tion just as well, to have Congress, if necessary, determine the func- 
tion? In other words, the authority requested in this bill is that the 
Secretary of Defense shall have the authority, as has been referred 
to, to repeal any laws that Congress has made in connection with 
combatant functions, and then if Congress wants to override the 
repeal, they must pass a law to prevent the Secretary of Defense from 
taking that action, and then if the President vetoes that bill, they 
must override the veto by a two-thirds vote. 

Now if there aren’t any hasty decisions that have to be made, 
shouldn’t the normal legislative process be the avenue by which this 
should be done? , 

General Brapiry. I think some of these are so small that you 
wouldn’t want to fool with them and take up the time of your 
Congress. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, shouldn’t the Congress decide whether they 
are too small to fool with them, basically? I mean isn’t that basically 
the function of Congress to determine? 
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General Brapiry. I would hope that you would feel that you had 
a Secretary of Defense whom you as the Congress approved, and 
confirmed and would have enough confidence in him and place re- 
sponsibility on him for fighting a war or a battle, and that you would 
give him the authority to make these minor changes, without the 
delay which might be involved. 

I don’t foresee that he is going to make any radical changes. I 
don’t think anyone has any idea of doing away with one service or 
another. I think, having participated in the discussion with the 
Secretary of Defense, they have in mind little things that may come 
up from time to time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then it is not going to be a question of winning 
or losing the next war. So, therefore, the elimination, the abolition, 
transfer, or consolidation of combatant functions, involves such minor 
things that it is not involved in the whole issue here. It is just a 
little thing and really doesn’t go to the heart of the issue. 

General Brapiry. Well, it might become big things in case of a 
war. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Then if it is a big thing, then perhaps Congress 
ought to be involved in it. 

eneral Brapiey. In case of a war they might become big things. 
I can’t conceive of any Secretary of Defense making big changes 
certainly without coming up and consulting the committees of Con- 
gress first. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now is there anything in the bill to prevent the 
President from establishing a unified training command or a unified 
service command or a unified planning command ? 

General Brapiey. Nothing in it that prohibits it as far as I know 
and there might very well be occasions when he would want to do it. 
For example, if you have one guided missile that is serving all three 
services, it might be a good idea to establish one training center to 
train rocketeers for this particular rocket or guided missile which is 
is going to serve all three services and have all services going there 
tothe school. I don’t see anything wrong with that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, do you think we should have one concept of 
defense or one theory of defense or do you think that it is incumbent 
upor. the Nation to develop different concepts and different theories 
to meet the different conditions that we may face in the future? 

General Braptey. Well, the Joint Chiefs of Staff should have plans 
to meet different conditions—an all-out war involving strategic bomb- 
ing and limited war. 

Nr. Brianprorp. So you think we should have different doctrines 
and different concepts? 

General Braptey. Certainly. The Joint Chiefs would have to 
make different plans. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. Thank you, General. 

Now you mentioned the German general staff and in stating or dis- 
cussing the German general staff you said you think it was really 
nonsense to talk about it. 

I would like to read to you just briefly from a United States War 
Department publication, Handbook on German Military Forces. It 
is a training manual E30-451. The first sentence is as follows: 


The basic principle under the German military system is unity of command. 
This principle is exemplified in the highest as well as the lower echelons. Under 
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this system the Army, Navy, and Air Force are regarded as branches of a single 
service, the Wehrmacht, headed by the Armed Forces High Command, Oberkom- 
mando Wehrmacht. 

I mention that merely because you can see where we got the genesis 
of this possibility of the German high command system being adopted, 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. I don’t know who wrote that. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I don’t, either, General. 

General Braptey. I might quote, if it hasn’t already been quoted, 
from General Zimmerman of the German Army. Has that been 
quoted to the committee / 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, that has been quoted. 

General Brapiey. You can see that they had a different view. I 
would like to point out the so-called OKW, the Supreme Staff of the 
German High Command, was not picked because of their efficiency in 
the three services. They were picked because of their loyalty politi- 
cally to Hitler; I wouldn’t like to hold that OKW up as a good exam- 
ple for us to follow. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I mentioned it merely because you can see what 
we had to go by, was an Army training manual. 

Now when the Joint Chiefs become responsible for operations in 
unified commands, will this not in effect give them less time for stra- 
tegic planning? If they are going to ‘ave to be concerned with 
operations, how are they going to devote more time to strategic plan- 
ning ¢ 

General Braptey. Well, actually in issuing the orders to the unified 
commander, they are seeing that the plans which they have drawn 
up under the present scheme by the Joint Chiefs of Staff are being 
varried out. 

I think it is very fine to have the people that draw up the plans then 
be responsible in a way tor the execution of them and the necessary 
orders be issued to carry out the execution of the plans. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, would I be correct or incorrect in stating 
that one of the purposes of the proposed legislation is to deempha- 
size the two-hat status of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to give them, 
more or less, less duties with their own service and more duties with 
the Joint Chiefs? 

General Brapiey. I would say they still have the two hats. It is 
merely a question of the division of time when they wear one instead 
of the other. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you strongly recommend—lI don’t want to 
put words in your mouth, General, but would you strongly recom- 
mend that the Joint Chiefs of Staff retain the two-hat status? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So that we never separate responsibility from 
planning, or responsibility from execution of those shan’ 

General Brap.ey. I think that is not a very good statement, I 
wouldn’t agree with it stated that way. Actually the service Chiefs 
of Staff do not carry out the plans. The unified commanders carry 
them out. They have responsibility for supporting them logistically 
and otherwise. I wouldn't want to agree the way you stated it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. 

General Brapiey. Carrying them out. Because actually the uni- 
fied commander carries out the plan. 
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Mr. Bianvrorp. To what extent do you think that a chief of a serv- 
ice should be responsible for the manner in which his forces perform 
within unified commands ? 

General Brapiey. To the extent of training and proper equipping 
of weapons, 

Mr. Buianprorp. But not beyond that. 

General Braptey. Well, personnel control, discipline, and such 
things as that. 

Mr. Buianprorp. How about 

Gneral Braptey. But he should not be held responsible individually 
for the proper tactical employment of them. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No; but he would be responsible for the manner 
in which Army troops, for example, implement Army doctrine. 

General Braptey. Yes; I think that is part of training. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Does not that then go back to the question of the 
Army staff having to have some responsibility in the law for staff 
planning with regard to the implementation of Army doctrine, other 
than logistical support, mobilization, and supply ? 

Gener ‘al Brapiey. That is all included in training, I think. And, 
of course, we all realize that no matter how well a unit is trained, it 
may not necessarily function effectively in battle right at the be- 
ginning. ; 

Mr. Brianprorp. But you would not confine the Army Chief of 
Staff just to the responsibility for training ?¢ 

General Braver. No. There are other things, and it is spelled 
out in the bill, what he is responsible for. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, again, my point is: To what extent do you 
think the Army Chief of Staff should be responsible for the exe- 
cution of those components that are in the Unified Command? Don’t 
you think the Chief of Sta ff of the Army, for example, should have— 
should be responsible—let’s put it this way—supposing that there 
is another conflict similar to Korea and there is another shortage of 
ammunition, that we heard about during Korea, and that shortage 
happens to be in the Army. 

Who should be responsible for that? Who should be held account- 
able for it? 

General Braptey. The Army is responsible under this wording, for 
the proper support of their units after assigned to a combat command, 
or unified command. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How about the manner in which troops perform 
within a unified command ? 

General Brapiey. I would say that if he turns over to the unified 
commander a unit which is well trained, equipped, disciplined, and 
with good morale, and the other things that go with it, it 1s up to the 
unified commander then to make it work in combat. 

I might cite an example where I got a division in my army overseas 
which was one of the best trained units that was ever shipped out of 
the United States, and yet when it got in combat, it fell down for 
some reason bey ond the ‘control of the Army apparently at the time, 
but which showed up only in combat and which I as a combat com- 
mander had to correct on the spot. 

I couldn’t hold the Army or anybody else responsible for the fact 
it didn’t function after it got in combat. Something you couldn’t 
foresee. But the unified commander can correct that ai the time. 
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Mr. Brianprorpd. One final question, General. Do you think that 
the Chief of Staff of the Army should retain his right to send to the 
unified commands inspector general teams which will infringe upon 
the authority, perhaps, of the extent of the unified commander, but 
those inspector general teams should be allowed to go to those unified 
conan to criticize Army performance 4 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Fine. 

General Brapiey. Because he has an Army component, let’s say, in 
that Unified Command, and he should be concerned with the dis- 
cipline and morale. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He should be responsible for the performance of 
those troops ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gubser, any questions ? 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. I just want to 
get this into the record. I want to reread one sentence from this Hand- 
book on German Military Forces that Mr. Blandford read. That 
sentence reads : 

The head of the OKW is a cabinet member and represents the joint interest 
of the three branches with respect to the other departments of the Government. 

Now if you applied this to the proposal under this legislation, Gen- 
eral Twining would be a member of the President’s Cabinet, and I 
don’t think there could be anything more farfetched than that. 

The CHairman. Thank you very much. 

General, on behalf of the committee, I want to thank you for your 
testimony and for the aid and assistance you have rendered us. We 
will excuse you with the thanks of the committee. 

General Brap.ey. It is a pleasure to be with you. 

Mr. Smart. 2 o’clock. 

The CHatrman. Now we will take a recess until 2 o’clock when Ad- 
miral Radford will be requested to testify. Thank you, General. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the committee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHairman. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Smart, has the questions and answers been officially put in the 
record, from the Department ? 

Mr. Smart. The three large questions and answers? 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. They have been officially put in the record ? 

Mr. Smart. They have been put in, last Thursday or Friday. 

The CHarrmMan. I desire to put in the record a memorandum with 
reference to single procurenment, and I had Mr. Courtney prepare a 
preface to the authority now in law for single procurement, and the 
amount of work that is being done by the single procurement. 

I notice in this statement that under single procurement the Army 
procured 127 different things, the Department of the Navy 96, and 
the Department of the Air Force 12, and General Services 11. And 
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for the 6-month period from July 1, 1957, until December 31, 1957, 
single procurement agencies purchased $1,269,194,000, in single pro- 
curement. 


(The memorandum follows :) 
85TH CONGRESS, 
House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS, 
Monday, May 5, 1958. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHAIRMAN 


QuAERE. Is the Secretary of Defense proscribed or limited by existing law in 
setting up a single-manager system of procurement? 

ANSWER. He is not limited by law and has, in fact, set up single-manager 
procurement in four areas. 

The quaere follows a colloquy appearing in volume 3, page 331, of the testi- 
mony of Secretary McElroy on April 24, 1958 (exhibit 1, attached). 

The law prescribes the duties of the Secretary of Defense in section 2201, 
chapter 131, title 10, United States Code, as follows: 

“The Secretary of Defense shall, in support of strategic and logistic plans— 

“(3) assign procurement responsibilities among the military departments ; 

““(5) plan for the greatest practicable allocation. on the basis of procure- 
ment by a single procurement agency, of the authority to buy technical 
supplies and common use items used by each of the Armed Forces; 

“(7) determine priorities for the segments of the military procurement 
programs ; - 

“(8) supervise subordinate agencies created to consider matters covered 
by this section ; 

“(9) regroup, combine, or dissolve interservice agencies operating in the 
fields of procurement, production, and distribution, so as to promote effi- 
ciency and economy ;” 

Additionally, section 2202 provides that: “Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, an Officer or agency of the Department of Defense may obligate 
funds for procuring * * * or for related functions of supply management, only 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. The purpose of this 
Section is to achieve the efficient economical, and practical operation of an 
integrated supply system to meet the needs of the military departments without 
duplicate or overlapping operations or functions.” 

Thus, the authority is not only mandatory (sec. 2201), but carries with it 
(sec. 2202) control over funds used by the subordinate departments, since funds 
may be used only under regulation prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The single supply management system has been in use under the provisions of 
law. There are at present four single manager systems for procurement and 
distribution as follows: 

1. For medical supplies, DOD Directive 5160.16. 

2. For clothing and textiles, DOD Directive 5160.15. 

3. For subsistence, DOD Directive 5160.11. 

4. For petroleum, DOD Directive 5160.18. 

In the last 6 months of calendar year 1957, there was purchased by these 4 
single managers $1,269,194,000 in material. 

Coordinated procurement is directed by section IV of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations. 

It should be noted that the authority of the Secretary of Defense is in addi- 
tion to the separate authority of the Secretaries of the military department 
contained in section 2308 of Title 10. This section authorizes these service 
Secretaries (in the absence of action by the Secretary of Defense) to make such 
inter- or intra-service assignments under the Armed Services Procurement Act 
of 1947; and provides for the “Head of an agency” to delegate within his depart- 
ment or for the Heads of two or more agencies, by agreement, to delegate or 
to create joint or combined offices. 

The law and the Armed Services Procurement Regulations are implemented 
by Department of Defense Directive 4115.1, latest revision March 18, 1957 
(attached exhibit 2) in which 4 single-manager procurements are set up: 
127 assignments have been made to Army, 96 to Navy, 12 to Air Force, and 11 
to General Services Administration. 
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All these service assignments are within the authority of existing law and 
regulations. 

It should be observed that the textile agency now located in Philadelphia, 
was originally set up at the insistence of this committee in 1952 under a slightly 
different name. It was dissolved in 1953 and reestablished at Philadelphia in 
1957. 

Thus, the single-manager system is not only authorized by law but is being 
used by the Secretary of Defense. 

It is not possible without excessive expense to report the dollar value of the 
246 items purchased by single-service procurement by DOD Directive 4115.1. 
However, these purchases were made from a total of $1,924,666,000 of procure- 
ments (not specifically identified) within the last 6 months of calendar year 
1957. 

In addition, the single manager system has long been recognized and used 
within the authority of the Secretary of Defense; and single purchase assign- 
ment has been recognized and used within the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense. For example: 

In reporting to Congress under Public Law 436, now section 2455, chapter 145 
of title 10, United States Code, the Secretary of Defense has reported semi- 
annually to the Congress of the use of single-procurement management and 
has expressed his enthusiasm for Public Law 436 sponsored by this committee 
which authorized a single identification of supply items, without which a single 
management procurement system would be impossible. 

In his eighth report to Congress for the first 6 months of 1956, the Secre- 
tary of Defense said: 

“Yet it is readily apparent in considering major supply management im- 
provement programs, that the existence of a common language is a substantial 
contributing factor and, in some cases, an almost indispensable basis for the 
programs.” 

Note that the Secretary was not concerned with his authority. 

Continuing, he stated: 

“The single-manager concept of supply operation has not been restricted to 
a single commodity. The Secretary of Defense, on January 31, 1956, announced 
his decision to extend the plan ‘to cover additional common-use items,’ with the 
announced purpose of promoting ‘increased economies in the utilization of 
manpower, materiel, and services.’ ” 

In his ninth report to Congress on January 30, 1957, the Secretary of De- 
fense reported that “The single-manager system, alone, requires utilization 
(of catalog data) in all functional areas.” And, he continued, DOD Directive 
4140.6 “was followed by the military departments’ publication of the Joint 
Army-Navy-Marine Corps-Air Force agreement on interservice supply support. 
This agreement established an Interservice Supply Support Committee com- 
posed of the supply managers.” 

Nowhere has it been suggested by the Department of Defense that there is 
a need for further legal authority for the Secretary of Defense in this matter. 

In view of the foregoing, it is clear that new legislation is not required to 
establish— 

(a) Single-manager purchasing ; 
(b) Single service coordinated procurement ; 
(ce) Assigned or joint or coordinated procurements. 


CONCLUSION 


The answer to the quaere, then, is— 

(1) That additional legislation is not needed to authorize or establish 
single manager procurement, coordinated procurement, or joint procure- 
ment; and 

(2) that, in fact and in practice, single manager procurement is now and 
has been employed by the Secretary of Defense. He is not proscribed by 
law from extending it to additional categories of either technical or com- 
mon-use items. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JouHN J. Courtney, Special Counsel. 
Enclosures: 

1. Excerpt from committee record of April 24, 1958, page 331. 

2. Categories of materiel purchased by a single service and comparison 

with total procurement for 6-month period. 
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3. Single manager procurement directives and dollar value thereof. 
4. Section IV, Armed Services Procurement Regulations. 
5. DOD Instruction 4115.1. 


[Vol. 3, p. 331, April 24, 1958] 


Mr. Osmers. Now, I want to ask you, Mr. Secretary, do you feel that the plan 
as suggested answers the demand to end competition in supply, to end compe- 
tition that is dangerous and wasteful in research and development for the new 
weapons, and does the dual allegiance criticism of the Joint Chiefs get answered 
in this plan? 

Secretary McE.roy. Let me take those in order. 

On the procurement side, one of the things that we want clarification in the 
law for is that we may continue to carry still further, and without any doubt 
about this being fully authorized by law, the single manager form of procure- 
ment under which we can take items which are susceptible to a single manager 
handling—that is, things which are quite common in their procurement appli- 
cability to the various services—and assign them to a single service, one service 
or another, for the handling. 

In one case it may be Army; one, Navy; and one, Air Force. 

But whichever one is selected to do this would do it for all services. 

There has been some question as to the legal justification of this for certain 
types of activity. And some—in fact, all of the doubts there might be on that 
score would be removed if this legislation is passed. 

Now, on the score of the avoidance of overlapping in research and develop- 
ment, I talked to that point on a number of questions. 

We think the Director of Defense Research and Engineering, if he functions 
as we expect him to to—and that is our responsibility, to see that he does do 
as good a job as he can—he should be successful in eliminating overlapping in 
the research programs of the various services, and the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency, which are the four parts of the Department which actually engaged 
in various research and development programs. 

His authority, we think, is completely adequate. In fact, we put it in on a 
very flat basis, that he would have supervision of all research and development 
projects that are carried on within the Department of Defense, and we think 
that, with that authority, he should be able to eliminate the duplication which 
has been at the root of a good deal of difficulty in the new-weapons field. This 
would not only be in new weapons, but it would be in any part of our research 
and development program. 

Now, on this point of the members of the Joint Chiefs wearing the two hats, 
and can they then really both serve the single purpose of unified planning, and 
unified direction of the combat forces and provide the leadership of their own 
services; this had a great deal of discussion by our consultants. We had strong 
views both ways. There were strong views which said that you should separate 
the men who did the planning; the members of your Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
be completely separated from the services. 

It was thought that this might very well be the last tour of duty of these indi- 
viduals that would serve, and that they would do the planning and that the 
Chiefs of the services then would do their leadership of their own forces and 
that would be all that they would do. 

We rejected that concept on the basis that we believe that, if a man who is 
making the plans is not only responsible for the creation of the plans but is also 
responsible for the successful implementation of those plans through his service, 
you will get a better grade of planning as well as a better grade of competition 
of those plans. 

That was the reason that we went the way of a retention of the Chiefs of the 
services as members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Of categories of material purchased by a single service for the use of other 
services, there are the following assignments: 

To Department of the Army, 127. 

To Department of the Navy, 96. 

To Department of the Air Force, 12. 

To General Services Administration, 11. 
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COMPARISON 


For 6-month period beginning July 1, 1957, ending December 31, 1957: 


SinSiS-ASOUCY. DTOCURGMOR Gs 6 << ccccniscceeninpsereemncidtenenisemacesenntninen $1, 269, 194, 000 
Air Force (aircraft, related items, and missiles) _.....________ 3, 702, 280, 000 

Navy: 
Saree ' Of Wie io a ed 296, 628, 000 
Bares OF Alt... a cecvedccnndbsdee teas es oe 1, 274, 142, 000 
ARGID. ROOMS seemed tin Ralsnnih: cuskpabanin tal is athnie Deel id eile 375, 292, 000 
Pa CR initia nincial thst nnegcieca deste t:Binidieanesaes eee 1, 924, 666, 000 
Total DOD purchiage@.26s600262024..5 42 SUE ee. 8, 842, 202, 000 


Exclusive of aircraft, missiles, ships, and ordnance 65.94 percent is purchased 
by a single agency. 
The single-manager system of procurement for the three services is in opera- 
tion for— 
(a) Textiles. 
(b) Medical supplies. 
(c) Petroleum. 
(d) Subsistence. 
The assignment was made pursuant to title 10, United States Code, chapter 
131, section 2201, and the obligation of funds made under section 2202. 
Following is a list of the directives by number and of the procurement of 
supplies by these single managers in the last 6 months of calendar year 1957: 





1. Medical supplies, DOD Directive 5160.16_.._.___._---_----_----- $8, 444, 000 
2. Clothing, textiles, DOD Directive 5160.15__________-__.________ 103, 700, 000 
3. Subsistence, DOD Directive 5160.11........=.........s.---.- 356, 000, 000 
4. Petroledm, DOD Directive. 610018.....222..-- none nedinciinden~ 801, 050, 000 

"Potet: ok be ph ea eh Aas Ros She OD 1, 269, 194, 000 


In addition to the single-manager assignements, Department of Defense Direc- 
tive 4115.1, dated March 18, 1957, recapitulates and assigns, on pages 6 to 55, 
purchase assignments for various categories of materiel assigned to the seperate 
sere to be purchased for the other services or to the General Services Admin- 
stration. 

Part IV, Armed Services Procurement Regulations, implement sections 2201 
and 2202 of title 10. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, our next witness 
this afternoon is Admiral Radford. 

Admiral, the Armed Services Committee is conducting an investiga- 
tion in regard to reorganization of the Department of ‘Defense under 
the authority given it by House Resolution No. 67. Therefore, I will 
have to respectfully request that you take the oath. 

The evidence you shall give the Armed Services Committee on the 
question of reorganization of the Department of Defense shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Admiral Raprorp. It will. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, you may be seated. 

Admiral, have you any statement you desire to submit to the Armed 
Services Committee with reference to the broad subject matter of the 
reorganization of the Department of Defense ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir; I have a short statement. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will be pleased to hear you, without 
interruption. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
through the years—and, unfortunately, they are too many—I have 
enjoyed my appearances before this committee. This is my first ap- 
pearance since my retirement, but I rank it as one of the most im- 
portant, because this committee has before it a subject and a problem 
of paramount importance to the security of the Nation. 
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I would like to state at the outset that I am in full accord with the 
objectives of the President as set forth in his message of April 3 to 
the Congress, and I support legislation which would make it possi- 
ble, under law, to attain those objectives. My position is based not 
only on study given to the problem while a consultant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, but also results from my experience during 4 years 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

To me, the most important objectives to be attained in improving 
the structure of the Department of Defense and the National Se- 
curity Act are three in number: 

First and foremost, changes are necessary to convert a basically 
peacetime structure into one which will be effective under wartime 
conditions. And when I say wartime conditions, I mean our situ- 
ation today—a cold war which could become hot in a matter of hours 
or even minutes. Therefore, we must place emphasis on an organi- 
zational structure which will provide for almost instantaneous re- 
action if that is necessary. 

Second, we must have the means to eliminate overlap and to in- 
crease coordination in our research and development programs. We 
can no longer afford the luxury in time, money, or people which un- 
coordinated programs in this area not only permit but are apt to 
encourage. ; 

Third, we need to remove areas of legal doubt as to the powers of 
the Secretary of Defense in order to strengthen his hand in the inter- 
est of more efficient organization, management, and operation of our 
combat forces. 

The executive actions initiated by the President in his message to 
Congress, taken in conjunction with and supplemented by the neces- 
sary legislative changes to implement the executive actions, should 
attain these desired objectives. 

The past 10 years have witnessed unprecedented developments in the 
military field. Developments in the next decade may have an even 
more revolutionary impact on strategy, tactics, and organization, Our 
basic national security structure must permit us to take timely advant- 
age of important developments. Our armed services must continue 
to be the best in the world. Second best is not good enough in this 
business. 

I made this statement as short as possible, Mr. Chairman, bearing in 
mind, as I do, the enormous responsibilities of this committee. 

I want to be as helpful as I can, and I will try, therefore, to my very 
best, to answer every question the chairman and the members may 
have. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Admiral. 

I, too, want to express to you my pleasure in having you appear be- 
fore the committee this afternoon. You have been always a frank and 
candid witness in the years gone by, from the Department to the 
committee, and I know you will be just as frank and candid this after- 
noon as you have been in days gone by. 

So it 's a pleasure to have you here to counsel the committee on this 
important subject. 

Now, Admiral, I note in the third paragraph of your statement: 





We need to remove areas of legal doubt as to the power of the Secretary, in 
order to strengthen his hand in the interest of more efficient organization, man- 
agement, and operation of our combatant forces. 
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Now, the operation of our combatant forces has no relationship, does 
it, with the efficient organization and management? They are two 
different propositions, are they not 

Admiral Raprorp. Beg your pardon, sir? 

The Cuairman. The operation of our combatant forces is entirely 
separate from the efficient organization and management of our Sec- 
retary of Defense, is it not! 

Admiral Raprorp. I felt they were, more or less, all tide in together. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now, after your long and brilliant ca- 
reer in the Navy and the Department of Defense, we need to remove 
any areas of legal doubt. Now, where is there, in your mind, an area 
of legal doubt which will prohibit the Secretary from maintaining an 
eflicient organization, an efficient management, and an efficient opera- 
tion of combatant forces? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I would say, Mr. Chairman, that the most 
serious obstacle in that respect is the provision of the law which states 
now that the services shall be separately administered. At various 
times and under various conditions, some of the departments have ob- 
jected to certain actions on the ground that that particular action was 
an infringement on their powers under that provision of the law. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, now, let’s read that. 

Now you were there for a long time. You just recently left. 

It says this: 

The Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be separately 
administered by their respective Secretaries, under the direction, authority, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense. 

Now is there any doubt about who is the boss, from that language ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnatrrman. Is there any doubt as to what the intent of Con- 
gress was ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I think it stems from a more complicated ap- 
proach to the problem. In the first place, the people who may not 
want to go along with some change will argue that they have this 
separate administration. They have their separate appropriations. 

And the Secretary of Defense has difficulty, or has had in the past 
exercising this control without a long process of argument. 

The Cuatrman. Well, there is no doubt in your mind that anyone 
who exercises control to the extent of that authority would be in 
complete control ; is there ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say so; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. If you were the Secretary you would consider that 
you were the complete boss, would you not ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would think so. But apparently there are 
differences of opinion. 

The CuHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Raprorp. From time to time. 

The Cuatrman. As far as the weakness of the statute is concerned, 
is not. weak, is it ? 

Admiral Raprorp. It isn’t weak, but I think it could be clarified. 
The Cuamman. Now what language would you suggest, carrying 
out the intent of Congress, that the Secretary of Defense shall be 
the boss—what language would you suggest take the place of the 
words “direction, authority, and control”? 


—e 
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Admiral Raprorp. Well, the recommended language, I think would 
clarify 

The CHarrman. Now, we want to give him complete authority and 
we want him to be the boss. And with a man like you at the head 
of the Department, there has never been any doubt in my mind as 
to who was the boss. [Laughter.] 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer—— 

The Cnatrman. Well, I know that, Admiral. 

Admiral Raprorp. But I would say that place and in certain other 
places were it seems to me that the statute as now written gives rather 
a negative interpretation rather than a positive on the power of the 
Secretary. 

The CuatrmMan. How come it is negative when we say—Mr. Bland- 
ford, I wish you would find that place when we used or we defined, 
what this wording means. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes. 

The CHarman. How can it mean negative when we say—now 
listen to this. 





The Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be separately 
administered by their respective Secretaries under the direction, authority, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense. 

Do you see anything cloudy about that language? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’ t, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Of course, you don't. 

Admiral Raprorp. But I can assure you as a result of my 4 years 
down there I have seen other people down there that did. 

Mr. Brooxs. Would you mind repeating your answer? Mr. Chair- 
man, we can’t hear. 

Admiral Raprorp. I say I can assure you that in my 4 years as 
Chairman, I found other people that can argue about it. 

The Cuatrman. But you construed the language i in the way Con- 
gress intended; did you not? 

Admiral Raprorp. I was more or less a bystander in most of these 
arguments. But I feel that it gave the Secretaries in certain instances 
a basis for argument to which they were not entitled but which they 
took. 

The Cuarrman. The Secretary knew what his authority was. He 
could have closed up the argument by reading the language to them 
and said he was the boss, couldn’t he? 

Admiral Raprorp. He can. 

The Cuarrman. Isn’t that so? 

I want you for this record to substitute stronger language than 
“direction, authority, and control.” Now those words were not just 
picked out of the air. We used those words. We defined them on 
the floor of the House. We even went to the law dictionary and gave 
them legal significance. And when it says: “he Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be separately administered by their 
respective Secretaries, under”—now, if you had left out or stopped at 
the Secretaries, you might have had some ground—but we did not 
stop there. We said “under the authority, direction, and control of 
the Secretary of Defense.” 

Now when I submitted this conference report, signed by myself 
and my distinguished colleague, Mr. Brooks, my distinguished col- 
leagues, Mr. Kilday, Mr. Durham, Mr. Short, Mr. Arends, and Mr. 


Georges Bates—the father of our distinguished member from Massa- 
chusetts now— 

In presenting it to the House, in carrying out the intent of Con- 
gress, I said this: “This sentence giving the Secretary direction, au- 
thority, and control, is the heart of this legislation. I maintain it 
does not give him more power than he has under existing law. What 
it does, however, is to clarify that power. No longer can there be any 
doubt that the Congress wants the Secretary of Defense to run the 
Department of Defense. Or there can be no doubt but what direction, 
authority, and control means, I want to give you the definition of those 
words as contained in the third edition of Black’s Law Dictionary. 

Direction means “The act of governing, management, and superintending.” 

Authority means “Legal power, the right to command or act. The right and 


power of public officers to require obedience to their orders lawfully issued in 
the scope of their public duties.” 


Control means “Power, authority to manage, direct, superintend, restrict, regu- 
late, direct, govern, administer, or oversee.” 

So under the law, the Secretary of Defense is to have clear-cut authority to 
run the Department of Defense. 

Now that is what I submitted to the Congress in August 1949, when 
these words came in. Now I know it has been said that it is cloudy. 
In your mind it wouldn’t be cloudy, if you wanted to administer it, 
would it? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

The CuHamrman. It wouldn’t be cloudy in my mind if I were to ad- 
minister it. It wasn’t cloudy in Mr. Brooks’ mind, Mr. Kilday’s 
mind, Mr. Arends’ mind, or Mr. Bates’ mind. It wasn’t cloudy in the 
mind of the House when they adopted the conference report. 

Now, Admiral, so much for that. I won’t argue that any longer. 
Now you say we need to remove areas of legal doubt, in the operation 
of our combatant forces. 

Now the Secretary should have complete—under instructions from 
the President, and probably also the Joint Chiefs of Staff—control of 
the combatant functions. Any doubt about having that authority 
today? Is there any doubt that he doesn’t have that authority today ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t think so, no, sir. 

The Carman. Now let’s get to the other phase of your statement. 

Now you say, “We must have the means to eliminate overlapping 
and to increase coordination in our research and development pro- 
gram. 

Now, of course, we have a good many agencies in the Department 
dealing with research and development. The Secretary has recom- 
mended that we have a research and engineering setup now. He has 
also recommended since he has been in office that the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency be established. 

He has recommended that they have contract authority, and Con- 
gress has given contract authority in the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency. He is recommending that we have contract authority in 
the research and engineering setup. 

So don’t we work ourselves around, with that line of logic, to hav- 
ing two contracting agencies in the Office of the Department of De- 
fense dealing with research and development ? 

Admiral Raprorp. It would seem so, yes, sir. 
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The Cxarrman. Now why wouldn’t it be sound, to prohibit over- 
lapping and to prohibit duplication, to put all contracting authority 
within the research and engineering ‘ 

Admiral Raprorp. I think it would make sense, but I am not an 
expert. 

The Cuairman. Now, Admiral, there is another question I want 
to ask and then I am through. 

Now what reaction have you to eliminating the word “command”— 
where is that section of the bill? Now under the law today—I want 
to clear this up. 

(Mr. Blandford aside. ) 

Mr. Kitpay. Page 6, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. "Yes. Now under the law today, as you are quite 
familiar, the responsibility of the Department, it says, for the Army— 
“The Chief of Staff shall,” and then enumerates and comes on down 
and says, “supervise the members and organizations of the Army.” 

Now in the Navy it says: 

The Chief of Naval — ations commands operating forces and is responsible 


to the Secretary of the Navy for their use, including their training, readiness, 
and preparation for war and plans thereof. 


And in the Air Force it is the same as in the Navy: 


Exercise command or supervision over such members and organizations of 
the Air Force. 

Now in the Department’s bill they seek to give command to the 
Army—“Exercise command or supervision.” Under the Navy sec- 
tion: “Under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief 
of Naval Operations shall exercise command.” And the Air Force: 
“Exercise command.” 

Now do you not think we would be on sound ground if we elimi- 
nated the words “exercise command” in the Chief of Naval Operations 
and in the Air Force, and put all of them in the same position as the 
law does today, namely, “supervise the members of the organization 
of the Army, tite organization of the Air Force, and the or ganization 
of the Navy’ 

Now to sum up, it means to take those words “command” from 
the Chief of Naval Operations and “command” away from the Air 
Force. Now what is your reaction there ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I would say, Mr. Chairman, that—you 
are talking about the forces that are not assigned to unified com- 
mands ? 

The Carman. I am talking about the authority. This is the 
authority of the Chief of the service. This is the authority of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Of course, when his forces go in the uni- 
fied command, all of them are under the commanding “officer of the 
unified command. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I would say that somebody has to com- 
mand the forces of the 3 services—the 4 services that are not assigned 
to unified commands. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, in the Army we say “supervise the members 
and organizations thereof.” 

WwW hy isn’t that good language to say for the Air Force and the 
Navy?’ Why should the Navy have the word “command” when it 
hes been very ably pointed out that the only one that has, strictly 
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speaking, legally speaking, the right of command is the Commander 
in Chief? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I would make them all the same. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, we want uniformity. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now probably to keep peace in the family they 
gave command to the Army. Heretofore the Army did not have 
that language. 

So what you suggest to the committee—we treat all of them the 
same way. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks, any questions ? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

I would like to ask the admiral this. In reference to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, you have a most distinguished career of having served 
there as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. What do you find 
wrong in the operation, if any, of that position of Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I would say that the particular functions 
of the Chairman that need to be improved are not too serious. It is 
the operation of the Joint Staff, the organization of the Joint Staff, 
and certain rather modernizing improvements in the charter of the 
Chairman that as I say, are not too serious. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, let’s take the chairmanship first, the role of 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. What is wrong in reference 
to that, if anything? I think if anybody knows about it, you are 
certainly the one that knows. You are no longer in active service 
and you are free to speak your mind and tell us exactly. And if 
I know you, Admiral, I believe that you will say what you believe 
in your heart. You certainly have the ability to forcefully express 
that belief. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, as you know, Mr. Brooks, I came in as 
Chairman just about the time that Reorganization Plan No. 6 was put 
in effect and I had additional authority to manage the Joint Staff 
and so forth. 

I have always felt that the provision of law which says the Chair- 
man had no vote was sort of a meaningless addition that downgraded 
the Chairman and should be taken out of the law. It has been mis- 
interpreted by many people to indicate that the Chairman’s status 
was not that of a full member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which 
is not correct. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, to indicate that he is merely presiding 
officer, sort of parliamentary ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, it did in that respect and yet the rest of 
the language, other language in the bill gave him authority to be a 
full-fledged member. 

My own feeling is that that should be taken out of the law, that 
statement. 

Then I think that in managing the Joint Staff he should be able 
to direct, that is to give orders to the Joint Staff to prepare certain 
material, to work along certain lines, and without calling a meeting 
of the Joint Staff and going through the formality of getting their 
concurrence—merely as a time-saving device. 
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I might say that most of the time I had no particular difficulty in 
that respect. I might tell the chiefs what I had done and there was 
no disagreement. 

The selection of the Director: He works very closely with the 
Chairman and I would say that it clears it up a little bit to say 
that the Chairman should select the Director to work with him. 

Now very often he is going to take the nominee of the service whose 
turn it is to supply the Director. But he might have reasons for not 
doing it. And I think it would be valid if he did. 

So, I think in the case of the Chairman, himself, the most important 
changes that are suggested here are first clearing up his status as 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff by eliminating this provision 
of no vote, and the second is clarifying his authority to manage the 
Joint Staff. 

Mr. Brooxs. Doing what with his authority ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Clarifying it. 

Mr. Brooks. Clarifying? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, express more clearly his powers. 
Have you any language that you prefer to that in a suggestive bill ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The language suggested is: 

The Joint Staff and the Director operate under the management of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Staff, under its Director, shall 
perform such duties as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff may direct. 

In other words, he can direct something or they can all join in di- 
recting it. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that sort of language satisfactory to you ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You think that would acomplish the purpose ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then you think that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff ought to have authority to assign projects or work to your 
staff ? 

(Admiral Radford nods.) 

Mr. Brooxs. And that would give the authority to act more quickly 
in the event of a real emergency ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is that the purpose of the change? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now do you have any other suggestions regarding the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? What do you think about giving the author ity 
to the Deputy Chief of Staff? 

Admiral RapForp. You mean to the Vice Chief of Staff ? 

Mr. Brooxs. The Vice Chief of Staff, I think he is called. 

Admiral Raprorp. The delegation of power. 

Mr. Brocxs. Full power that the Chief of Staff might have. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say, Mr. Brooks, that one of the great 
concerns I had as Chairman was that with these split responsibilities, 
the service chiefs did not devote enough time to their work as mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I also felt that part of our difficulty 
in arriving at the best solution to some of our difficult problems stem- 
med from the fact that the service chiefs, that is the other members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, simply had too many duties to perform 
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to permit them to devote enough time to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
work. 

Usually when I wanted them to devote more time to the work, that 
is having extra meetings and so forth, they would say that they 
couldn’t do it because they had these other responsibilities. And 
they would give excuses along those lines, which I had to admit were 
valid. 

Now under this proposal, that they may delegate their responsi- 
bilities, they should be able to devote more time to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff work. I think it will be very helpful. 

If it doesn’t accomplish the purpose, then we are going to be faced 
with another change and some day we may have to come to a separa- 
tion of those two jobs. 

That is, in other words, the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be composed 
of, say, 4 or 5 officers who had no direct responsibilities in the services 
and devoted their full time to JCS work. I think the present system, 
if we can keep it, is preferable, but on the other hand it is a matter 
of how much can one man actually do, how much can he divide him- 
self. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, let’s see if I understand you clearly. 

You would still place the responsibility upon the Chief of Staff, 
but you would allow him to delegate so much or all of the responsibility 
to his deputy, that is correct, isn’t it substantially, of what you have 
in mind ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

I think what is asked for by the President is what I had in mind 
here. He said, “I, therefore, propose that present law be changed to 
make it clear that each chief of a military service may delegate major 
portions of his service responsibility to his vice chief. Once this 
change is made, the Secretary of Defense will require these chiefs to 
use their power of delegation to enable them to make their Joint Chiefs 
of Staff duties their principal duties.” 

Mr. Arenbs. Would the gentlemen yield ? 

Mr. Brooks. I will yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. Arends. Right on that particular point, does the Navy CNO 
have the authority to do that now, to delegate the power to his vice 
chief ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t know that he has legally. I suppose in 
the case of the Navy, whose organization is a little bit different, that 
the Secretary of the Navy could automatically give him that authority. 

Mr. Brooks. Anyway your thought is that he would retain the full 
authority, but have the right to delegate to his vice chief such authority 
as he wished to do, up to the extent of his full authority ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I just want it spelled out in the law. 

I will say this, Mr. Brooks. It is my experience that many times 
the chiefs took refuge in these other responsibilities to do something 
they preferred to do. 

Mr. Brooxs. In other words, rather than face a decision, they might 
find difficult in the Joint Chiefs, they would take refuge in the addi- 
tional obligation they had with their own service? Isthat it? 

Admiral Raprorp, Some of the time the responsibilities in the serv- 
ice were more pleasant than the responsibilities in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. [ Laughter. | 
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Mr. Brooxs. Well, I was impressed with what General White had 
to say in reference to the possibility that ultimately we may come to a 
separation of those two positions. And you feel similarly, as I un- 
derstand your expression ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I do. You take one of the responsibilities 
that the service chiefs have, which they enjoy very much, and that is 
going out and inspecting the various activities of their services. If 
they decide that they should go out and make an inspection trip, they 
don’t like to have somebody say, “You had better stay here and work 
on this problem.” They will say, “Well, I have this responsibility.” 

Now that is rather an easy one to get rid of. But they still would 
many times prefer to make a trip instead of sticking around and 
working on some of the Joint Chiefs of Stati problems. 

Mr. Brooks. In time of great emergency, however, you would need 
them more than ever on the work of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and that 
is the time when there would be a demand for them to exercise also 
their additional responsibilities ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I don’t think there is any question in time 
of great emergency they would all be here and devote their full time 
to it. 

Mr. Brooks. In effect, you would have a separation of the two posi- 
tions come a real emergency ! 

Admiral Raprorp. I think you actually would. 

Mr. Brooks. So this is really the intermediate step. I will agree 
witn you on that, too, Admiral. I think your thinking is very logical. 

I want to ask you what authorities would you give this Joint Staff? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, again my experience has been that the 
working operational chain of command should go directly to the uni- 
fied commander and not through executive agents. 

Mr. Brooks. Directly from the Secret: ry ; of Defense, you mean ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And the President to the Chief 

Admiral Raprorp. To the unified commanders in the field. 

Mr. Brooks. To the unified commander in the field ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. There are a number of reasons. In the first 
place it would be a great saving in time. The Joint Staff would have 
to be reorganized to get into this operational business. They are not 
set up to do it now. “Occasionally they do it in some important situ- 
ation—where there is a period of tension, they may send out some 
brief messages, but to get into the operational business, the Joint Staff 
has to be reorganized. 

That will result in not only a great saving of time—they prepare 
the messages for the Secretary of Defense and they go out under his 
authority—but it does another thing. Working through the execu- 
tive agents has not always been satisfactory because i in many, if not 
most, instances, more than one unified command is involved in nearly 
every circumstance where operational messages go out. And if those 
operational messages are going out from 1, 2, or even 3 departments, 
executive agencies, there may be some misinterpretation or misunder- 
standing. 

Under the new system, or the system that is proposed, they will go 
directly. They will be prepared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and they 
will be sent out by the Secretary of Defense directly to the unified 
commanders and they will all get the same message. 
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There is another advantage to the proposed system. In the case of 
communications from unified commanders, where they have been 
coming back to the executive agency, they will come directly to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and their distribution will be effected imme- 
diately. 

I had several instances where I felt that there was an unnecessary 
delay in messages coming in from a unified commander that were 
supposed to reach the Joint Chiefs of Staff right away, but through 
some error on the part of some communication officer in a service 
department, they did not get down there right away. 

{r. Brooxs. How are those messages sent back? Are they sent 
from the field commander ? 

The Cuatreman. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Brooks may 
roceed until he finishes his line of thought. Without objection, Mr. 
3rooks is recognized. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral Raprorp. They were sent back to the executive agency— 
the Department of the Army or the Chief of Staff of the Department 
of the Army, or the Department of the Navy. They were sent back 
by the unified a, to the executive agency. He would then 
supposedly decide whether the message was one that should go to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Most of the time nearly all of those mes- 
sages were sent to each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But 
there was a chance that there would be a delay and somebody might 
decide that it was not of interest to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a similar situation to what we had at the time 
of Pearl Harbor, on December 7, 1941, wasn’t it? There was a delay 
in getting the messages back to the right authorities. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And that is extremely important, isn’t it? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. To get your field messages back to the proper author- 
ity in the quickest possible manner. 

Sdeaieal Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t that the heart of this proposition ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that it is to me. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Admiral, do you like the language of the bill 
which is before us in that respect, or have you a suggestion of change ? 
That is H. R. 11958. 

Admiral Raprorp. Is that on the top of the page 3? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t have the page in front of me, but I think it 
1s 3. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is 3. 

The Cuarrman. Page 3. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would think that this is adequate, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. And that will accomplish the purpose that you have 
in mind, which is in the event of a great emergency to get those mes- 
sages back to the proper executing officer at the earliest—with the 
least possible delay ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And, of course, with the possibility confronting the 
world of a missile war or a war opened up with intercontinental 
bombers, every moment’s delay is going to be of extreme importance, 
isn’t it? 
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Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. And that is what you feel like is the heart of this 
proposition ¢ 

(Admiral Radford nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. Now let me ask you—coming back to the chairman’s 
question—about the word “separate” here in the bill, which is elimi- 
nated from the present law, so that subsection 4 will read: 

The Department of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force shall be administered 
by their respective Secretaries under the direction, authority and control of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

What effect—why was that word “separately” placed in the law 
and what effect does it have there if it is eliminated ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I don’t know why it was placed in the 
law except that it indicates that these services still retain a good 
deal of authority as separate services, and by having it eliminated, 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense is somewhat. clarified. 

Mr. Brooxs. But they still retain the authority to operate separate 
departments, because we provide there that they are the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

So you still have the authority to operate separate departments 
regardless of the word “separately,” which is eliminated, don’t you? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. But it seems to me that is redundantly placed in the 
present law with the idea of creating some uncertainty in the mind 
of any agency that wanted to take advantage of that; isn’t that true? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is the effect it has had. 

Mr. Brooxs. You had that effect when you were Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. You found that existing. 

Admiral Raprorp. My observation was that it had that effect. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now by taking that out, will it affect the separate op- 
erations in your judgment of the Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force as the Congress intends that they be operated ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t think by taking that word out, do you, that 
you will have a merger of all three departments and that we will 
come up at the end of a few years with only one department and 
that will be the Department of Defense ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t think that is going to occur, do you? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, it certainly won’t occur until they have a 
lot more hearings like this one. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooxs. And until they have a lot more law, too. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. How are you going to get the references to the sep- 
arate Department of the Army, Navy, and Air Force out of the law? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, you can’t. I think that eliminating the 
word “separately” doesn’t affect it in that respect. They are still 
administered as individual departments. 

Mr. Brooxs. In asking you further about another matter, it has 
been said that the Secretary of Defense can consolidate or com- 
bine the departments, one phase of the work of the departments 
in such a way as to actually put out of existence the Marine Corps. 

Now you come from a naval background, Admiral, and you nat- 
urally, I think, feel very kindly to the Marines. I know you do. 
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Do you think under the suggested wording in 11958 that there is 
power enough there to put the Marine Corps out of business? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; I do not, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And those that might use this as a vehicle of putting 
the Marines out of business—would you say that in effect they would 
have to violate the law in order to seek to put the Marine Corps out of 
business ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. They would not only have to violate the law but 
they would have had a lot more power that they don’t have. 

Mr. Brooks. Why, certainly. The public—Congress isn’t going to 
stand for them putting the Marine Corps out of business. But could 
they put the Air Force out of business ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Under this 11958 ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think so; no, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think that this is too much power to give the 
Secretary of Defense in this 11958, to where he can abuse that power 
to the point of making it impossible to operate one of the departments 
of the Defense Department ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think so, no, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

May I clear up one statement, with the indulgence of the committee. 

Am I warranted in drawing the conclusion from what you said to 
Mr. Brooks, when you said that hearings like this might cause a single 
service ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. What I meant, Mr. Chairman, was that before 
that move could be made, the law would have to be changed again and 
IT assume that it could only be changed after exhaustive hearings be- 
fore this committee. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I try to remember a great nie things. And 
I have a pretty good memory. My recollection is, way back yonder 
in 1947 or 1949, when you were testifying then before the Government 
Operations C ommittee on the reorganization bill, that some thought 
was expressed by you looking to a future day that would arrive when 
there should be one service. 

Admiral Raprorp. No; I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. That was 
in 1947. 
The Cnatrman. My recollection—I carry somany. Admirals come 
and go and testify. [Laughter. | 
You always make such a profound impression upon me by your 
testimony and I have such high respect for your judgment that I re- 
tained that thought in my mind, that back in 1949 you said that while 
you didn’t advoc: ate itr ight now 
Mr. Gusser. 1947. 
The Cuatrman. That probably in the future, in the next generation, 
there would be one service. What was that you said, if you remember 
saying it here? 
Admiral Raprorp. I don’t have it here, but I think I said—and it 
was not before this committee. It was before the Government—— 
The Cuarrman. It was before another committee. 
Admiral Raprorp. The Government Operations Committee. 
The Cuatrman. That is right. 
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Admiral Raprorp. Of the House, I said—and I was giving my 
frank opinion at that time—I said if it had to be a choice between 3 
services or 1, I thought I preferred 1. And I was referring to what I 
thought might be the difficulty of coordinating or properly coordinat- 
ing 3 as against 2—I mean the added difficulties of 3 services, and that 
I thought perhaps 1 service would be better. 

The Cuarmman. May I develop this line of thought—go ahead, 
Mr. Arends. I won’t trespass on your time. 

Mr. Arenps. Admiral, we welcome you back before this committee 
and I hope since your retired status you are getting some change 
from what you have encountered for many years. You are an out- 
standing military adviser. 

Could I go back to the law and read it to you, because of the ques- 
tion Mr. Brooks raised. I raised the question then whether the Chief 
of Naval Operations had certain powers. This is what it says: 

The Vice Chief of Naval Operations shall exercise such executive authority 
with respect to the Department of the Navy as the Chief of Naval Operations, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Navy, delegates to him. Orders issued 
by the Vice Chief of Naval Operations in performing the duties assigned him 
are considered as coming from the Chief of Naval Operations. 

That part of the law is what prompted me to raise that question a 
moment ago, of whether or not the CNO had these powers to delegate 
this authority. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think he does in that case. 

Mr. Arenps. Now, the chairman asked yeu a question a little while 
ago and he didn’t get quite as far as I hoped he might go. I might 
ask the counsel whether I had the proper understanding the other 
day or not from one of the witnesses here before the committee. I am 
not sure whether it was Mr. Coolidge or who it was, as to whether 
these three different so-called research and engineering groups— 
ARPA and the Assistant Secretary for Research and Engineering and 
under Mr. Holaday—whether or not the new Director that is to be 
appointed would have absolute and complete authority. Would that 
include—would that preclude doing what the chairman said, the 
granting of authority—that is, purchase authority, or contract author- 
ity—if he had the complete overall power, shall we say, of these three 
organizations? 

Mr. Smarr. Well, the situation today is outside of the military 
departments you have the Director of Guided Missiles, who has no 
procurement authority whatsoever. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. In addition, you have the Director of the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, who does have procurement authority. 
And in addition to that, it is proposed that the Director of Research 
and Engineering also have procurement authority, still outside of 
the military departments. 

If this proposal is enacted, there would be two places outside of 
the military departments with procurement authority. 

Mr. Arenps. Then that does it. I was under the impression from 
his answer the other day that that would not prevail. I am glad to 
have that straightened up. 

Admiral, let me ask you a question about the Joint Staff now. You 
have any ideas about how large a Joint Staff should be? With a limi- 
tation now of 210—you may have heard me ask this question of 
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General Bradley this morning. Do you have any thinking along 
that line? 

Admiral Raprorp. I have not. I am in the position that General 
Bradley is. I have not taken part in any studies that would indicate 
how many additional personnel they would require to take care of 
larger responsibilities. 

I believe that General Twining, who has gone into it, mentioned 
a number of 400; but I have no way of telling exactly what their 
studies have indicated. 

Mr. Arenps. You possibly are aware of what I wanted to read into 
the record. Part of this is prompted by the fact that I know the 
chairman has used this on occasion. I would like to read this into 
the record, because you mentioned a moment ago about assigning and 
delegating more authority to the Joint Staff. 

This is a remark of Winston Churchill. I would like to read this 
into the record. Here is a summary of his remarks, Winston Church- 
ill’s, about a proposal to have the supreme command, in his words— 
elaborate strategy and plans in splendid isolation. I judge their proposals to 
be misconceived in theory and unworkable in practice. The guiding principle 
of war direction is in my opinion that war plans should be formulated by those 
who have the power and the responsibility for executing them. Under the 
system which we had involved in the hard school of experience the need for 
interservice planning was fully met by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and its sub- 
ordinate bodies, in which those carrying out the responsibility for execution 
came together to make jointly the plans which they were to carry out. The 
establishment of a war planning director divorced from the service staffs re- 
sponsible for action would have been vicious in principle, for it would have 
created two rival bodies, one responsible and one irresponsible, yet both nomi- 
nally of equal status. It would have confronted ministers with the constant 
need to disregard the advice of one or other of these bodies. It would have 
led at once to immediate friction. It was easy to see the dangefs and antagon- 
isms inherent in such a system. Any clever person can make plans for winning 
a war if he has no responsibility for carrying them out. 

You probably, Admiral, are aware of that statement. But it was 
interesting in view of the discussion we had here just a moment ago. 

Now might I ask you one more question. Can you give us in your 
own way, if you will, any examples, specific examples of where the 
words “separately administered” have worked against or contrary to 
the best interests of our national security ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t know that I could give you specific ex- 
amples offhand, Mr. Arends, but I would say that the main effect has 
been in my experience to delay decisions where the Secretary of De- 
fense necessarily takes into account objections from the Secretaries be- 

‘ause they iaiehies on what the Secretaries may think their preroga- 
tives are. 

I would say the inclusion of the word “separately” in there indi- 

cates to some Secretaries that they have more power than they do. 
They would place accent on the word “separately,” instead of accent- 

ing the last part of the sentence. 

Mr. Arenps. I yield tothe gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Becker. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I haven’t a question. I pay my respects to Admiral 
Radford. I have no questions. I want to correct something in the 
record. I would not, Mr. Chairman, refer to a newspaper article, 
except it was sent to me in a letter that I just received from one of 
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the Governor’s staff of the State of New York. I want to correct 
the impression of this newspaper article, which appeared in the New 
York Times on Friday, and I want to read the paragraph here so all 
can understand what it says. This paragraph states: 


Representative Frank J. Becker, Republican, of Nassau County— 
that is New York— 
and hitherto one of the few supporters of the President’s proposal on the com- 
mittee, said today he was annoyed that the administration had not worked in 
advance with committee specialists to draw a bill “that could have been more 
acceptable.” 

Now, I checked the transcript of the record on Thursday, of my 
statement to General Pate when he was here. I checked it with the 
counsel of the committee just before I came in the room. 

I said no such thing. I am a supporter and still a supporter of the 
proposal made by the President and his objectives. What I did say, 
about being annoyed, was the fact that we were having language 
trouble and the language could have been straightened out if “there 
had been a meeting “between the counsel that drew the bill and our 
committee counsel who I know could have done a good job. That is 
what I said. I am sure Mr. Smart will agree with me, because he 
read the transcript with me. I wanted to correct the record. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Kilday is recognized. 

Mr. Kizpay. Admiral Radford, you were saying on the question of 

“separately administered,” about which Mr. Arends was questioning 
you about a minute ago—when you were replying to questions by the 
chairman you had referred to the question of “separately adminis- 
tered,” that it served as a handhold—I don’t know as you used that 
term—by these who wanted to disagree perhaps with some directions 
of the Secretary of Defense, and in that connection you said you took 
the position that he had the money and he was given the power to 
separately administer the Department. 

Of course, as you know through your experience, Congress has ap- 
propriated the funds for the separate services to the separate services. 
That is correct, isn’t it, Admiral, for the record ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. While there have been some statements that that is 
not involved in this bill, I take it that is directly before us, because 
isn’t it your understanding that if the words “separately administered” 
can be taken out of the Nationa] Security Act, it is proposed in the 
appropriation bill for 1960 to appropriate all of the funds to the 
Secretary of Defense, rather than to the military services ? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is my understanding that that is the case. 

Mr. Kirpay. And you do not object to that ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I didn’t get the answer. Could we have the answer ? 

The Cuarrman. Let there be order, members. 

Admiral, what was your answer ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I said that is my understanding. 

Mr. Kinpay. My next question w as that you do not object to that ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Kripay. Now, I want to read from a press conference held by 
Mr. McElroy on April 3, the same day the President’s message came 
over, to Mr. Henken—apparently one of the newspapermen asked: 
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Would you clear up, please, how appropriations to Congress will be handled 
under this new setup, whether directly to you, to the services as formerly, 
or how? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, if we go through—I say “we,” if the Congress sup- 
ports the recommendation that the words “separately administered” and all 
that means are eliminated from the statute, then there will really remain only 
one Department, which is the Department of Defense. I think it then becomes 
logical for appropriations to be made to the Department of Defense. 


Then he went on about the categories for the various departments. 

Mr. Gavin. What did he say about the categories, may I ask, Mr. 
Kilday ? 

Mr. Kitpay. I will read it. The same as he testified here. 

I think it then becomes logical for appropriations to be made for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, but I am assuming there will not be any very major change in 
all of that as compared to the way we do things now because I would expect 
that the budgeting procedure would still find the individual services preparing 
their own budget. I would visualize the Secretaries of the services supporting 
those budgets before the Congress and I would see that even though the Congress 
might under this revised method of doing things appropriate funds to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, they would do so on the basis of certain specified parts of the 
appropriation being designated to the services as those programs have been 
justified by them. 

Back in 1949, Admiral, before you had moved to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, did you have the same view about Navy funds being appropri- 
ated to the Sec retary of Defense ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t know that I was ever asked about that, 
but I probably didn't. 

Mr. Kitpay. You probably didn’t have that feeling then ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I probably did not; no, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. But I believe you will agree that the person to whom 
Congress appropriates public funds is a matter peculiarly within the 
jur isdiction of the C ongress ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. That i is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, in answer to Mr. Brooks a moment ago about the 
question of eliminating services, and along that line, you remember 
that under sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 (f) of the Na- 
tional Security Act, the combatant functions of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines respectively are assigned by statute, and that 
section 202 (c) of the existing National Security Act provides— 
notwithstanding any other provision of this act, combatant functions assigned to 
the military services by section 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 (f) hereof 
shall not be transferred, reassigned, abolished nor consolidated. 

Section 2 is— 


Military personnel shall not be so detailed or assigned as to impair such com- 
batant functions. 

3. The Secretary of Defense shall not direct the use and expenditure of funds 
of the Department of Defense in such manner as to effect the results prohibited 
by paragraphs 1 and 2 of this subsection. 


Do you realize that the bill pending before us repeals those three 
provisions? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Kitpay. And would include new language : 

Within the policy enunciated in section 2, the Secretary of Defense shall 
take appropriate steps, including the transfer, reassignment, abolition, or con- 


solidation of functions, to provide in the Department of Defense for more effec- 
tive, efficient, and economical administration and operations and to eliminate 
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duplication. However, no function which has been or is hereafter authorized 
by law to be performed by the Department of Defense or any officer or agent 
thereof shall be substantially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated 
until 30 days after a report in regard to all pertinent details has been made by 
the Secretary of Defense to the Committees on Armed Services of the Congress, 

That is the proposed new language. And wouldn’t you agree that 
the repeal of all statutory combatant functions and a substitution of the 
language, that even though Congress should in the future assign a 
combatant function to the naval air arm, let us say, if this new “lan- 
guage is adopted the Secretary of Defense could repeal a law hereafter 
passed by giving us 30 days’ notice ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Kilday, I am a jittle bit mixed up on the last 
part of that question. I don’t know—I am not enough of a lawyer to 
know what would happen in that case. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, right now, the various services have combatant 
functions because the law says that they have. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then the law says that they shall not be transferred, 
reassigned, and so forth. And the people shall not be so transferred. 
The funds shall not be so used as to prevent the carrying out. of the 
provision. That is all to be repealed and new language substituted ; 
that even though Congress has, by law, assigned a combatant function 
or that Congress shall hereafter assign by law a combatant function; 
that the Secretary of Defense can still transfer, abolish, or reassign 
that combat function assigned by law by giving the chairman notice 
for a period of 30 days. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I realize the recommendations for change 
that have been made. But it does appear to me that if Congress should 
add another combatant function, that later on they could certainly 
nail it down so that one stuck, if they wanted to. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, but we are not in session the entire 12 months of 
the year. 

Admiral Raprorp. I know. 

Mr. Kipay. Suppose we are not in session when that happens? 
What I am getting at is: You say you couldn’t abolish the Marine 
Corps, but under the proposal that you have endorsed here, the Secre- 
tary of Defense could provide that their duties shall be limited to ware- 
houses on naval installations, couldn’t he ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I suppose he could. However, I think you have 
to take the whole attitude of the Secretary in his testimony, which 
I have read. I am sure that he would not do anything like that. 

Mr. Kiztpay. That he could do it. 

Admiral Raprorp. He could. 

Mr. Kizpay. Didn’t you fight some proposals that would have 
greatly limited the jurisdiction of the Marine Corps back some years 
ago? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kixpay. And those proposals were to reduce it more or less 
to a ceremonial organization, isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral RAprorp. I don’t think they ever got as far as proposals. 
That was in arguments down inside the Pentagon. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

And don’t you recall that this committee instructed me to visit Mr. 
Louis Johnson and to clear it up? And I left the committee hear- 
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ings. Because it was all in the process—to see if they eliminate dupli- 
cation, and not have two-ground forces, the Army and the Marines. 
I went down there and brought back from Mr. Louis Johnson a state- 
ment saying that nothing of that kind was going to happen. But at 
that very time, the whole study was being made. You know it. Wasn’t 
that so? 

Admiral Raprorp. I was sort of a bystander in that one. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. You are a bystander enough to know 
what is going on. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. [Laughter. ] 

The Cuatrman. And you know the Marine Corps was in jeopardy 
right then, don’t you ? 

Admiral Raprorp. They thought they were. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Didn’t you think so, too? 

Admiral Raprorp. What? 

The CuarrMan. Didn’t you think they were in jeopardy then ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t know. I don’t think I ever worried too 
much about the Marines. I think they have always been able to take 
care of themselves. 

The Cuarrman. [agree with you there. 

Mr. Kitpay. You worried pretty strongly about the Navy air arm, 
didn’t you ? 

Admiral Raprorp. At one time. 

Mr. Kitpay. At one time you did. And under the provision that 
you have endorsed here, the Secretary of Defense could abolish all 
of the combat functions of the naval air arm. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say, Mr. Kilday—I would like to make 
this clear: In going along with this proposal, as I said, there have been 
a great many changes in the development of weapons and in the world 
picture generally in the last 10 years. I don’t know what is coming 
in the next 10 years, but there are going to be enormous changes. IL 
think the Secretary of Defense should have the authority to do some 
of the things, in time, that should be done. 

Now, I don’t know how far Congress should go in giving him that 
authority. I think they should go as far as they can. Because we 
are faced with the situation today that I, for one, never envisaged in 
1949. I don’t know what it is going to be like about 1969. But I 
would say that you have put on the Secretary of Defense a terrific 
responsibility. Things are moving very fast. If we don’t have a 
flexible organization, that is, if we don’t have the ability to change our 
organization to meet changing circumstances, we can be in great 
trouble. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, none of these things that you and I have been 
talking about are mentioned in your statement to the committee today, 
as to things that were important to be done now ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well. I tried not to go into detail in my prepared 
statement because I wanted to make it as short as I could. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then in reply to the chairman you agreed that under 
existing law practically everything that you mention in your state- 
ment could be accomplished without legislation. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. That is right. 

Now, let me make myself clear on this. If the American people 
want to abolish separate armies, navies, air forces, and marine corps, 
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they have the absolute right to get it done. But what I can’t under- 
stand is why we have a bill come to us which would make it possible 
to reduce those various services to a shell and have it represented to 
us: “We don’t intend to do that. We are not going to do that,” but 
insist upon passing a law under which it would be possible to do that. 
If those things are to be done, Congress and the people should be 
frankly informed it is going to be done now and ask for authority to 
do it. 

They shouldn't attempt to slip through here a bill under which it 
could be done and maybe after the President and the present Secre- 
tary of Defense are no longer in the picture, that that reserve power 
is there and it would be done. We are perfectly capable of doing that. 
But let’s be frank and open about it and not pass laws that are 
broader than the stated purpose of them. That is our great. difficulty 
here. The things that you have endorsed that cant’ be done by legisla- 
tion could be—by administration, could be done very simply by 
legislation. But we are handicapped with broad and sweeping pro- 
visions which it is stated dare not be amended. 

Mr. Gusser. Will the gentlemen yield ? 

Mr. Kiupay. I yield. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Kilday, what would have to be added to this 
legislation in order tg prevent this thing you fear happening? 
Wouldn’t it be a rather simple matter of drafting ? 

Mr. Kizpay. Very simple matter of drafting. Tf we didn’t get the 
constant reports that any amendment is a retreat, I mean if we were 
permitted to proceed without all this outside comment—if we could 
proceed with the high military officials we had here and the Secretary 
of Defense, we could draft this bill in 2 or 3 hours. 

The Cuatrman. And almost write it on the back of an envelope. 


{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I ask Mr. Kilday have a chance to fin- 
ish up. 

Mr. Kizpay. I am finished. 

Thank you. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Admiral, I, too, recall your great interest and concern 
a few years ago, particularly about Navy air. 

Do you think that in this proposed legislation there is any disguised 
thoughts that they may have programs to eliminate any one particu- 
lar branch of the service ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; I do not, Mr. Gavin. I can’t see anything 
now, and I am sure there isn’t anything now. 

Mr. Gavin. You think they might eliminate any part of any one of 
the services / 

Admiral Raprorp. Not at the present time. 

Mr. Gavin. How far do you think they may go toward what we 
called unification several years ago, which we never realized—how far 
do you think they might go if they had this legislation, into the inte- 
gration of the three services in a unified manner ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t believe that they would make any drastic 
changes in the near future. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, you are still close enough to the picture to talk 
with some authority. You ought to be in a position to make some 
recommendations to us. That is what I hope people like you would do, 
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After sputnik went into orbit, everybody was concerned about the 
duplication and overlapping and lack of integration and unification 
and coordination. Everybody was going around in circles and they 
said, “We must do something. We must streamline the departments. 
We must get action to prevent the dilatory tacticts in the various 
branches of the service, to get results to meet demands in the world.” 

Now, there is talk of trying to simplify the structure. But what is 
bothering me is how you are going to write legislation so that 6 
months from now you are not going to come up with the same problems 
you have. If the Joint Chiefs of Staff are going in for strategic 
planning and unified direction of the armed services, what happens to 
these other arguments and feelings that have arisen, such as Thor 
and Jupiter and the anti-missile-missile, Zeus and Wizard—how are 
we going to get rid of some of this controversy ¢ How are we going 
to write legislation to eliminate that sort of thing in the three branches 
of the service? Can you make any suggestions there # 

Admiral Raprorp. I think that these proposals on the research 
and development side are designed to do just that. 

Mr. Gavin. The what? 

Admiral Raprorp. I say the proposals that are before the com- 
mittee are designed 

Mr. Gavin. Research and engineering ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And advanced research projects / 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. They should be coordinated, too. That would elimi- 
nate some. 

But what I am getting at: If this Secretary is going to assume that 
responsibility once it is given to him, to see that all of these feelings 
and discriminations and feuds are eliminated and we get down to 
building up and reorganizing our national defense, do you think he 
would have sufficient author ity t o do exactly that ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I should think he would. 

Mr. Gavin. Now they are talking about transfer of funds and 
Se expression, I dislike, about giving the Secretary a 
lank check. The Congress isn’t at any time going to give the Secre- 
tary a blank check, that I can see—I don’t believe that they would 
ever do that. 

After the appropriations are set up for the three branches of the 
service, there is no question but what the Secretary should have some 
flexibility i in handling funds and possibly some transfer of authority 
of funds, so that some outmoded technique that is to be developed for 
which money that had been appropriated could be reappropriated 
for something new. Say that budget of approximately $40 billion 
a year, how much flexibility do you ‘think the Secretary should have? 

“Admiral Raprorp. I heard him in his speech before the Press Club 
indicate that he was talking about something on the order of 
percent. 

Mr. Gavtn. Five percent. 

Admiral Raprorp. That, as I think you know, was the authority 
granted to the Secretaries during the war. I think you had up to 
10 percent. 

Mr. Gavin. I think some reasonable amount such as that 
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Admiral Raprorp. It is hard, Mr. Gavin, to figure out 18 months 
to 2 years in advance just where you want to put every dollar, when 
things are moving as fast as they are today. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt for a question there ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Would you say 5 percent of the total 5 percent 
minus fixed responsibilities ? 

Admiral Raprorp. My understanding was it was going to be 5 
percent—— 

The Cuarman. Five percent of the total would be one thing, and 
5 percent of operational costs would be a different thing. | 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, it was my understanding that that flexi- 
bility would be within the different categories of appropriations— 
not more than 5 percent in each one of the broad categories. 

The Carman. All right. Pardon me, Mr. Gavin. Go ahead, 
Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think it should be a percentage rather than 
any definite amount ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, the main advantage of a percentage is that 
it would go up and down with the size of the appropriations. 

Mr. Gavin. Fluctuate. 

I have no further questions. 

The CuarrMan. May I ask one question, Admiral ? 

Now, while you were down in the Department as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a 
good deal of confusion took place down there with reference to the 
Jupiter and Thor and all those missiles, did it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Could not a great deal of it be eliminated by 
prompt decisions / 

Admiral Raprorp. I think the trouble was, Mr. Chairman: Before 
the Korean war, the departments were on a very small military budget 
and had greatly restricted appropriations for research and develop- 
ment. During the period of the Korean war tremendous sums were 
appropriated to each department. With the general expansion in that 
period, they embarked without much supervision on projects—each 
service had a chance to go ahead. By the time this discusison took 
place, individually the services had put a great deal of money into 
uncoordinated research and development that overlapped. It was too 
late to undo some of this lack of coordination. 

The CuarmrmMan. Well, as a matter of fact, the efficient way to run 
anything is to make prompt and positive decisions, isn’t it? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Uncertainty invites argument. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. There has been too much argument in the Depart- 
ment, hasnt’ there ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I think you can’t blame the departments 
too much, Mr. Chairman. You must remember that up unit] the end 
of June 1950 we were going along one road, and all of a sudden we 
switched and went down the other road. We got a little bit frightened. 
We went ahead full blast in every possible direction to make up for 
time that we had lost. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, nothing takes the place of prompt decisions. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

The Cuarman. It makes no difference what kind of statute you 
pass, the failure to reach decisions brings about confusion. Isn’t 
that correct ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, just a brief question, on my time. 

Somebody pointed out that the Secretaries and Assistant Secre- 
taries and assistants to the Assistant Secretaries—that the average life 
of an Assistant Secretary is a year and 3 months. Do you think that 
anybody can come in from civilian life and inside of a year grasp suffi- 
cient knowledge and experience to qualify him to pass judgment on 
problems of defense and such enormous sums, of hundreds of millions 
of dollars? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, I don’t, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Then what should we do about these Secretaries? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, one of the things we better do is find out— 
to get good civilians to come down here and stay longer. 

The CHarman. Another thing, may I say, Mr. Gavin: When the 
come here, stay here and not visit out of town so often. [Laughter] 

The Cuamman. Because I was considerably impressed by the times 
they have to find work outside. 

Thank you, Mr. Gavin—are you through, Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. May I say this —let me develop this one thought. 
You failed to make any comments about the strength of the General 
Staff. 

Admiral Raprorp. I did say—— 

The CuHarrman. What ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I did say, in answer to a question, I think from 
Mr. Arends, Mr. Chairman, that I had not been in on these dis- 
cussions. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Admiral Raprorp. I had heard they were mentioning 400. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. I had not been in on that. 

The Cuarrman. You think now, to carry out the unified commands 
and carry out the concept in this bill, a Joint Staff of approximately 
about 400 ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t know. 

The CHarrman. Anyhow 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say it has to be enlarged. 

The Cuarrman. All right, good. 

What is running through my mind—I just looked it up. During 
World War II we had 83 people in the Joint Staff. And with an 
Army of 13 million people, fighting all over the world, we had 83 
people. 

Mr. Price. 

Mr. Gavin. How many do we have now? 

The CuarrmMan. You have 185, and you have authority for 210. 

Mr. Pricer. Admiral Radford, you are known by the committee 
as a zealous defender of naval aviation. We know of your wonder- 
ful reputation along that line. 
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Do you have any knowledge now of what portion of the naval per- 
sonnel is engaged either directly in naval aviation or in support of 
naval aviation ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, I do not. 

Mr. Price. I understand it is a very high percentage. In the 50 
percent or above range, naval aviation. 

(Admiral Radford nods.) 

Mr. Price. So couldn’t it be conceivable, then, that a Secretary of 
Defense, perhaps not the present one or the next one, but somewhere 
along the line, would begin to think that this is a very serious over- 
lapping with the Air Force and taking into consideration the Marine 
Air arm, and then he would begin to skeletonize naval aviation? 

Now, do you feel in your own mind that there is any safeguard in 
the legislative proposal before us to prevent a future Secretary from 
eliminating the Naval Air arm, an adequate safeguard, I mean ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am sure you can find any safeguard—you can 
draw up a safeguard if you want to. 

Mr. Price. I am talking about the legislation before us. Is there 
any adequate safeguard in this proposed legislation ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that there is the safeguard that they 
won't do anything without reporting to the chairman of the two 
Armed Services Committees. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but that says we are going to do it but we are going 
to report it to you. 

The Cuarrman. That isright. It is already done. 

Mr. Price. It is already done. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, I will be glad to. 

Mr. Brooks. Just to clear up. Section 2 is just a declaration of the 
intent. But the authority given to the Secretary of Defense to make 
mergers is subject, according to line 11, subsection (3), to section 2, 
and in section 2 of the gentleman will find that it refers to military 
departments—the Department of the Army, the Department of the 
Navy, including Naval Aviation, and the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Price. I think I can answer the gentleman on that. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Section 2 is the declaration of policy, a declaration of 
a pious intent, and I don’t think you can legislate on the basis of intent. 

Mr. Brooxs. But if the gentleman will suffer another interruption 
there? You will find on line 11, it says, “within the policy enunciated 
in section 2.” 

Mr. Price. Right. 

Mr. Brooks. “The Secretary shall take appropriate steps.” So the 
Secretary will be bound by the terms of section 2. 

Mr. Price. Not bound by section 2, except to follow a policy. 

Mr. Brooxs. That policy, which is separate naval aviation. 

Mr. Price. As Mr. Kilday so aptly described it the other day, it is a 
letter to the voters, a pious promise, that we will not do this or we 
do not intend to do it. But in clause (3) of section 3, he is given 
authority to do things—to make these transfers. And he has definite 
authority, the only restriction on him is in lines 16 to 23, that after 
he does it he reports to Congress. 

Mr. Kixpay. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Price. Yes, I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 


Mr. Kizpay. The declaration of policy itself is in two separate 
parts: 


Provided, the Department of Defense under the direction, authority, and con- 
trol of the Secretary of Defense, to include as military departments, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, including Naval Aviation and the Marine Corps, and the De- 
partment of the Air Force; to provide for the unified direction of the three mili- 
tary departments under the civilian control of the Secretary of Defense, but not 
to merge them— 

Not to merge the departments. But it doesn’t say anything about 
naval aviation nor the Marine Corps. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Morris, pointed out the other 
day. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. That Marine Corps and naval aviation are not depart- 
ments. Therefore, within the declaration of policy they could be 
merged, abolished, or what not. Only declaration of policy is the 
three military departments will not be merged. 

Mr. Price. Will not be merged. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then I would assume, if the gentleman will permit, by 
simply repeating this stipulation at the top, this clause here about the 
departments, to provide for unification, subject to that, that we could 
tie it down definitely. 


Now, I disagree with my learned friend. He is a lawyer, and so is 
Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. No, lam nota lawyer. But I know you can’t base legis- 
lation on what you intend to do or what is not intended to be done. 
If you put permissive language in legislation, you conceive that the 
worst possible interpretation is going to be placed upon it. You can 
have the best intent in the world and have the assurance that there is 
not going to be some abuses of the legislation. You have to tie down 
points in legislation. I don’t believe that you can cite clause (3) of 
section 3, as a safeguard against a merger of naval aviation with the 
Air Force, or any other branch of the service. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say, Mr. Price, that that is true. I 
would also say that you can place the accent of those aspects of this 
bill if you want to. 

My concern after 4 years as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is that the services by themselves will resist change to the point 
where we will not keep up with the changes that should be made. It 
will be made so difficult to make any changes at all that we are liable 
to get either outmoded organizations to defend the United States, or 
we go to such huge sums for covering every single aspect that we will 
bankrupt ourselves. 

Mr. Price. Well, Admiral, we agree that the Secretary should have 
certain authority. Of course, I think he has the authority. And I 
think he has the authority under existing law to do the things that 
may be necessary to be done, to modernize and keep the services 
modernized. 

I also might say that I think that possibly under existing law he 
could eliminate or skeletonize naval aviation. But if he did it under 
existing law, the people would have some recourse should they decide 
that they didn’t agree with him. But under this legislation I don’t 
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think there is any recourse left, because this legislation not only applies 
to existing law but to laws hereafter enacted. 

The Cuamman. Admiral 

Mr. Price. In other words, the Congress could decide that this was 
an unwise act of the Secretary and they could pass a law to restore 
the organization that he had merged or had abolished, and it wouldn't 
get very far, because this law here—it would automatic ally have a 
Presidential veto. 

The Cuarrman. Any answer, Admiral? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you, Mr. Price. Mr. Van 
Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Glad to see you again, Admiral. 

Admiral Raprorp. Glad to see you. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Admiral, during your tenure of duty as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs, did you find yourself at any time tied up by the 
provisions of existing law relative to decisions that you thought were 
necessary ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, I would say that in a good many cases, in 
trying to improve an organization, instead of vetting an objective 
debate you would run into the fact that someone would s ay “You can’t 
do this because it’s against the law.’ 

Mr. Van Zanvr. In your opinion, the language of the proposal 
will eliminate those barriers and give the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
a greater area of freedom ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Give all of the Joint Chiefs a greater area of 
freedom—of course, they all have to ae the proposed organiza- 
tion of the Joint Staff. I just feel, as I said in my statement, really 
concerned that we have basically a peacetime organization that pre- 
sumes that there is always going to be time for debate and time for 
consideration. I think that under conditions today we should have a 
much more adaptable organization, I mean one that could be changed 
to meet changing conditions. I don’t envisage radical changes com- 
ing as a result of the proposals before you quite as rapidly as some 
of the members of the committee seem to think. But on the other 
hand, I don’t think we should be too bound down by restrictions. I 
think there are going to be enormous changes in the next 10 years. I 
couldn’t predict what they are. But if you look back even in the 4 
years when I was Chairman, the development of weapons—I wouldn’t 
have predicted in 1953 what we actually had in 1957. I would say 
there are even going to be greater changes in the next 10 years. 

The great trouble in the Pentagon is that these services are fighting 
for money. They relate the size of their appropriation to their im- 
portance. If we had no limitation and gave every service what they 
wanted we probably would have all the things that we needed, but 
we would have a lot more, besides. 

The greatest difficulty is to get anybody to agree to cut out some- 
ya in order to put something else in. 

I don’t know how you lick this thing. But I am seriously con- 
cerned that we have to find some way to do it. And I am not talking 
about any particular service. I think that the services have to defend 
themselves in the council of the Joint Chiefs of Staff by realistic argu- 
ments as to what they can contribute. And somewhere along the line 
there has to be a decision made. 
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The energy, the time that goes into settling some of these argu- 
ments down there is really retting to the point of danger. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, Sania ul, during this period when you were 
serving as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and these decisions you 
wanted to make but you couldn’t make because of a legal barrier, were 
they really serious ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t know that I felt there was a legal bar- 
rier, myself, but as I say people take refuge in the legal barrier, in- 
stead of ar guing on a military basis. 

I feel that in most eases decisions could have been made, but there 
are many reasons why they take time. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, Admiral, how long do you think that a 
defense establishment reorganized along the lines of the present pro- 
posal will be effective in view of the rapid changing of military tech- 
nique, and so forth ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, of course, as I read these proposals the one 
big advantage they have from my point of view is this, they are not 
nailing down the organization. They are giving effect to the idea 
that there will be ¢ hanges. What they will be is not spelled out. 

There are certain restrictions in here. Perhaps, as some of the mem- 
bers say, they don’t amount to much. I don’t know. I am not a law- 
yer. But I would say that this sets the stage for the necessary flexi- 
bility in the future. 

It may well be there will be other changes that are made necessary 
after this organization is tried out. I don’t t know. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, would you agree with the statement that this 
is just the first step in bringing about the type of a defense establish- 
ment that would be necessary to prosecute a war in the nuclear age ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say so. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, Admiral, you have heard about the sugges- 
tion, no doubt, that C ongress should appropriate a lump sum to the 
Secretary of Defense and let. him spend it. The suggestion was with- 
drawn. I do not think it is contained in this proposal. But what 
reaction would you develop to the idea of giving the Secretary of 
Defense a lump sum for research and development only ? 

Admiral Raprorpv. Mr. Van Zandt, No. 1, I haven’t heard of any 
such suggestion because I don’t think anybody wants to go that far or 
finds it necessary to go that far. I think the research and develop- 
ment and other appropriations will be made in much the same man- 
ner as they are or have been in the last few years. In the language of 
the Appropriation Bill, it will identify the activity that the money is 
intended—to which the money is intended to go. But, as has also been 
the case in the last few years, the Secretary of Defense has had some 
money that he could throw in to back up some breakthrough, and I 
suppose that that would be continued. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Well, Admiral, the British follow a policy of just 
turning over to the head of their R. and D. a chunk of money and he 
spends it. So do the Russians. The purpose of my question is to as- 
certain from you whether you think we would get a greater return 
in this research and development field if we were to make available to 
the Secretary of Defense, or to the head of the R. and D. Department, 
a chunk of money? You are familiar with the problems. 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t think so. 
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Mr. Van Zanpvr. You don’t think so? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, how is it, then, that the British benefit by it? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I am not—I don’t propose to argue that 
they are doing as well as they should. I don’t know. 

Mr. Price. Isn’t that on the basic research, though? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. How is that? 

Mr. Price. Isn’t that on the basic research ? 

Mr. Van Zanpv. Basic research, yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is a little bit different. If you are talking 
about basic research, I suppose you could do that. 

What the services are interested in is in research when it gets into 
the development stage and can be identified with some weapon. 

Basic research, sure. I would say that that could even be done 
outside of the Defense Department. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Now, following the line of thought of Mr. Van 
Zandt—if Mr. Bates and the other members will bear with me one mo- 
ment. Mr. Van Zandt developed the thought, and received an affirma- 
tive answer from you, that this was the first step in organizing, as set 
out in this bill, in the atomic era of defense fighting; is that correct? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir; I didn’t intend my answer to be inter- 
preted that way. What I was trying to say was I would say this is an 
important step in adjusting our national security organizations. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Admiral Raprorp. To the new weapons and new developments that 
we have. 

The Cuarrman. I thought you used the—— 

Admiral Raprorp. It may become necessary to change it some more 
in the future. 

The Cuarmman. Oh, yes; I understand that. And this first step 
that we are taking has this accomplishment. It accomplishes—as ex- 
pressed in the bill, it accomplishes the complete repeal of the com- 
batant roles and missions, and other things. Now, what would be the 
next step? Would the next step be—following down the same line- 
the repeal of separate services? What is your next step, now? This 
is the first step, one, right now. 

Admiral Raprorp. | get a little mixed up, Mr. Chairman, when you 
talk about combatant roles and missions. In the legislation as it 
stands today you refer to combatant functions and those are defined in 
a very broad way. The Army fights on the land and the Navy fights 
on, over, and under the sea, and the Air Force fights in the air. That 
is what I believe are the combatant functions as defined in the National 
Security Act. 

The Cuarrman. Either one of those fades away under the concept 
of this bill now. 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t think so. They still remain in the law. 
And they are very broad. 

Now, the roles and missions of the services go into much more detail 
and are not contained in the law and can be changed by Executive 
Order. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Admiral, under the language of the bill we 
are repealing those—section 202, which prohibits these roles and mis- 
sions from being set side. 





Now, you said this was the first step. I want to get what is the next 
step. I want to see what road we are traveling down in your line of 
thought. 

Now, we are living in this era when we must defend against atomic 
weapons, in the atomic age. We have to live in that atmosphere. We 
are trying to acc omplish | certain things here. But we are holding for 
the time being separate services, and we are holding the three Secre- 
taries. Now, how long before they fade away from the picture ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I would say, Mr. ‘Chairman, that the serv- 
ices as they now exist, as separate services and the Secretaries and the 
Departments, will exist for some time. They will have to exist for 
some time. The magnitude of the administrative problem is so great 
that it couldn’t be handled any other way. 

But I do have the reservation which I expressed earlier about the 
composition of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I would say in my opinion 
that if this—I am not sure that this compromise on the membership of 
the Joint Chiets of Staff is going to do the job. 

The Cuamman. Then—— 

Admiral Raprorp. I think you may have to move to a Joint Chiefs 
of Staff composed of 4 or 5 officers who have no other duties. They 
would come up through the different services, and they would have 
the requisite background. ‘The time element alone and the magnitude 
of the seriousness of their job may require full time. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is a personal matter as to whether they 

can wear 2 hats and do the 2 jobs; that is true, isn’t it ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Not entirely, personally; no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. DoyLe . No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Lankford, any questions? 

Mr. Lankrorp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Smart, any questions ? 

Mr. Smart. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blandford ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I have several brief questions. 

Admiral, in 1949, when you testified before the committee, the chair- 
man said: 

Now, you wanted a hearing, the Navy says you wanted a hearing, we have 
given you a hearing, now you tell us exactly from the legislative standpoint what 
you think the committee can do to keep the Navy as a fighting organization that 
offers a career and make it play a constructive and forceful role in a proper 
defense team for this Nation. 

Your reply was: 

Well, all I can say, I was very much impressed yesterday morning, Mr. Vinson, 
when you read the provisions of the Constitution in regard to the responsibility 
of Congress. 

Now, a few moment ago, in reply to another question, you said that 
what we have to do is to give the Secretary of Defense more flexibility. 
Where does the responsibility of Congress stop and the flexibility for 
the Secretary of Defense begin ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think that is a matter for Congress to decide. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then whatever decision the Congress makes you 
think is the sound decision in that respect ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would treat it that way. [Laughter. ]} 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now—— 
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The CHamman. That is at least polite to say that, Admiral. 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, Admiral, which of the combatant functions 
would you transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate? That is the 
same question I asked General Br adley this morning. 

Admiral Raprorp. I have none in mind. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Then if you have none in mind there is no harm 
in leaving the restriction in the law. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think there is. I think—as I testified, the com- 
batant functions remain in the law asa guide. They are very broad. I 
doubt if they will be changed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, then, would you agree that the restriction on 
the transfer, consolidation, abolition, and reassignment of combatant 
functions has not impeded quick decisions ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; | think I testified to the effect that people 
take refuge in that provision of law at times when they shouldn’t. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, can you give us any examples of where the 
restriction on the Secretary of Defense with regard to transferring 
these combatant functions has impeded quick decisions ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes; I think I could. I find it very difficult to 
follow this law the way it is written. 

The Cuamman. What sections are cloudy to you, Admiral? I 
thought you had a hand i in shaping in. [Laughter.| My recollection 
is we profited by your testimony. 

Admiral Raprorp. I get tangled up when I read this law and it 
says something has been repealed and put somewhere else. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Don’t pay any attention to that. That means codi- 
fication, Admiral. 

Admiral Raprorp. I know it. Well, lam not a lawyer. 

The CuHarman. Where does the National Security Act become 
cloudy to you? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I will take just the Army, being the first 
one here. It says “In general, the Army within the Department of 
the Army includes land combatant service forces and such aviation 
and water transport as may be organic therein.” Now, that is a 
very sweeping statement. Where we have run into difficulty is in 
determining where the missiles fit into these definitions of combatant 
functions. Missiles are now being used both for antiaircraft defense as 
well as offensively. The Army will argue that they belong to the 
Army. The Air Force will argue that they belong to the Air Force 
in some instances. There is a field that is difficult to decide. 

You take in the antiaircraft field. The Army has shifted over from 
the conventional antiaircraft weapon largely to a guided missile. The 
question is when does—how far does that guided missile act as an 
antiaircraft weapon and when does it become an interceptor. If it 
goes out three or four hundred miles away from the point it starts, 
it probably belongs to the Air Force. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well 

Admiral Raprorp. It doesn’t make too much difference to me which 
service—as General Bradley said, what the uniform of the man is 
who pulls the trigger or otherwise starts it on its way. But it has 
great bearing on how the research and development funds are spent, 
and who gets them. It also adds to the problem of tactical air-traffic 
control. If the Army can throw up a lot of missiles and the Air 
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Force is at the same time flying a lot of airplanes around, they are 
oing to shoot each other down or otherwise interfere. So you have to 
cn a basis for controlling these activities. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Don’t you have that basis for control—don’t you 
have that basis at Key West and at Newport? Isn’t that basis for 
control in the functions papers ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That they have exercised 

Admiral Raprorv. No. The only way—the roles and _ missions 
paper is still very broad. It said the Army has a responsibility for 
antiaircraft and nobody when that paper was drawn was thinking 
about an antiaircraft missile that went out 200 miles. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Can’t that be changed by a functions paper? 

Admiral Raprorp. It has been changed by agreement between the 
Army and the Air Force, but then somebody comes along and doesn’t 
like the agreement, so they stir it up again. , 

Mr. Buanprorp. I know. What you are opposing, then, is discussion 
on the subject. 

Admiral Raprorp. No, no. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, if you did not have this language as a 
guideline, would you not be in more confusion ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t mind this language as a guide. 

The Cuairman. If you did not have something like this for each 
service—“‘In general, the Army within the Department of the Army 
includes Jand combat, service forces and such aviation and water 
transport as may be organic therein.” 

Now, if there was nothing of that nature written in the law, why 
you would still—there would be more confusion and would have no 
ant upon which to make any kind of decision. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right, Mr. Chairman. As I say, as far 
as I understand, I understand that language is going to stay in. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; that language— 

Admiral Raprorp. But if certain decisions are made you will find 
some people arguing that it is a violation of that and other people 
arguing that it isn’t. 

The Cuamman. That may be true. We argue before the Supreme 
Court makes a decision. But nevertheless when it speaks, that is final 
and conclusive. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

The Cuamman. And when the Secretary makes the decision it 
should be—if you were there it would be the final conclusion. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, it should be. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now- 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. There is no state of uncertainty as to the authority 
of the Secretary. 

Mr. Price. On the point that we left, just before Mr. Vinson went 
into that question—it is true that these things are by agreement be- 
tween the various services. But isn’t it also true that it is by agree- 
ment only by sufferance of the Secretary of Defense? He permits 
them to agree. 


Mr. Smart. Exactly. 
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Mr. Price. But he doesn’t have to exactly say “You fellows get to- 
gether.” Hecan tell them what to do. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Any more questions? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask you this: Admiral, you testified that 
your job there as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs was filled with frus- 
trations. Would that be making it too strong? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think it would be a little bit too strong. I got 
very frustrated at times. 

Mr. Brooxs. Filled with disappointments; I mean frustrations and 
disappointments due to the legal situation. 

Admiral Raprorp. I felt it took us too long to arrive at a solution 
to some of these problems which are very pressing and which require 
the expenditure of vast sums of money. 

Mr. Brooxs. And in doing that we are taking a chance on the future 
security of our country, by delaying these decisions. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, the way it works out, I imagine for the 
most part we have tended to make a decision which gave each service 
a chance to do something. And that in some cases has cost us a lot of 
mone 

Mr. Brooxs. Here is the point I wanted to ask you. Now, this 
paragraph sub (4) there—it is on page 3 of this comparison. It 
begins by saying “Within the policy enunciated in section 2.” And, 
of ¢ course, section 2 relates to your declaration. 

Now, I think it is the intent and the specification, too, that the entire 
section 3 is confined to the terms of the declaration of policy, which is 
section 2. 

(Admiral Radford nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. Do I make myself clear on that ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that correct, in your opinion ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I feel that it is. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if some of the members of the committee—who 
are distinguished lawyers, too—feel like there is some doubt about it, 
is there a way in which we could tie that down and make it be assured 
that there is no separation between phrases or clauses in that section 3 
but that all of it is subject to the enumerations of the declarations in 
section 2? 

Admiral Raprorp. I should think you could get a legal opinion on 
that. 

Mr. Brooks. Your captain is not an attorney, is he? 

The Cuamman. The captain is not under oath yet. 

Mr. Brooxs. We can put him under oath. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Blandford wants to make a statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. He doesn’t have to be under oath to indicate whether he 
can write a change that would tie it down definitely for the whole of 
section 3. 

The CHarrMan. One minute, Captain. You are going to take the 
witness stand. Hold up your right hand. 

The evidence—you have his name? 

Mr. Brooxs. Captain Mott. 
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The Cuatrman. All right. 

The evidence you shall give the Armed Services Committee shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Captain Morr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there some way that you could write a change there 
that would assure this committee in detail and each member of the 
committee that subsection (3) of the bill which refers to the declara- 
tion in its entirety is subject to the declarations under subsection (2) ? 

Captain Morr. Mr. Brooks, while we have been talking here, I asked 
the representative of the General Counsel of the Department of De- 
fense, who is here in the committee room, to phone down and ask if 
they didn’t have a legal opinion to back up what I know is their inten- 
tion. Their intention—Mr. Coolidge’s intention, by putting this clause 
“within the policy enunciated in section (2)” into the substantive pro- 
vision of the law (sec. 3 (a) (3) of H. R. 11958) was to incorporate 
the statement of policy in the substantive provision of the law and 
thereby make it a substantive provision. 

Now, I believe this effect could be backed up with good legal opinion. 
When I go back, I will ask the General Counsel of the Department of 
Defense to look into this matter and if the committee desires, submit 
its views as to whether incorporation of the declaration of policy into 
a substantive provision of law hasn’t made the declaration substantive. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean to make subsection (2) a substantive pro- 
vision of the law, instead of a declaration ¢ 

Captain Morr. They feel that they have done this, sir, I am con- 
fident, by putting it in this substantive provision of the law. 

Mr. Brooks. I think you have it, too, but my colleagues here, who 
are esteemed attorneys—and I don’t want to take issue with their con- 
victions on this subject—feel there is doubt about it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. If it could be phrased in a better way, then I would 
think that every doubt in the committee might be allayed and it would 
answer the questions that they have raised. 

Captain Morr. Then that doubt should be cleared up, Mr. Brooks. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think 

Mr. Brooks. One more thing, Lif I may. 

I think, too, if you are going to do that, there are 2 or 3 more changes 
in this subsection (3) that should be changed. 

For instance, I doubt that the word “enunciated” there in the first 
sentence, “within the policy enunciated in section (2)”—I doubt the 
word “enunciated” is the best word. Probably “set forth” would be 
better. 

And then I will say this: 

On line 15 of this comparative analysis, it seems to me, after the 
word “effective” there should be a comma, so it would read “for more 
effective, efficient, and economical administration.” 

Then it seems to me, again on line 16, at the end of the word “dup- 
lication,” instead of there being a period, it would be more advisable 
to tie the proviso with a semicolon to the rest of the paragraph. 

But I am just saying those things occur to me as perhaps improve- 
ments. 

Captain Morr. I will be happy to bring this colloquy to the atten- 
tion of the General Counsel tomorrow. 
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The Cuarrman. Since you are going into the phraseology of the 
bill, this thought is running through my mind: Did you engage in 
the preparation of the bill ? 

Captain Morr. Yes, sir, I did. 

The Cuarrman. Where was the bill drafted, in the Department ? 

Captain Morr. The bill was drafted under the direction of the 
General Counsel of the Department of Defense, sir, with a group of 
lawyers making suggestions—myself representing the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Ward representing the Navy, Mr. 
Frank Millard, the General Counsel of the Army, representing the 
Army, and Mr. Johnny Johnson, the General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, representing the Air Force. 

The CuHamrman. Well now, who represented the Budget ? 

Captain Morr. I beg your pardon ? 

The Cuatrman. Who represented the Budget ? 

I understood the bill was written by the Budget. 

Captain Morr. In this conference, sir, the Bureau of the Budget 
was not represented. 

The CuarrmMan. Just answer my question. Wasn’t the bill written 
over in the Budget, by the Budget officials ? 

Captain Morr. Not this draft, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Captain Morr. Not this draft, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then this draft wasn’t written by the Budget ? 

Captain Morr. Not this draft, no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then the Budget did write a draft ? 

Captain Morr. They did write a draft ; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You threw that draft away and wrote this yourself ? 

Captain Morr. I wouldn’t say we threw it away, sir. 

The CuatrmaAn. Well, all right. 

Captain Morr. We used it toconsult. That is a department—— 

The CuammMan. Where isthe original draft ? 

Captain Morr. Well, I presume it is in the files of the General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. How much broader in scope was the original bill 
than this bill ? 

Captain Morr. Well, I would say in many respects it is much 
broader, Mr. Chairman. Many of the things that the services wanted 
to write into this bill were written in as a result of this conference 
in Mr. Dechert’s office. When I say “this conference,” there were 
many conferences. This bill went through about six drafts. 

The CuarrmMan. About six drafts? 

Captain Morr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, the Budget drafted the fifth draft? 

Captain Morr. No, sir. They drafted none of these six drafts. 

The CHarmman. Well, it was drafted over at the Budget; was it 
not ? 

Captain Morr. There was a draft, as I understand it, that came 
from the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Cuarrman. How much does this draft differ from that? 

Captain Morr. I would say it differs in many respects, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, do you recall the major—was it dealing—— 

Mr. Gavin. I think those questions ought to be answered by the 
General Counsel. 
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The Cuamman. This is the General Counsel. 

Mr. Gavin. He is a counsel, but Mr. Coolidge is the General Coun- 
sel of the Department of Defense. 

Captain Morr. No; Mr. Dechert is the General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr, Gavin. What is his capacity ? 

Mr. Brooks. Captain Mott— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin is recognized, 

Mr. Gavin. What is Mr. Coolidge’s capacity ? 

The CuarrMan. His capacity ? 

Mr. Gavin. What is his executive position 

Captain Morr. Mr. Coolidge was brought in as special assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. He has no connection with the Department of 
Defense ? 

Captain Morr. That is right. 

The Cuamman. This is one of these gentlemen who wrote the bill, 
und we are finding out something about the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s find out. 

The CuairmMan. Go ahead and tell me, now. You say you had six 
drafts of the bill? 

Captain Morr. I believe the bill went through six drafts; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And from the first down to the final size, was there 
much difference in the philosophy or was it just a difference in the 
phraseology ¢ 

Captain Morr. Well, after each draft, sir, the service representatives 
would go back, and I presume consult with their services. I can pick 
cut in here just from my own memory a number of provisions that 
were written in at the request and the suggestion of the service repre- 
resentatives. Every view which the service representatives, the legal 
representatives made, was considered. 

The Cuarrman. Now let me ask you this. Who suggested that all 
three Services have command instead of supervision and direction ? 

Captain Morr. We spent 

The CuatrmMan. Now you know under the Army law the Army has 
supervision. Under the law, the Navy has command, the Air Force 
has command. Now who suggested to give them all the same? 

Captain Morr. We spent a great deal of time on that particular 
provision, Mr. Chairman, in an effort, I would say as it evolved, to try 
and make it uniform. I think each Service representative had a great 
deal to say about this, in these conferences that took place in Mr. 
Dechert’s office. 

We tried to make it uniform. I think it was the position of the 
Army—and this has already been brought out here by Mr. Kilday. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Captain Morr. By Mr. Kilday and others, that if there was goin 
to be this residual command in the Navy and in the Air Force, it shoul 
be in the Army, too. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, exactly. And instead of saying it is 
not in the Army and should, therefore, not be in the Navy and should 
not be in the Air Force, you wanted to pacify them all by giving the 
command that was in the two Services. So that thought prevails. So 
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you added—you gave it to the Army, instead of making the other two 
Services follow the Army. 

Now who suggested that the three Departments be denied the priv- 
ilege of submitting a report to the Congress? Which one of your 
Services didthat? Did that come from you? 

Captain Morr. No,sir. That did not come from me. My memory is 
not very clear on that. However, I heard the Secretary of Defense 
testify here that he would have no objection to having the separate 
reports. 

The Cuarman. I understand that. I understand what he testified 
to. But we are talking about the drafting of the bill. 

Now let me see 

Captain Morr. I could check that, sir. 

The Cuarrman. No, you needn’t check it. I don’t care a thing in 
the world about it, not a thing in the world about it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask two questions ? 

The CuHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I would like to ask two almost rhetorical questions 
because of the question about the policy statement. I phrase it in a 
rhetorical manner because I don’t think you can give me the answer, 
Captain. But how many airplanes and how many functions would 
have to be retained by the Navy to satisfy the words “including naval 
aviation” and how many Marines and how many functions would have 
to be retained by the Marines to satisfy the words “including the 
Marine Corps” ? 

Would | ve correct that if they retained a squadron of aircraft, that 
would be satisfactory insofar as meeting the law which says, “includ- 
ing naval aviation” and if though the law says there must be 3 Marine 
divisions and 3 Marine wings, that if they reduced each division of the 
Marine Corps to 1,000 men and reduced each combat wing of the 
Marine Corps to 5 airplanes, that that would satisfy the declaration 
of policy. 

I am talking legally, Captain. 

Captain Morr. Well, Mr. Blandford, I was wondering when you 
were going to bring up those provisions, other provisions of the law. 
It seems to me when you say in a provision of the law that there shall 
be these wings and that there shall be these divisions, you have to have 
a commonsense interpretation of what a division is and what a wing 
is 





I don’t think any commonsense interpretation would reduce it to the 
figure you have suggested. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is the commonsense interpretation for the 
words “naval aviation” ? 

Captain Morr. Well, I would say just about what it is today. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then you don’t think the Secretary would have 
the authority to say that the Navy will not have nuclear carrying 
aircraft—aircraft carrying nuclear weapons? Because that is what 
the Navy has today. 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Captain Morr. No. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you-—— 
Captain Mort. No, I don’t. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Price. I want him to pursue that. 

Mr. Buanvrorp. I would like to pursue it if I may. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I would like to know what the words “naval avia- 
tion” are intended to include when you say that the words “including 
naval aviation” are adequate protection for naval aviation. 

Captain Morr. Admiral Radford says this isn’t a legal question 
and he would like to answer it. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that a determination of the composi- 
tion and size of naval aviation will depend on the composition and 
size of the peacetime navy, a reasonable aviation component that will 
perform those services required by the Navy. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now who is going to decide, Admiral, under this 
bill what those missions are and what the Navy is going to perform 
if the Secretary of Defense is to be given the power to transfer these 
functions ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
going to largely make up the recommendation in that field. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff will make the recom- 
mendation to the Secretary and the Secretary will then proceed to 
carry out his own recommendation, as I think a previous Secretary 
did in connection with a ship in which you were interested, if I am 
not mistaken. 

Admiral Raprorp. No, I wasn’t here. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Admiral, on behalf of the committee I want 
to thank you. It is always a pleasure to have your testimony. We 
appreciate it very much. 

With thanks of the committee, you are excused. 

Now, members of the committee, we will take a recess until tomorrow 
morning, at which time Mr. Smart will ask Mr. McNeil, the Comp- 
troller of the Department, to testify. 

(Whereupon, at 4:24 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 6, 1958.) 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 6, 1958. 

The committee met at 10:08 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CHarman. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, this is a continuation of the hearing 
on the reorganization of the Department of Defense. Mr. Comp- 
troller, under the authority vested in the committee by House Resolu- 
tion 67, all witnesses we respectfully request to take the oath. 
Therefore, I have to ask you to please stand and take the oath. 

The evidence you shall give the Armed Services Committee shall 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth so help you 
God, with reference to reorganization of the Department of Defense? 

Secretary McNett. I do, sir. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. Members of the committee, you are 
all acquainted with the distinguished Comptroller of the Department 
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of Defense. He has held the office ever since the Department of 
Defense was organized. I understand he has a prepared statement. 
I respectfully request that you permit him to read his prepared state- 
ment without interruption, and then we will proceed to ask the Comp- 
troller some questions. 

Secretary McNem. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Mr. Comptroller. 

Secretary McNew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the areas of responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of Defense in which the Comptroller functions, 
are prescribed in some detail in title IV of the National Security 
Act, as amended in 1949. Seldom has any legislation which involves 
so many technical considerations worked so well over the 9-year period 
it has been in effect. While the members of this committee are 
thoroughly familiar with this legislation, I would like to stress for the 
benefit of others who may read this record that all the duties and 
responsibilities of the fiscal functions covered by this act are carried 
out “subject to the authority, direction and control of the Secretary 
of Defense.” 

Briefly, the financial management functions in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense are organized as follows: 

1. There is an Accounting and Finance Policy Division whose duties 
are to develop and establish accounting and finance policies, systems 
and procedures, including financial reporting, uniform terminology 
and classifications. 

2. There is an Audit Policy Division whose duties are to develop 
and establish audit policies and principles for contract audit and 
internal audit. 

3. There is now being developed, as directed by the Secretary of 
Defense, an Inspection and Audit Division. The duties of this rela- 
tively small group will be to make—on behalf of the Secretary of 
Defense—special physical and financial inspections and audits of de- 
fense operations and programs, utilizing, Glaleedr possible, informa- 
tion already available in the military departments. 

4. Next, there is a Contract Finance Division. This is a very small 
division whose duties are to develop uniform Department of Defense 
policies, procedures and standards for contract financing. By con- 
tract financing, I mean such things as advance payments and guar- 
anteed loans. 

5. There is a small Data Systems Staff to develop and evaluate the 
possibilities and supervise the introduction of automatic data proc- 
essing techniques, equipments, and applications. 

6. Next, there is the Progress Reports and Statistics Division. 
This group has three principal duties: First, the standardization of 
forms and reports; second, the function of servicing other elements 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, by collecting and summar- 
izing statistical information; and, third, the task of analyzing and 
reporting progress achieved in key programs of the Department of 
Defense. 

7. There is the Fiscal Management Division whose duties are to 
develop, present and follow up on fiscal management improvement 
programs, including the development of management standards and 
application of the revolving fund technique to commercial and in- 
dustrial activities of the Department of Defense. 
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8. Then, there is the Economic and Fiscal Analysis Division. The 
duties of this group are to pull together and present in unified fashion 
the varied financial, economic and other factors affecting the defense 
yrogram and budget as a whole, particularly as they relate, now and 
in the future, to the national economy and the Federal budget. This 
group also prepares the summary fiscal reports of the Department of 
Defense and provides special costings, projections and fiscal analyses 
for the use of the Department of Defense, the executive branch and 
the Congress. 

9. Finally, there is the Budget Division which is involved in the 
detailed review and analysis of the military budget submissions and 
of requests for apportionment of available fund resources. 

I gather from a perusal of the hearings before this committee 
earlier this year that your primary interest, so far as fiscal matters 
are concerned, may be in the area of budget formulation and ap- 
portionment. It may be useful to the committee, therefore, if I 
emphasized this subject. When one reads the January hearings be- 
fore this committee, and the hearings of Special Subcommittee No. 5, 
one gets two entirely different impressions of how the budget process 
actually operates in the Department of Defense. 

I believe this difference arises from the fact that the people who 
appeared before the Philbin Subcommittee were those actually re- 
sponsible for the budget function in the military departments, while 
some of the people who appeared before the full committee in Jan- 
uary were somewhat remote from, and unfamiliar with, the relation 
of the budget processes to the decision-making processes. 

The defense budget is essentially a reflection of military plans, 
programs and priorities within the context of overall Government 
policy. There are two major aspects to the budget problem. The 
first is budget formulation—the preparation and submission of the 
annual budget. The second is the execution of the budget after the 
funds are appropriated by the Congress. It is important to note 
that at both stages, funds available from prior years and from other 
sourees are also involved—such as reimbursements for goods and 
services provided to others and the proceeds of sales of equipment. 

The preparation of an annual budget is not simply the arithmetic 
compilation of what every subdivision of the Department of Defense 
considers to be its requirements. Rather, it involves the pulling to- 
gether at one place and at one time all Department of Defense pro- 
grams and activities, giving consideration to their relative importance 
and priorities, and achieving proper balance among all the elements. 

This is the crux of the budget-preparation problem. If overall 
military planning is accomplished and priorities of effort established 
on an integrated Department of Defense-wide basis within the frame- 
work of overall Government policy, the preparation of the annual 
budget would offer no particular problems. 

However, when the military plans and programs are initially pre- 
pared substantially on a unilateral basis and in a framework which 
does not fit overall Government policy, then there is introduced into 
the budget preparation process the difficult problem of making deci- 
sions on the size, scope, and priority of individual programs. 

To assist the Secretary of Defense in making the necessary decisions, 
each of the successive Secretaries has wanted and considered it the 
duty of the Comptroller, in collaboration with other members of the 
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Secretary’s staff, to assemble and present the pertinent facts relating 
to the various programs under consideration. 

The Secretary of Defense, of course, also calls on the Secretaries 
of the Military Departments and the Service Chiefs, as well as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff collectively, for recommendations and advice 
on such program matters. With this information and advice, the 
Secretary of Defense is in a position to make his recommendations 
to the National Security Council and to the President, who makes 
the final decisions on the annual defense program and budget. 

Because the annual budget, by its very nature, forces the resolution 
of many program problems at the time the budget is prepared for 
submission to the Congress, it is not surprising that many people get 
the impression that somehow or other the decisions are made by the 
budgeteers. Yet the fact of the matter is that these decisions are 
made by the very people you would expect to make them. 

This brings us to the second aspect of the budget process—the 
execution phase which begins with the apportionment of funds by 
the Bureau of the Budget, based upon the recommendations of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

While Special Subcommittee No. 5 is currently engaged in a de- 
tailed and helpful study of the apportionment processes, it might be 
helpful at this time briefly to outline this phase of the budget process, 
which, as you know, is‘required by law. If the committee desires, 
I can provide for insertion in the record at this point a comprehensive 
statement on this subject which was recently furnished to the special 
subcommittee. 

The Cuarrman. [suggest you put that in. 

Secretary McNett. Thank you, sir. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE W. J. McNetr, Berore Specrat 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5 OF THE House ARMED Services COMMITTEE, MaRcH 27, 
1958 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome the opportunity to 
appear before this committee to discuss the apportionment process in the 
Department of Defense. That the apportionment process—its origin, purpose, 
and method of operation—is not fully understood, even in parts of the Defense 
Department, is evident from some of the testimony presented before the House 
Armed Services Committee earlier this year. Although this is necessarily a 
somewhat complicated matter, I believe we can adequately cover the fundamental 
aspects of the apportionment process without discussing all the technical details 
involved. 

You have heard from the Bureau of the Budget representatives an explanation 
of the aspects of the law requiring the apportionment of funds appropriated by 
the Congress and the role of the Bureau in the apportionment process. I would 
like to direct my remarks to the apportionment process in the Department of 
Defense, with particular reference to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. But 
first I would like to touch briefly on those portions of the law which are of par- 
ticular significance to the apportionment process. 

Paragraph (c) (1) of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, pro- 
vides that “* * * funds available for obligation for a definite period of time shall 
be so apportioned as to prevent obligation or expenditure thereof in a manner 
which would indicate a necessity for deficiency or supplemental appropriations 
for such period ; and all appropriations or funds not limited to a definite period 
of time, and all authorizations to create obligations by contract in advance of 
appropriations, shall be so apportioned as to achieve the most effective and 
economical use thereof.” 

Paragraph (c) (2) states: “In apportioning any appropriation, reserves may 
be established to provide for contingencies, or to effect savings whenever savings 
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are made possible by or through changes in requirements, greater efficiency of 
operations, or other developments subsequent to the date on which such appro- 
priation was made available. Whenever it is determined by an officer desiguated 
in subsection (d) of this section to make apportionments and reapportionments 
that any amount so reserved will not be required to carry out the purposes of 
the appropriation concerned, he shall recommend the rescission of such amount 
in the manner provided in the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, for estimates 
of appropriations.” 

Paragraph (c) (4) provides “Apportionments shall be reviewed at least four 
times each year by the officers designated in subsection (d) of this section to 
make apportionments and reapportionments, and such reapportionments made 
or such reserves established, modified, or released as may be necessary to further 
the effective use of the appropriation concerned * * *,” 

Paragraph (d) (2) provides that “Any appropriation available to an agency, 
which is required to be apportioned under subsection (c) of this section, shall 
be apportioned or reapportioned in writing by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget.” 

Paragraph (d) (2) also establishes the basic responsibilities of the agency 
head, namely, that “The head of each agency to which any such appropriation 
is available shall submit to the Bureau of the Budget information, in such 
form and manner and at such time or times as the Director may prescribe, as 
may be required for the apportionment of such appropriation.” 

As has been noted, the law provides that while apportionments and reap- 
portionments of funds for the executive branch be made by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the head of each agency is required to submit to the 
Bureau of the Budget, information in such form and manner as the Director 
may prescribe. These requirements for information are set forth by the Bureau 
of the Budget in its Circular A-34. Under these implementing instructions the 
Bureau prescribes the apportionment schedules to be used by the agencies and 
departments in providing the information prescribed by the Bureau of the 
Budget in meeting the requirements of the law. 

The statute provides that apportionment schedules shall be submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget not later than 15 days after approval of the appropriation 
act and that the Bureau of the Budget shall act on the apportionment schedules 
within 30 days after approval. As a practical matter, the military departments 
start the preparation of their apportionment requests and supporting data some- 
time before the appropriations for any given fiscal year are enacted, but usually 
after the Defense appropriation bill has been passed by the House. These re- 
quests are forwarded to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, who as head of 
the agency, is required to submit the formal request to the Bureau of the 
Budget. The standard apportionment and reapportionment schedule has been 
modified for Defense Department use by the Bureau of the Budget in order to 
show on the same form the amount submitted by the military departments or 
other components of the Department of Defense, as well as the amount officially 
requested by the Secretary of Defense. 

Prior to transmission to the Bureau of the Budget, each apportionment sched- 
ule is reviewed within the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Where an appor- 
tionment request covers programs or items in which no significant changes have 
been made from the time they were presented to, and approved by the Congress, 
the reviewing process is essentially simple and direct and requires very little 
time to accomplish. It is important to note, however, that the detailed program 
data presented to the Congress in support of the appropriation requests are 
sometimes subject to change as to the individual items to be bought or projects 
to be undertaken. This is particularly true in the procurement and research and 
development areas which are so greatly affected by technological progress. Con- 
sequently, it is frequently in connection with the apportionment request that 
some parts of the final “shopping list” for the year are presented for appreval 
for the first time. The apportionment process as it pertains to the military 
eonstruction programs entails some special problems which I will discuss 
separately, a little later. 

In these more difficult areas the apportionment review for the Secretary of 
Defense entails both a fiscal and a program analysis and is undertaken in co- 
ordination with the functional or technical staffs within the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. For example, an apportionment request for research and 
development funds would be reviewed by the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller) in consultation with the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Research and Engineering) on the technical or program aspects 
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of the problems involved. Thus, the Secretary of Defense is provided such 
fiscal and technical advice as he may require to perform properly his role in 
the apportionment process as “head of the agency.” 

In making this review, each apportionment request is tested against certain 
criteria. For example, is the apportionment request consistent with the overall 
Department of Defense financial plan which is presented to the Appropriation 
Committees of the Congress as an integral part of the defense budget and which 
is revised as required to reflect congressional action on the budget and subse- 
quent changes in the defense program? 

Inasmuch as the financial resources available to the military departments 
include not only appropriations for the fiscal year but also the amounts carried 
over from previous fiscal years, as well as reimbursements for materiel and 
services furnished to others (particularly the military assistance program), 
some mechanism must be employed to pull all these resources together in one 
place and relate them to their planned use. This is the purpose of the overall 
Department of Defense financial plan which covers all general and special De- 
partment of Defense appropriations. 

Briefly, this financial plan shows the unobligated funds brought forward into 
the fiscal year, the appropriations enacted for the year, transfers from one ac- 
eount to another as authorized by the Congress, the reimbursements expected 
to be received during the year for goods and services furnished to others, and 
the estimated recoveries of prior year obligations. These, in the aggregate, 
constitute the total resources available to the Department of Defense for obliga- 
tion and commitment. The remainder of the financial plan shows the planned 
application of these resources—the amounts planned for apportionment during 
the year, both for obligation and commitment, and the amounts projected to 
remain unobligated at the end of the fiscal year which, except for unusual situ 
ations, represents amounts earmarked to complete programs or projects under- 
way. 

I would like to take a few moments to discuss these unobligated balances in a 
little more detail. The Congress—largely at the insistence of the House—has 
for some years followed the general rule of appropriating for the full cost of a 
given program in the year in which it is approved, even though it is recognized 
that some portion of the funds might not be obligated or even committed until 
later years. This procedure has the advantage of disclosing the full cost of a 
program at the time it is first presented for appropriation. It does, however, 
require the Department of Defense to hold in reserve for use in later years 
those funds needed to complete programs authorized or started in the current 
year. These funds are specifically identified in the financial plan as reserved 
for carryover into the succeeding fiscal year. 

In addition to the amounts reserved for completion of programs authorized 
by the Congress, it must be recognized that some of the funds apportioned for 
use during the year will necessarily remain unobligated—even though legally 
committed—at the end of the fiscal year. By this we mean that firm procure- 
ment or construction directives will have been issued and contracts and spare 
parts provisioning will be in various stages of negotiation, but the transactions 
involved will not yet have progressed to the point where they meet the statutory 
definition of obligations pursuant to the specific criteria established by section 
1311 of Public Law 663, 88d Congress. In order to avoid disrupting the efficient 
and orderly flow of business, funds must be made available in the apportionments 
to cover these commitments. 

The current financial plan for fiscal year 1958—with $36.6 billion appropriated 
by the Congress—contemplates gross obligations of $43.6 billion although the 
amount expected to be apportioned would be almost $48.6 billion. Of this amount, 
about $48 billion has already been apportioned to date, leaving about $600 mil- 
lion—less than 1% percent—to be apportioned during the remainder of the fiscal 
year. This 14% percent represents programs or projects which in whole or in 
part have not yet been firmed up. 

In reviewing an apportionment request it must also be determined whether 
the funds requested are to be used for the purposes for which appropriated, or 
more specifically, for the programs presented to the Congress in justification of 
the appropriation request. Where changes in programs have been made, it 
must also be determined whether the apportionment request is consistent with 
the latest approved programs. 

The defense program by its very nature is highly subject to change—not only 
as the result of the extremely rapid technological progress now being experi- 
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enced—but also as the result of shifts in the international situation. This has 
been well illustrated by the events of the last several months. 

Furthermore, because of the rapid progress in science and technology, defense 
programs, particularly in research and developmnet, must sometimes be projected 
beyond what would normally be prudent. Some of these programs simply do not 
develop as fast as had been anticipated when the budget was prepared, and are 
not ready to go forward when the appropriations are made. Others may develop 
more rapidly than anticipated and could profitably use more funds than may 
have originally been planned for them. 

For these and similar reasons, the program backup for each apportionment 
request must be reviewed to assure that the latest program decisions are reflected 
therein. This process is complicated by the fact that program changes in one 
area, such as military personnel, will affect programs in many other areas— 
clothing, food, travel, military construction, maintenance and operation, etc. 
All of these program changes must be taken into account in order to assure that 
the defense program as a whole can move forward in a balanced manner. This 
particular aspect of the problem is specifically recognized in section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes which requires that such changes be taken into account in the 
apportionment process. 

I might note at this point that when major program changes occur subsequent 
to the date on which appropriations become available, apportionments are pro- 
cessed as soon as the necessary reprograming is completed. Barring some excep- 
tional circumstances, such program changes are the principal factor causing 
delay in the release of funds. 

Another requirement which must be checked is whether the programs to be 
funded by a particular apportionment request duplicate, in whole or in part, 
programs to be funded in other apportionment requests. Because of the close 
interrelationship among the programs of the three military departments, the 
possibility always exists that one department will plan to undertake work which 
another department also plans to undertake. Resolution of these problems is 
often very difficult, inasmuch as some degree of duplication may be desirable in 
the particular instance. It is particularly difficult to resolve these problems 
quickly when they involve questions of sevice missions. In these cases appor- 
tionment requests are processed as soon as the problems are resolved. 

Another question which must be resolved in the apportionment review is 
whether the rate of obligation proposed is consistent with the expenditure esti- 
mates incorporated in the budget submitted to the Congress. The Department 
of Defense has always considered the expenditure estimates presented to the 
Congress in the annual budget as an essential element in its overall financial 
plan. Because of its sheer size, the defense program has a most important 
impact on the total Federal budget and the financing plans of the Treasury. 
For this reason, it has been necessary for the Defense Department to make every 
effort to conduct its programs in such a way as to live up to its commitments to 
the executive branch and the Congress. 

When it is found that for various reasons expenditures are running signifi- 
cantly above the estimates, the Department is required to make the necessary 
program adjustments. Naturally, these adjustments are made in a manner best 
calculated to protect the essential elements of the defense program, but some 
adjustments in projects already underway and in those planned to be started 
may be necessary. This, in turn, may require adjustments in the approved 
apnortionment. 

The apportionment review must also take account of changes in prices or costs 
which may have occurred subsequent to the presentation of the defense programs 
to the Congress. It must also take account of any specific requirements or limita- 
tions imposed by the Congress. 

While the apportionment procedures and concepts that have been outlined are 
applicable to all appropriations, it should be noted that the programs financed 
from military construction appropriations are subject to modified apportionment 
procedures that have been tailored to meet their specific needs. Before dis- 
cussing the currently applicable procedures, I believe it would be useful to dis- 
cuss briefly the circumstances which generated them. 

I am sure you all remember the Moroccan airbase construction situation and the 
extensive hearings, investigations, and reports by congressional committees of 
both Houses. In the investigation conducted by the Defense Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, great difficulty was encountered in deter- 
mining the amounts of funds which were apportioned, allocated, and obligated 
for this construction. Granted, there were circumstances resulting from the out- 
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break of hostilities in Korea which contributed to this problem. Nevertheless, 
under the normal apportionment procedures in effect at the time, there was no 
document which indicated the funds apportioned for this construction program. 
For such reasons, the committee was critical of the Department of Defense and 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

A study of the apportionment procedures then in effect was instituted and a 
system was developed to establish certain control points which identified appor- 
tionments, allocations, and obligations. As a result of this study, procedures 
were issued by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on November 6, 1952, 
effective with the commencement of fiscal year 1958. Under these procedures, 
funds were apportioned and identified for specific locations, and obligational 
limitations were established for each one of those locations, in addition to the 
total obligational limitation for the appropriation shown on the apportionment 
form. Adjustments or changes in the amounts for each location were subject 
to apportionment actions. In other words, savings in the approved program at 
one installation could not be utilized to cover overruns in the approved program 
at other installations without going through the normal apportionment channels 
to receive the Bureau of the Budget’s approval. The uncertainties of that period, 
together with lack of proper advance planning and a definitive program, war- 
ranted such limitations. 

As late as fiscal year 1954, when no construction appropriations were re- 
quested for the Army and the Navy and with a very limited amount requested 
for the Air Force, it was felt that the apportionment procedures then in effect 
served a very useful purpose, particularly since the Army and Navy were unable 
to present a specific program for the use of the available funds consistent with 
the authorization then available. The procedures facilitated the application of 
available funds to finance the new authority granted by the Congress and to 
mesh the old programs with’ new programs by defunding all items at specific 
locations no longer required and applying the funds to new requirements at other 
locations. 

While justified by the circumstances which led to their application, these 
apportionment procedures were extremely limiting and did not provide the 
necessary flexibility for orderly program management. This was especially true 
in the light of the more stable situation achieved in recent years and improved 
advance planning of construction programs. Consequently, in July 1956, we 
proposed revisions to the Bureau of the Budget which would eliminate station- 
by-station control of military construction funds and substitute a program type 
of control. In February 1957, the Budget Director rescinded some of the more 
restrictive procedures established in 1952 and authorized apportionment pro- 
cedures generally in accordance with our recommendations of July 1956. The 
Budget Director also requested the development, in conjunction with the Bureau 
of the Budget, of an appropriate system for reporting the status of the 
construction program. 

Since more than 7 months of fiscal year 1957 had already elapsed, it was 
decided to put the revised apportionment procedures into effect at the beginning 
of fiscal year 1958, and this was done by a Department of Defense directive 
issued by the Secretary of Defense on May 29, 1957. The intent of the revised 
procedures was clearly outlined in the following paragraphs: 

“A. It is desired that the apportionment procedures delegates maximum respon- 
sibility to the Military Departments and at the same time maintain such controls 
as are necessary to properly discharge the duties and resnonsibilities of the 
Secretary of Defense. It is incumbent upon this office and the Military Depart- 
ments that all measures be taken to insure that the construction program will 
secure, to the maximum extent possible, those items which were justified to the 
Congress and which remain essential to the accomplishment of assigned missions. 

“RB. Under the revised apportionment procedures attached hereto, it is contem 
plated that detailed program review of public works projects will be limited 
generally to areas where adjustments are required by law or other congressional 
action, where significant changes have occurred in requirements or other perti- 
nent circumstances subsecuent to the authorization and appropriation review, or 
where it is necessary to develop detailed programs under package authorization.” 

Under the revised procedures, to the extent that projects are firmed un by 
the military departments, lump-sum apportionment action is taken on military 
construction appropriations under five major program categories. These are 
(1) public works construction; (2) minor construction; (8) advance planning; 
(4) supporting activities ; and (5) reserve forces construction. 
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In order to provide the necessary flexibility, provision is made for submission 
and approval by the Congress of a program of individual line items plus contin- 
gencies that is equivalent to 115 percent of the funding program. The practice of 
submitting to the Congress a list of construction projects which is greater than 
the funds requested—sometimes called overprograming—creates an apportion- 
ment problem because it frequently takes some time after congressional action to 
determine the actual program for the year. When this is not practicable, the 
program is firmed up in increments. As soon as the program as a whole, or 
specific increments thereof, are firmed up the apportionments can be made. 

The combined effect of improved planning and management of the military 
construction program and the revised apportionment procedures is reflected in 
a sharp drop in the number of individual apportionment actions processed during 
the current fiscal year. With approximately $2 billion appropriated for military 
construction in fiscal year 1958, the financial plan contemplates a total appor- 
tionment program of $2.7 billion and obligations slightly in excess of $2 billion. 
To date, we have approved a total of 58 apportionment and reapportionment 
requests, which have released over 99 percent of the total apportionment program 
for the year. At the corresponding period of fiscal years 1956 and 1957 a total of 
189 and 184 apportionment actions had been taken, respectively. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, which we have been discussing here today, is not a new law. It was 
enacted in its original form in 1870, almost 90 years ago—and has been con- 
tinually amended and sharpened by the Congress in an effort to perfect control 
over the public purse. The law was reenacted in its present form by the 81st 
Songress, less than 8 years ago, as section 1211 of Public Law 759. It can be said 
that the history of this legislation is the history of the struggle of the Congress 
to prevent the unnecessary or wasteful expenditure of public funds. 

Secretary McNem. Where an apportionment request covers pro- 
grams or items in which no significant changes have been made from 
the time they were presented to and approved by the Congress, the 
reviewing process at this stage are essentially simple and direct, and 
require very little time to accomplish. 

However, the detailed program data presented to the Congress in 
support of the ha Peso request are In many cases subject to 
change as to individual items to be bought or projects to be undertaken. 
This is particularly true in the procurement and research and devel- 
opment areas which are so greatly affected by technological progress. 
Many of these changes are the result of shifts in the international 
situation or changes in military thinking. 

Consequently, ‘it is frequently in connection with the apportion- 
ment request that some parts of the specific “shopping list” for the 
year are presented for approval for the first time. When this occurs, 
the decision-making process outlined above as part of the budget 
preparation phase is again involved. 

In recent years such new programs or changes in programs requiring 
decision by the Secretary of Defense have involved, i in the aggregate, 
literally billions of dollars, even though percentagewise such changes 
are usually within a range of 5 to 10 percent of the total program value. 
When such decisions are required two courses of action are open. One 
is to delay approval of a whole procurement, research and develop- 
ment or construction program until the necessary decisions are made. 

The other is to approve such parts of the program that are not 
then in question, and take action on the remainder as soon as a de- 
cision can be reached. The latter is the usual course of action. Some- 
times these decisions involve further discussions by the Secretary 
with the various people in the military departments, the research 
people, the Joint Chiefs and others, and sometimes with outside 
agencies, such as AEC, for example. 
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Actually the crux of the matter is the difficult task of reaching the 
proper decisions in these days of rapid change, technological progress 
and frequently conflicting military and technical advice. Once firm 
program decisions are made, the record will show that apportion- 
ments are made speedily. 

There are several matters relating to the organization proposals 
now under consideration on which certain information or comment 
may be helpful. First, there have been speeches, newspaper reports, 
and discussions of the size of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
which seem to me have given the misleading impression that that 
Office has been constantly growing in size. 

I have heard statements that the first Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Forrestal, planned to operate the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
with no more than 100 people. The fact is that on the day Mr. For- 
restal undertook his duties, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
which included the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Munitions Board, and 
the Research and Development Board, had 631 people. It should 
be pointed out that this figure did not include any personnel for the 
newly authorized Joint Staff. When he resigned in March 1949, the 
OSD staff totaled 1,700. By the end of 1949, the year in which your 
committee considered the first amendments to the National Security 
Act, the size of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and its related 
agencies totaled 2,425. 

In 1953, the year in which Reorganization Plan No. 6 became effec- 
tive, personnel assigned to the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
totaled 3,191, down about 50 from the peak of 3,243 which had been 
reached in 1952. Today the staff numbers 2,485. 

Thus, in spite of the fact that the volume of work to be done has 
increased tremendously since 1949—I think it can be measured by an 
increase from $12 billion to $40 billion per year in annual expendi- 
tures and from 1.6 million to over 2.5 million in military personnel— 
the staff of the Office of the Secretary of Defense is just about the 
same size as it was in 1949. 

In fact, the total number as of today is 800 less than in 1953. This 
indicates the strenuous efforts being made to hold personnel to the 
minimum necessary to properly discharge the duties of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

I believe we would all agree that the Secretary of Defense should 
never be in a position of having to rubberstamp every proposal 
brought to him, simply because he lacks the staff required adequately 
to examine and analyze the facts. Moreover, he must have a staff of 
sufficient competence and size to assist him in development of vn 
unified and integrated basic military plans which, when approved, 
can serve as guidance to all concerned. 

This is not only essential for our military security, but I believe it 
would also serve to eliminate many of the problems and frictions that 
arise today in formulation and execution of the Defense budget and 
program. 

There is another important point that I would like to touch upon, 
namely, the President’s proposals with respect to the administration 
of funds. Unfortunately, there has been a great deal of misunder- 
standing concerning this matter. As we understand the intent of the 
President’s proposal, all he asks is that the funds should be appro- 
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riated by the Congress in such a way as to provide the Secretary of 
Defense with a reasonable degree of flexibility to meet unforeseen 
requirements and changes in conditions. 

I would like to make it clear at this point that the flexibility already 
provided by the Congress has been of inestimable value in recent years 
m enabling the Department to administer the defense program more 
efficiently and effectively. It is believed, however, that without in 
any way impinging on the congressional ‘control of the purse, some 
further steps in this direction could be taken in the interest of more 
timely and effective action in the administration of the defense 
program. 

Now there are three principal methods of providing flexibility, and 
they can be used either singly or in combination. None of them in- 
volve any new or particularly novel principles as far as we can see. 

The first is the research and development emergency fund method 
now utilized by the Congress in which funds are appropriated and 
additional transfer authority is granted to the Secretary of Defense, 
for allocation to new and unbudgeted projects. 

The second method would provide, in each annual appropriation act, 
limited transfer authority between appropriation accounts of the 
Department of Defense. 

The third method would involve the appropriation of funds by 
major categories, such as those utilized for some years in presenting 
the overall defense budget to the Congress on a uniform basis, with 
reprograming authority within eac h such appropriation under 
established procedures. Under each such appropriation, the pro- 
grams and activities of Army, Navy, and Air Force would be 
separately identified. 

While as yet no definitive plan has been developed concerning the 
submission of the fiscal year 1960 budget in line with the principles 
outlined by the President, work is underway within the executive 
branch on this matter. I think we can all agree that under existing 
law the President is required to propose the form and content of his 
annual budget. But the Congress, by tradition, by law, and by au- 
thority of the Constitution, has the final say on both the form and 
content of the appropriations for the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. It is hoped that a plan can be devised which will meet the 
needs of the situation and still be mutually acceptable to both the 
executive and legislative branches. 

In conclusion, I would like to inject a personal note. As many of 
you know, I have a son in the Regular Navy, a son in the Regular Air 
Force, and my daughter is m: arried to a Reserve Army officer. I hope 
I live long enough to see the day when all of them, while retaining pride 
in their individual services and wearing their respective uniforms, 
serve together in a defense establishment which is not only modernly 
equipped, properly trained, adequately housed, and economical and 
efficient in its operation—but above all, one which has unity of purpose 
and unity in action. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. MeNeil. 

Now, members of the committee, I think it is highly important in 
making this record at the very outset to insert in the record title IV 
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of the National Security Act, which defines the powers, duties, and 
responsibilities of the Comptroller. This is what the law. says: 

Sec. 401. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Defense the 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense, who shall be one of the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense. 

(b) The Comptroller shall advise and assist the Secretary of Defense in 
performing such budgetary and fiscal functions as may be required to carry 
out the powers conferred upon the Secretary of Defense by this Act, including 
but not limited to those specified in this subsection. Subject to the authority, 
direction, and control of the Secretary of Defense, the Comptroller shall— 

“(1) supervise and direct the preparation of the budget estimates of the 
Department of Defense ; and 
“(2) estabilsh, and supervise the execution of — 
(A) principles, policies, and procedures to be followed in connection 
with organizational and administrative matters relating to— 
(i) the preparation and execution of the budgets, 
(ii) fiscal, cost, operating, and capital property accounting, 
(iii) progress and statistical reporting, 
(iv) internal audit, and 
(B) policies and procedures relating to the expenditure and col- 
lection of funds administered by the Department of Defense; and 
(3) establish uniform terminologies, classifications, and procedures in all 
such matters. 

Now, Mr. McNeil, that is your authority vested in you by the 
National Security Act? 

Secretary McNer. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, it is referred to in your testimony and it was 
referred to by previous witnesses before the committee. That 
prompted some of us to add this section to your responsibilities: 

Section 401 (b) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding the following at the end thereof : 

“(c) In the performance of these duties, the Comptroller shall confine his 
activities to matters of fiscal policy and procedures. He shall have the power 
to make recommendation with regard to the management of funds, but he shall 
not possess or exercise any supervision, control or judgment over the military 
justification for programs and the requirements of the military departments.” 


That makes the issue right at the threshold. Have you any com- 
ments in reference to that suggested amendment to (c) ¢ 

Secretary McNem. As I “would read it, 1 think it is pretty much 
what we are doing today, although I don’t quite understand the last 
three lines. And for this reason: In the preparation of an annual 
budget, for example, what if in military personnel there is provision 
for a certain number, but in clothing there is provision for a lesser or 
greater number. 

Does this mean you wouldn’t even raise the question, the fact that 
that was out of balance? I think not. 

The Cuatrman. I think that comes within the broad power, up in 
section—these other sections. “Policies and procedures relating to 
the expenditure,” and so forth. 

I don’t see that that is in conflict. 

Secretary McNem. Then there are other cases where you examine 
a shopping list of missiles, prepared by people who are in that sub- 
division of the Department. 

The Cuarrman. Now let’s just read it, so we all understand it. 

Now we have already read what your responsibilities are now. And 
this is an effort to clarify it and keep any clouded atmosphere from 
being in the picture. 
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In the performance of these duties— 
all these above— 


the Comptroller shall confine his activities to matters of fiscal policy and pro- 
cedure. He shall have the power to make recommendations with regard to the 
management of funds, but he shall not possess or exercise any supervision, con- 
trol or judgment over the military justification for programs and requirements 
of the military departments. 
For instance, if the Army says it needs so many clothes to take 
‘are of such a personnel, do you think that is within the budgetary 
scope of your authority, to say they should not have a change of shoes 
or 2 change of clothes and say, “I will only give you one uniform” ? 
Secretary McNem. No. And I don’t think you will find 
The CHarrMan. ane that all this thing seeks to accomplish ? 
Secretary McNew. I don’t think you will find that will happen, 








The Cratrman. I am not trying—I recognize your great responsi- 
bility. I am not trying to take any proper function away from the 
man who is the € ‘omptroller. But I don’t want the Comptroller visit- 
ing around in other fields and cause confusion and uncertainty and 
create a cloudy atmosphere. 

Secretary McNew. Well— 

The Cuamman. I want to keep him in his field, which we already 
built for him. But I don’t want the defense knocked down any 
time he gets ready to knock it down. 

Secretary McNem. I don’t think that has happened and I don’t 
believe you can find an instance in 9 years where it happened. 

The Cuamman. Then there isn’t any harm in clearing it up along 
defense lines ? 

Secretary McNem. But I think this language confuses the issue 
even more than you may feel it is at present. 

The Cuamman. Well, there is considerable confusion going on, and 
it will be confusion compounded if this went in there and th: at is what 
is happening. I don’t think that is what is happening. I think this 
is very clear and concise and is trying to permit you to function 
clearly in the budgetary and financial end, instead of getting you 
trespassing and harassed by subjects that strictly are not ‘within that 
class. 

Secretary McNetn. Well, in this language, the word “judgment.” 

The Cuamman. The what—— 

Secretary McNeum. The word “judgment” in this language, for 
example 

The Cuairman. Anyhow, the language may have to be polished 
up. The word “judgment” might not be the proper word. But you 
find no objection to the philosophy that is expressed in here? 

Secretary McNett. As I would read it, yes, I think it would—— 

The CuAmman. Of course, then, Then that would open up the 
whole field. You do object to that philosophy ¢ 

Secretary McNem. As I read it, but perhaps not as you intended. 
If, for example, the President has decided on 2,525,000 and that is 
the approved military plan, it certainly isn’t our job to question it, 
and we don’t. If, however, budget estimates are submitted for a num- 
ber of people different than thi it, I certainly think that in the preper 
preparation of budgets, you should have to question it, and that 
happens. 
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The Cuarman. Then to get right back: Then you do object to 
the philosophy, the line of thought, that the function of the C omp- 
troller should relate only to budgetary matters and fiscal responsi- 
bility? You want a larger, wider latitude ¢ 

Secretary McNem. No, I don’t want a larger, wider latitude. 
Merely this 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Secretary McNem. I would like to see, when the Department of 
Defense plan goes out of the building, that it is as reasonably well 
integrated and balanced as you can make it. I don’t mean by that 
only the size of forces. I mean the various subelements of the 
programs. 

For example, I wouldn’t like to see a budget go out where you were 
buying missiles and had no bases to put them on when they were deliv 
ered. And if the schedule for missiles prepared by one subdivision 
of the Department was not in line with the construction list, prepared 
in still aonther part of the building, I think you would be certainly 
lacking in any proper discharge of your responsibility if you didn’t 
see that that was brought into balance. 

It shouldn’t be our job to put it in balance. It should be our job 
to bring it up so that it could be put in balance. 

The CHarrman. Now, Mr. McNeil, you are certainly working 
around, in my thinking, to the con ept that be ‘cause you are the Comp 
troller and handle the money every phase of the national defense must 
be necessarily pinpointed, determined and passed on by you. 

Now let me give you an illustration right there. You say you would 
not like to see a budget go out providing for missiles and no bases 
that have been provided for. Now you determine that is a question 
of budgetary responsibility ? 

Secretary McNetu. No. 

The Cuarrman. Of course you don’t. 

Secretary McNem. Except that I do think it is our responsibi lity 
to see what the appropriate person knows about it so he can fix it 
before it gets out of the building. 

The Cuarrman. You may find objection to the language, but do 
you find objection to the philosophy, that we think that the Comp- 
troller should be restricted to the field of Comptroller and budgetary 

matters and fiscal responsibility ? 

Do you find objection to that ? 

Secretary McNetu. As long as we understand the relationship; no. 

The Cuarrman. Well, as long as we put some restriction on what 
you pass judgment on. 

Secretary McNeru. Well, I don’t consider—what I said a minu 
ago was the wording puzzles me. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Secretary, could you speak up a little, please, 
sir? 

Secretary McNem. I willtry; thank you, sir. 

What I had reference to a moment ago is this. Is it considered 
exercising judgment if you find two parts of the program prepared by 
different subdivisions where the gears will not mesh, that you bring 
that up so that the person responsible fixes it and puts it into balance? 
Is that exercising judgment ? 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is a question that addresses itself to you. 
If that language is in here, then you need not be disturbed about that. 
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You may have that power under the broad language of the original 
act. Because it is certainly broad. There are no two ways in the 
world about it. That is the reason, to use a common, everyday expres- 
sion, I find the Comptroller covering all phases of every activity of 
the Department. And you may be warranted by the language to do 
that. 

Secretary McNem. I would say that whatever language, if any is 
necessary, should not preclude the bringing to the Secretary or to any- 
one else—if certain authority was delegated to handle the problem— 
whatever background information that you had at the moment in 
order that the proper program manager would make the decision if 
things were out of kilter. 

This is, perhaps unfortunately for me at least, about the only place 
in the Pentagon where all 3,000 programs come together. It doesn’t 
take a person that is too bright to try to put the 3,000 together and 
find that some of them won't fit. if they won’t fit, should you let 
them slide through or do you see that somebody knows about it and— 
I will even go stronger, attempt to force the people who have program 
decision responsibility to make the decision and get it so the pieces fit ? 

There are times, for example, when decisions are made—not by me, 
but by the Secretary, the Chairman of the Chiefs, the Director of Mis- 
siles, or somebody else. You know what has happened. Would you, 
knowing that they have disapproved something, go ahead with the 
inclusion in the budget or release of funds for that item merely be- 
cause some other subdivision either didn’t agree or hadn’t gotten the 
word ¢ 

The CuHarmman. Then, from what you are saying, you are going be- 
yond the duty, as I interpret the law to mean for a Comptroller. You 
are getting in the phase of somewhat policing of the de artments as 
to the matters that they desire to carry out which Congress has 
authorized. 

Secretary McNet. I have never regarded it as policing. I don’t 
think I would make a very good policeman. 

The Cuarrman. I am going to get through in 1 second and then I 
will yield to everybody. 

Now, Mr. McNeil, what is the size of your office now? Now each 
member here has the office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Comptroller. It shows how it is broken down. What is the total 
number of personnel now employed in the Pentagon in connection 
with your office? I have it here 170-——— 

Secretary McNert. One hundred and fifty. 

The Cuarrman. I have it here as a total of 169 civilians, 4 military 
and making a total of 173. ; 

Secretary McNett. That is the number authorized 

The CuarrmMan. For March 20, 1958. 

Secretary McNem. That was approximately the number authorized 
for the office, but in all the years I have been there, I have never em- 
ployed as many as have been authorized. 

The Cratrman. Now I have a letter from Mr. Stephen S. Jackson, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, written to Congressman Davis of the 
Civil Service Committee, dated March 20, which I will put in the 
record. It gives this information. 
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The personnel in the Department of Defense engaged in fiscal man- 
agement at June 30, 1957: Army, 38,454. Of that number, 31,603 
were more and 6,851 military. 

Navy, 22,612. Of that number, 16,883 were civilians and 5,729 
military. 

The Air Force, 43,399 total; 25,384 civilians and 18,015 military. 

Office of the Secretary of Defense: A total of 173, of which 169 
civilians and 4 inilitary. 

Making the personnel in the Department of Defense, in the juris- 
diction of the Comptroller’s setup, a total of 104,638. That is about 
correct; isn’t it ? 

Secretary McNem. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Put that in. 

(The document above referred to is as follows:) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1958. 

Dear Mr. Davis: In accordance with your request, attached are the fiscal 
management data for the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the military 
departments. 

In general, the format of the report and samples of organizational units were 
agreed upon with your chief counsel, Mr. Frederick Belen. 

On June 30, 1957, the Department of Defense had approximately 105,000 
people, 71 percent civilians, at headquarters, posts, camps, and stations through- 
out the world performing ¢omptroller-type functions. Fifty-eight percent ‘of 
these were in finance and accounting, primarily engaged in paying military per- 
sonnel and civilian employees on duty at the worldwide posts, camps, stations, 
and bases, and aboard ships, and paying vendors’ bills for local purchases. Sec- 
ond in size was the statistical group of 18 percent, also dispersed worldwide, 
and primarily engaged in preparing progress reports and providing machine 
record services to assist managers in other functions, as well as fiscal manage- 
ment. In Air Force considerable supply accounting and reporting are performed 
by personnel in this category. Audit personnel constituted about 8 percent and 
included personnel engaged in both internal audit at military installations 
throughout the world and in contract audit of books and records at contractors’ 
plants. Budget personnel totaled 6 percent and were also dispersed world- 
wide. About 6 percent were in management analysis and management engineer- 
ing functions in Army ad Air Force, performing such work at the various posts, 
camps, stations, and headquarters. The balance of about 4 percent of total per- 
sonnel were in direction, administration, and other miscellaneous comptroller- 
type functions. 

We regret that comparable data for 1950 are not available. Possible sources 
of such data—reports to the Civil Service Commission, budget submissions, and 
payroll records—have been explored and found inadequate. At that time what 
are now known as comptroller functions were carried under numerous titles and 
organizational entities. Only in the implementation of title IV were all of these 
varied functions and many organizational entities identified and brought into 
the framework of what is now known as the comptroller organization. The re- 
construction of an accurate and reliable report for 1950 is not considered 
practicable. 

We will be glad to cooperate further in your study of fiscal management in the 
Federal Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN S. JACKSON, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 
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Personnel in the Department of Defense engaged in fiscal management, 
June 30, 1958 


} 
| 
| 


Agency eos ar | cases Total | © Civilian Military 
aE a qonn fee pemasmnstgumneiacitian esos —————— 
Army.--- at 38, 454 31, 603 | 6, 851 
Navy..__.....- ‘ | 22,612 16, 883 5, 729 
Air Force___- Ruchu Dead ek oobi | 43, 399 18, O15 
Office of the Secret: ary of Defense jdatetoden de 173 _* 4 

SIL CLL ER 104, 638 74, 3 30, 599 


The CuarrMan. My time has te I will icediien Mr. Gavin. 

Secretary McNew. Mr. Chairman. That shows 170 in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense—172 or 173. 

The Cuairman. This shows 173. 

Secretary McNett. I believe the difference between the 150 I men- 
tioned and the 173 you mentioned are those people performing comp- 
troller functions that work under Assistant Secretary Sprague in the 
military assistance program. There are about 20 of those. 

The Caamman. Then to express it this way—then I will yield to 
Mr. Gavin. To express it this way, it requires an employment under 
you, under your office, of 104,000 people? 

Secretary McNeit. They are in that function. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary McNEt.. Pe functionally perhaps under the office, but, 
of course, the great bulk of what you had there are under the direction 
of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air, with the majority 
of the personnel engaged in finance and accounting. 

The CuHamman. Let’s see what the total number of civilians are. 
What is the total number of civilians, Mr. Smart? What is the total 
number of civilians? Mr. Smart, you got that paper here? 

Secretary McNrm. About 75,000. 

The Cuairman. About 75,000 civilians. It is a pretty large estab- 
lishment, Mr. Secretary. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. On page 2, Mr. Secretary, you say: 

Then there is the Economic and Fiscal Analysis Division. The duties of this 
group are to pull together and present in unified fashion the varied financial, 
economic, and other factors affecting the defense program and the budget as 
a whole, particularly as they relate now and in the future to the national 
economy and the Federal budget. 

Well, determining policies and programs for building up the defense 
of the country, I realize, has some effect on our national economy and 
Federal budget. 

May I ask you this: 

Do you not believe that your Department should deal with manage- 
ment in auditing and examining, rather than try by accountancy 
methods, or what you think it should be, as to what our military 

capabilities should be? Who is the Bureau of the Budget to deter- 
mine what our military capability should be? 

Secretary McNem. That is not intended to have the result that you 
just stated. Actually, I believe you would agree, sir, if the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretaries of the services, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and others throughout the building have some way 
to know what is going on in the Council of Economic Advisers, what 
is going on in the Treasury, what they are planning and the long- 
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range forecasts they are making; you can do your own planning a 
little better because you know what to expect. It is no different, in 
my mind, than looking ahead in any business as to what is likely to 
happen. 

That doesn’t determine your decision or your approach. But it 
helps to know the problems you are going to have to meet when you 
bring out any military plan or any proposal. 

There are only a couple of people involved in it, but it is tying 
together whatever is available. In this Government or in industry 
or anything else, it is important to have a feel for what is likely to 
happen. 

Mr. Gavin. Maybe your Department has been responsible because 
of your tactics in delaying a lot of projects that might have been ac- 
res oe mes at an earlier date, because you don’t seem to be able to 
reach decisions on projects—on policies and programs over there. I 
am just trying to find out where is the roadblock to a lot of the things 
that have happened in the past. 

Secretary McNew. I don’t know just how you mean the reference 
to delay. if you meant it in our shop; yes, I suppose we have caused 
delay at some time. 

But I perhaps get.a bit irritated. I read the hearings, for example, 
of this committee in January. I was very disappointed that witness 
after witness talked globally, in general terms. It would have been 
very helpful, to me at least, if they had been specific about something. 

For example, there are about 20 or 30 pages in the record about the 
Project Vanguard, indicating: “It must have been held up. We held 
up $34 million on the Navy.” Assistant Secretary Norton testified he 
couldn’t get apportionment of it. 

Mr. Becker. He couldn’t get what ? 

Secretary McNew. He couldn’t get apportionment of the amount 
appropriated by Congress for Vanguard, at least the last $34 million. 
Congress never appropriated any $34 million for Vanguard. It 
bothers me a bit when program managers testify and either haven’t 
done their homework or haven’t even read the bill. 

Here is the bill. The law passed by Congress says what was done 
for Vanguard. May I read it, just as an example? 


For necessary expenses for the United States scientific satellite, $34,200,000— 
and here it is— 


to be derived by transfer from such annual appropriations available to the 
Department of Defense as may be determined by the Secretary of Defense. 

They didn’t appropriate any money. They said, “Look around and 
see if you can find $34 million which we have appropriated for opera- 
tion and maintenance or in other annual accounts.” 

Now, I don’t object to the language, because sometime during a year 
you probably can find certain things. We asked for a direct appro- 
priation. But here was a case of a program manager who testified 
to you that Congress appropriated money. We can’t apportion money 
under the transfer authority until you find it and make it available 
for transfer and put it into the Vanguard account. Then it can be 
apportioned. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, there may be some isolated cases such as you are 
talking about that may come up on occasion. But it seems—the Comp- 
troller over there seems—to be: “Well, you have to come up here now 
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and give an explanation,” when I feel it should be management 
examination and audit, rather than determining on what the military 
capabilities should be on projects or policies or anything else. 

Let me ask you this question : 

In the budget setup, how do you think it should be set up, how the 
Congress should set it up? As we have it now? Or do you think 
we should set it up on some established amount and then let the Sec- 
retary determine the allocations to the different branches of the serv- 
ice? What do you think? 

Secretary McNett. No, Mr. Gavin, I think there is some slight 
change to be made. Generally, it is done pretty well today. 

There have been some tremendous changes in the last 8 years in the 
method of appropriating funds, providing funds to the Department, 
and I think on the whole the changes have been very good. 

Back in the 1940's, up through the late 1940’s, funds were appropri- 
ated for use of the former War Department in about 110 to 120 rigid 
legislative pockets. It couldn’t be used for anything else. The Navy 
operated under a budget structure which had over 100 legal pockets— 
or limitations. 

Today, the Army has about 10 appropriations. And there are only 
1 or 2 legal limitations within any appropriation. 

It provides a degree of flexibility to meet changing conditions that 
we did not have in 1949. I think it has been very helpful. 

The Air Force has about eight general appropriations. And again 
if they had operated as they did in the late 1940's, they would have 
in excess of 100 legal limitations. 

I think that flexibility is all right. We must remember this, how- 
ever, that every time there is flexibility, it creates or causes the Secre- 
tary of Defense to have a greater responsibility, because there is, with- 
out statutory change, reprograming authority. Reprograming 
authority creates responsibility because I think that most people would 
agree that when Congress appropriates the money for a program, you 
should carry it out unless something changes substantially. 

However, it gets to be kind of a gray area; that is, what is a sub- 
stantial change? Should you get $1 billion for procurement, say, 
and say this is our shopping list, but the day after the appropriation 
use it for something entirely different or a substantial part? 

Now, we have attempted to keep reprograming under review, and at 
least have the Secretary of Defense and the proper people know what 
is going on in reprograming. 

In the case of the Army, for example, in 1957 the reprograming in 
procurement was the equivalent of 26 percent of the total program 
covered by that appropriation account. Now, that meant there were 
a lot of new programs presented after Congress had acted on the ap- 
propriation bill. 

In the case of the Air Force, the reprograming in procurement is 
about 16 to 17 percent, average, over the last 2 or 3 years; that is, 
the shopping list changes. 

Now, when the shopping list changes, you are really presenting 
programs that have not previously been presented to Congress or to 
the Secretary of Defense for that matter. 

Now, it is in that area that you have problems at times. You have 
problems in other areas. In looking at your hearings—fortunately, 
we don’t have too many of these, but there are some. , 
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General Gavin made this statement, in his testimony before you this 
spring: 

I am being very frank with you because I want to point out the problem one 
runs into in committees. Another service will find out about this and decide, 
well, they need that, too. So they will hurry up and crank up a proposal. I 
don’t say any particular service. I have done the same thing myself. As I say, 
fortunately, this doesn’t happen too often, but it is still too frequent. Somebody 
runs off and cranks up a proposal to get in the act. 

Should that just slide along or should you see that something like 
that was brought to the attention of the Secretary, who can discuss it 
with the Chiefs. 

Mr. Gavin. I think it should be brought to the attention of the 
Secretary. But I don’t think you should be using any dilatory 
tactics. I think you ought to get to work with the Secretary. Tell 
the Secretary you want some ‘definite action on it and not let the 
matter drift along for long periods of time. Just how quick you 

eople operate over there on some of these projects that should 
: of major importance—they should be moved along expeditiously. 
But if you sit on it and sit on it and then pass it to the Assistant Sec- 
retaries and to their assistants, and it takes 6 months or a year 
for somebody to come around and reach a decision, when you got 
a matter that should go directly to the Secretary —— 

Secretary McNeru. Well 

Mr. Gavin. Ask him to move expeditiously. 

Secretary Mc Nett. I would like to think we do that, sir, just about 
the way you want. Do you have a specific example, for instance, 
or 1 or 2 that you have in mind? 

Mr. Gavin. No; I haven't anything specific. I am drawing my 
conclusions after listening to a lot of testimony here for several 
months, and I arrive at my thinking along those lines. We don’t 
have opportunity to have researchers and people to seek out statistical 
information to fortify us. We just have to sit and listen and draw 
our own conclusions. My expressions to you are what I am thinking. 
You can take them any way you care to, now. 

Secretary McNem. Mr. Gavin—— 

Mr. Gavin. Here before my time runs out, on methods. The sec- 
ond method, on page 8: 





In each annual appropriation act, limited transfer authority between the 
appropriations accounts in the Department of Defense, 

What is your thinking along the transfer authority by the Secretary 
after the appropriations have been established by the Congress as to 
how much flexibility he shoul 1 be given to transfer, even percentage- 
wise or in sums of money? Say we have a budget of approxim: tely 
40 or 45 billion a year, how’ much flexibility do you believe should 
be given as far as transfer of funds is concerned ? 

Secretary McNett. Well, this was intended first to point out three 
possible methods of prov iding flex ibility. 

Now, in the 1947 appropriation act to the Navy the Congress pro- 
vided—when Secret ary Forrestal was Secretary of the Navy—transfer 
authority of up to 5 percent ; that is, that no appropriation could be 
increased by more than 5 percent and no appropriation could be re- 
duced by more than 5 percent through transfer. 

At that time the Navy appropriation was about $4 billion. That 
gave a theoretical transfer authority of about $200 million. It was 
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used, I know, in the first year to the extent of $4 million. Congress 
didn’t provide it in the future. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman talk just a little louder, please? 

Secretary McNett. I am sorry, sir. 

Congress didn’t provide it after that. 

Now, recently Congress has provided transfer authority for research 
and development. This year they provided $85 million in cash appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense, which the Secretary can 
transfer to any 1 of the 3 military conan to take care of break- 
through types of items, and $150 million in transfer authority, which 
can be transferred from one account in the appropriation of the Navy 
or to another in the Navy, or could go from one appropriation to the 
Navy to one for the Army, for example. 

Now, I would say there probably should be a limitation on how much 
you could transfer from any appropriation so you could not, substan- 
tively at least, affect any program which had been presented. Perhaps 
5 percent might be a reasonable limitation as to how much could be 
transferred from any appropriation. 

Mr. Gavin. Five percent ? 

Secretary McNetw. Oh, Iam just 

Mr. Gavin. Of the total, overall appropriation ? 

Secretary McNett. No; from any appropriation. 

Now, there are some accounts that wouldn’t be subject to much trans- 
fer because they are too much in the nature of a fixed account. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. McNeil, you stated that at the Department of De- 
fense level the increased flexibility in appropriations increased the 
responsibility and therefore I take it it increases the work to be done 
at the Department of Defense level. 

Secretary McNett. Somewhat: yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And the time consumed and therefore the opportunity 
for delay ; is that correct ? 

Secretary McNem. Well, there are certain things at times that cause 
delay. But it would be not as great a delay as if you had to wait—as 
if it was rigidly prescribed in a small appropriation and you had to 
wait until the following year to undertake it, or come up and get stat- 
utory authority to change it. Because you first would have to decide 
ane a new proposal was something that you could support 

efore 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, when Congress apbErpeerd in very rigid 
categories and in minute detail, your responsibility was less because 
you just either did it or you didn’t do it. 

Secretary McNew. That is correct. 

Mr. Kixpay. So there was no decision to be made or time to be lost 
or anything of that kind. 

Secretary McNew. But under such a situation, of course, anything 
that came up as a technological breakthrough or change in plans you 
couldn’t take care of until the following year. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Secretary McNet. Or until 

Mr. Kitpay. You expressed it well when you said it increased the 
responsibility. Because Congress, by rigid categories, had relieved you 
of the responsibility and had assumed it itself. 
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Secretary McNew. That is correct. 

Mr. Kizipay. In making those decisions. 

Now, you referred to the testimony before us, I think, in the 6 weeks 
that we sat on the posture hearings. You mentioned specifically Mr. 
Norton’s testimony. 

(Secretary McNeil nods.) 

Mr. Kitpay. When we had finished with those hearings I was left 
with this impression, and I wondered if it was the impression that 
you got from those hearings. You will probably recall that each wit- 
ness was asked the question as to whether they had experienced delay in 
the Department of Defense level, and I think all testified that they 
had. They were then asked whether it was at the military organization 
of the Department of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or at the 
Secretary ln and I believe most of them said both. 

Then when we asked for incidents of delay, I don’t recall any who 
mentioned delay in the military line, but they all mentioned incidents 
at the Secretary level. 

Was that the impression you got when you had finished with those 
hearings, Mr. McNeil? 

Secretary McNetu. As a matter of fact, I read this very carefully, 
and having great respect for your background, I read it again last 
night, just to be sure. I find a good deal of global talk but very few 
specifics. B 

Mr. Kitpay. But the specifics were at the Secretary’s level. 

Secretary McNem. Yes. 

Mr. Kuvpay. Sir? 

Secretary McNem. Yes. I have 3 or 4. I have few specifics. The 
Vanguard was a specific. It happened that the witness was mistaken 
when he testified here, as I mentioned a minute ago. 

I got the story on each one of those. But there were very few spe- 
cifics. Quite frankly, I have a little trouble straightening something 
out if people will just say, “Well, I got delay.” I usually say, “Delay 
on what?” If they tell me, we can usually find out why there is delay 
or fix it. 

Mr. Kizpay. Of course, the bill which the chairman, Mr. Arends, 
and I offered was offered after we had had those 6 weeks of hearings. 
And as you agree, the specifics in those hearings was that the delay 
and the administration difficulties was at the Secretary of Defense 
level, and our bill is along that line, that is, suggesting or providing 
changes in the Secretary of Defense line, rather than the military 
line, whereas the President’s is primarily in the military line, where 
we had no specifics at all in our posture hearings. 

Secretary McNeu.. As I say, the specifics here, even if you want to 
call them specifics, are awfully general and at times quite mistaken. 
This suggestion may be worth nothing, but does this committee have 
1 or 2 staff people that in the next few days, while the committee are 
having the hearings, that might look into specifics ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. That is what we are doing all the time. 

Secretary McNett. I will help them get the score on anything that 
they choose to explore. 

Mr. Kizpay. Very well. 

Now to get to my next point. 

You state in your statement: 
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While as yet no definitive plan has been developed concerning the submission of 
the fiscal year 1960 budget in line with the principles outlined by the President, 
work is underway within the executive branch on this matter. 


Now, you believe the President has stated, and I know that Mr. 
McElroy testified here, that it is the plan as to fiscal 1960—the 
request that the fund all be appropriated to the Secretary of Defense. 

eee McNet. I believe there was a slight misunderstanding 
in that. 

First, the appropriations today—if you will look at the beginning 
of the appropriation act—are for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Kitpay. But not the Department of Defense ? 

Secretary McNem. I believe in the future any proposal will be 
that they will still be for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Kitpay. Not to the Department of Defense ? 

Secretary McNremw. For the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Kitpay. And not to, specifically ? 

Secretary McNett. Not to, specifically. 

Then it would be for certain things. Now, the kind of things that 
are under discussion—in trying to formulate a position—involve sev- 
eral ways in which it could be done. Today, in the Navy, for exam- 
ple, there are nine appropriations for maintenance and operations. 
In the Army there is one. Certainly, I believe there will be seriously 
considered putting all the Navy operation and maintenance accounts 
into one appropriation. Then if there was $10 million not used for 
steaming money, that is, steaming of ships, and the flying-hour funds 
were $10 million short, you could take care of it easily and readily. 

Now, there are those who are advocating going a step further and 
having an appropriation for the maintenance and operation for the 
whole Department of Defense. 

Underneath that appropriation heading there would be identified, 
however, the amount for Army hospitals, Navy hospitals, Air Force 
hospitals, Army supply 

Mr. Gavry. I wonder if the gentleman would talk just a bit louder. 
It is very difficult to hear. 

Secretary McNem. I am sorry, sir. 

Under the appropriation heading, if that were the course eventually 
proposed, it would be something like this: 

Operation and maintenance, Department of Defense: For Army 
supply depots, $700 million; for Air Force supply depots, $800 mil- 
lion; for Navy, $600 million, or whatever the amount may be. 

For hospitals, Army, $100 million; Navy, $100 million; Air Force, 
$100 million, or whatever the amounts were. 

They would be identified in any case by service. 

I believe that would be clear in any discussions that have been held 
to date. But just what the format of the presentation would be has 
not been decided. 

Mr. Kizpay. Well, is it correct that under whichever format would 
be settled upon, it would then be the power and the duty and obliga- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense to disburse that money # 

Secretary McNetL. No, sir. No. I know of no thinking that there 
would be any centralization of anything of that kind; rather that 
would continue to operate on a decentralized basis. 
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Mr. Kiipay. For instance, at the present time if the Air Force 
wants to buy 100 B-52’s, for instance, they would apply to you for an 
allocation of funds. 

Secretary McNem. Really, we do it much simpler than that, sir, 
in this sense: The entire shopping list of, say $6 billion for aircraft 
and missiles is submitted at one time. If they are all in accordance— 
if the wing structure hasn’t changed and if no authoritative reports 
are available that should show that something shouldn’t be done— 
the whole $6 billion will be cleared at one time. 

Mr. Krzpay. But with allocations within that $6 billion as to items? 

Secretary McNew. No. 

Mr. Kupay. Then how do you get to the point that you won’t per- 
mit the acquisition of missiles, for instance—the instance you gave— 
when the bases aren’t ready? 

Secretary McNew. I was referring at that time to the preparation 
of the budget in the first instance. 

Mr. Kirpay. Not to allocation ? 

Secretary McNet.. Not to allocation, which I thought you were 
addressing yourself to now. 

Mr. Kizpay. Now, as to the detail of it being allocated for the lump 
sum for the 100 B-52’s is the point I am specifically in. The funds 
are allocated to the Department for expenditure. 

(Secretary McNeil nods.) 

Mr. Kirpay. Then they go through the contracting process. 

(Secretary McNeil nods. ) 

Mr. Kirpay. And choose the individual with whom they will 
contract. 

Secretary McNem.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Either by negotiation or competitive bid, whatever 
mage apply in that particular instance. 

Secretary McNem. I know of no thought to change any of that 
process. 

Mr. Kizpay. Then just what are you going to accomplish, in all 
of the statements we have had here and as I have heard the President’s 
position, of changing the form of appropriation to the Defense De- 
partment, that is, as you say, for the Defense Department ? 

Secretary McNeuw. I think—that is why I mentioned I think there 
has been some misunderstanding. 

Mr. Kizpay. That is the trouble with this whole bill, Mr. McNeil. 
Our whole difficulty is the things they tell us they are going to do 
and the authorities they ask for 

Secretary McNem. Speaking of the appropriation and any pos- 
sible change in the method of the appropriation, I thought it would 
be helpful to insert in my statement the three possibilities, or a com- 
a of the three, by which additional flexibility could be pro- 
vided. 

But if the format, if you wish to call it that, or the budget struc- 
ture were changed, there would be some increased flexibility to take 
care of things that are unforeseen. 

The illustration, I think, if I may repeat, is in the case of the 
Army which, up until 1952, had numerous appropriations to sup- 
port the different technical services, and even subdivisions within 
each appropriation—each one a statutory limitation. Since 1952, 
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the Army has been operating with one appropriation for all main- 
tenance and operation of the Army—all technical services, combat 
units and everything else. That is to do the day-to-day housekeeping. 

That certainly has given the Army flexibility to take care of unusual 
situations. 

On the whole, the money is spent just about the way Congress ap- 
propriates it. 

There are sometimes during the year, for example, an increase in 
the number of dependents at hospitals. If we dont have to use quite 
so much money in the appropriation for supply depots, we can take 
care of these dependents at hospitals. 

In the Army maintenance appropriations, for example, the repro- 
graming changes during a year are running about 3 percent, from 
214 to 3 percent, from the pattern that was submitted at the time of 
the bill passed by Congress, to take care of those things. 

Mr. Kitpay. My time is about up. I would like to ask you just this 
one other question. 

Secretary McNetu. I have one sentence. 

Mr. Kinpay. Go ahead. 

Secretary McNem. If you just move that one layer to do the same 
thing for the Department of Defense as a whole, I think you would 
achieve practically everything that people want, without getting 
into a so-called one-line appropriation. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, on the provision of the present law that the 
departments shall be separately administered, if that should be re- 
moved, you agree that that would make clear that the appropriations 
could be made to the Secretary of Defense rather than for the De- 
partment of Defense ? 

Secretary McNem. I wouldn’t think it would make any difference. 
[ think if the Congress chose, they could do that today or they could 
do it in the future. But I think the pattern could and should remain 
appropriations for the Department of Defense for these purposes, in 
whatever breakdown was finally decided on. 

Mr. Kinpay. So in the final effect, funds would be appropriated to 
the military departments ? 

Secretary McNem. Well, it would be for the Department of De- 
fense, for this or that function, with identification by military depart- 
ment. Is that too confusing, sir ? 

Mr. Kizpay. I think you know what I have in mind. If the Sec- 
retary of Defense is going to be able to contract for and disburse this 
whole $40 billion and choose the person with whom he will contract, 
with two-thirds of the budget and 90 percent of your procurement 
money going by negotiated bids, the tremendous power that would 
exist in that one individual 

Secretary McNem. I know of no intention of anyone to even think 
or propose anything of that kind. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then there would be, I take it, no objection to the 
law either here or in the appropriation bill so providing, or being 
drawn in such a way that that coal not happen ? 

_ Secretary McNew. I think that is correct, because there is no such 
intention. 

However, my experience has been that the words “separately ad- 
ministered” have caused considerable needless argument and discus- 
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sion, although I would hope that if the words were dropped that the 
operation would still continue to be operated on a decentralized basis, 
very similar to what it is today. 

Mr. Kupay. That is all, Mr. Chairman. My time is up. Thank 

ou. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Cunningham ? 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I appreciate the testimony you have given us. It 
is especially helpful to me. 

I have a few questions. 

I ations 4 in your reply to our chairman, as I understood it, when 
he stated the number in your own office as 173, 4 of whom are military 
and 169 civilians, as I understood your answer was that you only had 
150. 

Secretary McNem. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Is that the most you have ever had in that au- 
thorization ¢ 

Secretary McNet. I believe it was up to 159, 4 years ago. 

Mr. CunnincHam. But you do not oper ate with a full authoriza- 
tion, under the full authorization ? 

Secretary McNen: I don’t want to have a solitary person on the 
payroll that I don’t have to have. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary: 

Can you say the same thing of other offices in the Pent agon ¢ 

Secretary McNem. I think “that is a bit of a leading question, sir. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Cunninocuam. Well, I will withdraw the question, if it is em- 
barrassing, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McNem. I have to go back and have lunch with the group. 
| Further laughter. | 

But may I answer it this way: 

There isn’t any question that either by change of procedure or some- 
thing else—— 

The Cuarrman. A little louder, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McNem. There isn’t any question, I think, but what there 
are places where we could get along with fewer. 

Mr. Cunnitncuam. Then my next question, Mr. Secretary, is that 
under the plan proposed in this bill before us for reorganization of the 
Defense Department, would it be easier to effect economies by reducing 
personnel ? 

Secretary McNett. I believe it, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Then my next question is: 

In regard to procurement, a subcommittee of this committee sev- 
eral years ago held rather extensive hearings. I happened to be a 
member of that subcommittee, known as the Hébert procurement sub- 
committee. We held hearings on ways to improve procurement. We 
found varied examples of inexcusable waste in the purchase of sup- 
plies and materiel. 

For example, one branch of the service would be buying a certain 
kind of equipment such as shoes, in the same month paying a larger 
price for it than another branch was buying the same shoe at approxi- 
mately the same time. And soon and so on. 
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We also found that some branches of the service would have the 
supply of an article last for a long period of years, while another 
branch was out purchasing that nidicla at that very moment on the 
open market. 

Now, we also, as I recall, found in the Reorganization Act of 1946 
or 1947 a single catalog had been authorized, but nothing was ever 
done to acquire a single catalog. Then we passed, as a result of that 
investigation, a special bill, a special law, authorizing and directing 
that a single catalog be made up. I understand that is about com- 
pleted. 

Now, my question is: 

Would the reorganization as proposed in the bill before us, the 
President’s plan, make it easier to effect savings under a single catalog 
as now acquired at last ? 

Secretary McNeu.. I believe it would, but that would be difficult 
to identify because I believe the result would come from fewer people 
thinking that they could freewheel; that “This is my province. It is 
nobody else’s business.” 

I think if we could get more of the philosophy that this was one 
outfit—I don’t mean in the same uniform or anything of that sort— 
but we had one single purpose, and that was to do the best job we could 
for Uncle Sam, and could break down even to a slight degree the very 
natural tendency in all of us humans to think, “This is my bailiwick,” 
I think we could speed up the accomplishment of things we all know 
are proper and we are striving for. That is the thing that bothers me 
about the words “separately administered”; although I would favor, 
for my part, that it continue to be separately administered in the 
sense of decentralization. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Secretary, is it possible under present law 
for the Secretary of Defense to say to one branch of the Government, 
“Now, don’t buy any more of a certain article until you find out if you 
can get it from incthes branch” ? 

Secretary McNrem. Yes; he does have that authority. 

Mr. CunnincHAm. Well, are they compelled to carry out that direc- 
tion ? 

Secretary McNrit. Yes. There is certainly every legal requirement 
that they should. One of the problems is, of course, first, to find it 
and to know that the thing is in one place and that someone else is short 
and know the condition. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. My question is, Go find out first ? 

Secretary McNem. Yes. But the authority is there, I think, today. 
But it is a bit difficult in practice to use. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Do they circulate that information as to what 
each branch has, so that one department can find out easily if another 
department has a surplus? 

Secretary McNem. Yes. That has been going on for sometime. 

But I think the last 2 years has shown a very very substantial im- 
provement of it. 

Mr. McGuire, who may be before you shortly, I think, has done a 
very excellent job—I believe he has done more in the last year than 
was done in this area in the previous 4 or 5 years put together. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. Just two more questions, Mr. Secretary. 

You feel, then, that the adoption of this proposal would make it 
easier yet to accomplish elimination of waste in procurement ? 
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Secretaray McNett. I believe it would, sir. 

Mr. CunnincHam. My last question, then, is this: Do you feel that 
adoption of this proposal will add to the security of our Nation, or 
enhance it ? 

Secretary McNeu. I believe it would, but in making that expression 
of judgment, I may be getting in just a little bit of trouble with the 
chairman on the wording. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Chairman, may I make one more statement ? 

I would like to call attention to the fact that the Secretary comes 
from the good State of Iowa, and after listening to him, probably you 
understand why we are not bothered by a recession in the State of 
Iowa. [Laughter. | 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Putiein. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciated your statement and found it very thought provoking. 

Now, I was particularly interested in your comments concerning the 
improvement or the increased flexibility in this program. You enu- 
merated certain ways’ by which you thought the flexibility would be 

romoted. You indicated certain ways by which you thought flexi- 
bility could be promoted in the administration of your Department. 

Now, of course, you have a certain amount, great flexibility in the 
Department at the present time, to spend and to transfer and also to 
withhold. 

Secretary McNem. We do, sir. 

Mr. Puizein. Of course, you always are in a position to know what 
Congress has appropriated and the various appropriations are speci- 
fied and what Congress intends you should do with this money and 
what it is to be used for. 

Now, of course, you cannot foresee policy changes at a higher level 
which might restrict spending in what the Congress may deem to be 
and what you may deem to be critical areas. That is something that 
you cannot foresee. 

You don’t know, for example, at some higher level directives are 
going to be issued or policy changes are going to be made which affect 
the spending of moneys appropr “iated by the Congress. 

Secretary McNem. I would like 

Mr. Pure. Is it not a fact that last summer and fall and about 
up to the first of the year, very considerable—I may say huge—funds 
previously appropriated by the Congress for the services were with- 
held ¢ 

Secretary McNem. They were, sir, until plans could be worked out 
which could fit into the overall Government policy and problem of 
that time. That is correct. 

A moment ago, when you used the words “power to withhold,” I 

wanted to observe that we don’t like to exercise the power to withhold. 
That j is not our reason for being in business. 

Mr. Putter. But it has worked out that way, that you have 
exercised it. 

Secretary McNem. The situation last fall did seem to require that 
certain funds not be released for procurement until certain plans 
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could be reworked so they could come within the overall Government 
policy in relation to the problem of the time. 

Mr. Putten. Those funds were in effect withheld until about the 
time that sputnik came, and there was a change in attitude, and then 
some of those funds were started to be released. 

Secretary McNet. It was not sputnik—these were not geared to 
sputnik. 

Pit was originally thought by the executive branch that the reworking 
of the plans of the Army, Navy, and Air Force could be accomplishe 
by August or mid-September. Only parts of them were accomplished 
by that time. 

As a matter of fact, it was about the last week in October before one 
of the services completed its work. Sputnik came along about the 
same time, but it was a coincidence and not a reason. 

Mr. Puitern. Well, actually, in many areas funds were withheld 
prior to sputnik. For example, in research and development—and I 
am referring now in my questions to data and evidence that has been 
presented before the subcommittee of this committee by officials of the 
Army and the Air Force—research and development, procurement of 
aircraft, military construction, housing, operations and other fields. 

Secretary McNett. At no time last year was there a withholding of 
funds for research, except that the then Secretary of Defense at the 
beginning of the year, having gone over with the research people a 
number of details of the research program, felt that they were digging 
a lot of dry holes. He therefore directed that 90 percent of the Funds 
be released immediately and that 10 percent be withheld and that cer- 
tain work that they were doing under procurement appropriations be 
put back into research. 

Mr. Prism. That was later in the fall ? 

Secretary McNem. That was never quite finished and the balance of 
the 10 percent was released in the fall, I believe it was about October. 

Mr. Puteri. So you had a situation last year where a very large 
ee of the funds appropriated by Congress were actually with- 

1eld, up to about the beginning of the year. 

Secretary McNem. That is correct. But we had—I think if you 
will look at the record for some years, you will find that last fall 
was rather an unusual situation and that the statutory debt limit had 
just a bit to do with it. 

Mr. Puirsrn. Yes; I have heard that said, too. I mean, you share 
that view ? 

Secretary McNetz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puiter. That those funds were withheld because of the debt 
limit, because the Treasury was approaching the debt limit, and that 
if we had spent these funds, we would exceed the debt limit? 

Secretary McNet.. There certainly 

Mr. Pus. Is that your conviction and opinion ? 

Secretary McNem. Certainly there was a very close relationship to 
it, until plans could be worked out so you could live within it. So the 
holdup in a sense didn’t change it, but you had to lay out plans which 
would permit you to live within it, assuming that Congress didn’t 
relax the limit, which they did, of course, when they came back in 
session. 

Mr. Puitetn. Would it involve the implication that Congress ap- 
propriated funds that were beyond the debt limit ? 
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Secretary McNew. They had appropriated sufficient funds which, 
if used quickly, would have gone above the debt limit. 

Mr. Pumsin. Would it a involve the implication that yon were 
able by your own management, whatever it was, to find ways by which 
you ultimately, following October, or the time of sputnik—you were 
able ultimately to find ways of releasing these funds without exceed- 
ing the debt limit? as 

retary McNem. The Congress increased the debt limit by $5 
billion. 

Mr. Puusin. That was when Congress returned, at the beginning 
of the session. But that was not last fall. 

Secretary McNem. That is right. 

Well, we got to a point, sir, that there were certain program changes 
that were felt very vital that we could not make. Yes, they found a 
way to convert what head been our ceiling to a target—and increase it 
by $600 million. 

Mr. Puierw. Would it be true that after sputnik you developed a 
little more confidence that you need not be concerned about exceeding 
the debt limit ? 

Secretary McNeu. I don’t know how I could identify that precisely, 
sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Will the gentleman yield ‘ 

Mr. Puteri. Yes. 

Mr. Kuzpay. Mr. MeNeil, isn’t it true that in 1953, 1954, 1955, and 
1956, the executive department asked Congress for and received au- 
thority to temporarily exceed the debt limit? 

Secretary McNet. For I believe about 3 years, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kipay. I believe the first one was in 1953. But just a short 
time before Congress adjourned in 1957, the executive department in- 
formed Congress that it would not that year ask for that temporary 
authority, isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary McNem. And we probably contributed to that a bit, sir, 
in this way, that the estimates of the rate at which these funds which 
had been appropriated would spend out came to a total which the 
executive branch felt could be handled within the existing debt ceiling. 

However, the programs actually were spending out faster, a year 
ago, than any of the forecasts that Army, Navy, and Air Force con- 
templated, and that created a little bit of a crisis. 

Mr. Kizpay. Whatever the reason may have been, Mr. Secretary, 
the point that I was having developed was that Congress hadn’t just 
appropriated funds without any reference to the debt limit, but that 
after the appropriations had been made, the executive department 
decided that, unlike at least the 3 previous years, in 1957, they would 
not even ask for the temporary authority to exceed the debt limit. 

Secretary McNei. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirpay. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Keep right on the same line of inquiry. 

Mr. Putter. Isn’t it a fact, also, that as the result of the failure— 
that the reason why these funds were not released for the uses Congress 
intended them to be used was that the Budget, the Bureau of the 
Budget had refused to exercise the apportionment power? 

Secretary McNet. That is the way they had of meeting the prob- 
lem, although I wouldn’t like to shift all of the responsibility to the 
Bureau of the Budget. I believe you would find that it was the execu- 
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tive branch as a whole—and I am speaking of the President, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Cabinet—the whole top group. 
of the Budget, the Cabinet—the whole top group. 

Mr. Puiiern. Well, between the various services and between the 
Defense Department, themselves, and the Bureau of the Budget, 
whichever one of the parts was dominant in this process and: proce- 
dure, the net result was that funds _ by the Congress for 
essential military purposes were withheld ¢ 

Secretary McNem. Temporarily. 

Mr. Puitern. And not released ¢ 

Secretary McNem. Temporarily. 

Mr. Puitern. For purposes to be used ¢ 

Secretary McNer. Although at the moment the amount appor- 
tioned this year totals about $47 billion. Congress appropriated some 
$37 billion. 

Mr. Puitern. Would you be able to give us, to furnish this com- 
mittee, the amounts in percentages of the total budget that was spent 
from the time it was made available to you, say, coming up to the 
first of the year and then continuing through the present time? Would 
you be able to give us the percentages of expenditures, or expendi- 
tures of moneys made available to the individual services? 

Secretary McNett. Do you mean the amounts made available for 
contracts ¢ 

Mr. Puivern. Yes, the amounts made available out of appro- 
priations. 

| Secretary McNeil nods. | 

Mr. Piney. The percentages, on a monthly basis, up to the present 
time. 

Secretary McNet. I have it here now. I will see that it is typed 
and made available for the record. 


Department of Defense, amounts apportioned in relation to planned 
apportionment program for fiscal year 1958 


[General and special fund accounts—millions of dollars] 























Amounts available for apportionment— | Financial Amount 
as shown on approved apportionment plan appor- 
schedules appor- tioned 

at ene tion Amount | as per- 
Date | ment appor- cent of 

Unobli- | Congres- program | tioned total 
gated sional Other | Total | for fiscal planned 

balance | appro- availa- | availa- year appor- 

brought | priations| bility ! bility 1958 | tion- 

forward | ment 

(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) (6) (7) (8) 
———EE anne | emsmanenemseenassenee feo —— ES eee 
July 31, 1957........... a F | WE Fete chad. das bd ambai as eae dss, See | ath ae , 
Aug. 31, 1957_.....- oe 10, 901 35, 348 1, 411 7,660 | 46,045 17, 990 39. 1 
Sept. 30, 1957... __- ; 10,901 35, 348 1,902 | 48,151 46, 045 18, 193 39. 5 
Oct. 31, 1957...... ‘ -| 10,901 35, 348 2,395 | 48,644 46, 045 23, 177 50.3 
Nov. 30, 1957......... , | 10,869 |) 35,348 | 2,584 | 48,891 46, 045 26, 344 | 57.2 
eee 10, 869 35, 348 | 2,829 | 49,046 46, 305 44, 586 | 96. 3 
Jan. 31, 1958........ | 10,869 35,348 3, 045 49, 262 | 2 48, 297 46, 048 295.3 
Feb. 28, 1958... |; 10,869 | 36,608 3, 109 50, 586 | 48, 305 47, 592 98. 5 
Mar. 31, 1968..........- . | 10,869 36, 608 3, 585 51, 062 48, 559 47, 955 | 98. 8 
Ate. 3, 1906... ......... | 40, 869 | 36,608 | 3,645 | 51,122 48, 820 48, 300 98.9 
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! Transfers, reimbursements, and recoveries of prior obligations. 
2 Findncial plan was increased by amount of common item order reimbursements anticipated to be 


received during the balance of the fiscal year. 
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Mr. Puteri. For example, as of January 1, what percentage of 
the funds made available by the Army had been released to the Army, 
for all purposes? How much did the Army get from the Congress 
and how much was made available by January 1? 

SecretaryMcNem. Well, Congress appropriated a total this year 
of—this is going to require a bit of explanation. 

Congress appropriated a total of $7,639 million. There had been 
released for obligation in the first 6 months of this year $9,533 million. 

Mr. Pumer. Would you please restate those figures ? 

Secretary McNett. Yes, sir. I said it would require an explanation. 

_ Congress appropriated for fiscal year 1958, $7,639 million; appor- 
tioned, that is, made available for obligation and commitment to the 
Army by December 31, was $9,533 million. 

Mr. Puitern. Or more than Congress had appropriated ? 

Secretary McNett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Puiiern. So you had a carryover from other years? 

Secretary McNem. A carryover from that, and we have also a very 
workable procedure, where we can anticipate reimbursements to be 
received during the year, and therefore we can add that to the actual 
carryover from previous years. 

Mr. Puitein. Now, what was the total, the sum of funds that would 
be available if you were to include the carryover funds and the last 
fiscal year or this fiscal year’s total appropriations ¢ 

Secretary McNer. $11,396 million, and as of this time, $11,301 
million has been apportioned. 

Mr. Puritan. Butasof January 17 

Secretary McNet. $9,533, million. 

Mr. Puteri. $9,500 million. 

Now, the Army and Air Force, as I say, in statements that they 
have given to our subcommittee, have stated that they were seriously 
handicapped by the failure to get the funds released and that during 
the summer and fall there was a lag. That you admit, of course. 
You don’t believe there was a lag in most of these funds. Do you 
claim that was due to the necessities of reprograming or do you say 
it was the fact that you were approaching the debt limit, or what is 
your explanation for the withholding of the funds? 

Secretary McNeiu. Last fall, it would be both. In ordinary years, 
the great bulk would have been apportioned before August 1 or by 
the middle of August, assuming Congress acted on the bill by July 1, 
and the only amounts which would not be apportioned would be those 
amounts which were reserved for future years to complete programs 
which had been started or for the limited number of programs in 
which there had been no firm decision. 

Mr. Puitern. Now, assuming that it is necessary for you to con- 
sult with and be guided by the judgment of the Bureau of the Budget 
in making these allocations—these appropriations, I mean—how 
would this bill change that situation, if we assumed that there has 
been some delay caused by the working of the apportionment process ? 

Secretary McNett. Could the reporter read your question again? I 
missed that. 

Mr. Puirern. I will repeat it. 

How would this bill affect the spending of money of the Defense 
Department, if we assumed that at least part of the delay in making 
funds available during the past fiscal year, which is presumably more 
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or less the past year, has been caused by the apportionment process 
of the Bureau of the Budget, that is caused in part by the apportion- 
ment delay in the Bureau of the Budget? 

Secretary McNet.. I don’t see where it would either hurt or cure 
any problem we have today in that respect, or make any change. 

Mr. Putter. It would not have any relevance to the Bureau of 
the Budget in any event? It wouldn’t affect the Bureau of the Bud- 
get in any way, would it? 

Secretary McNetu. I don’t see that it would, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I ask unanimous consent Mr. Philbin may be per- 
mitted to consume what time he feels necessary to develop his line 
of thought, as he is chairman of Subcommittee No. 5, studying the 
question of the budget. , 

Mr. Putter. I feel, Mr. Chairman, I may be taking up the time 
of other members here. 

The Cuamman. Go ahead, Mr. Philbin. 

Have you finished for the time being ? 

Mr. Puen. For the time being, I have finished. Maybe I will 
have a question or two later on. 

The Cuarrman. All right. We will all have some questions later 
on. 

Mr. Bates? Mr. Bates is also a member of the subcommittee, and 
Mrs. St. George. They have had some hearings along this line. I 
hope they will utilize their time in fully developing what facts have 
been laid before them. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. McNeil, did I understand that the Congress was 
never formally requested to lift the debt limit? 

Secretary McNet. I believe your understanding is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Was it ever informally requested to consider that possi- 
bility ? 

Secretary McNet. I don’t believe I would know the answer to 
that, because that would be a problem essentially between the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the respective committees in the Congress. 

Mr. Bares. I thought from the evidence that we had heard, there 
was the suggestion that the Senate committee had been approached, 
but they were either cool to it or expressed their disapproval of it. 

Secretary McNett. I had heard that, but as I say, I wouldn’t have 
that knowledge to speak with reasonable authoriay. 

Mr. Bares. Anyway the atmosphere was quite a bit different a 
year ago than it is right now? 

‘ Secretary McNew. It was a bit different, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now, Mr. McNeil, in reference to the transferability of 
funds, which is not contained in this bill, did I understand in response 
to a question of Mr. Gavin that you recommended a 5 percent. alloca- 
tion from specific accounts rather than an overall 5 percent from all 
of the accounts ¢ 

Secretary McNem. I didn’t make the reply to Mr. Gavin as a recom- 
mendation. At this stage, until the executive branch gets its own 
thoughts together as to a firm proposal, I think it would be presump- 
tuous of me to do so. I was merely trying to outline the possibilities 
and what seemed to me to be a workable limitation. 

Mr. Bares. I see. That has been suggested here before. With that 
in mind, what percent of your expenditures are in the nature of fixed 
costs? 90 percent, roughly ? 








Secretary McNreiw. Well, they wouldn’t be that high. If you con- 
sidered the procurement funds were not fixed, that is—because you 
could either place contracts for that or not. 

Mr. Bates. But, of course, you don’t do it. 

Secretary McNer. But the contracts that are outsanding, of course, 
are from an overall practical purpose a fixed charge. If you include 
those, sir, you will run up toward your percentage, that is correct. 

Mr. Bares. It ran up around 90 percent, and you operated in 1960 
with about $40 billion, we will say roughly. 

Secretary McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. We will hit around 39.3 this year, will we / 

Secretary McNett. It will be around $39 billion or perhaps $39,100 
million dollars. 

Mr. Bates. Ninty percent of that would be, say, $36 billion. So 
you would have $ billion left over from where you could get the 
5 percent. So that would amount to $200 million that actually would 
be available under that type of setup for transferability by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Secretary McNet. No, I don’t believe, Mr. Bates, that you would 
apply the 5 percent only to this little narrow margin, because the 5 
percent would really be on authority to contract and not on ex- 
penditures. Do I make the distinc tion ¢ ‘lear? 

Mr. Bares. Ultimatély you are going to have to pay for it. 

Secretary McNetm. Certainly, but the expenditures would flow 1 or 
2 years later. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Secretary McNem. From whatever transfer you made. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. After it gets working, under this case 
we have set up here, you would have around $4 billion in the particular 
fund that might be available. 

Secretary McNem. No, sir. I believe—under the possible proposal 
that I mentioned a minute ago, the 5 percent could apply to the total 
amount appropriated in any 1 year. 

If, for example, the amount was $2 billion for naval aircraft, the 
limit against that would be $100 million, if you placed a limitation of 
») percent. 

Mr. Bares. It would be 5 percent out of the individual pockets to 
which you referred a little while ago. 

Secretary McNem. That is right. 

Mr. Bates. So if approximately 9) percent of it is fixed, you only 
have 10 percent to play with. 

Secretary McNem. But the 90 percent would only apply to the 
spending for a year, but not on the obligations for contracts to be 
placed. 

Mr. Barrs. You are going to have to pay for the obligations later 
on ? 

Secretary McNeiw. Certainly. 

Mr. Bares. So later on, when this thing gets into operation, if we 
had a constant figure of $40 billion, you would have around $4billion 
altogether, representing 10 percent, that are not fixed costs? 

Secretary McNriw. That is correct, sir, except that if you made the 
transfer in the year for which funds were appropriated, the 5 percent 
could apply against the total appropriation. Then a year or two later 
had those procurement appropriations spent out, naturally the ex- 
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penditure would be affected. But you wouldn’t go back and apply it 
to the actual cash expenditures of the particular year in which you 
utilized the transfer authority. 

Mr. Bares. Well, that is right. But as you go down through the 
years, those troughs are going to be filled up, so it is all going to 
amount to the same over a period of time. 

Secretary McNem. Yes. Of course, the 5 percent—if the Congress 
and the executive branch agreed on 4 weal probably never amount 
to huge sums in actual use. 

Mr. Bares. Well, that is what I am trying to get at. 

Secretary Mc NEIL. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now it was roughly 4 percent—and we are talking over 
this period of time, where you have taken some this year and some next 
year. So ultimately you are taking about 5 pereent. That is about 
$200 million. That is all that amounts to. 

Secretary McNem. It could amount to more than that, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Well, not too far. 

Secretary McNeiv. Well, if the ! » percent applied to the procurement 
funds in the bill that is before the C ongress at the moment, it would 
run around 5 percent of $15 billion. 

Mr. Bates. Yes, but, of course, you and I know—— 

Secretary McNeit. We wouldn’t use it to that extent. 

Mr. Bares. It can’t possibly refer to that. 

Secretary McNetL. Yes; it could. 

Mr. Bares. But you are still going to continue at least 90 percent of 
mur expenditure for proc urement. You know that? 

Secretary McNeiz. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. You won’t have that variation. What I am trying to get 
at is try to determine what the magnitude of this figure would be and 
compare it with what you have today. Now what do you have for 
emergency fund now, in amount of money / 

Secretary McNem. $85 million as a direct cash appropriation and 
$150 million in transfer authority. 

Mr. Bares. Allright. Sothere is 235 

Secretary McNem. But it is limited to research and development. 

Mr. Bares. So you got $235 million right there ? 

Secretary McNeu.. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Which is almost as much as you are going to get if the 
5-percent rule would hold. 

Secretary McNem. I think the 5 percent would run higher than 
your estimate, but it wouldn’t be an enormous sum. 

Mr. Bares. All right. 

Now in that event—I understand we are not considering that here 
in this bill, but this committee will never consider it because it will go 
directly to the Appropriations Committee. Would you eliminate the 
$85 million and the $150 million you have today under such cireum- 
stances, or would this new transferability be in addition to? 

Secretary McNetu. If you utilized the other method, you could 
drop the transfer portion of our present emergency fund authority. 
It might be quite helpful, however, to have the Congress continue to 
provide a direct cash appropriation, because then late in the year, 
when other people’s programs are quite firm, you wouldn’t have to 
upset them if you had some technological breakthrough. 
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Mr. Bares. If you are going to eliminate it, you won’t be much 
better off than you are right now. 

Secretary McNetuu. I don’t think the cash appropriation for that 
purpose should be eliminated. That is why I was trying to bring 
out the two parts. 

Mr. Bares. If you did, there wouldn’t be too much purpose in ask- 
ing for the additional, or if you are going to take away almost as 
much as you are getting right at the moment for emergency purposes. 

Secretary McNetw. But I mentioned a minute ago in the statement 
that a proposal of this kind could be worked in combination, with the 
continuing of a cash appropriation, for example, for research emer- 
gency funds. 

Mr. Bates. Well, if that is a possibility. 

Secretary McNett. It is a possibility. 

Mr. Bares. If you didn’t have that, then, of course, the new per- 
mission to transfer funds wouldn’t have the effect that one might 
consider if they read some of these reports. 

Secretary McNeu. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. It would be a relatively insignificant difference. 

Secretary McNem. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. That is what it would amount to. 

Secretary McNew. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Now, Mr. Secretary, I was a little bit surprised to think 
that bases—requests for bases and requests for missiles come to your 
desk and they haven’t been coordinated so that the Comptroller would 
have to bring about the marriage of those or bring that to the atten- 
tion of someone. ; 

Who would coordinate these things? Isn’t there some agency, some 
desk down there that coordinates all these things before they get to 
you? 

Secretary McNett. To the extent they are I have no concern. 

The Cuamman. What? 

Secretary McNett. I haven’t any concern if they are. 

The Cuarrman. If they are. 

Secretary McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Well, of course, you don’t. But the thing that surprises 
Mie 

Secretary McNe. It really applies to those situations in which, 
because of the size and the number of the subdivisions in the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, you still find times when elements of programs 
will not fit together. . 

Mr. Bates. Well let’s take a Nike 

Secretary McNett. If somebody else will do it, I am happy about it. 

Mr. Bates. Let’s take a Nike site, for instance, in the Army. They 
require the missiles and they require the bases. Now who would tie 
those things together before they get to you? 

Secretary McNem. We hope in the first place that the Army’s pro- 
gram is in balance. I want to emphasize that in a great percentage 
of instances they are well balanced, in all services. But there are still 
changes made in procurement schedules by procurement people, per- 
haps, perhaps because they find the missile programs can go faster or 
because of technical reasons, they can’t go as fast, but the word doesn’t 
get to construction people or doesn’t get to people who buy support 
equipment. 
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Now I want to emphasize that in most cases the work is well done, 
but in every big organization, or small—it happens around our 
house—all the pieces don’t always fit together all the time. 

To the extent they don’t, I don’t see that there is any harm in trying 
to get it done before we leave the building with the package. 

Mr. Bates. I should certainly think that it would get to the tech- 
nical people before it would get to the fiscal people. Those people 
ought——— 

Secretary McNetu. It goes on pretty much simultaneously. 

Mr. Bates. They ought to be on top of that type of thing all the 
time. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bates, along that line. Permit me. You got 
plenty of time. 

Now he goes into that phase, at the Comptroller level, it having 
been determined that the bases and the missiles would be constructed. 
Then he might go one step further and say, “Has the personnel been 
trained to implement these things?” 

Now don’t you think, Mr. McNeil, that that is one of the troubles 
that is causing all this controversy about the area in which you 
operate ? 

Now here it is, a base has been established and missiles have been 
authorized and personnel is being trained. You say, well, they are not 
going to have this missile until you get the base and until you get 
the personnel. 

Now is that your province, in managing fiscal affairs, to say that? 
And that is exactly the thought you stated to me and which you stated 
to Mr. Bates, that you look in to see if they are coordinated and see 
if they go hand in hand? 

Secretary McNetn. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you say “No, I am not going to let this money 
go for this missile because they haven’t the base and they haven’t the 
personnel.” 

Secretary McNer.. That is not the way 

The Cuarrman. That is exactly what you said. You said that to 
me and you said it to Mr. Bates. 

Secretary McNet. No, sir; I didn’t say it that way—— 

The CuarrmMan. What did you say ? 

Secretary McNeit. At all. 

The CHarrMan. What did you say / 

Secretary McNem. If, however, if they are out of balance—I don’t 
say “You can’t have the money for this, you are out of balance,” but 
you certainly take that to the Secretary, the Chairman of the Chiefs, 
or whoever it is, and say, “The two pieces don’t fit, will you fix it.” It 
is his responsibility to fix it. 

The CuarrMan. Out of balance; you mean one has progressed fur- 
ther than the other? 

Secretary McNem. Or lagged behind, either way. 

The CHarrMan. Exactly. That is what I have reference to. So 
you say, “I will hold up the money on the base because the missiles 
haven’t progressed far enough. I will hold up the money on the 
base because the personnel haven’t been trained.” 

Secretary McNem. I think you have to look at it a different way. 
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The Cuamman. Well, I am just looking at it from the words that 
you used. 

Secretary McNem. I think you had an example right here in this 
committee and I think it illustrates the point. I don’t know enough 
about your processes, but I am referring to what appeared on the 
outside to be very similar, and seemed very proper to me. 

Yow had a hearing on the Cordiner bill. Some of the pieces of the 
Cordiner bill didn’t look as if they matched or would be practical. I 
believe someone or a member of your staff did what I call some very 
good work. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Secretary McNet. In presenting, I would expect, to the Chair- 
man and the members of the subcommittee that worked on it, some of 
the witnesses, facts. Did the staff dictate the answer? Probably not. 
I would guess the Chairman and the committee did. But they gave 
the committee and the chairman certain things to work with, and I 
believe you came out witha pretty good bill. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, exactly. 

Now, certainly here is Congress authorizing the base. 

Secretary McNerz. But in that case, did the staff try to usurp the 
power of the chairman? I wouldn’t think so. 

The Cuarman. Not abit. Here it is, Congress authorizes the base. 
Then research and development says, “We will use that base for a 
missile base.” 

And the Army or the Air Force is going to use that weapon. And 
then it comes to the Comptroller and the Comptroller says, “Now let’s 
see where you stand. How do you stand on your personnel? How 
do you stand on development of the base? How do you stand on your 
missile?” 

And the officer says, “Well, we are in pretty good shape on the base. 
We are a little weak on our personnel.” 

Well, he says, “Now we will just hold everything up. I won’t make 
any money available until you get everything in a ready groove, so 
when I loosen this, the whole picture will be turned out at one time.” 

Now isn’t that going a little bit far, for the Comptroller to do that? 

Secretary McNerz. I think 

The Cuatrman. Now—wait 1 minute. Just apply that same logic 
to the construction of a ship. The ship must have certain kinds of 
weapons. You say, “No, I am not going to buy these weapons at 
this time. I am going to hold this thing up because your ship is 
not progressing along. I am not going to do this or that.” 

Now that is the trouble in the whole picture. Now you may be 
right. You may have the authority to do it. But that is what the 
witnesses are testifying up here is causing them trouble. Because 
you step in an area in which as I interpret the law, it is not your 
province to pass judgment on. 

Secretary McNem. No, sir. I think you have gotten the wrong 
impression, sir. Perhaps it is the choice of words I used, although 
I thought I was describing it rather clearly. 

Would it be proper, for example, if a budget request or an appor- 
tionment request, either one, had a blank figure of $50 million or 
$100 million or some other sum—would it be going out of my province 
to say, “what do you expect to use it for?” and they said, “We don’t 
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_ know,” or if they said it was something which was clearly going 
or something which another service was already embarked on— 
should you raise that question with the Secretary of Defense or 
the other proper person? I think you should. 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute. Let’s get back to the example 
you used, missiles and base. 

Mr. Bates, will you please take your time. 

Secretary McNeu. The point is I didn’t say “No.” 

Mr. Bartrs. How do these things come to your attention. Are 
they things you pick up or is it the result of a close scrutiny by the 
few people that you have? I don’t understand how you would ever 
find yourself in a position as a result of your own staff studies to 
come to the conclusion that the bases and the missiles don’t match? 
Or is it these different things that you pick up, you might pick up 
in the newspaper or at one of the committee meetings you might 
discover these things ? 

How does it come about that you are in a position to put a question- 
mark alongside of these things? 

Secretary McNem. You inquired how does a small staff do it? 
Well it is rather simple, in this sense. First, I don’t pretend—I do 
not have anyone on my staff adequate to know whether this space- 
ship is the right one or not. I do have 1 person and he has 1 assist- 
ant who tries to know about what is going on in Army, Navy and Air 
Force in research. He knows enough about the business—I am not 
saying he is a scientist or a Dr. Teller or anything else—but he does 
know the people in the research and development area. 

He i with them constantly. He works with Mr. Holaday con- 
stantly. He sees Mr. Johnson and that group regularly. As a re- 
sult, if the research panel on aeronautics or electronics or something 
else has found that something is completely impractical, yes, he hears 
about it. He probably hears about it quick. 

That doesn’t mean that we make a decision. But if coming through 
a separate channel, there is listed in the next budget, let’s say, sub- 
stantial sums for something that the people in charge of research— 
that is who are responsible for direction of the research program— 
consider as to be not worth while, not the right course of action, we 
certainly will get to the research people and say, “Make up your 
mind; what is the right answer for this.” 

Now, I haven't said no to that program, because that would be going 
beyond anything I think I should do or anybody in my position 
should do. But I do think if you see something like that, you should 
bring it to the research and development people. Conceivably if it 
was a major item, the Secretary of Defense would be in on it directly 
and perhaps have the chiefs or pertinent ones of the chiefs and the 
research people in and try to come to a conclusion from the best ad- 
vice he can get. 

Once that decision is made, then we take the money action. 

Mr. Bares. Are you talking about a research department in an- 
other agency or in the same agency that is making the request ? 

Secretary McNet. It can involve all three. Frequently there are 
discussions between all elements involved. May I give an example of 


one here that I think it very pertinent. About 4 years ago your 


committee included in one of its authorizations a very substantial 
construction program. 
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The project, which covered a series of items, totaled about $74 
million. It was absolutely vital for the security of the country. 
Everybody was sincere about it, when they presented it, and you 
people authorized it. 

Within weeks I was told that—again I didn’t dream this one up— 
I was told that expensive refrigeration process for one of the new 
weapons was completely unnecessary. Did I say no to the money, al- 
though the apportionment request was lying there? No. But I said, 
“Are you sure that this is the right thing to do with what else has 
happened ?” 

They had heard nothing about it. All right. Then followed dis- 
cussions with the responsible people. We tried to do it quickly, in 
spite of all the claims of delays, and took it up with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, through our regular channel down there for 
liaison with the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The development had gone to a point where this $74 million re- 
frigeration process was completely unnecessary, although there were 
scores of people, doing their job, working 24 hours a day to get that 
construction underway. Six weeks earlier it was a very proper thing. 

Did I make the decision? I did not. But I certainly, I think, 
forced it into a channel where tt decision was made, so the informa- 
tion got to the construction people that this was something that wasn’t 
in the cards any longer. I think you may know what I am referring 
to. 

Mr. Bares. It just amazes me that the technical people wouldn’t 
have that same information and initiate action. 

Secretary McNet. It doesn’t all come together at the right place 
at the right time. 

Mr. Bares. I should think 

Secretary McNem. I don’t want to leave the wrong impression. In 
a large, very high percentage of the time, it does. But, again, as 
testimony I think before this committee would indicate, out of the 
scores of thousands of transactions, out of the, I would even say 
million procurements, calling all the different items you buy a pro- 
curement, the scores of different projects, you hear of a very minute 
percentage. 

The percentage that the people have touched on in your hearings is 
perhaps one-one hundred-thousandths of the numbers of transactions, 
many of which are in very excellent shape and go through speedily, 
properly and they are carried out as everyone would hope, would like 
to hope that they would be. 

The Crarrman, May I develop this thought? Take the case you 
just referred to, of refrigeration. Now you say you had informa- 
tion, you inquired into it, and after all they abandoned that idea. 
Now the military you say at that time was demanding it and request - 
ing it, but later on, from the facts you had or from the facts that 
you submitted to someone, it was not needed. 

Doesn’t that place you in the field of weapons and the field of 
ballistic missiles, and in every field, as to the military necessity for 
the military requirement or the military need? Doesn’t that also 
get you—I will use the word, doesn’t that place you in the atmos- 
phere—I won’t use the word “police”, but supervising and super- 
vision over the weapons, that is the types and character, and all those 
things? 
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Now haven’t you worked yourself around to that position, from 
your testimony here? 

Secretary McNet. I don’t believe so, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Secretary McNet. I don’t believe so, sir. 

The Cuarman. Well, you certainly did it, to my mind. Of course, 
I grant you, I can’t understand these things much. But nevertheless 
it looks like, to me, if you are logical in one—your reference in re- 
frigeration, if you are sound on that, and you justified it, because 
you said you were sound 

Secretary McNetu. In this instance I mentioned a short while ago, 
would you want that 74 million spent ? 

The CuatrmMan. That is not my problem. You are the man to han- 
dle the money. You are the man to pass on the budget. You are the 
man that keeps the books. I am raising the point whether or not 
that is within your jurisdiction or whetrer or not in the zeal to deter- 
mines and to make a splendid record you feel you are required to 
go into that field. 

Mr. Krrentn. Will the Chairman yield on that particular point 
for a minute for further development ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Krrentn. In connection with this particular item which you 
have called the chairman’s and Mr. Bates’ attention to, I understood 
you to say upon ascertaining that particular information that you 
undertook, through your liaison with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, to ascertain the reliability of this particular project—is that 
what. I understood ? 

Secretary McNem. No, sir. If you did, I didn’t make myself 
clear, 

Mr. Kircutn. What did you do? 

Secretary McNer. No, sir. By statute, there is a liaison repre- 
sentative for the Secretary of Defense to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. This problem went immediately to the Secretary, and he 
said, “Talk to”—I think it was—‘General Loper,” and General 
Loper—— 

Mr. Kirrceuin. Then I did, along with others, get the wrong impres- 
sion, that you were exerting the prerogative of checking with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and making this determination, when 
actually you referred it to the Secretary of Defense and through that 
liaison it went to the Atomic Energy Commission; is that right? 

Secretary McNetrn. I am glad, sir, you elaborated, or required me to 
elaborate a bit. Because on problems like that, we try to get right 
square in the channel where we think it belongs. . 

Mr. Krircntn. Yes. 

Secretary McNer. Which, if it is a major item, certainly would be 
brought to the attention of the Secretary of Defense. If it is some- 
thing of that nature, and the preliminary work looks as if it has to 
be done, we would go, say, to the Assistant Secretary for Research, or 
the Assistant Secretary for something else, if something came up in 
his area. We wouldn’t come to that and make that decision. But if 
something looks completely cockeyed, and coming from different 
sources, we would certainly feel like calling it to the attention of the 
people that ought to make the decision. 
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The Cuarrman. In major matters you take it up with the Depart- 
ment Secretary ? 

Secretary McNett. Certainly. 

The CuatrMan. In small matters, why, you just pass judgment and 
say, “No; you won’t get any money for it”? 

Secretary McNen. I don’t think that is correct, sir. I don’t go to 
the Secretary on everything. I might call the services myself. Sat- 
urday I called the Secretary of the Navy on something, and he was 
very appreciative. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you are acting for the Secretary. The 
law gives you that. 

Now, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman 

The CuHarrmMan. We will be back here. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Along that line. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. There is one word in here, Mr. Secretary, that causes 
me some trouble. Under the Budget Division, down here in the 
footnote, it says: 

The Budget Division functions include: analyze such budget submissions, in- 
cluding requirements and other supporting data as to the consistency, adequacy, 
feasibility. ° 

Now, under all of the branches of the Budget Division, the very 
first thing that is there is review. And then there is this one footnote: 





Military budget and apportionment request regarding military and reserve 
personnel. This same thing is true of research and development branch. 

Do you review the feasibility of research projects in the Budget 
Division of the Comptroller’s Office ? 

Secretary McNew. No. In the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
for ex: umple, and in the Joint Chiefs, there are people who have that 
responsibility. In the research budget, they are dominant. Yes; 
we have to bring it all together in one package. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. But 

Secretary McNetm.. In the case you just mentioned—— 

Mr. Lanxrorp. The point I am making, sir: Under your func- 
tions—you have them set out here in your footnote on your organiza- 
tion chart—you analyze the “feasibility of not necessarily research 
and development but the feasibility of requests related to acquisition, 
construction, utilization and disposition of facilities, of both regular 
and reserve establishments, the feasibility of military and reserve 
personnel, and the feasibility of oper: ational support and mainte- 
nance of ships, aircraft, bases,” et cetera. 

What do you mean by reviewing and analyzing the budget requests 
or the submissions with regard to feasibility ? “Isn't that up to the 
military or up to the OSD Ballistic Missiles Committee, to determine 
whether a project is feasible or not? 

Secretary McNett. Certainly. For example, Mr. Holaday, on a 
missile, would do this. But this is where he would come into the pic- 
ture, and here in the formulation of the budget, is where the people 
concerned would usually get whatever determination he would make, 
on that problem. 
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Mr. Lanxkrorp. In other words, you go to Mr. Holaday and get 
his recommendations—you take his recommendations and say that is 
O. K. as to the feasibility ? 

Secretary McNem. That is the general pattern. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Why do you do that, sir? 

Secretary McNem. Because many times items in your budget— 
you have items there that are new. What do you do about them? 
Just. run them through? Or do you have them reviewed by the peo- 
ple that the Secretary of Defense has designated as being the respon- 
sible persons in that field? You certainly want to bring them into 
this process. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. The point I am making, sir, is this: It has already 
been determined to be feasible by Mr. Holaday, we will say 

Secretary McNett. Oh, if it has, there is no problem. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. As I understand you to say, you go to Mr. Holaday 
and get his determination that it is feasible and incorporate it in your 
studies and reports. Why go that extra step / 

Secretary McNem. You don’t. If he Then already done it, you 
don’t do it again. 

The Carman. Now 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Aren’t the things all determined 

The Cuairman. The committee will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like for you to read what General Gavin 
testified, so you will get in mind what the witness has said with 
reference to your passing judgment on various things. 

You come back at 2 o’clock, please, sir. 

We will take a recess until 2 o’clock. We will try to finish with you 
this afternoon. 

Gives this to Mr. McNeil. 

(Whereupon, at 12:12 p. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. of the same day.) 











AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

When the committee recessed at lunch, we had reached Governor 
Devereux—General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Secretary, I think everybody is in agreement that there should 
be somebody—at least that was one of the reasons for creating the 
Department of Defense, so that the various efforts could be coordi- 
nated. 

Now, isn’t there some coordinating authority there besides the 
comptroller to see whether or not programs are running along ? 

Secretary McNett. Oh, yes, sir; there are, but it still is a fact that it 
is the only place, once things get a dollar sign on them, where they alli 
come together. 

Before that, there are very substantial parts of the program that 
come together. Say, in construction, in Mr. Bryant’s office. In man- 
power and personnel, of course, they center in the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Manpower, Personnel and Reserve. And in research, the As- 
sistant Secretary for Research and Engineering. And missiles, and 
so on. 
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But the preparation of a national budget is one time of the year 
when all elements come together, whether it is the housekeeping, the 
operations, the flying-hour money, or whatever you want to list. I 
believe you can find 3,000 programs in the Department of Defense that 
you could identify. Some of them are subprograms, if you wish to 
term them that. So frequently, in some pretty large segment, things 
are in pretty good shape, but when matched against another pretty 
large program, some parts of them won’t mesh. 

Mr. Devereux. I should think that should come under maybe the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, or something like that, to coordinate 
hise efforts. I don’t think—not the dollar sign, but the effort should 
come under the Deputy Secretary of Defense, perhaps, rather than the 
Comptroller. I mean, they should be brought together at that level. 
Then you would be relieved—of course, any member of the staff of the 
Secretary of Defense, if he sees something radically wrong—naturally 
it should be brought to the attention of the Assistant Secretaries, and 
even the Secretary. 

Secretary McNem. Of course, I work for the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, too. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, many of our witnesses heretofore have stated 
very definitely that the Comptroller has been making military de- 
cisions. What do you suppose they were referring to ? 

Secretary McNet. I would say generally they are poorly informed. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, that is putting it right on the line, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Becker. The way it should be. 

Mr. Devereux. We may have to go into that further, perhaps, with 
some of those witnesses when they come before us again. 

It would appear to me that perhaps, on making these decisions, 
the flow of information to you, when it comes into dollars, is flowing 
the wrong way. It should have cleared through the other Secretaries 
before it comes to you—I mean the other Assistant Secretaries and 
the Deputy. 

Secretary McNem. Well, I am glad you asked that question in that 
way because it probably points up something that I didn’t cover 
adequately this morning. 

The small group I have working on this problem doesn’t work in iso- 
lation. We very carefully try to lay it out so that they were, let’s say, 
physically close to the people in Properties and Installations, in 
Supplies and Logistics—we handle it a little differently in Research 
and Development. They are further down the hall. But we work in 
close proximity in order that the combined talents or skills of any of 
the staff assistants to the Secretary of Defense are more readily 
brought to bear. 

Now, frequently, where this impression that some people may sin- 
cerely but mistakenly get—it is that if the final piece of paper on 
money reflects decisions of the Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Engineering or Supply and Logistics, or views of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, or the Joint Chiefs as a whole, it looks as if it is 
a budget type of decision, when actually I believe if you would exam- 
ine it, you would find it was the best combined intelligence to be 
applied to the problem and not ours solely. 

Mr. Deverevx. In traveling around Europe last fall, I ran into two 
situations that were similar within the Army and within the Air 
Force. They cried to high heaven, to the effect that they did not know 
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how much money they would have for training purposes. They were 
allocated training funds by quarters, which were not necessarily ap- 
plicable to the weather conditions that they would operate under. 

Can you straighten me out or straighten them out on why that is 
done ? 

Secretary McNem. I can’t straighten you out on why it is done, but 
I can tell you what probably happened. 

That is something that we do not get into—the actual suballotment 
or suballocation of funds by commands, by theater or area, or by 
individual items, once the general outlined plan is approved. 

In the case of the Army plan for operation and maintenance—the 
appropriation there is about $3 billion a year. Assume the budget 

rogram for tactical forces, which would be one program classification, 
is about $800 million. That money would be apportioned by quar- 
ters—probably about 30 percent would be apportioned for the first 
quarter. It could be 33 or 34 percent for the first quarter, and so on 
during the year, with the last quarter usually being the lowest because 
that gives them more freedom of action over the end of any quarter. 

Within the Army the training people and let’s say the combat unit 
people and the supply people will break that up and make suballot- 
ments to the different elements of their imminnd. Conceivably—you 
ran into a situation which is out of balance and which shouldn’t exist, 
but its solution is somewhere between the Army command in Europe 
and probably the Secretary of the Army. 

Now, on the instance you mentioned, I could probably run it down 
and find out, which we try to do constantly, in order to avoid those 
things happening. 

Mr. Devereux. May I interrupt? 

Secretary McNem. Surely. 

Mr. Devereux. Who makes the allocation of funds by quarters ? 

Secretary McNetm. That is the pattern of the Bureau of the Budget 
on the annual type of appropriation for housekeeping. 

Research funds are apportioned in full, not by quarters. 

Procurement money is usually apportioned for the year as a whole, 
except for last fall when we had an unusual problem, such as Mr. 
Philbin brought out this morning. 

Now, if I may carry this one step further ? 

In testimony before one body here last spring, or last winter, there 
was a statement made that 1 division of 1 of the services had 
their aircraft grounded last June because of lack of money, and it was 
because of apportionments, and so forth. 

That was completely wrong. In that case—it was the Air Force— 
the appropriation was passed on July 2, I believe. The apportion- 
ment was made in the Bureau of the Budget for the first half year on 
August 1, and on August 17. It was apportioned in full—$3,800 
million plus $100 million which was the best guess estimate we could 
make of the anticipated reimbursement. All in one pot of money, with 
no restrictions as to its use within the $3,900 million. 

A certain amount in the plant was earmarked for flying hours, about 
$620 million, and so much for supply and so much for medical. It 
was very proper. 

However, they reprogramed a little later and took, as I recall it, $140 
million out of various things, about $67 million of which came out of 
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flying hours to use for other things, and then they allocated the resi- 
dual amount for flying hours by the 12 or 13 or 14 commands, which 
was Headquarters command, MATS, SAC, Air Defense Command, 
and so forth, and in that case SAC chose to plan its work so it flew 
; full schedule for 11144 months and a light schedule the last half of 
June. 

Apportionment had absolutely nothing to do with it. They had 

every dime appropriated- by Congress in their hands, plus anticipated 
reimbursements, on August 17. 
_ Now, that caused the Secretary of Defense last July to say, “This 
isn’t going to happen any more.” This year the money was appor- 
tioned in eight pockets. About $627 million was for flying hours, 
and it can’t be used for anything else unless they come back and talk 
to the Secretary of Defense, so it won’t be apportioned out, and we 
won’t be in that position again. 

Those are the types of things that happened, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Then the budget does apportion money by quarters? 

Secretary McNew. For annual accounts. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. Then it is possible if the using service does 
not have the proper amount apportioned, say, for one quarter—then 
they cannot go ahead with their training during that period. 

Secretary McNem. That could happen. But in case of Army last 
year, I recall that they said in December that they were a little out of 
kilter. They didn’t forecast they would do as much in the first half 
as against thesecond. We recommended an adjustment to the Bureau 
of the Budget and they changed the amount for the first quarter as 
against the second. 

So I think what we find is probably a plan, that is, a schedule made 
for training, and so forth, priced out. It didn’t work out when it 
got to the field. But those things can be fixed and fixed very simply. 
I think we have had about four changes in Army operation and 
ene this year. I believe we fixed every one that we heard 
about. 

Mr. Devereux. Are the field commands allowed any carryover 
from one quarter to the next ? 

Secretary McNem. Yes. Anything that is unused in the first 
quarter is available in the second. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Now, let me get a little straight on this transfer of funds. 

You can presently transfer from Department to Department—l 
mean, within a Department, of a certain percentage of your funds? 

Secretary McNett. We cannot. 

Mr. Devereux. You cannot? 

Secretary McNett. We cannot. 

Mr. Devereux. Within the Department? 

Secretary McNem. We cannot within a department. Only within 
an appropriation of a department. 

Mr. Devereux. Within an appropriation of a department. 

But as far as research and development is concerned, that can be 
transferred from one department to the other within a certain per- 
centage ? 

Secretary McNet. No, sir, not quite that way. There is no trans- 
ferability between the research and development appropriation, in or 
out, of any service, except to the extent of this special authority which 
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provides $85 million cash appropriation this year to the Secretary of 
Defense, plus $150 million transfer authority. 

Now, this transfer authority, however, doesn’t come from other 
research funds. It can come from unused personnel, food, clothing 
and procurement funds, or housekeeping funds. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, is that within the Department ? 

Secretary McNet. That can be within the Department as a whole. 
It usually is, between the service. 

Mr. Devereux. The Department as a whole. Then the Secretary 
of Defense can take money from the Army and transfer it to the 
Navy, to the amount of—about $180 million ? 

Secretary MCNEIL. $150 million. 

Mr. Devereux. $150 million. 

Secretary McNerz. Through this fund. However, in actual prac- 
tice, I don’t believe the transfers between Departments has ever 
reached as much as $20 million in any year. 

Mr. Devereux. Then, what is the reason for asking for greater 
flexibility in the transfer of funds, if it has not been necessary and you 
have not lived up to the amount presently allowable ? 

Secretary McNem. No. We have utilized the authority given. All 
I was trying to explain was that it had not been used to any great 
extent as between services. 

You asked a difficult question to answer, which I believe was some- 
thing like this: 

“Well, you have gotten along with what you had had—” you may 
not have asked it quite that way. 

Mr. Devereux. Well—— 

Secretary McNett. Of course, we have to get along with the author- 
ity we have. I think had there been some reasonably greater flexi- 
bility, there are certain things that might have been possible to do 
more timely than we have been able to do in the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Devereux. I thought you said you had flexibility up to $150 
million. 

Secretary McNet. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. And in actual practice, the most you have ever used 
that authority is up to about $20 million. 

Secretary McNem. But we have used the balance of the authority, 
sir, as between one appropriation of a service and research and de- 
velopment of the same service. As, for example, last fall: One of 
the Navy programs was out of balance. It is financed from three 
appropriations—shipbuilding and conversion, procurement of ord- 
nance and ammunition and research and development. The things 
weren’t moving on together, and a little more had to go into research. 
The only legal way we could increase the effort on research in that 
program was to take a little bit of the ordnance and shipbuilding 
money and move it through this account back into the Navy research 
account, to keep the program in balance. 

Mr. Devereux. Then you have used up $150 million transferred ¢ 

Secretary McNrm. We haven’t used it up quite yet this year, but we 
will before the year is over. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Mr. Price, any questions 
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Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, could you give us an example of how 
some of the money will be used from the research and development 
emergency fund ? 

Secretary McNetm. Yes, I can, Mr. Price. One example was the 
one I just mentioned to Mr. Devereux, where the Navy program was 
out of balance. It was the Polaris program, last fall. In order to keep 
the research goin 

Mr. Price. I thought you were citing an instance there from the 
$150 million transfer fund. 

Secretary McNet. Well, I was. However, the cash appropriation 
and the transfer authority becomes one account when funds are trans- 
ferred into the account. 

Mr. Price. It becomes one account ? 

Secretary McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Amounting to $185 million instead of $150 million. 

Secretary McNet.. 85 million plus 150 million. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Kircutn. $235 million. 

Mr. Price. $235 million. 

Secretary McNet. In total. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Secretary McNett. Well, for some of the tests out in the Pacific 
this summer—they are a little more extensive than planned at the 
budget time a year ago. So the funds necessary to support the present 
scale of tests was not planned for within the Service and we took care 
of the additional cost from the emergency fund. 

One big use of the emergency fund this year was using $35 million 
to continue Jupiter, from July 1 until November 1, because there had 
been no request and no provision in the appropriation for continuing 
Jupiter beyond July 1 last year. 

Mr. Price. Why wasn’t there any request for them ? 

Secretary McNem. Well, the decision had been made prior to that 
time that the intermediate range missile was the responsibility of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Price. Who made that decision ? 

Secretary McNetu. The Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Price. Under his authority under existing law ? 

Secretary McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. And he had full authority to make such a decision ? 

Secretary McNet. I think there would be no question about that, 
sir. 

The Army—you were asking about some of the types of things you 
use the emergency fund for? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Secretary McNem. The Army was given direction in—I believe it 
was November or early December—to put an earth satellite in orbit. 
The funds that they had were planned for other things. We financed 
that from the emergency fund—the Explorer in orbit now was financed 
from the emergency fund. 

All we had to finance were certain additional costs. They had the 
Jupiter C missiles, but we had to finance the tests and things of that 
kind. 

The year before last Congress did not provide money for Vanguard, 
and we provided 25 million from this emergency fund for the Van- 
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guard. That is aside from the 34 million that I mentioned in the 
discussion this morning. ; 

There has been a decision in the middle of this year to increase the 
level of basic research. That is being financed from the emergency 
fund this year. And on a thing of that kind, once you finance it from 
the emergency fund, if it is going to be a continuing thing, you would 
expect to pick it up in the Service’s regular appropriation the follow- 
ing year. 

Does that give you, sir, the type and nature of the things? 

Mr. Price. Yes. But you did have a fund of $235 million to play 
around with in that way, didn’t you ? 

Secretary McNetu. That is correct. 

Now all of that was not provided last year. Some of that was pro- 
vided in January, as part of the supplemental request submitted at 
that time. 

Mr. Price. The supplemental appropriation. Now I think you 
can gather from the line of questioning that has been directed at you, 
Mr. Secretary, that there has been considerable inference, at least, 
made in testimony before the committee, both in this hearing on the 
President’s legislative proposal, and in prior hearings on the investi- 
gation of the defense establishment, that the Comptroller’s Office was 
the cause of considerable delay in different programs. 

And there has also been the inference made that we have set up 
within the Comptroller’s Office duplication machinery of our own, 
particularly in the area of research and development. ‘There has been 
some testimony even to the effect that you had within your office a 
research and development division of your own. Now would you care 
to comment on that ¢ 

Secretary McNet. Gladly, sir. As a matter of fact, just before 
lunch the chairman handed me a copy of the hearings and asked me 
to read two marked passages. 

I had already read them, because I would like to use this source or 
any other source 

Mr. Price. What page is that on, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McNet. Well, one of them is 

The CuatrmAn. That is General Gavin’s testimony. 

Secretary McNett. 4359 and the other marked passage was Secre- 
tary Norton’s testimony on page 4645. There in General Gavin’s 
testimony, I think you people on this committee could very properly 
get the idea we had a huge research staff duplicating everybody. 

Mr. Pricer. I have heard that several times. That is the*reason I 
want you to comment on it. 

Secretary McNem. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Price. Not only from General Gavin, but I have heard it from 
other sources. 

Secretary McNerz. As a matter of fact, I have three people, one of 
whom really doesn’t work there, since he has been assigned on loan to 
Mr. Holaday ever since he started to work. He works under his diree- 
tion. I don’t supervise him directly at all. But the total professional 
staff is two people. We don’t presume to supervise all the research in 
this business. 

But it is helpful, and as I mentioned in my opening statement this 
morning, my previous bosses and I believe my present boss, that is the 
present Secretary, have felt that what those two do to see that there 
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is a reasonably clear outline of what is involved in research requests is 
necessary. They don’t supervise the research program at all. They 
don’t re-do the detailed examination that should be carried on by the 
Assistant Secretary for research and engineering. 

In reading the testimony, for example, of General Gavin, he refers 
to things that were delayed for 6 months perhaps—some in the Chiefs 
and some in other places. In no case do I find a specific reference to a 
single thing. So I took the liberty this afternoon, after reading that, 
to find out from what information I had what basis he could have had 
for a statement like that. 

I think I can find 3 or 4 examples of the type of thing I would first 
think of. One of them was the Jupiter, mentioned a minute ago. 
That was not a Comptroller decision. That was not a Comptroller 
holdup. As a matter of fact, we were the ones that helped provide 
him the $35 million that he didn’t get in his appropriation. 

The same thing was true, as I mentioned a minute ago, of Vanguard. 
That was obviously—from the testimony presented to you—a holdup 
on apportionments. 

Again, I believe if you examine the record of that, you would find 
an entirely different story. 

Yes, we did look at Vanguard. One reason was because the esti- 
mates that were submitted were way, way off. This is the kind of 
thing, sir, that I think might be helpful to outline to the committee. 

The original estimate to put Vanguard in the air was $10 million. 
That was what the program people presented, as costing $10 million, 
and that was the basis for the decision of putting one in the air, the 
initial decision. You don’t have to be an expert in this business—just 
live with it a little bit and you know you don’t put a moon in the air 
for $10 million, not these days. 

So we said that cost wasn’t right. It was looked at by a special 
panel. They came up with a price of $20 million. That obviously 
wasn’t right. 

Mr. Price. Who wasthe special panel? Was that in your office? 

Secretary McNem. No,sir. The special panel developed because the 
question was raised, “If you buy this program, it is all right, but it is 
going to cost you more than $10 million.” 

I grant we probably overstepped our bounds a bit because we said, 
“You can’t put a moon in the air for less than $100 million, starting 
from scratch.” 

The price tag eventually, over a period of years, as they jacked up the 
price from month to month, came to $110 million. But on the final 
session, when this $34 million request was made to Congress, which 
Congress didn’t approve, as a direct appropriation, some of the pro- 
gram people didn’t want to present the full $34 million. They would 
like to have had it presented as being cheaper for fear somebody would 
cancel it, and therefore, they placed a smaller price tag on it. 

We insisted that the full price be put on it when the decision was 
made to continue it. That is where the $110 million came from. 

Now I don’t call that interfering with the program. It is trying to 
get the thing straightened out so there won’t be a crisis later in pro- 
ceeding with the project. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Price. 
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Mr. Price. I yield to the gentleman from New York for a question. 

oe Brecker. You asked the question about who was the special 
panel. 

Mr. Price. No, I asked whether or not the special panel was in his 
own Office. 

Mr. Becker. In his own office ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Price, would you permit Mr. Smart to read the 
proposition of the research and development in Mr. NeNeil’s office ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

The CuHatrmMan. Because from the testimony—I can’t read it, it is 
so small. 

Mr. Smart. I can’t even read it with glasses. Maybe somebody else 
can. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I can read it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. All right, Mr. Lankford, you read out, then, the 
Research and Development Branch, headed by Clifford Livermore, 
Chief. 

Mr. Price. I yield to Mr. Lankford for the purpose of reading this 
into the record. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp (reading) : 

Research and Development Branch, Clifford 8. Livermore, Chief. 

Secretary McNeru. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Professional civilians 3, military 1, for a total of 4. 

Clerical civilians 1, a total of 5 people all told. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now read down under that; read the 
next. This is what happens. 

Mr. LanxKrorp (reading) : 

1. Review Departmental and DOD budgets and apportionment requests relat- 


ing to research and development, including program fiscal and facility justifica- 
tion. 


There is a footnote to that right after the word “review.” The foot- 
note reads: 


The budget function includes, (a) develop and coordinate the guide lines for 
the preparation of budget estimates and supporting data for the departments 
and agencies of the Department of Defense. 


The CuarrmMan. Read No. 2. 
Mr. LANKForp (reading) : 


(b)— 


you want me to read the rest of the footnote, sir? 
The Cuarrman. All right. 
Mr. LANKrorp (reading) : 


(b) Supervise and coordinate the preparation of such budget estimates for 
submission to BOB. In this connection monitor, review and integrate the budget 
recommendations of the interested Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

(ec) Analyze such budget submissions, including requirements and other sup- 
porting data as to consistency, adequacy, feasibility, costs, and conformity with 
overall DOD programs and policies. 

(d) Arrange for and participate in justification of budget estimates before the 
BOB and prepare detailed justification data for presentation by ASD Comp- 
troller before congressional committees. 

(e) Analyze requests of departments and agencies of the DOD for appor- 
tionments and recommend appropriate action to higher authority. 
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(f) Analyze progress reports on execution of departmental budget programs. 
Make pertinent field inspections related to financial management, and recommend 
appropriate corrective action to higher authority. 

(zg) Review and comment on legislative proposals and develop cost estimates 
thereon. 

(h) Develop budget methods, including appropriation account structures. 

(i) Maintain effective liaison with appropriate departmental agencies in other 
Government departments. 


And (2), under Research and Development Branch, is as follows: 

Coordinate the results of the technical program evaluation conducted by the 
OASD (R & B) with budget activities, including the schedules of program 
obligations and the distribution of the emergency fund. 

(3) Provide staff assistance to the OSD Ballistic Missile Committee on Comp- 
troller matters. 

The CHarrmMan. Now to sum all that up, what does it mean? It 
means you control the money on research, does it not? 

Secretary McNeu. I don’t believe you can interpret it as that, sir. 
First, I think the footnotes that you read apply in varying degrees to 
the various types of functions that are outlined above, in ‘the body of 
the chart. 

The Cuarrman. If you don’t control the money, then what do you 
control? Don’t you control the money as far as research and develop- 
ment is concerned, as read there ? 

Secretary McNett. Sometimes part of our duties are a bit un- 
pleasant. 

The Cuarman. What? 

Secretary McNem. Are a bit unpleasant. 

The Cuatrman. [understand that. Weall understand that. 

Secretary McNet. Now, at noon today, that is, during the lunch 
hour, I mentioned to Secretary McElroy and Deputy Secretary 
Quarles the type and nature of the questions that were asked this 
morning, in effect, posing to them the question of whether this function 
as We are running it was impinging on anybody’s authority or making 
decisions that were not proper, not in the field at all, and the answer 

was this: 

I wish you would report to the committee that I have wanted you to do this 
work exactly as you have been doing it, and I want it done the same way in the 
future. If the chairman would like, I will write such a statement to the com- 
mittee or appear and make the statement. 

I do not believe, sir, that if we were impinging, if we were taking 
over a decision on things properly to be decided elsewhere, that a series 
of six Secretaries would want you to do it and continue to do it. 

They have expressed the thought instead, that every once in a while 
they would like to know what is on the other side of the coin, when 
a proposition is presented to them. 

I think if we look at it in that light, so that they can see what the 
coin has on both sides, they are better able to make a decision. 

This whole function is intended to operate in that framework and 
I believe it has. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. In that framework, you still control the coin. And 
when you control the coin, that places you in the driver’s seat, does 
it not? 

Secretary McNew. I don’t believe it is quite that, sir, at all. 
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Now to some people in the Department, that is the way it looks. 
And I believe it is the reason for some of the testimony. 

May I give youaclear example of that one ¢ 

The CuHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McNem. The Redstone missile may be something that 
General Gavin referred to. I don’t know because he doesn’t give you 
a single specific in all those pages. But in that case there was a 
question in the Department of Defense—and we knew it—as to 
whether and how far that missile should go in further development 
and production. We were instructed not to release money for the 
continuance of Redstone until a decision could be made as to the scope 
and magnitude of the future program. 

Yes, everybody thinks we did it. We did not do it. The Secre- 
tary did it on the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Director 
of Guided Missiles. 

It looks as if we made it. We didn’t. 

Now, only last week—last week a conclusion was reached as to 
about how far it would go under the present thinking. The minute 
that decision was reached the funds were released. We didn’t make 
the decision to release it. We did the work, sure. 

Now, some senior people knew of a decision and were in on discus- 
sions as to the scope of the program. But throughout the service that 
has that missile, the working staff will see only the paper, perhaps, 
which dealt with the release or the nonrelease of the funds. 

Mr. Becker. Whose time are we on now, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cratmman. Mrs. St. George is recognized now. I will ask 
some questions later on, when it gets back to me. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Groner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, first I would like to ask you do you favor this piece 
of legislation before us, 11958 ¢ 

Secretary McNett. Is that the President’s bill ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. That is the President’s bill. 

Secretary McNetm. I didn’t recognize the number. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. I believe that is what it is called. 

Now, Mr. Secretary—— 

(Chorus of “let him answer.”’) 

Mr. Krrcnin. He didn’t answer. 

The Cuatrrman. What was your answer to Mrs. St. George? 

Secretary McNerm. I believe from my experience in the Department 
of Defense, which happens to run back to September 1947, that the 
objectives they are trying to reach in the bill are quite sound. 

The CuarrmMan. The objectives ? 

Secretary McNem. I don’t know that I am competent to know just 
exactly what the precise language should be. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. Well, I think everybody agrees on that score. 

But let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary. ill it facilitate your 
particular work? I presume you look at it from that angle. Is it 
going to make any difference to the Comptroller’s Office, or is it just 
going to be exactly the same, with a little language added on? 

Secretary McNett. It could change things slightly in that if the 
purposes contemplated were achieved, I believe some of the decisions 
might be made a little more promptly; and if the decisions are made 
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more promptly, certainly our work is facilitated, whether it is budget 
preparation or an apportionment after ward. 

I think, as I mentioned this morning, that the words “separately ad- 
ministered,” if meant to see that operation is really decentralized, | 
think are all right. But unfortunately, the words “separately ad- 
ministered” have in so many instances been interpreted that “I am 
working over on the back 40 and what goes on over on the home 40 is 
nobody's s business. It is not my business and they shouldn’t come 
over to my 40.” Actually the two things must be complementary. 

So I think the words “separately administered”—I want to repeat 

I don’t think things should be centralized. Certainly I don’t think we 
should do all the ‘budgeting, which would certainly put us in a place 
where some more decision- ‘making would have to be done probably. 
I don’t think that should be done. 1 think the procurement and so 
forth should be carried out very much as it is today. 

But the connotation of “separately administered” has caused some 
a particularly in lower echelons, to think that we are all not 
working for the same department and the same boss. And if we can 
stop some of the argument—— 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Yes. 

Secretary McNem. I don’t mean the presentation of divergent 
views—I think they-are very helpful—but the long discussions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorae. Yes. 

Secretary McNem. I think we can get along with the job faster and 
more cheaply. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. If the words “separately administered” were 
eliminated, it would facilitate—— 

Secretary McNei. I think they have caused some trouble, the words 
in the bill. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Yes. Now one other question, Mr. Secretary. In 
answering Mr. Price and the chairman, you said you were fre- 
quently—that is your Department—were frequently blamed for 
things over which you frankly had no control. You cited some very 
well known instances. 

Now under this bill where the Secretary is given very much more 
power as I see it over the purse, wouldn’t that remove that factor 
and wouldn’t it mean that the Secretary would have to assume the 
blame for any of this money that is withheld or diverted, as most 
people seem to think th: - it is at the present time ? 

Secretary McNett. I don’t think—first, I am not trying to run 
from anything. I don’t like to use the word “blame.” I would pre- 
fer to think that some people haven’t done their homework as well 
as they should and don’t understand who does what and how it works. 

Mrs. Sr. Gerorce. Well, using the word “laziness” instead of 
“blame,” is all right, as far as I am concerned. 

Secretary McNem. But as to the bill itself, the Secretary of De- 
fense today has, I think, definite authority to, let’s say, control the 
purse in line with the appropriation bill and legal authority. 

But I believe in the framework of the act he has to do it a bit 
on the negative side, whereas possibly a change might put him more 
in a les adership position ré rather than saying “No.” 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Well, wouldn’t that be helpful to the C omptroller ? ? 

Secretary McNeu.. I think it would. 

Mrs, St. Groroe, If he had it more positive and less negative. 
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Secretary McNet. I believe it would, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. When we were having hearings before Mr. Phil- 
bin’s subcommittee, I noticed particularly that one of the things that 
was being constantly brought up—and I mean this more from the lay- 
man’s point of view and, after all, you must admit that the layman 
does form public opinion to a certain extent. 

(Secretary McNeil nods. ) 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. That the great argument was, could the Budget 
Bureau hold up armed services funds, and the general consensus was 
that they could, and also the general consensus, I think it is fair to 
say, that they would. 

T think that isa point that should be cleared up; don’t you think so? 

Secretary McNem. Well, perhaps so. But I think—and I am not 
here to defend the Bureau of the Budget. But frequently the Bureau 
of the Budget’s actions are intended at least to reflect decisions that 
have been made by the President or the executive branch as a whole. 
There have been times when we have felt that the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget or his staff have nit-picked—is that the right 
word? [Laughter. | 

Or have raised questions of which we think are not quite in their 
province. It is the same things that people say about us. So I think 
T can understand them. 

There have been very few cases, however, that we haven’t been able 
to straighten out, and I mean without too much delay. There have 
been a few instances when the Secretary of Defense over the last 
10 years has spoken to the President and said: 

The guidance there—they are not clear; lets’ straighten it out so we are all 
on the same wavelength. 

That gets back to our own building. If we have rather—not nec- 
essarily ‘detailed—but complete, clear, unified plans, and I mean in- 

tegrated plans—that may be a bad word here somewhere, but we have 
to get plans where all the pieces fit. If they do and are in the frame- 
work of Government policy—that would eliminate many of our 
problems. 

If the integrated plans had a price tag which was $10 billion above 
what the Government plans or will spend, then obviously the plan 
cannot simply be translated into materiel, costed and move smoothly. 
There are a lot of decisions that have to be made. And some of those 
things, of course, are not in the province of the Department of 
Defense. 

We cannot in the Department of Defense—we can make our re- 
quests, but we cannot determine in the final analysis for the executive 
branch how much will be spent for defense. 

If the price tax on the initial plan is high and can’t be fitted into 
the basic Government policy, we have a lot of work to do and there 
must be a great many decisions made. And everybody has to chip in 
and try to ‘help isolate those things that can be considered for adjust- 
ment, to bring it into the package. 

In that work we can help perhaps. We do not make a decision, 
however, of whether 1 division comes out or goes in, or 1 wing or 1 
missile. We do not make that decision. That finally comes to the 
Secretary of Defense, after discussions with the Chiefs, the Secre- 
taries, and perhaps even with the National Security Council. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorce. One more question, please, Mr, Chairman. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, when General Bogart before our subcommittee 
made this statement, about which I would like to ask your opinion 
and which I think is a little bit disturbing. This, of course, relates 
to the Air Force, but I can imagine it might well relate to the other 
services as well. 

He said: 

It can accurately be stated, for example, that in many cases the apportion- 
ments submitted by the Air Force were approved as requested, but if we confine 
our inquiry to the apportionment process only, there would elude us the fact 
that the amounts requested by the Air Force are in conformance with an ap- 
proved financial plan and are not necessarily what the Air Force might other- 
wise have requested. 

Now my question would be, Who knows what the Air Force orig- 
inally would have requested and are they permitted to back up this 
request with arguments, which obviously in their own opinion must 
be good ? 

Secretary McNeu. I believe that statement of General Bogart is a 
very good one. 

The understanding and answer would be a bit involved. I think 
first that I know of no budget in the last 10 years, even at the peak of 
the Korean a where every subdivision of the De ‘partment got all 
it wanted. I don’t think that will be true now or in the future, no 
matter who of us as individuals or what different set of individuals 
may be there. 

It is not much different than we have at home. There are a lot 
of things I want that I cannot pay for on my salary. I may have, 
therefore, to eat beans and frankfurters 2 or 3 times a week when I 
might prefer steak. I am getting along fairly well, perhaps, on 
weight and otherwise. That is a facetious statement. But I mean it 
rather seriously. 

We have the same problem in the building. If every program 
of every subdivision were included in a budget, the total would be 
$10, $15, or $20 billion every year greater than it is. That is not 
my decision, however, as to what price we pay. But if the final 
decision this fall is for a budget in the neighborhood of $40 billion 
and the total ideas and requests—and many of them will be excellent— 
‘an’t. be fitted into that program, then comes what I believe has been 
phrased as the agonizing decisions, that have to come. 

So General Bogart was correct, that all the requirements of the 
different subdivisions of the Air Force are not taken care of to their 
complete satisfaction. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Well, that answers the question in part. But, 
Mr. Secretary, what I really wanted to know is this. I quite agree 
with you, we, none of us, can have all we want, and most of us don’t 
get it. 

But what I really wanted to know is: are these various forces, like 
the Air Force, the Army and so forth, given a fixed sum and told, 
“Now you have to work within that amount,” or do they come first 
with their requirements and then someone else decides what they should 
or should not have ? 

What I am trying to get at is who decides on when they get steak 
and when they get hamburger ? 
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Secretary McNerz. Well, it is a complicated; it becomes a compli- 
cated answer. I will try to make it as simple as I can. 

For several years, up until 1950, through the late 40’s, the Depart- 
ment of Defense was given a specific flat ceiling within which they 
could prepare their budgets, and their plans for people, procure- 
ment, research and so forth. 

Beginning i in 1950, at the beginning of the Korean War, they sub- 
mitted their requirements, I would like to put ‘ ‘requirements” in quo- 
tation marks. 

In fiscal year 1952, for example, the total requests of the three 
services totaled about $104 billion. 

There was a great deal of work done on that list. The budget 
finally was presented to the Congress at about $60 billion. 

The question of feasibility, that someone asked about a minute 
ago, certainly came into the problem then, because as part of the 
supporting information, they would have going from zero aircraft 
to 200 in 3 months, obviously completely infeasible. 

They would have items scheduled or financed—that is, the financing 
plan would show funding for items to begin production which hadn’t 
come out of research and development. It was hopeful but not 
feasible. 

In 1953, the total of such requirements were about $71 billion and 
the bill was sent to Congress for about $52 billion. And that con- 
tinued pretty much on that pattern of submitting what might be 
called requirements. 

The biggest change was last year, when we were asked to submit a 
budget, our total budgets, within a specific limitation of $38 billion. 
That was not a Department of Defense decision. That was an 
executive branch decision. 

However, we were told that “If you have some items you can’t 

take care of in $38 billion, why we w ill take a look at it.” 

We prepared—when I say we, the whole Department, prepared the 
best thing we knew, indicated those areas which might be subject to 
some change, and presented them on 2 or 3 occasions, at rather long 
sessions, of the National Security Council, with the net result that 
the budget was submitted for about $39.5 billion. 

That was the result of taking out of the original plan some $2 
billion or $3 billion worth of items and substituting therefor about 
$4 billion of new items. 

The CuarrMan. Mrs. St. George 

Secretary McNett. So last year’s budget was made a little differently 
than in prior years. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs, St. George is recognized, without objection, to 
consume as much time as she requires to dev elop her line of questioning. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think that answers 
my question, unless he wants to develop something further. 

The Cuamman. May Task you this? The last question which you 
answered at some length of the question of Mrs. St. George—I do not 
think it was a direct answer to the question. As I interpret the 
question, Mrs. St. George was trying to develop who decides within 
the amount appropriated by Congress when the funds become avail- 
able. That is what I interpreted her question to be. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think the Secretary was 
coming to that. 
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The Cuatrman. Go ahead, Mr. Secretary. That is the question 
Mrs. St. George wanted to know and that is the question the committee 
wants to know. Who decides, after the money has been appropriated ? 

Secretary McNem. Well, perhaps I could illustrate that best by an 
example of this last year. 

At the early part of the year, Secretary Wilson, after discussion with 
the service Secretaries and some discussion with the respective C hiefs, 
decided that of the amounts appropriated by Congress for operation 
and maintenance, the Department should make every effort, because of 
some reduction in personnel and other reasons, which occurred subse- 
quent to the passage of the bill, that there should be an effort made to 
save 3 percent of the total. 

The total is about $9 billion, $400 million for all 3 military 
departments. 

Vhen that decision—we tried to save 3 percent—was made, naturally 
in the course of things you carry it out through the apportionment 
process. Therefore, the apportionments were 3 percent less than 
the amounts appropriated. 

Now at the same time Congress provided that certain funds would 
be subject to transfer. One was the Vanguard, $34 million, as I men- 
tioned this morning. Another was this research and development 
emergency fund. 

That 3 ‘percent—the Navy finally worked it out and used a part of 
their 3 percent to finance the $34 million of Vanguard which Con- 
gress did authorize, but did not appropriate for. 

So, in the final analy sis, we will use the funds appropriated, and 
we believe in line with the : appropriation. But it all isn’t as simple 
as just taking the amount appropriated. There was 3 percent saved, 
because military personnel was reduced after the appropriation was 
made, but accompanying that were other parts of the appropriation 
bill which required a transfer in the Air Force of $75 million, to be- 
come the packing capital of the Military Air Transport Service, $34 
million for V anguard, and $150 million for the Emergency Fund. 

So in effect we are authorized programs which appe: ared on the sur- 
face at least somewhat larger than the net amount of funds appro- 
priated. 

Mrs. Sr. George. Then, Mr. Secretary, as I understand your 
answer, the decision was made by the Secretary of Defense. 

Secret: ary McNet. That is correct. We didn’t make it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. And that was passed on to you after the decision 
was firmed up and made? 

Secretary McNeu. That is correct. 

Mrs. Str. Grorcr. You did not make that decision ? 

Secretary McNet. I did not make it; no ma’am. 

Mrs. St- Grorce. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Hardy, any questions ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; just 1 or 2. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, to get back to this particular point that Mrs. St. 
George was just discussing, I think maybe you are a little too modest. 

Now, I understood from the former answer that you gave, that the 
Secretary prescribed a saving of 3 percent, but within that 3 percent, 
you are the fellow that decided what day they eat steak and what day 
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they eat beans. I mean, to use your own phraseology, you said, “Some 
days we eat steak and some days we eat beans.” But within the 3- 
percent limitation, you made the apportionments. You made the 
funds available which had the effect of deciding which days they ate 
steak and which days they ate beans, isn’t that right ? 

Secretary McNett. No; I didn’t do that. 

Mr. Harpy. I hope we can get an answer in a littel fewer words 
than we had a little while ago, because 

Secretary McNe. No, sir. The various programs—there are 8 in 
the Army, in this maintenance operation account, 8 major programs, 
I believe, and 17 in the Navy—as well as 7 in the Air Force. 

Mr. Harpy. But you make money available, don’t you ? 

Secretary McNewm. All right. Yes, we do the work. The decision 
for 3 percent was made by Secretary Wilson. The distribution be- 
tween these 7 accounts in the Air Force, 8 in the Army, and 17 in the 
Navy, was made by Secretary Wilson. He signed it, and I happen 
to know he signed it after 3 hours discussion. 

Mr. Harpy. What do you have to do? He tells you who you are 
going to make this money available to? 

Secretary McNett. No; it is part of the analysis we made, which 
showed the orginal priorities looked pretty good or had these weak- 
nessea. 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t you make a decision after you make those find- 
ings ¢ 

Secretary McNetu. I make recommendations to the Secretary in that 
case. 

Mr. Harpy. So you make the recommendation to the Secretary and 
he makes the money available? 

Secretary McNem. And he decides it. Then we come back and 
make the money available, depending on his decision. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that universally applied? Is that the procedure 
that is always followed, or is that just what happened in this kind 
of case? 

Secretary MoNeiw. Yes. And if the recommendations you make to 
him do not make sense or appear to be so different as to facts and the 
basis, he will call in the appropriate persons in the services so that 
they have a day in court. 

Mr. Harpy. Well 

Secretary McNrem. The Secretary does this. 

Mr. Harpy. I hadn’t realized before that your function was that 
subordinate. I thought you did have some—I thought you did exer- 
cise some comptrollership authority on your own, without simply pre- 
paring it for the Secretary of Defense to do. 

Secretary McNet.. I am dealing now with program-type decisions. 
Certainly, in certain accounting things, the bill gives us quite clear 
and direct authority. But I am talking about the program things 
in the budget side of the picture. 

Now, I was told, for example, a couple of days ago: “Yes, but the 
boss frequently buys your recommenations.” 

Perhaps he does. I would like to think he buys them not because 
he likes the color of our hair but because we try to get nothing but 
facts which show what is going on. ; 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I can understand that objective. 
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Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harpy. And I am sure that that must be the basis on which he 
does it. Because over a period of time, if he does nothing, he will 
look for another comptroller. 

Secretary McNew. I believe he would, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And the length of time you have served in that capacity 
certainly speaks pretty well for your performance, at least insofar as 
the Secretary of Defense would evaluate it. 

Secretary McNem. Mr. Hardy, I have read in the record here 
that there are some 33—is that correct—Secretaries, Assistant Secre- 
taries, and what not, and several Chiefs and Vice Chiefs, and some 
Deputy Chiefs, all of whom see or have access to the Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary about 8 hours a day. I am quite certain if they 
thought there was an impingement that didn’t have any rhyme or rea- 
son, T believe, sir, that my respective bosses would not stand for it. 

Mr. Harpy. Well 

Secretary McNet. It is pretty good control on a bureaucrat. 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Harpy. Your enumeration of the number of people that have 
access to the Secretary’s office makes me think that maybe your job 
would be made a little simpler and his job a little simpler if we re- 
duced that a little bit. - 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Price. Any comment ? 

Mr. Harpy. I yield. 

Mr. Gavin. You said that the Secretary suggested to you that an 
effort be made to save some 3.3? Did he m: ake. the suggest ion that an 
effort be made to cut to the extent of 3.3, or did he give you a direct 
order to cut 3.3 of this $9 billion ? 

Secretary McNett. He first made the suggestion at one of the fre- 
quent policy council meetings. Later he made it a direction. 

Mr. Gavin. Then he might promiscuously make it a cut of 5 or 10 
or 15, whatever figure might come into his head, which might jeopar- 
dize the whole defense program, if he felt so inclined ? 

Secretary McNem. W ell, Mr. Gavin 

Mr. Gavin. How did he happen to hit on the 3.3? 

Secretary McNem. On just 3 percent ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Secretary McNett. How did he happen to hit on 3 percent ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Secretary McNem. Well—— 

Mr. Gavin. He just made a casual suggestion to you? 

Secretary McNett. Oh, no. It was discussed at some length with 
the Secretaries and chiefs. One reason was that the force structure, 
as I recall it, was 2,800,000 last year—the number of personnel to be 
supported and maintained. 

Early, before Congress adjourned, there was the announcement of 
a reduction of 100,000 in personnel. We made rather rapid caleula- 
tions and informed the Appropriations Committees of the amounts 
which we wouldn’t need because of the reduction in personnel—in 
personnel money and operation and maintenance. Subsequent to 
that there was a decision to further reduce the forces by 100,000 
people. I believe this committee was informed of that second reduc- 
tion at the time it was proposed or made. 
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But that was after the Appropriation Act had been signed. There- 
fore, all of the money appropriated need not be paid out in pay and 
allowances, food, clothing, travel, and so forth. 

Mr. Harpy. May I explain what you had in mind, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to get back on another subject, if I might. 

Mr. Gavin. I would like to pursue it further, but go ahead. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

In the discussion awhile ago with Mr. Price, reference was made to 
General Gavin’s testimony. And I believe we were talking then 
about the delays in the availability of funds. I believe you indicated 
that that was not the Comptroller’s responsibility, the delay that 
occurred in connection with the Jupiter. 

Secretary McNett. Well, I looked to see what items I could find that 
might be of the type he was talking about, because I couldn’t find in 
all of your testimony where he ever - mentioned a single specific exam- 
ple. So I was trying to find where his instances might [ 

Mr. Harpy. I think you refer red to some decision that was pending, 
and I believe you said some special council sat on a consideration of 
that particular thing. 

Secretary McNei. I believe that was Vanguard, that I was speak- 
ing to, tabout a special committee that had been established. 

‘Mr. Harpy. ‘Then maybe I misunderstood you. But the thing I was 
getting at is that there was a delay that General Gavin was complain- 
ing about which in case of the Jupiter amounted to some 6 months, is 
that what I understood ¢ 

Secretary McNetu. Well, I am guessing, that that must have been 
what he was talking about. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you also—I understand from you that that action 
was not a delay occasioned by the Comptroller’s office but was a delay 
that resulted from inaction or action on the part of the Secretary of 
Defense ¢ 

Secretary McNett. Yes; but he had— 

Mr. Harpy. I am not talking about what was involved in it. Iam 
trying to see where it happened. 

Secreaary McNett. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. It happened in the office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, then, you referred also to Redstone. And I think there was 
some reference made to a delay of 6 months in that one, when there was 
an argument apparently over the range of the missile. 

Secretary McNem. That was part “of it. 

Mr. Harpy. So that there, again, there was another delay of some 
6 months, and the Comptroller’s office got blamed for the delay by some 
people. 

Secretary McNem, That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. And actually the delay occurred in the office of the 
Secretary of Defense because there was a delay in the decision as to 
how far the Army would be permitted to shoot the Redstone. 

Secretary McNetr. That was the beginning of it; that is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. In any event, those delays were due to indecision from 
the Secretary’s office ? 

Secretary McNew. But they show up, sir, down through lower 
echelons in the form of money or no money. 


— 








Mr. Harpy. Yes; but the thing I am trying to get at right at the 
moment is the bill that we have before us—the thing that we have been 
talking about as Defense Department reorganization—certainly, if 
you attribute these delays to a need for reorganization in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, you could lay this one right at the door of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Secretary McNeiw. Yes, that is correct, except that I believe if you 
would examine that one, you will find that he had considerable amount 
of very differing expert advice. 

Mr. Harpy. That I am sure of. But he had the responsibility for 
making a decision, and he didn’t make the decision. And he is still 
going to have the responsibility under this bill. This business of 
talking about giving the Secretary more responsibility and more au- 
thority to make decisions, when the whole history of recent years, 
in all of these delays that we have been talking about, points right 
back to the fact that under the authority which the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense has, he has not made the decision that the 
country expected him to make. 

Secretary McNem. Well, may I justify that a little bit ? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t think you can justify it. You talk about your 
Comptroller. I made an observation here. I think that is one that 
belongs to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. And I doubt very 
much whether the handling of the funds really contributed as much 
to it as some of your critics have contended. 

Secretary McNett. I think you are correct, Mr. Hardy. I just say 
this, however, that any kind of organization change that will result 
in more complete, more competent staff work of the type that you 
can definitely depend on will help speed the decisions. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. McNeil, I couldn’t agree with you more. I sub- 
scribe to the objectives of improving the organization in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I do not believe that there is any necessity for the 
major parts of this bill insofar as Defense Department reorganiza- 
tion is concerned. 

The Secretary of Defense, under existing law, can accomplish every 
bit of the reorganization that he needs, to eliminate del: ays such as 
the ones we have just been talking about. And if he hasn’t under 
present law the authority to overcome the difficulties that arise from 
the “separately administered” quotation which you used earlier, it is 
because he has not seen fit to exercise the authority he has to promul- 
gate policy and to knock a few heads together. 

The CHarrman. Any comment, Mr. McNeil ? 

Secretary McNertx. Well, I have seen several Secretaries faced with 
these problems. 

Mr. Harpy. And they have all had the same shortcomings. 

Secretary McNett. And some of them are pretty difficult when you 
get two complete departments that have different views and each 
muster technical, hae! and other support for their various positions. 
It is tough. And sometimes some of these decisions look very simple. 
Perhaps “they should be made quicker in many instances. Sometimes 
in case of some of this missile business—I recall Thor and Jupiter, 
which you people are quite familiar with. I know some part of that 
delay was because the proponents of each missile assured the Secre- 
tary that “In 2 months we will have proved ours.” It didn’t work out 
that way. It took longer. 
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Mr. Harpy. I think the point is well taken. Undoubtedly there 
have been difficulties and undoubtedly there have been times when 
delays were necessary in order to try to resolve the differences that 
came up. But the thing I am trying to point out, Mr. McNeil, is 
that actually the authority exists in the present organization, just the 
same as it will exist under this bill, to accomplish every single objec- 
tive with respect to administration. I am not talking about the 
command. ‘To accomplish every single objective that has been so 
forcefully expounded by so many witnesses. 

Secretary McNet. I think—from everything I know, he has the 
legal power . Some of the present interpretations of the present act 
at lower levels makes some of it a little bit difficult. That would be 
my point. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I want to ask you just one other thing. I sub- 
scribe to most of the objectives that I have heard outlined here, and 
I will say just as quickly that the language in this bill is totally 
unnecessary to accomplish those objectives, in almost every case— 
still talking about administration at the moment. 

Now, I am disturbed when I see legislation brought up here by 
people representing the administrative side of the Government testi- 
fying to Congress, supposedly to give us the best information we can 
get to write the best legislation we can write, when the language in 
there permits widespread abuse of the objectives that they announce, 
that is, permits almost unlimited authority. And don’t you have— 
as a private citizen—don’t you have any feeling about that? 

Secretary McNem. Naturally, I do have, and I think you have 
known me long enough to know I have deep feelings sometimes. 

Mr. Harpy. I do, indeed. If I hadn’t, I know what your answer 
has to be. Because I know 

Secretary McNem. But the preparation of this language in this 
submission is a little outside of my field and obviously I am having 
enough to do. 

The Cuarrmman. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. McNeil, certainly, and I think all the rest of 
the members are very grateful for the savings you have produced in 
the years, and the careful efforts you have made to strengthen our 
country, through this fiscal process you are associated with. 

Secretary McNet. May I just say a word to that point? 

In this business we are not trying to see how much we can cut, 
and so forth, or to set any records of any kind or description. All I 
would hope: as a result of the function, knowing full well that there 
will never be funds sufficient to satisfy everybody, that we are able 
to channel the resources one way or another in the Department to the 
point where we are getting the most defense out of whatever resources 
the country will give us. That is what we are all striving for. 

Mr. Bennett. I want to congratulate you on your splendid work. 

And in the concluding part of your prepared speech, you said : 





I hope to live long enough to see the day when all of your children shall serve 
together in a Defense Establishment which has unity of purpose and unity of 
action. 

That is somewhat paraphrased from what you said. I dropped a few 
words here and there. And then, as you ended, in Secretary McE]- 
roy’s statement before us at the beginning of this hearing, he said one 
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of the purposes of this legislation was to remove a public impression 
of undesirable rivalry among the services. And just a half hour or an 
hour ago I left the floor of the House and heard a very strong and 
well-delivered speech made by an outstanding Member of Congress, 
urging the passage of this legislation, substantially without any 
amendment, or at least suggesting th: it probably very few amendments 
would be needed, and one of the many pleas was this question of inter- 
service rivalry. I think the American public would like to hear more 
in detail about this. Perhaps you are not the person who can give us 
this information. But during this hearing, we have repeatedly asked 
for illustrations of interservice rivalry that had been d: umaging. And 
I point out that Secretary McElroy didn’t assert in his prepared state- 
ment that there was bad interservice rivalry. He asserted there was 
a public impression of undesirable rivalry among the services. 

The question I am now asking you is: in the job that you have in 
overseeing the funds in a certain degree, have vou seen the effects of 
bad interservice rivalry ? 

Secretary McNett. Mr. Bennett, all of these things are a question 
of degree. And what is unfortunate about it is 90 percent of your 
machine may be running beautifully, with everybody working in 
harness, and only some minor percentage exhibit the undesirable traits 
that we have been talking about. You get the impression the whole 
thing is a mess. It isn’t. A lot of things are running very fine, and 
we find some excellent cooperation. 

But in a big place, with some strong-minded people, which I am 

very happy to say we have, and some people are awfully enthusi- 
astic—awfully enthusiastic. There are still a few cases where service 
loyalty and pride carries them just a bit too far, that do give an im- 
pression of very serious things being wrong. I would say that any of 
that we have is too much. We ought to be able in some w ay to reduce 
it. But it is not, in my opinion, such as to say we are bankrupt. 

Now, I quoted from General Gavin this morning, when he said one 
of our troubles, 





I will tell you frankly, is that in some of these committees— 
I think he was speaking of research— 
we hear another service is going along with something. 
To quote, he said: 


Another service will find out about it and decide, well, they need it too. So 
they hurry up and crank up a proposal 
assuming he meant a proposal in the second service. 

Yes, there is some of that. 

Now, if that can be controlled so that worthwhile parallel efforts, 
up to a certain point, can be carried on and yet we have the mechanism 
to stop it once one or the other prove the best, we probably have a 
pretty good machine, because there should be some parallel effort. 
We shouldn’t have duplication, as such. And we do have some of it. 

Again, on duplication, we can be running 80 or 90 percent pretty 
clean, and then have duplication on the fringe. I would like to see 
us get to a place we could run that Departme nt—and all of us, I mean, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, Defense, the whole business—so 
that our reputation would continue good; that is, could continue to 
grow in the public mind. I think we are in trouble for a long time in 
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this world. The only way we can have support from the public is to 
have them have confidence that we are doing a bang-up job, That is 
why we have such a selfish interest in trying to run it clean. 

Mr. Bennerr. I certainly appreciate the “words that you have used 
and the thoughts you have conveyed to us. I am not being critical, 
but they are in a sense rather general. 

What I was trying to find out is if there are any specific examples 
of interservice rivalry that have come to your attention that maybe 
need correction in the future or have needed correction in the past, 
and something has been done about them. 

And I would like to give an illustration, given out of that speech a 
moment ago, which was a rather forceful illustration. 

The man who spoke pointed out the naval air stations, Anacostia 
and Bolling Field. He says they have swimming pools, officers’ clubs, 
chapels, hospitals, even, as he said, steam baths, duplicated within a 
very short distance of each other, ‘with no geographical line, except 
an imaginary line running between these two large tracts of land. 
He said millions of dollars are being wasted there currently over a 
long period of time. 

Now, if this is true, is your office in a position to help Congress stop 
this waste, or do you know if there is a waste occurring there ! 

Secretary McNem. I think we are. I hope somebody doesn’t write 
us out ofit. [ Laughter. | 

Secretary McNem. In the case of Anacostia and Bolling—that has 
been going on how long, 30 years? I remember—— 

Mr. Bennerr. At least 15 or 20. 

Secretary McNeu.. I landed there first in a naval aircraft in 1919, 
in a seaplane off Anacostia. So I remember it has been going on for 
years. 

But I think you will find that while we have extreme difficulty in 
eliminating those that now exist, we are being reasonably successful 
in avoiding a buildup of that in the future. 

Mr. Bennett. Now, let me ask you the further question : 

Will this legislation help you or help anybody, as far as you know, 
to eliminate such things in the future; and if so, how? 

Secretary McNet. T believe it will, but again it is a little bit diffi- 
cult to explain precisely, because, as I see it, ‘the See retary of Defense 
today does have authority, direction, and control in the Department 
of Defense. 

I believe, however, with all of the other provisions in the bill, he 
has to exercise that authority a bit on the negative side. 

It seems to me that the objectives of the legislation which is pro- 
posed is to try to deemphasize the negative and make it so that the 
scores of subdivisions of all of the services seem to feel as if there is 
a central group to which they can—well, a central figure to whom they 
can all look to and work toward a common objective. 

Mr. Bennett. Now, looking at the defense structure, as you do, 
through the eyes that you have, looking at the financial aspect of it, 
has it occurred to you at any time that “there m: iy be some large seg- 
ments of military activity that might well be combined into a speci ial 
agency oper: ating under the Department of Defense, such as research, 
transportation, hospitalization, procurement, logistics, and things of 
that type? 
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Secretary McNet. I have tried to work it out rather coldly, trying 
not to have any feeling about it, for just a personal view, and I have 
felt that many of the claims for huge savings by combining every- 
thing into one would never materialize. 

The Cuamman. Would never what ¢ 

Secretary McNett. Would never materialize. 

I am a little bit afraid of centralizing and getting things too big 
when you have to operate in detail. 

Mr. Bennett. For instance 

Secretary McNem. When things break down. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you feel that that justifies us establishing a sep- 
arate hospital system for the Air Force, as we have done / 

Secretary MoNem. Well, you are speaking of an area which is 
probably as susceptible to a uniform and single operation as we have. 
But it isn’t simple to do, because I think you have to deal with things 
a little bit as they are. By that I mean, if you have found—if the 
naval medical service and the Army medical service has been pretty 
good over a period of years, you can work toward eliminating useless 
and wasteful duplication, and perhaps the total numbers don’t change 
just because they wear a blue, khaki, or light-blue suit. If you can 
run it that way, you probably preserve the good that there is and the 
cost probably isn’t different or substantially different. 

Mr. Bennett. It is my understanding that at the present time the 
Department of Defense has done some assignment of duties to various 
executive departments, such as, for instance, transportation. It is my 
understanding the Army has the function of supervising transpor- 
tation to a certain degree. 

Do you feel that this power they presently have could be expanded 
under the present law, and if not, tell us how this new law might help. 

Secretary McNett. I think that the new law would help, if these 
several single-manager operations prove themselves to be effective. 
One or two of them look as if there is a definite improvement. A 
couple haven’t proved themselves out as yet. 

One of the reasons Secretary Wilson limited the number of single- 
manager efforts was because we would take first, let’s say, medical 
supplies, which are as similar between the three as anything you could 
find, and therefore, we would start with something—we would crawl] 
before we tried to run. That seems to be proving out and being quite 
satisfactory. 

Then the food and clothing are two other areas. 

In petroleum—it was already pretty well integrated in the sense, 
in the fact that it was a joint group. I believe there are some benefits 
in making it a single assignment to one service, to manage and operate. 
I believe we would just get the work done a little simpler and more 
quickly, and it is quite satisfactory to the customers, who, after all, 
are the ones we are trying to serve. 

But to go into some of the complicated technical spare parts areas, 
I think we should move a little bit slowly. 

The Cuarrman. May I say, Mr. Bennett, I put in the record yester- 
day the single procurement policy that has been established, and 
pointed out that over $1 billion of single procurement is taking place 
by the different services. For instance, I recollect the Army is pro- 
curing 100-and-some-odd items, and the Air Force so many items, and 
the Navy so many items. And they are trying to bring about, in the 
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proper fields, single procurement. And there is no need or necessity 
in any law, because the books are full of the authority of the Secre- 
tary to bring about single procurement under the present law. 

Mr. Bennett. Will not increasing the flexibility in the distribution 
of funds in the Department of Defense mean that things will be less 
thought out before they get to you and consequently increase your 
task ¢ 

Secretary McNew. That is a tendency, without a doubt, in any fam- 
ily, any business, or in Government. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary McNem. I think you have to get a proper balance be- 
tween the flexibility you need and the latitude which encourages lack 
of advance, firm planning. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary McNett. Because every time Congress gives us more 
latitude, as 1 mentioned this morning, the responsibilities of the Sec- 
retary of Defense is increased in the administration. 

The Cuarmman. Is what? 

Secretary McNerrn. The responsibility of the Secretary of Defense 
is increased in administering the Department. That is true in any 
business. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. Of course it is. 

Mr. Reece, any questions ? 

Mr. Rerce. I don’t know that I have any questions, but I am some- 
what in the position of a delegate to the Methodist convention, at least 
I want to be recognized. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, you are recognized. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Reece. As you have indicated, Mr. Secretary, the testimony that 
has been given pointing to the Assistant Secretary for Defense, Comp- 
troller, has been somewhat confusing. You have done something I 
I think to clarify the situation. At least you have shown us both sides 
of the coin. 

You have testified in a rather wide area here, some of which goes 
outside of the scope of your office, as I understand it. 

But am I correct in this assumption, that your office confines its 
efforts to financial matters, that is, financial housekeeping, and does 
not undertake to monitor or impose your judgment on the functional 
operations of the various services, except insofar as the decisions come 
down from the Secretary of Defense to channels where you are put in 
a position of doing something ? 

Secretary McNerm. That is generally correct, except that each of 
the Secretaries under whom I have served, including the present one, 
have asked that we make what might be called program audit. 

Mr. Reece. But you are doing that under the direction of the 
Secretary ? 

Secretary McNew. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennett. That is, you do not undertake to exercise the initial 
judgment on those matters ¢ 

Secretary McNet. No; no, sir. I think it would be improper that 
I do. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, that is all I have. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becxer. Mr. McNeil—Mr. Secretary, I have a great deal of 
personal respect for your ability and the fact that vou have been 
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Comptroller for so many years in the Department. You would not 
be there had you not been doing a good job. 

The first question I want to ask you: Are you involved in policymak- 
ing in the Department of Defense. 

Secretary McNet. In the accounting policy and strictly financial 
side, I believe the answer would be yes. 

Mr. Becker. That is what I wanted to know. 

Secretary McNem. In the budget process, you are more in the 
nature—it is part finance and to some extent a program type of audit, 
but I wouldn’t call that making policy as such. 

I wouldn’t call this policy, “but just to illustrate it: If there was an 
inventory of new usable, serviceable, up-to-date trucks, say of 100,000, 
and the total requirement for everything that was scheduled for the 
next year or two was 90,000, you certainly would raise a question 
about how many more we bought the following year. 

That type of thing. 

Mr. Brecker. Only within the scope of your division. 

Secretary McNett. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. Now on page 8 of your statement you said this: 

Now there are three principal methods of providing flexibility 
and the second of which—you said— 
the second method w ould provide in each annual appropriation act limited trans- 
fer authority between appropriation accounts of the Department of Defense. 
Are you asking for a blank check there ? 

Secretary McNetz. No, sir. I really wasn’t asking for anything in 
this. I was trying to define the problem. Because the executive 
branch is in the process of working up a proposal to be submitted 
next year 

How, if that were decided upon, I would not call that a blank 
check. 

In the case—and I mentioned this morning—of the Navy, in 1947 
there was written into the appropriation bill that the Secretary of 
the Navy could authorize the transfer of 5 percent from any appro- 
priation to any other. Therefore, if a particular appropriation were 

$200 million, he could transfer up to $10 million from that to some 
othe r account which was in need, without asking for supplemental 
appropriations. 

Mr. Becker. Now, Mr. Secretary, there has been much reference 
to testimony before this committee, ever since the first of the year, 
either criticizing or trying to place the blame or whatever you want 
to call it, of delays that have taken place in the Defense Department. 
And yet I agree with you that after listening to all of that testimony, 
I believe it has been of a general character and on the basis of many 
questions asked by members of this committee, rarely was there ever 
a specific instance where anyone could place their finger on it. It 
did place the blame or the criticism on your division. I certainly 
subscribe to the fact that in the Department of Defense or in any large 
corporation, the Comptroller Division—the Comptroller becomes a 
whipping boy for many of the deficiencies of other people, or where 
there are opportunities to try to lay it somewhere else rather than on 
themselves. Because in all the testimony before this committee, we 
had too many generalities as to where and what was the cause of the 
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I was glad to hear your testimony because you brought out the fact 
that Vanguard, Redstone, and Jupiter—you brought all those up as 
being possibilities, and yet you were able to explain them very fact- 
ually before this committee, what the problem was. 

Secretary McNem. I don’t want to make General Gavin a whipping 
boy 

Mr. Becker. I didn’t say you were making him. You were being 
made a whipping boy. 

Secretary McNem. I know. I don’t mind being whipped. 
| Laughter. | 

I am puzzled by the nature of his testimony. 

Mr. Becker. I can well understand it. 

Secretary McNem. I know General Gavin. I have the highest 
regard for him as a combat man. I think he did some wonderful 
work. I know of nobody that can take a division and do more with 
it than he can. 

But I am puzzled, with all the bravery he showed in battle, that 
when I would meet him occasionally in the hall, which I did probably 
once or twice a week, and see him on occasion at a party, and he 
knows, or at least somebody in his place would know, what my tele- 
phone number was, not in his 3 years in research, did he ever say one 
word in the hall or give a ring and say, “Mac, what is holding up this 
thing?” if he chweat that is where it was. I am puzzled about those 
things. 

Mr. Becker. I am glad to have that in the record, Mr. McNeil. I 
wasn’t referring to General Gavin. I was referring to the testimony 
of others before this committee, rather than General Gavin. Because 
it was in general. 

Now there was the question asked you, did the administration or 
the executive branch change its position in reference to spending 
with the advent of sputnik. I might say here that if the adminis- 
tration did change its policy in respect to spending, certainly we look 
at the record of C ongress this year, as over the record of Congress 
last year at the same time—we have certainly made a terrific rev ersal 
of policy y insofar as spending is concerned, 

So it has affected ev erybody. If that was the effect. 

Secretary McNew. | “would say the whole country changed. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Secretary McNeriu. The executive branch changed and the legis- 
lative, and I believe I could detect it in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Brecker. It is the feeling of everybody. 

Now, Mr. McNeil, getting down to ‘a very specific question. You 
talked about the structure of the Department of Defense and the pos- 
sibility of where these delays happen in this vast organization. 
Wouldn’t it be a practical observation that because of the large struc- 
ture of each one of the services and the great change in missile and 
weapons development in recent years, that because of the very large- 
ness of the structure, there is and must be the possibility of delays 
in making decisions ? 

Secretary McNew. I think it is inherent in it. But that is why we 
must redouble—first we must create the atmosphere—organization, if 
you want to call it that. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 
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Secretary McNriw. The atmosphere, and redouble our efforts and 
see that the channels for decision are made as clear and as sharp as 
we can make it. But here is the important part, Mr. Becker. When 
decisions are made, I would hope that they would have the views of the 
proponents as well as those who have the other side, so when a decision 
is made—I don’t care whether he wears 3 stars or 4 stars or is a civil- 
ian—he has as reasonably a well-rounded package of facts as he can 
get on which to base it. ; 

Mr. Brecker. Now, I don’t know whether I heard anything on this 
subject or not. But in the Office of the Comptroller of the Depart- 
ment of Defense are there any specified duties, responsibilities, or 
authorities laid out, specifically, covering those items of the Comp- 
troller’s Division of the Department of Defense ! 

Secretary McNet. I believe title 1V of the National Security Act 
is a very good outline of its duties, sir. It has been very workable. 
As I mentioned in my opening statement, it has been very workable 
for 9 years. 

Mr. Becker. And do you believe in your opinion, that you, in your 
operation, work closely, in identification with those set forth in the 
National Security Act? 

Secretary McNet. Yes, sir; I do. 

I can do the job, I believe, so long but no longer than I have the 
support of the Secretary, because everything I do is under his au- 
thority, direction, and control. 

Mr. Becker. Now under this particular proposal of the President’s 
here, an attempt is being made to streamline or get the law in the 
position where the Secretary of Defense and others can make deci- 
sions fast and we get things done faster. 

Secretary McNet. That is one of the objectives, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Brecker. The statement was made here that the authority is 
there now, and that if the Secretary of Defense would get busy and 
knock some heads together in the Pentagon, these decisions could be 
made. But I make the observation now that I remember when 
Charlie Wilson’ was Secretary of Defense and tried to knock some 
heads together in the Defense Department. He was brought up here 
on the Hill and before certain committees nearly had his brains 
knocked out. 

Now do you think the Secretary ought to be in the position where— 
I am talking from your Department now, because that is where a 
great deal of the criticism seemed to go in the spending of money 
and in the apportionment and allocation. 

Do you think that by this method here, that is now proposed, the 
Secretary will be in a better position to act and make these decisions 
more quickly, in the allocations and apportionments of the funds, 
for not only research and development, but in new weapons and in 
every field that is necessary ? 

Secretary McNem. I believe, sir, that it would, and I believe the 
difference is perhaps in large part psychological, because in words, 
reading one section only, I believe the authority probably is there. 
It is undoubtedly there now. 

Mr. Brecker. Now you were being questioned about the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense in making a decision, and I only want 
to get it clarified because you did not get a chance to answer the ques- 
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tion. That was in respect to the development of the missile Jupiter, 
that the Secretary did not make a decision soon enough and the de- 
cision was not clarified by him as it should have been. 

You started to make some explanation as to possibilities of why 
that decision was not made. Would you proceed with your opinion 
on that subject ? 

Secretary McNew. I didn’t mean to say that he didn’t make a de- 
cision quickly enough—it was not quite that way. 

In our particular function it certainly would have eased the path 
a bit if it had been made quicker. 

I do know, however, that he made every effort over a period of time 
to resolve that question, to the extent of asking General Medaris and 
General Schriever and Mr. Holaday to work as a group to see if they 
could work it out that way—a proper solution and a proper utilization 
of what each other had done. That didn’t work out. 

He took several different paths to try to get at it, so it wouldn’t 
just be an arbitrary ivory tower decision. ‘Time elapsed before it 

vas made. 

In the meantime we have to remember that the proponents of each 
missile were certain that by next month or 60 days from now this will 
have proved out and be completely, let’s say, be so clear that a decision 
is easy. 

Mr. Becker. You mean 60 days from now ? 

Secretary McNet.. Well, from any particular time. 

Mr. Becker. Oh, I see, from any particular time. 

Secretary McNem. Yes. They would say: “Well, we are going to 
have a test 2 months from now. I am sure you will find that is it, 
because we have the old bugs fixed and we have that working.” That 
happens continually and I am not critical, because the people have 
to have some faith in what they are doing, or we would have a poor 
establishment. 

But, nevertheless, it does create a situation where sometimes 
decisions are extremely difficult. 

Mr. Becker. And are those decisions—Mr. McNeil. I don’t want 
to get you in a position of trying to get you to answer questions that 
are not within your province. But doesn’t that come under this phase 
of this question of interservice rivalry where one service is trying 
to do something and another Service comes along with Jupiter. The 
Secretary gets in a position of trying to make a decision as to which 
one should ] proceed and avoiding this interservice rivalry. 

Secretary McNer. Unquestionably in certain weapons or missiles 
or whatnot, that is one of the elements, unquestionably. 

Mr. Becker. And human nature is involved all the way down the 
line? 

Secretary McNeu.. Certainly. 

Mr. Becker. And under our so-called democratic procedure of 
operation, we are going to have them in the future. 

Secretary McNetu. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. But they can be minimized. 

Secretary McNem. They can, I think, be minimized and that, I be- 
lieve that is one, to my mind, one of the real elements of merit in the 
proposals before you. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you very much, that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuamrMan. Thank you, Mr. Becker. 
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Mr. Lankford ¢ 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MeNeil, all through these hearings we have been talking about 
trying to eliminate duplication. And that is the avowed purpose of 
the proposed legislation. I think it is what this committee is striving 
for. 

Now this morning I asked you some questions about feasibility. As 
I understood it, right at the end—I just want to be sure I got this 
clear—we used as an example a missile program which would come 
under Mr. Holaday’s jurisdiction, and you said that what happened 
actually was that your people didn’t go all through it and check out 
the feasibility, but later checked with Mr. Holaday, Mr. Holaday’s 
office and satisfied themselves that Mr. Holaday thought it was 
feasible; is that correct, sir? 

Secretary McNem. I think perhaps a clearer statement of that is 
that before you left the item untouched, to go in the budget, you would 
check to see if the proper person had looked into the feasibility. 

In the case I mentioned earlier, it was Mr. Holaday. If there was 
pretty fair evidence that that had been one of the considerations, cer- 
tainly you would drop it. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Would that same thing pertain to the word “ade- 
quacy”? Do do you determine the adequac’ y of the program—think- 
ing of personnel, ships, or guns ? 

Secretary McNem. W ell, I am afraid several of these words may be 
a result of a bad habit in the executive branch, of being translated 
from—what should you call them—job sheets? But adequacy gen- 
erally would be something like this. If the basic Chiefs’ plan right 
now, for 1960 or 1961, called for and had been approved by the Secu- 
rity Council and the President, for a certain force, requiring, let’s 

say, a missile force or something else, you would check to see w hether 
the adequacy of the procurement account; that is, whether it was in 
line with the forces. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, aren't their budget requests—this goes back 
to the preparation of the budget, as I read this thing. Isn’t that 
thought out by the military departments, sir? Isn’t that a function 
of the military departments, to be sure that their procurement pro- 
gram is adequate for their personnel program ¢ 

Secretary McNet. I tried to make it clear this morning that in the 
vast majority of cases the work done is very good, and it is. 

In any large machine, however, or organization, you will find 
good many instances where it doesn’t happen or doesn’t happen on a 
timely basis. Maybe it eventually would be corrected. I mentioned 
the instance this morning of a very well thought-out program based 
on the best scientific knowledge that could be applied against it, 
brought to this committee, and approved, but meantime another divi- 
sion had made much faster progress and achieved a real breakthrough. 
Somehow or other the word of that breakthrough was felt to be so 
highly classified, or for other reasons, that it didn’t get to the people 
that were doing the building. 

What would you do? Let it slide through, or would you see that 
the issue is brought up and try to get it wor ked out ? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, what I am trying to get at is this. Then 
you conceive of your position as comptroller as one in which all of 
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these things are put together and you sort of monitor those things; is 
that correct, sir ? 

Secretary McNem. Monitor is a good word. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. In other words, despite the planning and everything 
that the military services do, is this true, that in your office is the only 
place where all of this comes togther 2 

Secretary McNett. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. So that you are actually serving as more than a 

comptroller, aren’t you ‘ 

Secretary McNem. Well, I have looked in to try to find out some 
years ago, on or about the time the Congress passed title 1V—find out 
what is the pattern throughout the United States for a comptroller. 

I haven’t yet found out because it varies from bookkeeper to going 
far beyond what I would ever think, and that was in United States 
Steel, where the financial vice president handled labor negotiations. 
That is going too far. 

I don’t know exectly that there is any standard pattern. I think it 
has to be geared a bit—on certain specified things, that is fine. But 
I think generally the way it operates has to be geared to answer the 
question, “Does it serve the people who are running the Department ¢ 

Mr. LaNkrorp. Actually your title should be Assistant Secret: ary of 
Defense, Comptroller and Coordinator, would you agree ? 

Secretary McNett. It has some elements of that in it, perhs ups, but 
sometimes, sir, you would have to add the word “catalyst.” Some- 
times I think we make the most profit for defense when we do try to 
act as a catalyst, for two people 100 yards apart, to see if they can get 
together. 

Mr. Lankrorp. How do you determine, sir, when this should be 
done, this coordination job should be done and when it shouldn’t be 
done? I gathered from your answer just a minute ago that you didn’t 
do it in all cases, that if it looked on its face to be adequate and fea- 
sible, why you would let it go through. If there was some doubt in 
your mind, you would go back and check. Inevitably this is going to 
lead to some duplication. 

Now how do you determine when you check on something and when 


you don’t ? 


Secretary McNet. Well, in the first place it is obvious with the 
small staff in this—it is not 150, you know, but it is down to twenty- 
odd that are in this end of business. They just can’t duplicate all the 
work that is done by everybody. And perhaps it is not a good ex 
ample, but I would like to bring it up again. 

In spite of what was presented as a very « ‘omplete package in the pay 
bill, your staff and the members of this ¢ ommittee, I think, made some 
improvements in the bill. What I am saying is because I believe the 
chairman of the subcommittee has been in the “business” for some 
years, I forget how many years, and the staff has been working on these 
things for some years, so that it wouldn't take very much to start to see 
where there were avenues that you wish you felt should be examined. 

The same thing applies in the Department. Frequently it is be- 

cause two different programs, when you lay them down together, fail 
tomatch. That has happened. 

Sometimes it is not our—we don’t originate it at all. We have had 
instance after instance when the Assistant Secretary for Research 
said, 
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I heard this—or certain things were happening in our business. I believe 
there are some other elements over here that are not fully informed, keeping 
in step, or gearing their efforts to ours. 

All right, that is a source of information. Frequently, and I think 
you will find that the budget offices of Army, Navy and Air do follow 
this same pattern, and it is healthy. You try to avoid being in an 
ivory tower as much as you can. 

There are field trips made by people in our staff. It is helpful if 
4, 5, or 6 or 7 or 8 can be in the field at all times, knowing actually 
what happens at the end of the line, and if they don’t have butter, 
eggs and milk in the commissary store, you can trace it back and 
find out where the bottleneck is, because it is certainly something 
that should be there. You chink ‘you provided for it, but somewhere 
the chain broke down. If you can fix the chain, then that problem 
is fixed for a while. 

But tleet commanders, commanders of posts, camps and stations— 
some of you people make visits to installations. I know Mr. Hardy 
here has used one of our people on two or three occasions, Mr. Poole, 
m certain trips he has made. I think it has been helpful to both. 
He understood better what was happening at some location in San 
Francisco, Hawaii, or Europe. 

So through these squrces you pick up things that in big machines 
don’t always come together at the right time. Does that. help, sir? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, it helps in some respect, Mr. McNeil. But 
would that not be more the function of the individual service? 

Secretary McNew. Certainly. But I think you have to remember 
that the final responsibility in the Department of Defense is the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes, sir. But is it the Secretary of Defense’s job 
to look after details? 

Secretary McNem. I would say no, except that when you find the 
machine isn’t working, it is his responsibility to see that somebody 
does something about it. Now the service should do it, should fix it, 
perhaps, before he can make up his mind as to what guidance, if you 
want to call it, or direction he wishes to give, he has ‘to know a little 
bit about the problem, and to the extent he is well informed about 
what seems to be wrong, what seems to be possible of improvement, 
or what is working right, the more intelligent of the discussion be- 
tween the Secretary of the Army, Navy or Air and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. So that in certain cases the Secretary’s Office and 
the Assistant Secretaries of Defense must reach down into the services 
and concern themselves with details? 

Secretary McNett. To learn, I think they should. To on-the-spot 
direct that something be fixed, no, definitely no. 

Many times you will find that in some of these field tr ips you find 
something that is being done that is remarkably good, because there 
are a lot of brains throughout this whole Military "Establishment. It 
isn’t all confined to Washington. And if you find somebody that is 
doing something and getting g good results, on an economical and effi- 
cient basis, one of the things ' you try to do is see that that information 
is available; hope, pray, and try to promote its adoption throughout 
other similar activities elsewhere in the establishment. That is “quite 
profitable. 
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Next, as part of that, if you find those things going on, both good, 
bad, and indifferent, you are certainly better able to understand pro- 
posals and how they fit into the rest of the machine. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, let me ask you one final question, sir. If there 
were a better exchange of information in the services, it would make 
your job a lot easier, would it not ? 

Secretary McNett. We try to promote that constantly. And as 
proof of what we are trying to do, I would like to go back to a state- 
ment I made in the opening. 

Weare trying desperately to avoid the Office of Secretary of Defense 
being a huge bureaucratic bottleneck operation. I don’t believe you 
will find any other headquarters of any Government department in 
this town or of Army, Navy, and Air Force itself, where there has 
been a 25-percent reduction in the size of it in the last 3 years, except 
the Office of Secretary of Defense. That doesn’t prove anything, ex- 
cept what you are trying to do. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That is all, thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I will try to be very brief. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to read a few very short excerpts from 
your statement and then ask you for your comment, about one question 
that I want to ask. 

You said on page 1: ' 

Briefly, the financial management functions in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense are organized as follows: 


Then you set them out paragraph by paragraph, 1, 2, 3, and I come 
to No. 4, there. 

Now on No. 4, you say : 

Next, there is a contract finance division. This is a very small division, whose 
duties are to develop uniform Department of Defense policies— 
develop policies— 


procedures and standards for contract financing, such as advanced payments 
and guaranteed loans. 


Then skipping over to No. 9, you say : 





Finally, there is a budget division which is involved 
that is on page 3— 
in the detailed review and analysis of the military budget commissions and of 
requests for apportionment of available fund resources. 

Then going over to page 4 now, the top thereof, the first paragraph, 
you say: 

The preparation of an annual budget is not simply the arithmetic compilation 
or whatever subdivision of the Department of Defense considers to be its require- 
ments. Rather, it involves the pulling together at one place and at one time all 
Department of Defense programs and activities, giving consideration to their 
relative importance and priorities and achieving proper balance among all of the 
above. 

Now, from those excerpts I have read and from the proposed state- 
ment, it does appear to me that whether rightly or wrongly, you as 
Comptroller, or under your direction, or as an assistant secretary, 
that you are definitely a policymaker in certain phases at least. 

I make this short statement, and then I am going to conclude. 
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You know and I know that it is human nature for every human 
being to want more power. That is just natural. Most every person 
would like to have bigger muscles, and he can take Geritol or some- 
thing else that could produce bigger muscles. He would do that if 
he did not think it would hurt him otherwise. 

A great many men would like to be tall, like to be more handsome. 
People want more power. All of us, I think, want more brains. I 
wish I had more. All individuals want power. And all depart- 
ments that are made up of individuals want power. 

Now some people want power for good and some for evil. I have a 
lot of confidence in mankind, more than most people, perhaps—not 
in all people—but the majority of people, especially in this great 
country of ours. I think that most people and most public officials 
want power to do good, not evil. 

But the point remains that we have a separation of powers under 
the Constitution of the United States and under our laws and under 
our American way of life, and power ought to be where responsibility 
is so that those who function can be defeated at the next election if 
they are up for election, or can be displaced by someone else if it is 
an appointed position. 

In other words, the responsibility needs to be somewhere, so that 
if there is a failure, then a correction can be made. 

Now, that is one reason wiy our Government has red tape, is be- 
vause of indecision on the part of people who ought to be making 
decisions and in fact, that the different boards and bureaus are 
grasping for power and are bogging things down. 

It may be that you in exercising this power and the proposition of 
making decisions and being a policymaker—maybe your decisions are 
more nearly correct than the services would be or than the Congress 
might be, but the point remains that I do not believe that under the 
law it was intended that you should be a policymaker, even though 
you individually evidently are a very, very outstanding official in 
your position, from your record. And I have no reflection on you 
personally. But evidently, the Congress did not intend to give you 
the power to make decisions. That is where the rub comes, as I see 
it, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McNett. Well, I would like to respond to that, sir. 

First, I would agree, without question, as to human nature and what 
is a general tendency. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Secretary McNett. I would first like to see that in any organization 
there are internal checks and balances, whether against bureaucrats 
who hold up things and are essentially negative as well as internal 
checks and balances against proponents. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McNett. May I assure you, sir, that if you would change 
places with me for a couple or 3 weeks, or a month, or maybe 24 hours 
might do, you would find that these 33 people—the Secretary, Assist- 
ant Secretaries, chiefs, and chiefs of staff and other 4-star people, col- 
lectively, certainly can keep 1 small bureaucrat under control. Don’t 
think he freewheels. 

Mr. Morrts. Well, you know- 

Secretary McNerm. And I don’t think it is too bad. 
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Mr. Morris. May I say this to you, Mr. Secretary, and I will con- 
clude on that part, as far as I am concerned. May I say this to you, 
that I believe I am the last person in the world, at least one of the last 
persons in the world, to ever intentionally criticize anybody unjustly, 
and I like the old Indian philosophy “Never judge the other man 
until you have walked 3 days in his moccasins.” 

I think that is good philosophy, and if I knew your job and your 
business like you know it, which I do not, I might have a different 
view of this matter. 

But the way it appears to me, as one member of this committee, 
not that you are not doing a good job—I do not know about that. I 
assume that you are. But that you do not have the policy power. 
You have many, many important duties to do outside of that. But 
I do not think it was intended that you should be a policymaker, even 
though you might do a better job than somebody else can do. 

Secretary McNett. I have not assumed, usurped or staked out a 
claim in that field. 

I might say with respect to the other point you brought up about 
elective officers and appointive officers being subject to being fired. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Secretary McNeiu. Well, I have been subject to be fired in the last 
10 years. 

Mr. Morris. You understand there is no reflection on you, Mr. 
Secretary, none whatsover. So far as I am concerned, you are an 
excellent public officer. 

Secretary McNett. I wanted to get one more plug in. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Morris. Yes. I know you have a most difficult job, too. I 
realize it is very difficult. 

Secretary McNei. I have submitted 6 formal resignations and 2 
or 3 others not so formal. 

Mr. Morris. Well, I am making no suggestion. 

Secretary McNem. So, I am certainly vulnerable by the hour. 

Mr. Morris. I am talking about the office and not you. 

Secretary McNem. I want to repeat that what I do, I do under 
the authority, direction, and control of the Secretary of Defense. I 
do not freewheel. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Burns? 

Mr. Burns. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Smart, have you any questions now? 

Mr. Smarr. Just a few, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Smarr. I don’t want to belabor the point too much, Mr. Secre- 
tary, but back in the missile hearings, which were conducted by this 
committee, there were many general accusations about the difficulty, 
delay of decisions within your office. I, like you, tried to find a bill 
of particulars. I was unable to do so. But let me make brief refer- 
ence to a few pages within that record. 

On page 4405, you perhaps will recall the testimony of Dr. Martin, 
Director of Research in the Department of the Army. And under 
questioning by the chairman, he said—the chairman said: 

Having nontechnical people interfered in any way with any of the work that 
falls under your jurisdiction? 

Dr. MARTIN. Well, the sort of thing that General Gavin testified to here 


this morning of delays in getting approval through the Comptroller and Budget 
people have delayed our programs. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Have you come across any nontechnical people that were 
slowing it down in the Comptroller’s Office, or any place, of the work that 
comes within your department? 

Dr. MarTIN. They might not agree with my terminology, that they are non- 
technical people, but from my standpoint, they are in a nontechnical operation 
and are putting their judgment in cases where they do hold up approval of our 
moneys against that of our skilled people who have to carry on these jobs. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, if that was eliminated, would it be reflected in the 
output of the Research and Development? 

Dr. Martin. I think it would; yes. 

Do you think, Mr. Secretary, that Dr. Martin was not completely 
informed as to the processes in your office and was speaking from a 
lack of information rather than fact ? 

Secretary McNett. He must have been, Mr. Smart. I took a look 
during the noon hour. The chairman suggested I read several pages 
of this record that he had marked. I went further than read it. I 
tried—because nothing is identified—I tried to find out what could 
be the items he was talking about. 

I also said, “Make me up a list of the apportionment actions on 
army research and dev elopment.” 

And I said, “Make up this for the last 4 years.” 

I thought that was a reasonable sample. 

In the case of the Army apportionment in 1955, the entire amount 
was apportioned by August 27. Nothing held up, nothing marked 
out. 

Now, there is a complication in Mr. Martin’s field in that the law 
requires that the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research make 
recommendations to the Secretary, with the Secretary’s approval, on 
the obligation plan for research of all the services. 

Yes, that does take a little time, sometimes, to get it fully worked 
out. 

Now, in the balance of 1955 there were two more apportionment 
actions. But they were not of money appropriated by Congress to 
the Army for research. They were for transfers from the emergency 
fund. And those get some real scrutiny, because the claims against 
the emergency fund are about 5 to 1 that is available. 

Mr. Smarr. You are speaking of fiscal 1955 now ? 

Secretary McNetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. What about fiscal 1956 ? 

Secretary McNem. °56. The entire amount that was appropriated 
by Congress was apportioned to the Army, and it was apportioned 
on the 12th day of August 1955. The balance of the items during 
the remainder of the year were those that came, again, from the emer- 
gency fund. 

In 1957 there was apportioned on the 2d of August, $417,143,000. 
The amount of the appropriation that year was about the same. I 
think that is a full appropriation. 

I will validate that in a moment. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, Mr. Secretary— 

Secretary McNer. The appropriation was $410 million. 

Now we come to 1958. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Secretary McNett. In 1958 the apportionment action—first, there 
was $400 million appropriated. At the end of every year there are 
always some eaddanted funds in any program. 
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Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Secretary McNer. These are continuing funds. Therefore, the 
money does not lapse. The amount apportioned on the 30th day of 
August 1957 was $376 million. We must remember the appropriations 
bill was not passed until August. 

Mr. Smarr. Correct. 

Secretary McNem. Now, there was withheld from the Army the 
two items—one, $17 million which the Secretary of Defense, by agree- 
ment with Secretary Brucker and General Taylor, had been put into 
account, not for use by the Army in its regular program at all, unless 
there was an emergency. But — went ahead and planned to use it 
right off the bat. But it wasn’t part of the original budget settlement 
between Secret ary Wilson and Secretary Brucker the previous De- 
cember. And the 10 percent, which got considerable publicity, where 
Mr. Wilson directed that 10 percent of research programs not be re- 
leased until the Departments ran a fine tooth comb through them to 
see what dry holes they were digging that might be eliminated, at 
which time he expected to, and them them so—the money would be 
released as soon as they came in with the items to substitute for the 
dry holes he expected to find. 

But I want to repeat, there was no holdup 

Now later on during the year, during the fall, the $17 million was 
released. Part of it for tests in the Pacific and thirteen-million-odd 
dollars as part of additional Jupiter funding, which the Army had 
not planned on. 

So we used the funds. 

Then shortly after Secretary McElroy became Secretary, he voided 
the 10 percent order of Secretary Wiles, and without completing 
the exercise that Secretary Wilson had hoped for. Although the ex- 
tent of the program was different, the services when they looked 
through that decided they wanted to substitute some items for others. 
I do not call that a holdback in the sense of holding up money. It 
was a program decision straight through. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, on page 4604 of the same hearings the chairman 
was questioning Admiral Burke. It was on the matter of delays, and 
where they might occur. The chairman asked Admiral Burke as 
follows: 

Where does it occur? In the Secretary, the Assistant Secretaries, or the 
Under Secretaries? Where do they occur? 

Admiral Burke. They usually occur in the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
level, and the reason for that is that a program must be justified. It is presented 
to the Department, it is presented to the Congress, and it is all approved. 

Then farther down, the chairman says: 


Now, the other day you heard the Secretary say that he did not think they 
were warranted in making a second proof to the Comptroller and to the Director 
of the Budget to get their money. You share that same opinion? 

Admiral BuRKE. Yes, sir. 

That, obviously, refers to the rejustification after authorization and 
appropriation has been completed. 

What are your comments to that ? 

Secretary McNriu. That is part of the apportionment request cov- 
ered by law. There are those who think that the minute the President 
signs the Appropriation Act, that is the end of it. The law requires 
the apportionment process. 
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Mr. Smarr. But I take it, Mr. Secretary, you have previously cov- 
ered that, I think rather thor oughly, by saying that where there has 
been an authorization and an appropr iation, and the justification for 
a project or program remains unchanged that the apportionment 
process entails little difficulty and little delay. It is only when there 
are changes in situations that you do encounter this delay. 

Secretary McNet. That is correct, sir. Otherwise, it is essentially 
automatic. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, on page 4722 of the same hearing, Secreta 
Douglas was being questioned by General Devereux. At the top of 
that page, General Devereux says : 

Mr. Secretary, have you noticed in the process of obtaining money in operating 
through the Defense Department Comptroller and the Bureau of the Budget 
with respect to the approval of budgets and then to the allotment of funds, that 
either the Bureau of the Budget or the Department of Defense Comptroller is 
in effect making military decisions? 

Secretary Douglas, in response, replied : 

I would have to answer that question in the affirmative. 

Secretary McNrtz. I can see how, in the context of that question, 
Secretary Douglas could answer in that wording. Because there isn’t 
any question that if the funds which we are instructed as a limitation 
for release do have an effect on any military program, it certainly 
does have the effect of making military deci ‘isions, although cert: ainly 
that is not—you can’t connect it toa military deci ‘ision. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words, you feel that that is really a misunder- 
standing on his part as to what function you actually played in the 
process ¢ 

Secretary McNett. I believe it is, because Secretary Douglas, who 
incident: ully, I think is doing a very good job, certainly—well, he 
calls once in awhile and says, “We have something here that is a 
puzzle.” We have had no problem, to my knowledge, since he be- 
came Secretary, that we could not within a matter of. minutes, either 
clear up misunderst: anding, straighten it out or agree on going ahead. 
I believe we are on the beam. 

Mr. Smarr. On page 4774 of the same hearings I was examining 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force Richard Horner. I said, as 
follows: 


Do you find any agencies within the Department of Defense which are not 
in the scientific or the research business but which render scientific research 
and development judgment upon your decisions? 

Secretary Horner. I sometimes think there is almost everybody in the research 
and development business, Mr. Counsel. 


The Chairman says: 


Well, does the Comptroller? 

Secretary Horner. Sir? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Comptroller? 

Secretary Horner. The Comptroller has a responsibility for managing the 
financial matters of the Department of Defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. We know that. 

Secretary Horner. And he frequently has posed questions which have a bear- 
ing on the research and development program. I am afraid he is frequently 
given conflicting advice as to technical matters. I would say that it is prob- 
ably that situation that has led the Comptroller to retain a given amount of 
competence in technical matters, and he does make, he has in the past made 
technical judgments on research and development problems. 
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Secretary McNet. I read all of Secretary Horner’s testimony, and 
on the whole, it was very good, I thought. 

Mr. Smarr. I agree. 

Secretary McNem. And I would differ with him only on what the 
word “judgment” is. I would not call it exercising judgment on a 
research program. If in the Air Force request for apportionment of, 
let’s say, procurement money, because a lot of procurement money goes 
into research, there was $5 million, $10 million, $20 million to start 
a program which the w eek before or the month before, orally or in 
writing, the Assistant Secretary for Research or the Director of 
Guided Missiles had said, “Listen, I think that may come up. If it 
does, let me know.’ 

Mr. Smarr. Let me = you this question. 

Secretary McNem. I don’t think that is exercising judgment. But 
I certainly forced the issue. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me ask you this question at that point. 

It appears from all of these allegations previously made about 
delays in your office, that those delays i in the main originated from 
other agencies in the Department of Defense than your own depart- 
ment. That seems to be the tenor—— 

Secretary McNet. Sometimes they are outside of the department. 

Mr. Smarr. Well 

Secretary McNett. Sometimes. 

Mr. Smart. Well, do you tell a department when they come to you 
for apportionment of funds, if you have a eee flag on that prob- 
lem from another department—do you tell them that this must be 
cleared, that, “I must clear it with another department.” ¢ 

Secretary McNeiu. Certainly. 

Mr. Smarr. Do they know someone else is holding up the train 
besides you ¢ 

Secretary McNem. Yes. It is one of those hazy things. We don’t 
put it in writing. We say, “Go check it, because I think this may 
Jead to a little trouble.” 

However, if there seems to be a strong feeling about the matter, 
we have at times put it in writing, and in effect said, “This is not 
being done for this reason. 

I want to say, as I mentioned in my opening statement—and I 
think it is rather important—when a request, let us say, for $1 billion 
procurement is made, the shopping list is there. It covers 200 
major items and scores of minor items. There may be one item, let’s 
say the Redstone. You have two choices—sit on the thing until the 
Redstone matter is cleared up, or act on the balance. 

We have chosen the tack of acting on ere that is reasonably 
in the clear. And then taking the separ i as I say, either 
telling them quickly orally or “later putting it in writing when the 
Bureau of the Budget has acted. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me say, in an attempt to get more specifics outside 
of the committee than I was able to get in the committee, I attempted 
to find out from the respective services some examples where a mili- 
tary judgment seemed to be exercised within your assistant secre- 
taryship. 

Let me ask you if there has been any occasion when you have passed 
judgment upon the type of a plane to be procured by the Navy, say- 
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ing, “You should not procure this type,” and should procure no plane 
or some other type? 

Secretary McNewm. You mean made any decision in that respect? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McNem. I know of none. 

Mr. Smarr. I wanted to point out that such a case was told me, 
that the Navy came to the Assistant Secretary Comptroller for funds 
to procure a given type of plane, and were advised that that was not 
the type of pla une to be procured. 

Do you have any knowledge of any such an incident? 

Secretary McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. What was it? 

Secretary McNeu. I probably could think of 2 or 3 over the last 
Sor 10 years. One I think we would find is the F7U. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, when was that / 

Secretary McNet. Oh, 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Smart. And what was the problem there ? 

Secretary McNein. The problem there was that—I knew about that 
from the time it started in 1946. It was to be a very hot airplane. 
It looked good. And I remember when Mr. Forrestal approved its 
inclusion in the Navy’s research program, that one had a little per- 
sonal twist to it. My son happened to be a test pilot, and one of the 
first to fly it. So I would like to have seen that plane work. But one 
of our budget staff was just seeing if at the end of the line things 
were happening as was contemplated. And some of the fleet fliers in 
the ward room mess said, “I hope we don’t get the F7U. Why? It is 
a clunker, for fleet use.” 

Mr. Smart. Let me ask you this. 

Secretary McNem. All right. Wait. That is not a decision. 

Then you inquired of the test facility at Patuxent. 

Mr. Smarr. Now did you 

Secretary McNem. Within the Bureau. 

Mr. Smart. Did you as Assistant Secretary of Defense Comptroller 
make these inquiries ? 

Secretary McNem. You exposed yourself and they quickly told you. 

Next, there was one little simple fact, that there was that the cata- 
pults then in use in the fleet would not launch the airplane, because 
the airplane had gotten to 40,000 pounds and, therefore, it could not 
be used. 

Now, did we make a decision? No. But we certainly called that 
to the attention of the Chief of Naval Operations, who held a meet- 
ing—I was ‘cancel it. Did I make the 
decision? No. 

But the Chief of Naval Operations didn’t know. It had not been 
reported to him, that that airplane would not be launched. 

Mr. Smart. Let me ask you 

Secretary McNett. I am trying to think of a real effect and that is 
as close 

Mr. Smart. Yes. Let me ask you. The committee has understood 
here, particularly since we have had the nine vice presidents since re- 
organization No. 6, that almost every function that you could conceive 
of in the overall management of defense was accounted for with an 
assistant secretary. 
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Do you feel that that type of function is one for you or is one for a 
specific assistant secretary, one or more, within the secretariat, at the 
Department of Defense ? 

secretary McNew. We have tried to make this 9, or 8, or whatever 
number there may be, not be somebody have this and somebody this. 
We tried to, let’s call it for this purpose, have this a clearing house of 
their functional views as it affected appropriations or apportionments. 

Mr. Smart. Excuse me, Mr. Secretary. [ Aside. } 

Secretary McNew. Mr. Smart—— 

Mr. Smart. We got to quit for a previous meeting. 

Secretary McNem. Oh; I just had one comment to make. 

Mr. Smart. We are not through. We had a 4: 30 appointment on 
a priority matter. 

Secretary McNem. Oh, Iam sorry. 

The Cuarrman. I want to thank you, Mr. Secretary. We will ex- 
cuse you from further appearance at this time. 

Secretary McNeiw. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMan. We will takea recess until tomorrow morning when 
Mr. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. McGuire. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. McGuire will be here in themorning. Wecan’t 
sit tomorrow afternoon. We can only sit in the morning because we 
have to go to conference tomorrow afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 7, 1958.) 





House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, May 7, 1958. 

The committee met at 10:15 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on the reorganization of the 
Defense Department, and the committee is sitting in its capacity under 
Resolution 67. Therefore, Mr. Secretary, I will ask you to stand and 
take the oath. Hold up your right hand. 

The evidence you shal] give the Armed Services Committee on the 
subject matter of the reorganization of the Department of Defense 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ? 

Secretary McGuire. I do. 

The CuHarrMan. Please be seated. 

Members of the committee, it is our pleasure this morning to have 
Mr. McGuire, the Assistant Secretary of Defense charged with supply 
and logistics. 

We are all acquainted with Mr. McGuire. We see him around here 
quite often. We have worked with him for several years. So we 
welcome you here this morning, Mr. Secretary, to give us full infor- 
mation as to the scope of the responsibility assigned to you as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. 

I see you have a prepared statement. I suggest to the members 
of the committee that you may be permitted to read your statement 
without interruption. 
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You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McGuire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The purpose of this statement is to describe my duties as the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics andi to indicate 
to this Committee the significance of the proposed legislation sub- 
mitted by the President as far as my specific fields of responsibility 
are concerned. I am the principal staff assistant of the Secretary of 
Defense in the field of Supply and Logistics. By specific direction I 
do not have the authority of contracting and I do not foresee nor do 
I suggest that this authority be granted to me under the proposed 
legislation. 

I would first like to outline briefly the areas handled by the Supply 
and Logistics part of the Office of the Secretary of Defense for which 
I am responsible to the Secretary. 

Then I will discuss our relationships with the services. 

As to the specific duties of my office, they ‘are as follows: 


1. PROCUREMENT POLICY 


In the field of procurement we are responsible for the development 
of procurement policies, guidance, and regulations for use by the mili- 
tary departments. The issuance of the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations is handled in this area. In many cases the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulations are implemented by the individual serv- 
ices to take care of administrative differences that exist between and 
within the military departments. 

It is the responsibility of this office to conduct a continuing review 
and evaluation of existing policies working with the individual mili- 
tary departments to obtain their field experience and positions, and co- 
ordinating the conclusions coming as a result of these studies. 

Another function of this area is our relationship with other Gov- 
ernment agencies to insure a unified Department of Defense position 
on procurement policies that have Government-wide application. 

A further responsibility is to be a single point of contact for dis- 
cussions with industry on procurement policy matters which will have 
a direct impact on industry. 


2. SMALL BUSINESS POLICY 


This is a very important field and one where it is essential that the 
Department of Defense policy be uniform if small business is to be 
given the opportunity to participate in the defense program to the 
fullest extent of its capabilities. This area of my office also main- 
tains a close working relationship with the Small Business Admin- 
istration. In addition, it is responsible for the operation of the Cen- 
tral Military Procurement Information Office, as well as assisting the 
small-business men who come to the Department of Defense seeking 
counsel and advice. 
3. PRODUCTION POLICY 


Included in this area is the responsibility for establishing policy 
in standardization, inspection and quality control, and industrial 
mobilization as well as expediting delivery of supplies, scheduling, 
establishing priorities, and allocating materials. Emphasis is placed 
on uniform policies and regulations in order that industry will have 
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one set of ground rules in dealing with the Department of Defense 
in this field. In addition, there are problems in relationships which 
other agencies of Government such as the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and the Business and Defense Services Administration of the 
Department of Commerce, where it is necessary that the consolidated 
niobhonda of the three military departments be presented as a single 
Department of Defense position. Further, we maintain a machine 
tool inventory covering all Department of Defense assets in the con- 
tinental United States so that individual service requirements may 
be screened in order to obtain the maximum utilization of our inven- 
tories. 
4, SUPPLY MANAGEMENT AND INVENTORY POLICY 


It is well understood that individual efficiency in this field within 
each military department does not necessarily mean that we are utiliz- 
ing our assets on an overall Department of Defense-wide basis to the 
maximum effectiveness. ‘There must be adequate means of interserv- 
icing or cross-utilization of assets in order that the pluses of one serv- 
ice be used to fill the minuses of another. To secure the optimum 
utilization of assets, my oflice emphasizes interservice programs ‘in 
the field of storage, distribution, and inventory control, the objec- 
tives of which are the elimination of costly duplication. The avail- 
ability of inventory knowledge to all services, including as a minimum 
what is in common use, what is available for transfer between services, 
what has potential use by other Governemnt agencies, and what should 
be disposed of, is essential to the entire Department of Defense. 

It is in this field that we must have standard terminology and use of 
standard forms wherever a common language can be helpful. It is in 
this area that the cataloging program is so important. * 

Public Law 436, the legislation which was sponsored by this 
committee, established the present catalog system and directed that 
the Secretary of Defense unify and standardize on a single-catalog 
system. By means of this program, all items in the Defense Depart: 
ment inventory are identified and given common names and numbers 
enabling the services to talk to one another in a common language. 
In my opinion, there is no question that by giving this responsibility 
to the Secretary of Defense this committee is largely responsible for 
the advanced position of the catalog program today and its future 
effectiveness, 

The same can be said for standardization, which is another responsi- 
bility of my office. This was also established under Public Law 436 
and makes it mandatory on the Secretary of Defense that standardi- 
zation be coordinated and carried through. Substantial progress is 
being made in this area also. 


5. PLANNING AND REQUIREMENTS POLICY 


An important responsibility of this office is in the field of planning 
and requirements policy. The establishment of realistic requirements 
is essental if we are to make the maximum use of appropriations by 
Congress in buying defense for this country. 

In order to achieve this, it is necessary that the military depart- 
ments receive uniform guidance to be used in their requirements plan- 
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ning. My office in cooperation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff prepares 
such guidance for approval and issuance by the Secretary of Defense. 
This guidance is based on current national policy and strategic 
concepts. 

After the military departments have developed their programs 
based on this guidance, my office reviews them with the military de- 
partments, using a selective list of major items. The purpose of this 
review is to insure that there is compatability between the require- 
ments estimates of the services and the guidance that has been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense. In addition, it is necessary that 
the total requirements for all three services be tabulated in order that 
the total of these be evaluated against available resources. 

Problems of stockpiling and material availability cannot be re- 
solved unilaterally by a single military department. 

The overall material requirements of the Department of Defense 
must be coordinated and submitted to the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation in order that they may have a clear picture of the total require- 
ments, both civilian and military. This is a most important func- 
tion and one in which we speak for the three services. 


6. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 





In these fields this office represents the Department of Defense in 
its contacts with regulatory bodies such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Communications Commission when it is 
necessary that there be a single Department of Defense position. 

Additionally, this office develops policies and plans to coordinate 
Department of Defense activities in land, sea, and air transporta- 
tion, traffic? management, and communications. Single managers 
have been established to carry out these services for shipping, air 
transport, and traffic management. They operate under the policy 
guidance of this office that is necessary to meet the needs of the three 
services. 

We coordinate reviews of transportation mediums and communica- 
tions systems where more than one service is involved with the aim 
of eliminating overlapping and duplication. 


7. PETROLEUM POLICY 


In this area we represent the overall Department of Defense posi- 
tion in dealings with other Government agencies as well as NATO 
nations. Working with industry, we are responsible for the deter- 
mination of industry’s capability to support our total requirements. 

Arrangements have been made so that one military department 
inspects all petroleum products for all services in a given geographi- 
cal area in the United States. 

A single manager has been established in the petroleum field and 
operates under the broad policy guidance of the Secretary of Defense. 


8. RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER SERVICES 


I would like to turn now to discussing the means by which we carry 
out these responsibilities. 

Each military department has a Materiel Assistant Secretary. 
Each is concerned primarily with logistics and supply problems in 
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his own department. In addition, they have a responsibility for the 
actual placing of contracts. As I pointed out previously, this is a 
ty aren 4 which I do not have. 

meet with them not less than weekly to discuss problems that have 
interservice implications or that require a uniform Department of 
Defense position. The general procedure which we follow is that if 
we can get a concurrence on the solution of the problem by all three 
services, we take the necessary steps to have it implemented. In 
some cases this may be major policy that is recommended or a change 
in current policy, and this is submitted to the Secretary of Defense 
for his approval, pointing out to him that we do have complete con- 
currence in the proposal. Where there is a nonconcurrence by any of 
the services or by my office, the matter is submitted to the Secretary 
of Defense who discusses it with the Secretaries of the respective 
services, at which point a final decision can be made. 


9. OTHER FUNCTIONS 


There are a number of other functions in which our office has a 
primary interest. 

Under the direction of our office, the services have been working in 
conjunction with our staff on what is known as the logistics-systems- 
study project. This project is reviewing in detail the effectiveness 
of our single managers, as well as the effectiveness of our interservice- 
supply-support peagramn, and many other related areas. Particu- 
lar emphasis has been placed on more effective cross-servicing methods 
and full utilization of our assets. The results of this study will do 
much to help us achieve greater efficiency in this overall field in the 
coming years, I am sure. 

As of January 1, 1957, the Office of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Supply and Logistics) had on its payroll 275 people. As of 
April 30, 1958, this office had 249 people—a reduction of approximately 
10 percent. These figures do not include the general cataloging staff 
which is under joint service funding. 

I might add here, Mr. Chairman, that at the time of Reorganization 
Plan No. 6, when a good many of these functions—all of them in 
fact—were handled by the Munitions Board, there were 550 people 
on the payroll at that time. This is in 1953. I offer you that figure 
to show the reduction in personnel. 


10. SUMMARY 


While we have made substantial improvement in logistics manage- 
ment, and have had excellent cooperation from the military depart- 
ments, we must make more rapid progress in this field in the future. 
One of the problems, in my opinion, is the feeling of each service that 
its problems are paramount. I feel that this is understandable when 
the law provides that they be separately administered. Trying to 
get three people to agree, when each feels that his position is the most 
important, is no easy task. What is needed here may be more im- 
portant psychologically than otherwise. I believe the President’s pro- 
posal provides a positive and clear climate within which everyone in 
the Department of Defense can work toward more rapid improve- 
ment of our logistics systems. 
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‘I am not suggesting that we make radical changes in our basic 
systems or that the services not be required to support their forces. 

The services will still be responsible for the support of the forces. 
I am not a believer of uniformity for uniformity’s sake, but where it 
will achieve greater cross-servicing benefits, cut down overlapping, 
and provide more effective use of our assets, without loss of effective- 
ness, it must not be impeded solely on traditional grounds. 

I hope that Congress will make it clear that needless service differ- 
ences must be resolved in the interest of obtaining maximum defense 
for the taxpayers’ dollars. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Now members of the committee, with your permission, I think it 
might make progress, in clarifying any issues that might exist, if there 
be any, to permit our general counsel to briefly ask questions, and then 
after he has finished, we will go around as we have in the past. Because 
I am very anxious to have all the testimony at the very earliest pos- 
sible date put in the record. Mr. Smart, you are recognized. 

Mr. Smart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, practically all of the witnesses who have appeared in 
behalf of the Department of Defense on the pending proposal have 
laid stress upon the difficulty experienced because of the existence in 
the statute of the words “separately administered.” Will you tell us 
in detail what you understand those words to mean and what difficulty 
they produce for you in the field of supply and logistics? 

Secretary McGuire. Well, it is my understanding that this matter 
is discussed in the present existing legislation, Mr. Smart, first in the 
declaration of policy, which is section 2, where it says: 

To provide three military departments, separately administered, for the opera- 
tion and administration of the Army— 


and the different services. 

It also, I think, has some bearing when you touch on the responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary of Defense, which is in section 202 (b), where 
it says: 

The Secretary of Defense shall be the principal assistant to the President in 
all matters related to the Department of Defense, under the direction of the 
President and subject to the provisions of this act. 

Now I am not a lawyer and I don’t profess to be one, and certainly 
I fully acknowledge that I am not as familiar with legislative lan- 
guage as the members of this committee. 

To me as a simple layman coming into this picture and a business- 
man, I think that this means that the departments are separately 
administered, but under the direction of the Secretary of Defense. 

However, we do have considerable confusion, in my opinion, on this 
matter in dealing with the services. I think that part of our problem 
here generates in the lower levels where a good many of these positions 
that are brought up for solution are pretty well built in, then you have 
to unravel to get to the bottom of it. 

Many of these things are, in my opinion—certainly in business we 
would classify them as rather simple things that are not worthy of the 
time we must spend on them to get a resolution on them. 

Mr. Smarr. I don’t want to embarrass you, Mr. Secretary, but you 
are being as general as the previous witnesses. Now, let’s be specific. 
Secretary McGuire. I think I can be specific on this, Mr. Smart. 
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I will give you an example here. In the case of the single manager, 
while it is the direction of the Secretary of Defense that the single 
manager so appointed, who is the Secretary of the service and under 
him is the executive director of the single manager, certain regulations 
must be issued, or certain informational documents as to the carrying 
on of their business must be issued to the three services. 

The services contend in this field that these must be reissued on a 
service basis. This is a good example of this. To me this is some- 
what needless. And their contention is that they must be authenti- 
cated by each service and bear the stamp of approval of the service. 

Now this happens, strangely enough, or the case that I am referring 
to is one that happened, where-——— 

Mr. Smarr. What service? 

Secretary McGuire. Where the single manager of the Navy was 
issuing this and the Army took exception to this and had to have it 
authenticated, where there was complete agreement on this thing 
beforehand by the people who were working on it in the service. This 
gets into somewhat of a legal hassle, I guess, is what it would be called. 

Mr. Smart. Are they relyi ing upon the words “separately adminis- 
tered” for this type of action? “Ts that 

Secretary McGuire. That is my understanding of it; 

Mr. Smarr. Well, in your judgment, is that a valid situation under 
the law? And let me first go back to the historic decision of Louis 
Johnson, canceling the Forrestal carrier. Has anyone from that date 
to this ever suce essfully questioned the legal authority of the Secre- 
tary of Defense to make a decision and make it stick? 

Secretary McGuire. I am really not in a position to answer that. 
[ am not dodging your question. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Secretary McGuire. I might say this, that in this particular field 
the services are still—the Army in particular, is still insisting to issue 
these documents after they have been approved by the Judge Advocate 
General’s Office. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, in the first place there is no item—the number of 
people, the amount of pay, the general fields and categories of pro- 
curement, every item that goes into an annual budget “for a specific 
department. must first have ‘the approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

Now that is true; is it not? 

Secretary McGuire. Yes; I believe it is. 

Mr. Smarr. By the same token, after the authorizations as re- 
quired may have been passed and after the appropriations as may 
be required have been approved by the Congress, then it is still within 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense “to stop any given project 
which he has previously approved; there is no question about that, 
is there? 

Secretary McGuire. I am not enough of a lawyer to answer that, 
but it is my opinion that you are correct in what you say. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I would go back again to the cancellation of 
the Forrestal. 

Secretary McGuire. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Any action as major as that would certainly seem to 
me to clarify beyond any question of doubt the full legal authority 
of the Secretary of Defense to take such action as he may deem neces- 
sary. That being true, it would appear to me that current law is 
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completely ample in that the authority of the Secretary of Defense 
to issue such directives as he may wish in the field of single procure- 
ment are entirely valid and that no service can succ essfully contest 
those policies. You say that they have been contested. 

Secretary McGuire. Well, I am saying that the implementation of 
the policy, Mr. Smart, has been contested, and I think that this par- 
ticular type of thing slows down this thing. I am not arguing to the 
point of the legal capability of the law or as to the position “of Mr. 
McElroy and the lawyers that they believe there should be a clari- 
fication in this field. 

Now, what I am trying to say is, whether the law says it or not, 
the fact of the matter still is that I see evidences of where this thing 
is slowed down and I fully believe that it is the intent of the Con- 
gress that we don’t have these things slowing down just on techni- 
calities. And I think it needs some clarification that would be help- 
ful in this deal. 

Mr. Smart. Then you think the Congress, in order to clarify this 
situation, should delete the words “separ ately administered,” rather 
than ask the Secretary of Defense to utilize what we think to be his 
legal authority today ¢ 

Secretary McGuire. Well, I would say this to you, in answer to 
that, that the problem here—they have asked and requested, and I 
think taking out the word “separately,” in this administered prob- 
lem would clarify this matter. 

The problem here is the frustration of getting some of these things 
done. Now maybe I am oversensitive to this, hav ing been a business- 
man, where we didn’t necessarily foo] around with the law. We were 
out to get our sales and this was all important to us. I don’t mean 
that we did anything improper in business. 

But this continually bringing up of this business, of the legal tech- 
nicalities of this thing, in many cases, in many fields of this, seems 
to me to be somewhat unnecessary and a lot of amateur lawyers play- 
ing in this field. 

Mr. Smarr. What fields of single manager procurement would you 
like to establish today which you feel that you can’t establish under 
existing law ? 

Secretary McGuire. I think, Mr. Counsel, we can establish any 
single manager we want to establish today, that I know of. 

I think it would only be fair to point out, however, that in the 
establishment of these single managers we must recognize the three 
service positions and we should do this basically. But in some of 
this business there is, in my opinion, an overexaggeration of the serv- 
ice position and not a full realization, or if you will, an understanding 
of the pluses that can be incurred by having some of these things 
take place. 

I recall there was one—I am not sure I can recall the specific de- 
tails—where they were establishing MATS, when the position of 
the Navy was that the log transport area would not be taken into 
MATS. 

But personally I don’t think that this would have made any differ- 
ence on this position. But the Navy wanted to keep the individuality 
of the log system for reasons of their own on this. 
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Mr. Smart. Now, of course, you say the Navy wanted to keep their 
own aerial logistic system. As a matter of fact, they still have it 
today ; do they not? 

Secretary McGuire. That is right, in part. 

Mr. Smart. But apparently that was on the persuasion of the Navy, 
rather than any lack of authority in the Secretary of Defense to so 
merge them; is that not true? 

Secretary McGurre. I think in fairness to the subject of the single 
manager, Mr. Smart, the single manager is relatively a new introduc- 
tion. And I can understand the reluctance that we might have, even 
the proponents of a single manager, if you will—that we p 
slowly in this thing and we will learn. 

I think that while the single managers are effective and have indi- 
cated a great degree of future success and potential, that there is a lot 
of improvement and tightening up that we will be able to get as we 
learn by experience. There is a little bit of being afraid of some- 
thing when you can’t see how it is going to work. 

Mr. Smarr. I don’t want to belabor this point further, but just to 
summarize my understanding of it, there appears to be on the part 
of the Department of Defense a feeling that if we would eliminate the 
words “separately administered,” we would thereby wash out, so to 
speak, any idea on the part of a service that the Department of 
Defense could not direct to be done what they wanted to be done. 

Secretary McGuire. I would add that this would clear up this area 
of ambiguity. And candidly I don’t find it in the top level that I talk 
with. Gn many of these things, when we get the problem before us 
and examine it, the details are settled very quickly. 

But I do feel that the maintaining of the service position in some 
of these fields does slow down making some of these decisions or getting 
them settled. 

Mr. Smarr. On the other hand, I think that I reflect the opinion of 
the committee, or a majority thereof—that the Secretary of Defense 
now has all of the legal authority which he may require to resolve these 
issues if he will merely utilize that authority. 

Secretary McGuire. Well, if you tell me, Mr. Chairman—rather, 
Mr. Counsel, that that is it, | would not argue that point. I think the 
lawyers have said possibly that is so, but they would like a clarification 
of the language. 

But I would like to say this. I operated a fairly large department 
store, which was a subsidiary corporation. Now, my employees cer- 
tainly looked to me for leadership and decisions, and so forth. But 
my employees also recognized that the owning company, the holding 
company, which was also an operating company—that when they had 
certain policies or directions that came down through them, they auto- 
matically became our policies on this thing. And there was not the 
area of arguing whether someone had the right to do this, that we run 
into here sometimes. 

Mr. Smart. Now this colloquy which you and I have had here— 
does that rather well exhaust the last statement in your prepared 
statement, where you say, “I hope that the Congress will make it clear 
that needless service differences must be resolved in the interest of 
obtaining maximum defense for the taxpayer’s dollar.” Has the dis- 
cussion which you and I have now had—does that cover the “needless 
service differences” to which you refer, or are there others? 
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Secretary McGuire. I would say yes. And I would like to make 
this observation. What I am driving at here or trying to explain is 
that I think the kind of things I am talking about shouldn’t neces- 
sarily have to have a decision of the Secretary of Defense and get 
him into that kind of a picayune basis. 

He ought to be reserved for making fairly important decisions on 
this type of thing, Mr. Smart. I am not arguing as the position of 
a lawyer. I just think there is a misunderstanding of it. I am not 
arguing with the validity of the law. But I think there is still this 
understanding which would be helpful to clarify it. 

There may be other ways to do it, or language, but I think it is es- 
sential that people understand that we all sit around the table and we 
do have a common objective, but that we get there as fast as we can. 

Mr. Smarr. There is in the mind of the public that perhaps in two 
fields—in research and development and in procurement lie the fertile 
fields for efficiency, the elimination of duplication and waste and 
things of that character. 

Now you have pointed out that you issue those policies with refer- 
ence to the Services on what should be disposed of and things of that 
character. 

Secretary McGutre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to recall your memory to a situation which 
developed in Newfoundland, and it has developed in other places, 
where we have had considerable amounts of surplus materials. 

What is your department doing with reference to those areas where 
we have large amounts of surplus material requiring the guarding, 
the care, the storage, the warehousing and what-not, by Government 
employees, military or otherwise ? 

Secretary McGuire. Well, as you recall, my particular office was 
fairly active in the situation at Newfoundland. I won’t go into the 
details of how this developed. My interest was to see to it first of all 
that we recognized the problem and secondly, that the reasons for 
causing it be identified and corrections made. 

Screening was not taking place up there. There were regulations 
for screening, but it was not taking place. Why it wasn’t taking place 
I will not go into. All the details of this thing, but there was some 
confusion there. There was certainly some lack of communication 
between the SCARWAF unit in the Air Force operation and the base 
supply office there. 

I later went up—lI believe there was a representative of your com- 
mittee staff who accompanied me on this trip—to further review the 
progress that had been made in cleaning up this area. 

I would like, Mr. Smart, to take this opportunity to say that the 
things that developed this situation are not things that we want to 
have happen, but nevertheless, the situation developed under very 
trying circumstances, of where they were pushing material in there 
in a great time of urgency. There was equipment up there which 
was unidentified. There were some surplus types of equipment. 

And when we talk about surplus types of equipment, we must recog- 
nize that at least to some degree they have this material there to sup- 
port a wartime mission and that if the wartime mission doesn’t hap- 
pen and the thing is phased out, this is not really surplus as I might 
have it in the store. This is the cost we must pay for that prepared- 
ness to some degree. 
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I, of course, recognize that there is the other human element in here 
that causes some of this. 

At any rate, we have taken steps to clean this matter up. When 
we were there with the committee, we put the screening of this opera- 
tion on an expedited basis. There is a team—I am not sure—if you 
will allow me to correct this later ? 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Secretary McGume. It is up there or on its way up there, which 
is going to have to identify some of this equipment where it is no 
longer profitable to salvage it and take it out. 

We have a situation there where we may have, for example, an oil 
drum, and let’s say its salvageable value was $1.25. Now, this is fine 
in New York City, where the market might be, but the cost of getting 
it off the beach, under very difficult climatic conditions—you just can’t 
justify the cost. 

We are going to have to condemn that stuff and destroy it there. 
This, in my opinion, is not wasteful. This is saving the Govern- 
ment’s money. The drum has served its purpose up there and it would 
cost more to bring it back and get it off the beach than to leave it. 

We have a team up there doing just that. And, as a result of this 
survey, we tightened up a number of our understandings with the 
services on the handling of surplus. 

I will go into this deeper if you care to. 

Mr. Smart. I think this is a very fertile field, when we are talking 
about wasteful situations. There is obviously a great reluctance on 
the part of a given service—let’s take a specific example—the B-36, 
which is now being replaced by the B-52. 

This committee has previously received testimony that the Air Force 
has tried every way it could to find some further utilization for the 
B-36, which is being replaced by the B-52. They say there is no way 
to use it. It is no good for a tanker, it is no good for a troop trans- 
port, it is no good for cargo—that other aircraft can do it cheaper 
and better. 

(Secretary McGuire nods.) 

Mr. Smart. Therefore, as the B-36 goes out of the Air Force inven- 
tory, it is a completely obsolete piece of equipment. 

The supply lines are full of B-36 parts. What is being done as a 
matter of policy to get those things out of the system, even if you have 
to take them out to sea and dump them ? 

Secretary McGuire. Well, there are a number of things being done. 
First of all, we have programs in the individual Services for purging 
the inventories. Secondly, in the catalog area, with the identification 
of these parts, where there is comparability or interchangeability, they 
can be identified. 

More important, we have established some policies whereby the 
services—and this doesn’t apply on this particular item, but I think it 
is on the overall disposal oocbiee. Let me first address myself to the 
problem on the airplane that you mentioned. There is a limited use 
for the airplane. Yes, there may be a spark plug in here or a valve 
that can be used on inberehmnanala basis. Those can be identified, so 
we don’t have to buy something else. 

The other thing is to purge them out of the inventory and have them 
declared surplus and action to dispose of them either as junk if it has 
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to be junk, or as scrap if it has to be scrap, or by commercial sale if 
there should be some factor of sale. 

We are certainly not going to sell the full airplane, as you pointed 
out so properly. 

Mr. Smart. It has been said to me that there is as much as $20 bil- 
lion worth of equipment of this type in the various military pipelines. 

Could you affirm or disaffirm that estimate ? 

Secretary McGuire. I don’t think anyone knows accurately the full 
extent of this. 

Part of this problem is to make, shall I say, profitable or encourage 
people to identify their mistakes. We had this trouble in the mer- 
chandising business. This is a very difficult thing to get people to do. 
They like to pack-rat things. They always think they have some fu- 
ture demand for it. We are and have set up some policies and proce- 
dures, which I would be glad to submit to you, to make this kind of a 
thing advantageous to the Services to declare their excesses. 

For example, on the past system of identifying inventories they 
talked in terms of the stocks that they needed for their operating base, 
daily operating base, their mobilization base, and then they had an 
area that was a contingency level, and then they had an economic 
reserve level—this is something that they could foresee they would 
use in 4 or 5 years—and then we had some which was considered excess 
and declared surplus. 

Now we have changed that and anything above the mobilization base 
we are now calling a releasable asset. This may be only psychological, 
but I think it has great merit. 

Mr. Smart. What does that mean ? 

Secretary McGuire. In the releasable asset field, the services will 
be able to transfer back and forth without any charge. 

Now, this is important to this committee and the Appropriations 
Committee, because these are United States dollars, in fact, in the 
form of material, that can be utilized back and forth freely here, and 
not acquiring new “1 9% aero 

I think this will help us purge this thing and realistically identify 
these items more quickly. 

In the other field, we have made arrangements whereby they can 
trade back and forth materials that they need and where they can 
immediately go out and replenish this in their stock fund. This is 
important also. 

Mr. Smart. Now one final point. You, in addition to having charge 
of the standardization of the catalog, undoubtedly pursue standardiza- 
tion of specifications on common items; is that not so? 

Secretary McGutre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. I don’t know the validity of this remark which has 
been made to me, but I would like to call it to your attention. I am 
told that on a common type of steel, such as goes into the making of 
bookcases or file cabinets or things of that kind, that the steel industry 
agreed upon basic specifications, that those specifications were then 
circularized among the military departments, that the military depart- 
ments were in agreement that this would be a good thing to do, both 
for economy and whatnot. 

I am further advised that that unified position of industry and the 
services was then submitted to your office, something more than a year 
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ago, then some 6 months ago you created a committee to study the 
matter, and that the matter is still on your desk. Would you care to 
comment ? i tip; 

Secretary McGuire. I don’t quickly recognize this situation, Mr. 
Smart, but I certainly would like to get the details of it and submit it 
for the record: : 

Mr. Smart. Yes; because that is a pretty rough allegation, Mr. 
Secretary, and if there is a plausible explanation for it, I think it 
= to be a matter of record. 

ecretary McGuire. I appreciate your courtesy, Mr. Counsel. 
(The response is as follows :) 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1958. 
Hon. Car. VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the course of my testimony on May 7, 1958, 
before your committee, Mr. Smart asked a question concerning a specification 
for a common type of steel which goes into bookcases or file cabinets. My office 
is unable to identify the matter discussed and has no knowledge of any committee 
currently reviewing such a steel specification. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERKINS MCGUIRE. 


Mr. Smart. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Blandford, have you a few questions to ask? 

Mr. Buianprorp. Yes, just a very few. Mr. Secretary, when were 
the words “separately administered” in the National Security Act 
first. brought to your attention ? 

Secretary McGuire. Well I would—lI am trying to recognize this. 
It seems to me when I first took office and we were discussing some of 
the problems of the office and some of the responsibilities that I had. 

Mr. Branprorp. On what occasion—do you recall the first 
occasion ¢ 

Secretary McGurre. I may be a little wrong on that, but some 
time in that period of indoctrination about a year ago. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Then it was during the period of indoctrination ? 

Secretary McGuire. When I say that—I would like to clarify this. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, I think you should. 

Secretary McGutre. I am not talking about being briefed by Mr. 
Wilson, who was then the Secretary of Defense, but obviously one 
has to learn about his own office and talk with his own people about 
the problems they have. 

Mr. Bianprorp. When were those words first used to you in con- 
nection with something that you were attempting to do in the 
Department ? 

Secretary McGutre. Well, the operations of the single managers 
had largely been accomplished and set up, when I was there. But I 
think the first time this came to my attention was when we were dis- 
cussing the problem of the MATS operation. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Were you told that the law said that the services 
would be separately administered and, therefore, that was a prob- 
lem for each military department and not a problem for you ? 

Were you told that in so many words? 
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Secretary McGuire. No, no, no. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Well how did the words “separately administered” 
enter into the discussion, do you recall ? 

Secretary McGuire. Well, I think it was one of the people talking 
to me, said in their belief the Navy did not want to put their planes 
into this system or because they felt 

Mr. Branprorp. Have those planes now been put into MATS? 

Secretary McGuire. No; all have not, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Pardon ? 

Secretary McGuire. No; all have not. I think Mr. Smart raised 
that also. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you understand that those are now to become a 
part of MATS? 

Secretary McGutre. No; I did not understand that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, Mr. Secretary, do you consider yourself the 
coordinator of supply and logistics or the boss of supply and logistics, 
acting for the Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary McGuire. Well, I consider myself, first of all, an adviser 
to the Secretary of Defense. There are certain areas in which—if 
you want to use the word “boss,” I think it could be more clearly de- 
fined that I have the specific responsibility to make a decision; namely, 
most important cataloging and standardization. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Would I be correct that if the words “separately 
administered” were removed from the law, you could then be delegated 
the authority of being the boss of supply and logistics? 

Secretary McGuire. This is not my understanding; no. I don’t 
think, frankly, Mr. Blandford, that I would work any differently than 
I now am working in that respect. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I see. In other words, the words 

Secretary McGuire. Certainly it seems to me incumbent on anyone 
in'a position such as mine that every attempt be made to get the service 
viewpoint and the service problem, to see if we can get the maximum 
utilization. 

I can’t sit up there in a dark box and know all of these things or 
even professto. Idon’t think any man 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then the words “separately administered,” in the 
law or out of the law, would make no difference with regard to your 
own operation as an Assistant Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary McGuire. Except to the degree that I have tried to point 
out, that I personally believe psychologically that a lot of these things 
that we spend an awful lot of time arguing about would get settled 
much quicker. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you think that is healthy argument ? 

Secretary McGuire. In some cases, but not always;no. And Iam 
perfectly willing to say that there are many problems we have that 
deserve argument and one must go very slow in settling them. 

Mr. Gavry. At that point: After you have tried to conciliate any 
differences on any particular item or project in the services and you 
reach a decision and you advise the services of the decision that you 
have reached, do you have any one of the services object to the position 
you have taken and not cooperate with you in reaching your objective ? 

Secretary McGutre. I don’t think so; no, Mr. Gavin. 
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I might point out that in doing that type of thing, as I tried to point 
out in my statement, I would tell the Secretary of Defense, he has the 
basic right on this position, and I would also tell my counterparts in 
the services, whom I enjoy and have good working relationships with, 
that I was doing it, and we would do it on the basis that we have an 
honest difference of opinion and we would like a settlement of it so 
we could get on with our business. 

Mr. Bianprorv. Mr. Secretary, do you consider the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense to be an operating office or a policymaking office? 

Secretary McGuire. Well, 1 must confine myself to my own area. 
I presume that is the point of your question. 

Mr. BLanprorp, Yes, 

Secretary McGuire. In my oflice, I consider our operation to be a 
policy-guidance-making office. There are some who might contend 
that we are also in the operating business in the field of cataloging. 
{ think it could be probably said we were on the fringe of operating 
and that we run the machines over there and keep the file. The services 
are the people who initiate the action and use the information that 
comes out of this whole thing. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You prefer to keep it that way, so that the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, from your viewpoint, does not become an 
overall operating office ? 

Secretary McGuire. I don’t have the capability, Mr. Blandford, 
or a Staff that could ever get into operating all of the aspects of this. 
This is a big business. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

Secretary McGuire. And anyone who thinks that they can run that 
business, in any one of the Assistant Secretary-ships, in my opinion, 
is kidding himself. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then you think there must be a great degree 
of decentralization in this operation ¢ 

Secretary McGuire. I certainly agree with this. 

I might say this, also: I try to follow a philosophy over there that 
where there is an area that decisions can be made, I would rather 
have the people, the operators, the doers, who are faced with the daily 
problem, ae the decisions and get on with the business and throw 
up to me only those that they can’t. 

This whole exercise in Government of the authority-delegation busi- 
ness, to me, would be much better if you let the people who work for 
you and are aware of the individual facts make some of these decisions 
that they can well make and not blow them up into a great big im- 
portant thing that I have to sign a letter on. 

Mr. Buanprorp. One final question, Mr. Secretary, and I don’t mean 
this unkindly. But do you think that a directive issued by someone 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense with regard to garbage dis- 
posal and lawn-cutting is a major policy decision that ought to be 
considered on the Secretary of Defense level ¢ 

Secretary McGuire. I certainly do not. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Did you see those directives that were issued by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary McGuire. I don’t recall seeing them; no. And I don’t 
think it was in my office. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, I don’t think so. 
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_ Secretary McGuire. Certainly, if we got into that exercise, I would 
like to have someone call it to my attention very quickly. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Blandford. 

Now, just a few questions, Mr. Secretary, to get the record straight. 

When was the Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics estab- 
lished, what year ? 

Secretary McGutre. I think this was set up, Mr. Vinson, under the 
Reorganization Act, back in 1953. 

The Cuarrman. 1953? 

Secretary McGuire. Or thereabouts. 

The Cuarrman. Now, how many Assistant Secretaries for Supply 
and Logistics have we had since 1953, when it was first established ? 

Secretary McGuire. Well, I believe the first Assistant Secretary of 
Defense was Mr. Charles Thomas. Mr. Thomas served approximately 
8 months, then he became Secretary of the Navy, I believe. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Now, Mr. Thomas, 8 months. 

Secretary McGuire. Then Thomas Pike was successor. He had 
formerly been his deputy. He served for a period of approximately 
26 months. 

The Cuarrman. Ali right. 

Secretary McGuire. And I was appointed in the latter part of De- 
cember, December 28, 1956, and I am currently serving, as you are 
aware. 

The CuHatrMan. You have been in since 1956, down to date? 

Secretary McGuire. The latter part of 1956; yes, sir. Sixteen 
months, to be exact. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I note in your statement that you point with 
pride to the fact that from Janu: ry 1957 down to 1958 you have re- 
duced your personnel. On April 30, 1958, it had been brought down 
to 249 from, at January 1, 1957, 275. That is some 26 people that 
you have let go during that period of time. 

I am just “wondering if you are still examining your personnel to 
see if you could still operate efficiently by a further reduction of 25 or 
30 in your section. 

Secretary McGutre. I have an objective, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. What is it? 

Secretary McGuire. I have an objective, personnelwise, to try to 
reach 235 people in that office by the end of June. And I think I have 
a pretty good chance of re: whing this goal. 

The Cuamman. I hope the Congress will aid you in that objective. 

Secretary McGuire. Well, I appreciate the help. 

The CuarrMan. Then you propose to reduce from 249 down to— 
what ? 

Secretary McGuire. My objective is 235. It may not be possible 
that I meet it on the exact date. 

The Carman. Two hundred and thirty-five. All right. That 
doesn’t include any assistants, does it ? 

Secretary McGuire. Assistants ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Secretary McGuire. [have a Deputy. 
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The Cuairman. In the reduction from 249 down to 235, you are not 
including any of these assistants or assistant-assistants or executive 
assistants ? That is not included, is it ? 

Secretary McGuire. No; it is not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. How many are there of those ? 

Secretary McGuire. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that question? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Secretary McGuire. I have a Deputy, Mr. Milne. Mr. Milne is 
formerly a vice president of the Massey Harris Co. He is a very good 
complement to my background. I have been in the merchandisin 
field, which has to do with the distribution of items, and so forth. He 
was in the manufacturing field, where they were one of the larger 
tractor manufacturers or farm implement manufacturers. 

Then we have two other people in this group. One of them is Mr. 
Holt. 

The CuHarrmMan. He goes under the title as “executive assistant” ? 

Secretary McGuire. That is correct. The other one is Colonel 
Case. 

The CuarrmMan. Then you have a military assistant. 

Secretary McGuire. I think he is simply called a military assistant 
because he Ieiietie to be a colonel. 

The CuarrmMan. You are not contemplating any reduction in that 
field ? 

Secretary McGuire. I wouldn’t; no. 

The Cuarmman. Allright. Take your chart 

Secretary McGutre. May I add one thing, Mr. Chairman, for your 
own clarification in this matter ? 

Neither the executive assistant nor the military assistant make any 
decisions in that area. 

The Cuarrman. Make no decisions? 

Secretary McGuire. No. They are there primarily to get informa- 
tion developed for me that I need to handle some of the-——— 

The CuarrMan. Now, let’s find out who makes the decisions. 

Now, these two—your Deputy Assistant Secretary, he makes the 
decisions for you? 

Secretary McGuire. When Iam out of town. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary McGuire. He will make decisions—in certain areas where 
there is not policy involved, he will make decisions, and if there is any- 
thing that is important, he will consult with me. 

The Crarrman, All right. 

Then the executive assistant, Mr. Holt, and the military assistant, 
make no decisions; they just assist you to get information? 

Secretary MoGutre. I would classify them in terms of staff 
associates. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. 

Now, who makes the decisions down the line a little bit further in 
your breakdown? I can scarcely read it. If there is any smaller type 
that has been invented, I have never seen it. [Laughter.] 

So I don’t know the objective of it, unless it was to keep the issue 
beclouded. [Laughter.] 

And to see what is in here. I have strong glasses, and I will see 
what I can do. 
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Now, the Director of Planning and Requirement Policy: Now, 
does he make decisions? 

Secretary McGuire. No; he would not, Mr. Vinson. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Now, the next one is Planning Guidance Division. Does he make 
decisions ? 

Secretary McGuire. Well, I want to be very clear on this thin 

The CuHatrmMan. Yes; 1 want to be clear, too. We want to to 
who these—— 

Secretary McGurire. Certainly these people have to make certain 
types of very minor decisions that. do not affect policy of that nature 
or are not in conflict with what the services want to do. But if the 
services were to want to do something in any of these areas and they 
all agree it should be done and of it is not inconsistent with any of the 
directives, it seems to me that I would like these people—and I do ask 
them—to get on with their jobs and make a decision, and reserving 

The Cuatrman. So the committee can understand it, in each one 
of the services they have a supply and logistics setup also‘ 

Secretary McGuire. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, the service has a supply and logistics prob- 
lem. And you have broken your chart down so they know which 
official in your setup they should contact; is that it? 

Secretary McGuire. “When this organization was developed—when 
I came in, T reviewed this with each of the Materiel Secretaries to get 
their opinion as to its workability and help to them. I consider my self 
also an assistant to these people, where I can be helpful to them and 
be of any service. 

The Cuamman. Then all these people that are on these different 
charts: They can make decisions to the service logistics people ? 

Secretary McGuire. Well, they can make decisions that do not re- 
quire an abrogation of established policy or instructions and where 
there is no basic disagreement in the correction of something that is 
of an interservice nature; for example, of supply. 

The Cuarrman. Now, aren’t there so many agencies—so many heads 
and so many divisions established in your logistic setup, that it slows 
down decisions that the Department is anxious to get made? You 
have so many people to see in your office that it slows down prompt 
decisions; isn’t that correct? You have a chart here. You cover 
everything in it you could imagine. If you have to go through all 
these channels to get a decision in the Department, doesn’t it neces- 
sarily slow it down ? 

Secretary McGutre. I don’t think so, Mr. Vinson. 

The Cuatrman. You do not? 

Secretary McGuire. I don’t. We cover a very, very wide field here 
and these people are well known to their counterparts in the services 
and work very closely with them. And it seems to me that it is im- 
portant that we have people who know what they are talking about 
when the services come to talk with us, rather than to try to compress 
this thing all into one area. 

Candidly, as far as I personally am concerned, on many of my 
own people on the staff, I seek their counsel, and I seek the counsel in 
ihe services, I don’t pretend to know everything in this business. 

The Cuarman. Then this breakdown that you submitted expedites 
prompt decisions in the services ? 
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Secretary McGume. Well, I don’t find any—there always will be 
some areas where you will run into a snag and have some delay. 

I have a close working relationship with the services, and [ think 
I have a clear enough understanding with them where there is any 
evident delay they would bring it to my attention and we would take 
steps to correct it. Just the same as in any organization, you will 
have certain things that will get bogged down. But this is not the 
purpose or objective of our organization. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Arends, any questions 4 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McGuire. Yes, Mr, Congressman. 

Mr. Arenps. Could I ask you this very simple question? I don’t 
want to retread the ground. Let’s put it this way: 

In your office, in attempting to do as god a job as you possibly can in, 
| suppose, what might be termed a relatively short time, because you 
have Seer here only since December of 1956, do you find any strings 
attached to you in any way that restrains or deters you from doing 
the kind of a job you want to do or should do, which in your own 
mind, being a policymaker, you think should be exercised by you? 
What strings are attached to you to keep you from doing what you 
want to do today ? 

Secretary McGurer. I would find, by and large, Mr. Arends, that I 
can get done those things that I would like to do and that are proper 
to get done. 

My complaint—and this may be the complaint of a businessman—— 

Mr. Arenps. That is fine. 

Secretary McGuire. Prior to the Government, that it just takes an 
inordinate amount of time and talking sometimes to get these things 
established and done. 

Mr. Arenps. Well, in other words, you have the power to do what 
you want to do, except that you cannot get those acting from below to 
move fast enough for you to make the decisions ? 

Secretary McGuire. You have so many people, if you will, to get 
into agreement here. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

Secretary McGuire. I certainly believe that the premise that we try 
to work on is one of coordinating this thing and talking it out, and 
so forth. 

I find very little trouble, Mr. Arends, when I am talking on the level 
of my associates, of the Materiel Assistant Secretaries, who also are 
former businessmen, in getting some realistic settlement of some of 
these problems we have. They are just as anxious as I am to get on 
with this exercise. 

Mr. Arenps. I think that is right. I think they all want to doa 
good job. 

Secretary McGuire. Certainly. 

Mr. Arenps. And do it as expeditiously as possible. That is why 
I raised the question whether there is something that should be done 
to help you in your effort to do as good a job as any human being can 
do. Itisa very tough assignment. 

How many Assistant Secretaries of Defense do you have to clear 
through, Mr. Secretary ? 
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Secretary McGuire. Well, I don’t have to clear through, as such— 
through any other Assistant Secretary of Defense, if that be the direc- 
tion of your question. I have access to the Secretary of Defense and 
to Mr. Quarles at any time I may want it. I have access and have 
good relationship with the Secretaries of the services and their assist- 
ants. There are some areas where actions we may be taking or recom- 
mending may have a bearing on some other area. In that case we 
naturally would coordinate this thing, so there is an understanding 
in that field. 

Mr. Arenps. I think you have indicated here this morning, by your 
effort in the reduction of personnel, that you are trying to streamline 
your efforts down there, for which I congratulate you. I am happy 
to see the progress you make. I believe you feel this way, too, that 
there is still room for improvement, and that is the point you are trying 
to reach ? 

Secretary McGuire. Well, if I don’t feel that way, I will never find 
out. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiwpay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will reserve my time. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Gavin ? 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Arends said the short time you have been there. 
In fact, you have been there since December of 1956. You are al- 
most a veteran now, almost 2 years. 

Secretary McGuire. I am a veteran, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I mean the average of the Secretaries—— 

Secretary McGurre. I spent considerable time in this field during 
the war, as you may know, and ended up as Chief of Procurement for 
the Navy, for Mr. Forrestal, in his office, and then spent considerable 
time when I was in civilian life doing some special tasks for the 
Navy in the supply field, and prior to taking his job, I was a eed 
to Gordon Gray. While it is true that I have only been in this jo 
for 16 months, while I was with Mr. Gray, some of the same kind of 
problems that we have to work with were there. 

Mr. Gavin. You have had previous experience. 

Secretary McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. The average Secretary is 1 year and 3 months, and 
you are going down to almost 2 years. You are coming along. We 
will put you in the veteran category, if you stay there long enough. 

Well, what I wanted to discuss with you: I don’t know whether 
anything ever has been done about it. It always gave me great con- 
cern. You say here, on page 3—several years ago we had the in- 
vestigation of aircraft industries and spent considerable time on them, 
on that matter—months, in fact. 

You say here on page 3: 

Further, we maintain a machine tool inventory covering all Department 
of Defense assets in the continental United States so that individual service 
requirements may be screened in order to obtain the maximum utilization of 
our inventories. 

I wonder if you at the present time have, at any time, followed up 
to find exactly how much the Government has invested in enterprise, 
in furnishing machinery and machine tools and equipment, and also 
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how much the Government has invested in lands and properties that 
have been furnished to enterprise to produce certain war materials? 
And also find out from the investment that we have made what kind 
of a return are we getting from it. 

In some instances it is leased and in some instances there is rental 
paid on it, and in some instances there isn’t anything paid on it. I 
think it would be of interest for your Department to make a report 
on the money we have invested in machinery and machine tools and 
jands and buildings and actually on what basis they are let to the con- 
tractors, whether on fee or just permitted to use them without rentals. 
Do you have any figures on that ¢ 

Secretary McGume. I don’t have it at my fingertips, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I realize that, because it is a broad question. But in 
view of the fact that we had this exhaustive investigation and I con- 
stantly reiterated that question, I still today haven’t been able to find 
out just what kind of a return the Government is getting on the 
amount of money that they have invested in buildings and machine 
tools and other equipment. So if you can come up with any kind of an 
answer, I would appreciate knowing just what the situation is. 

Secretary McGuire. We will attempt to do that, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I think you made a very fine statement here. I am 
interested in what you say : 

While we have made substantial improvements in logistic management and 
have had excellent cooperation from the military departments, we must make 


more rapid progress in this field in the future. One of the problems in my 
opinion is the feeling of each service that its problems are paramount— 


We know that, too. 


I feel it is understandable when the law provides that they be separately 
administered. Trying to get three people to agree when each feels that his 
position is the most important is no easy task— 


We fully realize that, too— 


What is needed here may be more important psychologically than otherwise. 
I believe the President’s proposal provides a positive and clear climate within 
which everyone in the Department of Defense can work toward more rapid im- 
provement of our logistic systems, 

So you are satisfied that the President’s proposed legislation will 
give you the opportunity to exercise more authority in bringing about 
a simplification of this comprehensive branch of Government that you 
are now trying to operate with three different services and conciliate 
and trying to get them to cooperate—you think this legislation will 
give you the opportunity to move forward to prevent duplication and 
overlapping and effect considerable savings in manpower and the cost 
of operation in the products and materials you are buying ? 

Secretary McGuire. I think, Mr. Gavin, I stated I am not ques- 
tioning the fact that we may have the authority now, but I am stating 
that I think the clarification of it will serve to expedite this thing and 
point up the objectives of these things that are from the overall point 
of view advantageous. And it is understandabie that if you take 
three individuals and they are doing something, each a different way, 
that each thinks his way is the best. 

One of the things—I also would like to interject here that I am 
attempting, wherever I can and where it is possible, not to interject 
a fourth way to do it but to get to some reasonable solution of this 
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problem so that the little things that really—and I will say many of 
them really have no military significance at all, but we can just get 
on and get some of these things more effective, if you will. 

Mr. Gavin. I have no further questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Secretary 

Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Following the line of Mr. Gavin, that he just developed—and you 
answered the long question he asked. 

To sum up, he asked you if there would be a great saving, and if you 
were going to eliminate duplication and all those things, and you 
answered him by saying you have the authority now. 

Secretary McGuire. Beg your pardon? I didn’t hear you. 

The CuArrman. You answered Mr. Gavin that you have the author- 
ity to do those things now. And of course you are clearly correct 
in your statement, because section 2201 gives you all this authority: 





Coordinate appropriate activities relating to the industrial matters, including 
plans of the Department of Defense for procurement, production, and distribu- 
tion * * * (3) assign procurement responsibilities among the military depart- 
ments * * *; (5) plan for the greatest practical allocation, on the basis of 
procurement by a single procurement agency * * * 

The law now is very positive that you do all these things, that Mr. 
Gavin so forcefully spoke about, to seek to eliminate duplication and 
to bring about great savings; isn t that right? 

Secretary McGurre. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Now, let’s clear that question up. 

Of course—and there is no need or necessity of any further legisla- 
tion along that line; is there? 

Secretary McGutre. W ell, my own feeling, sir, is that I think the 
clarification of this—so we don’t have to constantly get into this argu- 
ment of the “separately administered”—would be helpful. 

The Cuamrman. Yes. That is the only clarification. You have all 
the authority now that we knew how to write. And you point with 
pride, do you not, with what you are accomplishing along that line 
in single management? 

Secretary McGuire. I certainly do. 

The Cuarrman. I do, too. 

Mr. Gavin. I think he should, too. 

The CuarrmMan. Why, certainly. And the Congress laid it down. 

But I want to call attention for the record to this. The Secretary 
made thisstatement. The Secretary said this, on April 24: 

On the procurement side, one of the things that we want clarification in the 
law for, is that we may continue to carry still further and without any doubt 
about this being fully authorized by law, the single-manager form of procurement 
under which we can take items which are susceptible to a single-manager han- 
dling—that is, things which are quite common in their procurement applicability 
to the various services—assign them to a single service, one service or another, 
for the handling. 

Now, that was the statement in justification of this proposed bill. 

Now, all that is covered under section 2201 : 

The Secretary of Defense shall, in support of strategic and logistic plans * * * 
(3) assign procurement responsibilities among the military departments * * *; 
(5) plan for the greatest practical allocation, on the basis of the procurement 
by a single procurement agency, of the authority to buy technical supplies and 
common use * * *; (7) determine priorities for the segments of the military 
procurement programs; (8) supervise— 
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It goes on and is written out in the law. 

And to carry it out, the law has been implemented by the Secretary 
of Defense, by Directive 415: 1, on March 18, 1957—while you were 
there—setting up four single management procurement agencies. 

And you have procured under single managers in the last 6 months 
over a billion iclaee worth of supplies—medical supplies, clothing 
and textiles, subsistence, and petroleum. 

So there is no need for any law to establish, any more positively 
than it is today, the single procurement system, is there? 

Secretary McGuire. I ‘told you, Mr. Chairman, that it is my feeling 
that this would clarify this area. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary McGuire. And get us on with this thing a little faster. 
That is the point I am trying to make. 

The Cuatmrman. The law is very specific in establishing it, is it 
not ¢ 

Secretary McGuire. I believe it is. 

The Carman. And you have established the single procurement ? 

Secretary McGuire. Yes, sir, we have, sir. 

The Cuamrman. The Army is buying, to my recollection, 192 differ- 
ent articles, the Navy about 90, and in that way you are eliminating 
duplication and in that way you are trying to bring about a co- 
brelisuted procurement system, isn’t that it? 

Secretary McGuire. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that what he is inti- 
mating: that possibly if it was definitely—you say he has this 
authority now ? 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. But some of them feel that they just haven't it. | 
don’t know where the difference is—— 

The Coamman. Well, he is—— 

Mr. Gavin. But they want it written into a law, and then they 
definitely are authorized to proceed and take action. They don’t seem 
to think that they have that. 

And I can quite agree with a man in his particular position, where 
he has to do business with the three Services, that they are ready 
to move in on him any time that he reaches an opinion or a decision 
that is contrary to any one of them. He wants something written 
down there which states he is authorized to proceed to reach a definite 
decision. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the answer to your question is what is done. 
He has established it and it is buying $1 billion worth of stuff under 
single manager procurement. That is the answer to the whole thing. 

Now, he is disturbed because someone has said the words “sepa- 
rately administered” beclouds things. It didn’t becloud him when 
he established it. He established the single agency. He followed 
the law. The law authorized it and you ‘did establish it. And he 
says it probably does provoke a little argument. But nevertheless 
you are doing something under the single management, which you 
are proud of, aren’t you ? 

Secretary McGurre. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Exactly. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield further at this point? 

The Cuarrman. I would like—— 
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Mr. Gavin. You had an exhibition here in the last several weeks— 
we will take the antimissile missiles, the Zeus and the Wizard. Even 
after this general was here and it was explained to him day after day 
and time after time, he was still not willing to accept the decision 
that had been reached by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Therefore there is some reason. I don’t know what 
the answer is. But it seems that they will not accept the decisions 
that are reached, even though the authority is granted to make 
them—they will not accept them. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. If the words “separately admin- 
istered”—and we do not mean for the services to be administered 
separately, why should we leave the words in the law ? 

Secretary McGuire. Is this question addressed to me? 

The Cuarman. That is a question 

Mr. Osmers. I will address the question to you, Mr. McGuire. 

Secretary McGuire. Well, I am not making the point that the 
words “separately administered” are meaningless. 

The point I am making: Some people think they are meaningful, 
and, therefore, they becloud the issue of this thing. 

I am not attempting to interpret the intent of Congress when they 
put these words in here. I wasn’t a participant to that. 

I am simply stating that I think it would clear up this area. I 
don’t think it would change the administration and getting the 
accomplishments and objectives that I know this committee so well 
endorses, and that is to eliminate these areas of overlapping and 
duplication. 

I am perfectly willing to admit, Mr. Osmers, that possibly I am a 
little impatient with some of this progress we are making, as I believe 
some of you people are from time to time. 

The Cuatrman. To answer the gentleman from New York’s state- 
ment 

Mr. Osmers. New Jersey. 

The Cuatrman. New Jersey. “Separately administered”—and it 
could stop there and it would not mean a thing, but when you say 
“separately administered under the direction, authority, and con- 
trol” 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, my point was simply this. If the 
Nation gains nothing from having language in the law which says 
these Departments are to be separately administered and if it puts con- 
fusion in the minds of people who are putting out antimissile missiles, 
in Mr. McGuire’s mind, then why—if the committee feels they are 
meaningless, and the chairman has given example after example that 
they are meaningless, why do they leave them in the law ? 

Mr. Kiipay. Will the chairman yield? 

The CuarrMan. With pleasure. 

Mr. Kiupay. In reference to the gentleman’s statement that the com- 
mittee feels they are meaningless, I feel they are certainly not mean- 
ingless. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. But I don’t think they are meaningful in the area to 
which Mr. McGuire has referred. I think in the area that Mr. McGuire 
is talking about, those people who attempt to resort to it are not 
justified in doing so. 
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My concept, and I believe the Comptroller General agrees—this 
came up in connection with the creation of the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. 

The true meaning of “separately administered” is that each of the 
military departments have their funds appropriated to them and they 
then do the actual procurement, whereas with the removal of the words 
“separately administered” there would then be clear legislative auth- 
ority, under title V of the United States Code, giving the Sec cretary of 
Defense the same power of management of the Department of Defense 
as is possessed by other Secr etaries of Executive Departments, and 
that then there would be legislative authority for all of the funds to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Defense and legislative authority for 
the Secretary of Defense to do all of the procuring, all of the manage- 
ment and the control of the operational funds of the Department. 

That has always been my position with reference to “separately” 
administered.” 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Osmenrs. If I could get in there for just a minute. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir, Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. There have been two concerns on the part of the com- 
mittee in connection with the words “separately administered.” One 
concern has been that if the language remained in the law, that it 
would be possible for a Secretary of Defense to change around roles 
and missions and the other problem with him is that he would obtain, 
as Mr. Kilday alluded to just a moment ago—I believe he meant—that 
the Secretary would be able to take funds which the Congress had 
intended to be spent for Navy purposes or Army purposes and the 
Secretary of Defense could without the hindrance of the words “sepa- 
rately administered” use them for some other purpose. 

Now my contention is that those matters—and I share the concern 
of members of the committee that we do not want to give excessive 
power toa Secretary of Defense to substantially alter roles or missions, 
nor do we want them to take over the appropriating power of Con- 
gress. 

I say, Mr. C hairman, it w ould seem to me to make better law if we 
wrote the roles and missions in the law and if we wrote whatever 
appropriation restrictions that we wanted—that we wrote them into 
the law. 

If we should have a 5-percent free hand, he should have that. If he 
should have none, he should have none. And not continue on with 
the separate administration of the three branches. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentleman from New 
Jersey pretty adequately stated my position with reference to it, that 
the remedy is not the repeal of the provision that the Departments 
shall be separately administered but that we write into the law specifi- 

cally what we mean. If it is necessary to write something into the 
law to eliminate these handicaps, of people grabbing this as a hand- 
hold, in order—perhaps not in order to, but which results in handi- 
capping Mr. McGuire as an Assistant Secretary of Defense or the 
other Assistant, we should specifically do that. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, make it absolutely clear, if there is 
any doubt, who is the boss. 
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Mr. Gavin. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And the boss is the Secretary. I tried to do that 
in 1949 when I submitted the conference report, when we used those 
words. There has never been any doubt in my mind. There might 
have been some doubt in my mind to some individuals living up to 
their responsibility. But there has never been any doubt, as far as the 
law was concerned, that he had the authority completely to run the 
show as in his judgment his conscience dictated. 

Secretary McGuire. I might say that I am very glad to hear you say 
that, because I have always felt that was your feeling, Mr. Vinson. 

The Cuaimman. Why certainly it is. 

Secretary McGumer. I would like to say 

The Cramman. I want to read this again. I want to read again 
what I said—we wrote it in the law, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Kilday, Mr. 
Short, and Mr. Arends and myself, wrote it into the conference report. 
We were trying to fix it. 

And I used the word on the floor of the House—I said, “He is the 
boss”—straight from the shoulder “He is the boss.” I haven't any 
doubt about it. 

Secretary McGuire. May I make this observation, Mr. Chairman ? 
I might be helpful. There is no question in my mind about who my 
boss is in the Department of Defense. 

The CuarrMan. No.” 

Secretary McGutre. And there is no question in my mind that this 
committee, in any legislation, when they give the Secretary of Defense 
a job to do, what their intent is. They are not giving him a job to 
do and then tying his hands. 

Now if it turns out that some people further on down the line who 
for one reason or another, might say, “Well, this fellow isn’t really my 
boss in fact,” I am sure the committee can understand my position as 
to what we need in the w: Ly of clarification in a statement of this, as you 
just expressed it, as to who is the boss on this thing. 

Mr. Gavin. Let me ask—— 

The CHarrmMan. One minute. When Mr. Hensel was the Chief 
Counsel in the Department, he wrote an opinion, and it was published 
by the Department of Defense, and he said, in his opinion, “There 
are no single preserves in the Departinent of Defense.” 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. I think this is a very helpful discus- 
sion we are now in. I think we have reached a discussion of really 
what is involved in this proposal. 

Under the law as it now stands, Title V of the United States Code 
sets out how the Executive Departments of the Government are to be 
operated and gives the power to the Secretaries of those departments 
to operate thei, in accordance with those provisions. 

The National Security Act makes a distinction between the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the other Executive Departments of Government, 
by creating within the Department of Defense three military depart- 
ments. 

Now other executive departments have bureaus, agencies, and things 
of that kind, but only in the defense setup do you have separate mili- 
tary departments, and then a provision that they shall be separately 
administered. 

The National Security Act has a provision that the Department of 
Defense shall be operated as the other departments under title V. It 
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uses the word “Title IV of the Revised Statute,” which is title V, 
except where limited by the National Security Act, and this is the big 
limitation. 

Now why shouldn’t there be a difference? I think it is only a prac- 
tical situation, practically, not totally logical. It might well be argued 
that the Department of Defense should be administered and managed 
as any other Executive Department. But the practical situation is 
that each of these military departments is bigger than any of the 
other Executive Departments of Government. iach of these military 
departments has at its disposal more money rT any of the other 
executive branches of Government. And the Congress has seen fit to 
direct that that tremendous amount of money not be administered by 
the one Secretary, but that in contracting and whatnot, there shall be 
three to do it. 

I am frankly concerned that if “separately administered” is removed, 
then that one distinction leaves the Department of Defense and then 
practically two-thirds of our national budget could be appropriated 
to the 1 man, and the 1 man could choose the persons with whom he 
would contract, and about 90 percent of your procurement money is 
on negotiated contracts, not on competitive bids. I don’t believe it is 
good in Government for one man to have that much economic power. 
‘That is the way I feel about it. 

Now these things where they are handicapping you, I think we 
should take out. But I certainly want to preserve that separate ad- 
ministration of two-thirds of the national budget. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, as I understand what Mr. Kilday has 
said—and I am only saying this for clarification. As I understand, 
Mr. Kilday, the gentleman, from Texas feels that the words “sepa- 
rately administered” do give the Secretaries of the individual services 
control to some degree over the expenditure of funds. 

Mr. Kinpay. Toa very marked degree. 

Mr. Osmers. To a very marked degree. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. 

Mr. Osmers. Over the expenditure of funds. 

Then we have made a 180-degree turn here and instead of the words 
being meaningless, they now in ‘the mind of the gentleman from Texas 
are very meaningful and give a marked degree of control over the 
funds. 

Then the statements that we have been making to each other and to 
ourselves here about the Secretary having full authori ity are not quite 
true so long as the words “separately administered” stay in the law, 
and then the contention of the framers of the bill that if the Secretary 
of Defense is to have the authority, the words must be removed, seem 
to be valid. 

Mr. Kircenin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kircrin. In deference to the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Me- 
Klroy, when he was here before the committee, you will recall I asked 
the question of the Secretary if he would be satisfied with leaving the 
words “separately administered” in the law and followed by the word 
“except :”, and ee out under those circumstances the areas in which 
he wanted the broader authority, and he said that that would be 
acceptable to him. 
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Mr. Osmers. I recall that colloquy, Mr. Chairman. I think the 
point that the gentleman from North Carolina made at that time was 
a good point. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation about this 
discussion ¢ 

I think both Mr. Osmers and Mr. Kilday are right in that there is 
yet a distinction between the two approaches that have been made to 
this problem. I think I am the only member of this committee who 
participated in the writing of the original National Security Act, 
because at that time I was a member of the Committee on Government 
Operations, and I sat in, I think, on practically every session at the 
time the bill was originally drafted. 

But the Secretary of Defense, in the original concept of this legis- 
lation, was to be the top authority and the top boss of the whole 
Department of Defense insofar as policy is concerned, but not insofar 
as administration is concerned. 

Now he could direct the policy with respect to administration, but 
I don’t think that any of us contemplated that the Office of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics, was going to dictate the 
operations of the individual services nor that the Secretary of Defense 
would do that. 

The Secretary of Nefense is certainly the boss under present legisla- 
tion insofar as prescribing policy goes, and there ought not to be any 
difficulty in differentiating between the policy control and the ad- 
ministrative control. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Harpy. I am through. 

Mr. Gavin. What brought up the discussion was the lack of respect 
for the policy heads by the military departments when the former 
issue an order. We are trying to find out how we can command that 
respect for the various departmental heads from the services, and once 
a decision is reached on policy, they accept it and not continue their 
bickering and beefing and discontent among the services. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to comment 

The Cuatrman. That would be to make wise decisions. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to comment on that, too, Mr. Chairman. 
Now Mr. McGuire has been discussing the operation of his depart- 
ment, and with his background in private business why certainly he 
ought to know how to deal with subordinates who don’t respond to 
directives that are issued from the top. 

I think this is a smoke screen proposition here, that is less real than 
suggested in the discussion, because I believe, Mr. McGuire, that you 
said that you didn’t have trouble in your dealings with top level 
people; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary McGuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. And that the bickerings and arguments come about 
down below. Did you ever suggest to a service Secretary or to an 
Assistant Secretary with whom you were dealing that it might be 
time for him remove some of the folks down below, or knock their 
heads together ? 

Secretary McGuire. No, I have not considered that to be part of 
my responsibility. 
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Mr. Harpy. Now, in private business, if your policies that were 
directed at the top hadn’t been carried out and you had arguments 
down below, wouldn’t you dispose of those people pretty fast! 

Secretary McGurre. Mr. Hardy, I would like to answer that, if I 
may. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like for you to. 

Secretary McGurre. In. private business, as the president of a cor- 

oration, obviously I had that responsibility and had that authority. 
f do not have the authority, in my opinion, nor do I want it, to remove 
an individual in the services. 

If the occasion warranted it, I would first of all seek means to 
straighten out the misunderstanding here. I am not talking about 
malicious misunderstanding. I am talking about people who believe 
that they are right in something. If I found that we couldn’t get 
that kind of an answer from that individual, then I would go to the 
Assistant Secretary and discuss the problem with him. 

I have not had occasion in my experience in there, which is short, 
as has been pointed out, 16 months,.to have any occasion of the type 
that you would mention, where someone would have to be removed as 
a disciplinary thing. That is not what I am talking about. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, all right, whether it is necessary to remove him. 
If he is creating contention, there ought to be a way to stop it. 

Secretary McGutre. Well 

Mr. Harpy. If there isn’t under the existing situation, it indicates 
a weakness on the part of the administrative officials. 

Secretary McGutre. I think I have tried to make it clear that my 
point is that we have had good cooperation from the departments. 
I think I have tried to state here, and I gather there is some agree- 
ment with this, that we have made some progress in this field. 

Mr. Harpy. Undoubtedly you have made progress. 

Secretary McGuire. What. I am trying to say is that I think we 
could get on a little faster on some of this thing if we didn’t have 
some of this feeling of, let’s say, protecting the prerogative of “mis- 
understanding.” 

And as I have tried to state here, when I talk with my associates 
on this problem, where we have it, we usually get this thing straight- 
ened out quite satisfactorily. 

Now, as there is in any kind of an operation, there can be degrees 
of compromise. And I think one has to be very careful here, Mr. 
Hardy, that this isn’t an answer where one can make arbitrary deci- 
sions. Any decision I make I want to be awfully sure is a sound 
decision. That is why I seek the counsel of my opposites in the 
services, to be very sure we are all in understanding of what the 
problem is. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I certainly wouldn’t suggest that you make arbi- 
trary decisions. 

Secretary McGutre. I know you wouldn’t. 

Mr. Harpy. One of the things I am worrying about is the fear that 
pursuing this thing too far may shut off real worthwhile debate and 
discussion. 

Secretary McGutre. I don’t think so. I tried to make it clear that 
any man who tried to operate in the field that I am that would not 
seek the counsel and not seek the experience would be foolish, in my 
opinion, 
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I mean, after all, we are all working for the same interest here. 
We don’t have a divergence of objective. 

Mr. Harpy. But having reached a decision, then the people ought 
to play on the team. 

Mr. Krrcnin. Will the gentleman yield at that particular point / 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Krrcenr. Just carrying that one point a little further, Mr. 
McGuire, I understood you to say at the top echelon with whom you 
deal, there has been an area of understanding, that this difficulty has 
not been in your particular associations, is that correct, with the 
materiel under secretaries or assistant secretaries / 

Secretary McGuire. We don’t have basic disagreement. I don’t 
mean to imply by that, Mr. Kitchen, that we agree on everything. 
If we did agree on everything, I would think there is something wrong 
there. That is why we are there. 

Mr. Kircutn. Let’s take one particular point. Do you and your 
associates in the respective services agree on the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense to set and administer policy in the Department 

Senator McGuire. Well, I can speak for myself more authorita- 
tively than for the others, but I think when the chips are down on 
this thing and we have to face up to this and make a decision, the 
answer would be yes,-on these top people. 

Mr. Krrcntn. Then on that basis—— 

Secretary McGutmre. However, to get to the bottom of how some of 
these things dev eloped is the point [ am trying to make here and to 
get some speed in getting some of there things accomplished. 

Mr. Krrcuen. At the Secretary of Defense level or -at the level 
upon which you operate for and on behalf of the Secretary of De- 
fense, has there been any discussion between you and your counter- 
parts in the services with reference to establishing by directive in 
the respective departments or otherwise a solution to the problem as 
to whether or not the “separately administered” clause has this pray 
area that you refer to, and whether or not the Secretary of Defense 
has the authority under the law as it now exists to set and administer 
policy in the Department ? 

Secretary Mc Cnt. I think the proper answer to that, Mr. Kitchin 
is this. In my association with the service secretaries, I have at- 
tempted in my relationships with them to not only have their confi 
dence, but to demonstrate why I should have it and to seek that with 
my own staff. To evaluate this thing with a full recognition that 
there are areas here where there is a possibility of two decisions and 
I have sought to solve this rather than to make an issue of it by ex- 
ample. 

On some things we have said, “Well, at the moment the timing is 
not right. We will get on, on the educational process, and prove that 
this is worthwhile and we won’t have this problem.” 

That is not said critically. This is done in business every day and 
is done in all kinds of things. You get along much further when 
you have a complete understanding of what you are trying to do and 
a comnlete backing, that everyone agrees it ought to be done. This 
is the ideal situation that you try to arrive at. 

Mr. Krrcutn. I understand that thoroughly. And TI think you 
have done a remarkable job in that particular field. But the purpose 
for my question was to see whether or not what they are trying to 
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do now by legislation has been tried sufficiently on an administrative 
scale and having failed in that particular phase, thus causing the 
necessity for the ‘legislation. 

I know you ct in’t answer that question from the top level, from the 
Secretary’s viewpoint. 

Secretary McGuire. No, I can’t. 

Mr. Krreutn. That was the purpose of my question. 

Secretary McGutre. I see. 

Mr. Kirentn. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute. 

Any members of the committee have any questions? I won’t go 
around the table. Is there any questions any member of the com- 
mittee wants to ask? 

Mr. Devereux. Are you going around the table, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. I am asking now. Any member have any ques- 
tions? I will recognize any member. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

Mr. Secretary, in the area of standardization so far as aircraft pro- 
curement is concerned, do you think it would be within the prerogative 
of your office to set up some sort of standardization, for instance, 
between the Air Force and the Navy as to the language used in pro- 
posing bids for aircraft procurement, and also this, if a contract be 
accepted it then be the requirement of the contracting firm to present 
to the service language that is common to all of the services and all of 
the aircraft industry ¢ 

I don’t know; do I make myself clear on that ? 

Secretary McGurre. Well, see if I can interpolate what I think you 
are asking me, Mr. Devereux, with your permission. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Secretary McGuire. I think what you are talking about is that in 
the procurement of equipment from the aircraft industry, if in the 
contracting procedures the phraseology within the contract then in 
turn is the requirement of what the contractor must do—if that can be 
standard, is that correct ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes; that is part of it. And would that be within 
the prerogative of your office, to insist that the two procurement 
agencies, the Navy and the Air Force e, use that same, common lan- 
guage in asking for proposals ¢ 

Secretary McGuire. W ell, as I stated, we have the responsibility for 
the issuing of ASPR. 

Mr. Devereux. What? 

Secretary McGuire. ASPR, which is the procurement regulations 
that are used in the Department of Defense. 

Now there are areas where there are differences in the Services due 
to the organizational setup of the services and due to the method by 
which they conduct their individual business and_ relationships with 
the companies where they are, of necessity, amplification of ASPR, 
which is a broad policy-guidance document, in order that it fit the 
purposes and requirements of this. 

Now taking a specific case. Take the matter of overtime. And 
this is a matter which all of the services deal with industry—the air- 
craft industry, in particular. It is a matter where they may be even 
dual service interests with one manufacturer. 
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Now this is uniform throughout the services. And we work with 
the services to get a uniform documentation. It was not uniform 
before that. 

I will say that I think we have a pretty good direction and guidance 
on this thing. Some people may not be happy with it from one side 
or the other. But I have had this said to me by a manufacturer 
recently, that he can’t understand how this came out of Government 
because it is too clear and understandable. [ Laughter. ] 

Secretary McGutre. I considered that to be a good compliment. I 
don’t get too many of those. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. Maybe I haven’t made myself completely 
clear on that. For instance, in the Ordnance Department of the 
Navy, the Ordnance Department of the Navy has a system that all 
ordnance contractors who wish to bid for Government work submit 
their proposals with the common language which the Navy Depart- 
ment has set up—the Ordnance Department has set up. 

Now could not that same general idea—could that not be done 
within the aircraft industry and would it not be proper for the Fed- 
eral Government to insist upon that sort of thing? Because after all, 
we are the largest customer of the aircraft industry. 

Secretary McGuire. I think the point here is that a request for 
proposals and bids come in that are understandable and that all 
people are treated equally. 

Now I think in trying to get a standardization—if I understand 
what you are driving at—we must take into serious consideration that 
to suit our purposes we can’t change everybody in industry around. 

There may be some areas where it is essential that we must do it. 
But I think, as a servant of Government, rather than saying we are 
the biggest customer in the country, arbitrarily saying, “You must 
do it that way to suit our convenience”—we also has a ee 
to cooperate with industry to the maximum degree possible and to 
utilize those things they have rather than making them set it up a 
little differently. 

Mr. Devereux. Not necessarily because we are the biggest customer. 
For example, within the Ordnance Department of the Navy, once they 
have submitted bids and an order is given and plans are drawn up 
for the production of a certain type or piece of ordnance, then that is 
standardized and put away in the files and is available to the Navy, 
so that if one of the plants happened to be bombed out or something 
happened to it, they could immediately shift to another plant. 

Secretary McGutre. I understand your point now. 

Mr. Devereux. Now with the aircraft industry, it is my under- 
standing—for example, if one plant drew up their plans and specifica- 
tions and went ahead, and if that plant were bombed out, no other 
plant could immediately take over the job. 

Secretary McGuire. Well, we are trying now, Mr. Devereux, in 
this field to get the maximum degree of standardization. I would 
agree that we have not reached that point, by any manner of means. 

The point you make is very important, not only from the point of 
view of our interchangeability of these plans and understanding of 
them, but also from the point of the fluidity of procurement, so we can 
give this to other people where it is necessary to have it made. 

Now this, in itself, is a very broad, big problem. It is one that has 
been with us for many, many years, as you know. And we are—and 
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all of the services recognize this as a desirable point. We are seeking 
means to eliminate this problem. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, now 

Secretary McGuire. It i is not going to be an easy problem to solve. 

Mr. Devereux. I recognize that. 

Secretary McGuire. It is not a simple problem. 

Mr. Devereux. I am just interested in how far you are getting 
along. 

Secret ary McGuire. The important thing here, I think, is we have 
made gre: ut progress, that the objectivity “of this thing, the object 
we are try ing to get to, is understood and recognized. 

Sure, there will always be deviations for one reason or another, 
but we are pointed in the right direction in this, in my opinion. 

Mr. Devereux. Now—excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I would still like 
to pursue this a little bit further. 

If each industry were obliged to make their proposals in common 
language that was understood throughout the industry and there was 
no secret meanings within that or some—not necessarily secret 
meanings 

Secretary McGuire. I understand. 

Mr. Devereux. But language that would not be common to all of 
the industry, would it not then be possible to submit or ask for con- 
tracts within the industry so that all people within the industry would 
understand and then could possibly bid more realistically against 
that order ¢ 

If they had not that common language and did not understand 
precisely what the development man had proposed, then the develop- 
ment man would have a great advantage in bidding, would he not? 

Secretary McGuire. Well, 1 think one of the problems here is that 
sometimes we have to ask for an item for which there is a rigid 
drawing or specification. 

We are not buying a bolt, if you will. We are trying to buy a 
capability. 

Mr. Devereux. I understand, 

Secretary McGutre. Now when you get too standardized, in trying 
to buy this capability, you may be limiting yourself. What you are 
trying to buy here is the maximum c apability and the ingenuity of 
some individual to go even beyond where you think the « capability is. 
It is to our advantage if the fellow comes in and says, “Well, I can 
make a radar—you are talking to me in terms of a capability of 100 
miles on a radar, where today it is 50. I can make this 150 miles.” 

Mr. Devereux. I grant you that. And that is one thing that we 
have to be awfully -areful about. 

Secretary McGutrr. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Not to stifle the ingenity, initiative, and whatnot of 
our various plants. 

But once that has been established, my point is simply this. If that 
is then brought back to the Department in understandable language, 
that all people within the industry could understand, then that pro- 
posal could be put out for bids and it is possible and highly probable 
that we could then get some of our equipment for a less price, if we 
have more competitive bidding. 
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Secretary McGuire. I think there is room for improvement in this 
field, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMAN. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, I regret that I had to be before the Rules 
Committee this morning on the ‘shipbuilding program so I couldn’t 
listen to your statement. I hope you read anyway the fine remarks 
that were made by Mr. McNeil yesterday about you and with which I 
eoneur. 

Now, you were talking as I came in about the authority of the various 
departments under the language, “separately administered.” 

Now, do I understand the standardization of your cataloging there 
was the ¢ onsequence—— 

Secretary McGuire. 436. 

Mr. Bares. Of the Anderson bill ? 

Secretary McGuire. 435, I believe, Public Law 43 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Anderson of California. Now did you need to bill 
to accomplish that ? 

Secretary McGuire. Mr. Congressman, I wasn’t here when that 
bill was passed. I simply make an observation here that I think we 
have made substantial progress in the catalog field. There is no ques- 
tion of the intent of Congress, that we get. on with this business and 
there is no question about the responsibility as to who is to get it done. 

Sure, we have operating problems in this area, if you w ill. 

Mr. Bates. Pardon me. Iam merely addressing myself to the ques 
tion of whether or not you or the Secretary of De fense had author ity, 
himself, to put that into effect without the provisions of the Anderson 
bill. 

Secretary McGuire. I don’t know the answer to that question. I 
was not here. 

Mr. Bares. Then bring it up to date. How about under the general 
manager concept, where the Navy buys all the fuel and all the 
medical supplies and the Army buys all the food. Under what provi- 
sion of law as that accomplished ? 

Secretary McGuire. Well, I think I stated, sir, that we had the 
authority to establish these. We have established them. 

Mr. Bates. All right. Now if you have a single manager concept, 
then the argument concerning “separately administered” doesn’t carry 
much weight. When you can take an entire function out of a depart- 
ment and put it in another department, certainly in that case the 
overall walhidcitg of the Secretary of Defense was paramount to any 
general language in the bill in reference to separately administered. 

Secretary Mc CGUIRE. If you will allow me, sir—you said you were 
not here when we were discussing this matter. I think the position 
I took on it—I was not questioning whether we had the authority 
or didn’t have the authority. I was simply pointing out that an 
awful lot of people came into some of these discussions, or come into 
some of these discussions who have a position that they s say, “Well, 
now, my service interest is paramount,” rather than coming in and 
saying objectively, “How do we do this?”—the positive approach 
rather than the negative approach. 

I think this will speed this thing up, on a lot of decisions here. 

Mr. Bates. At least it is quite clear in your mind, and I presume 
now in their mind, that the Secretary of Defense had the authority 
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to do that, to take away functions of various departments, even though 
the law specifically provides that they be separately administered. 

Secretary McGuire. Well, I don’t Past for what reason the Con- 
gress passed 436, Mr. Congressman. I was not here. But it is obvious 
they saw fit to pass it. I would think—I am not trying to interpolate 
what was going on that time, but it was obvious also to me—it would 
be that they were not satisfied with the progress made in this area. 

Mr. Bates. Now that was the standardization bill. 

Secretary McGuire. And cataloging. 

Mr. Bares. Now how about the single-manager concept? ‘That is 
what I am talking about. 

Secretary McGuire. The single-manager concept—— 

Mr. Bares. That wasn’t in any particular bill. 

Secretary McGuire. No. 

Mr. Bares. No. That was something assumed by the Department 
of Defense, itself. 

Secretary McGuire. That is correct. 

The CuatrMan. Oh, no, you are mistaken. 

Mr. Bares. Go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 2201 establishes the single-management 
system. 

Mr. Bates. For what ¢ 

The Cuatrman. For the Department. 

Mr. Gupser. For logistics—strategic plans. 

The CHarrMan (reading) : 





The Secretary of Defense shall, in support of strategic and logistic plans— 

(1) Coordinate appropriate activities relating to industrial matters, includ- 
ing plans of the Department of Defense for procurement, production, and dis- 
tribution. 

We authorized the establishment of a single-manager system. 

Mr. Bares. You are reading from what? 

Mr. Puicern. National Security Act. 

The Cuaimrman. I am reading from the Services Supply and Pro- 
curement Act. 

Mr. Gupser. Page 4. 

Secretary McGuire. Mr. Chairman, if I may venture an observa- 
tion here ? 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Secretary McGuire. I am not challenging your interpretation of 
this. I bow to your experience. 

The Cuarrman. Did we not establish it ? 

Secretary McGuire. My understanding was that this section of 
the legislation, I am informed, addressed itself to the single procure- 
ment by a service for these th.ogs, rather than to the concept of the 
single manager area. 

(Mr. Bates nods. ) 

Secretary McGuire. Which is a little different subject. The single 
procurement is where one service, such as the Army, in the case of 
motor vehicles, does the buying, on the submission of requirements 
or requests from the individual services. The single manager goes 
much broader in this, in that he handles the distribution and the net- 
ting down of the gross requirements field, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Bares. As far as procurement is concerned, of course the Army 
bought all provisions back in World War II, even before this bill 
was passed. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bates. But I was addressing myself to the single manager 
concept. 

Secretary McGuire. Well, the single concept, it is my understand- 
ing, was established by administrative action within the Department, 
and apparently there was no—it is very obvious that there was no 
legal restriction against their doing this. 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 

Secretary McGuire. I would like to point out to you, however, sir, 
because the name is single manager, that all single managers are not 
set up the same. Some of them take on certain broader tasks than 
others. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Secretary McGuire. And there has been, and understandably so, 
let’s say a consolidating of opinion as to what in this area we will do. 
I personally have the hope and feeling—I think I can assure you— 
that over a period of time in these areas there became a uniformity of 
approach on this thing. All I am trying to say is that I think we 
can get to that uniformity, and it is most important to the efficiency 
of that operation, a little quicker. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I would suspect that after you have been through 
that particular experience, that your difficulties in the past will be 
very insignificant. [ Laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Putter. Mr. Secretary, I think you made an excellent state- 
ment. 

Now, you have made certain complaints, that it takes an enormous 
amount of time, I believe you put it, to talk and to get things estab- 
lished or accompanied, I presume you meant, and that you had no 
trouble as a rule in getting things done when you were talking with 
businessmen. Now, were you inferring that you do have some trou- 
ble when you are talking with nonbusinessme n or service people? 

Secretary McGuire. No, not at all. 

Mr. Bares. What was the purport of that statement, that you found 
with businessmen you had no trouble getting a realistic settlement ? 
That was your language. 

Secretary McGuire. Well, when I am talking with a chap like Fred 
Bantz, for example, who is the Materiel Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and a former vice president of J.C. Penney—Fred has an ob- 
jectivity here to get on with this thing, and possibly some of us think 
more in our business terms and objectives. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. But you weren’t inferring that you 
didn’t have any trouble with the service people ? 

Secretary McGuire. No, not necessarily at all. 

Mr. Bares. You were just trying to illustrate some of the problems 
in dealing w ith them 4 

Secretary McGuire. That is correct. I have a very high respect 
for the service people that I encounter down there and also for the 
civil servants down here. 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 
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Do you feel, considering the overall picture, that, with exclusive 
regard to your own particular office, it is desirable or necessary that 
your responsibilities and powers should be legislatively enlarged ? 

Secretary McGuire. Well, I don’t know the way 

Mr. Bares. Let me finish that statement. In order that you may do 
an efficient job ? 

Of course, you are, in my opinion, doing a very efficient job. 

But the purport of my question would be: Do you think that you 
need more power, more statutory power of any kind, and I say “exclu- 
sively,” related to your ¥ n particular office ? 

Secretary McGuire. I don’t personally need any more statutory 
power. Anything I have stems from the Secretary of Defense in this 
field. 

Mr. Barres. Yes. 

Secretary McGuire. I have stated that I think the clarification of 
this area in the authority that the Secretary of Defense has would be 
helpful in this matter. 

Mr. Bares. And have you given your particulars as to how that 
clarification should be effected ¢ 

Secretary McGuire. Well, my and I am not a legislative 
drafter—is that I believe—and I use the illustration in the imple- 
mentation of certain operating procedures in the single manager, and 

it was contended that this was brought about because the service was 

separately administered. I just can’t believe that when the Congress 
ut in “separately administered” they were talking about reissuing a 
bas ca second time that had already been printed. 

Mr. Bares. Actually 

Secretary McGuire. I just have a much higher respect for Congress 
than that. 

Mr. Bares. Obviously in the administration of your office it hasn’t 
hampered or hindered you in the performance of the duties vested in 
your oflice, You managed—as the chairman, I think, brought out 
abundantly, and as you, I believe, made abundantly clear, you are 
operating very efliciently under your broad powers. 

Secretary McGuire. I am a little sensitive to the word “operating,” 
because I am not in the operating business. 

Mr. Bares. You control small business, in your office. In that con- 
nection I take it you are more or less of an advisory agency and infor- 
mational agency ? 

Secretary McGutre. Well, we serve the same purpose in the small 
business field as in the other fields: (1) that we get a coordinated posi- 
tion of the departments in the operation of this, and (2) that we seek 
out the work with the Small Business Association and the Congress 
on areas where we need to have some problem clarified. 

A very good example of this was in the set-aside procedures that 
were dise -ussed at the hearing last year, in which the Congress was 
1 as the Senate hearing—concerned at the method used in 
the nineiin as to whether it was fair to small business. 

I personally studied this whole subject up and down, myself, and 
finally I come to the conclusion that I had to get an agreement on this. 
And I talked with the three service Secretaries along the line: “Now, 
here is the situation: It seems to me this is what we have to do and 
face up to.” 
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They agreed with me, and we issued this instruction, which the 
committee, I believe, is quite satisfied with and thinks it answers the 
problem that small business has. 

Mr. Bares. You weren’t hampered by the law in securing this 
agreement? You weren’t hampered by any provision of law?’ - 

Secretary McGume. No. I think I was helped a little bit by the 
serious interest of the Senate committee in this matter, though. 

Mr. Bares. That example would apply to your other functions. 

Secretary McGutre. That is right. 

Mr. Bates. Which you enumerated here, production policy and 
supply management and inventory policy. 

Recreniry McGutre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. And planning and requirements policy, transportation 
and communications, and petroleum policy, relationships with the 
other services—in none of these areas, I take it, have you personally 
felt handicapped by any restriction of law in the performance of 
your duties ? 

Secretary McGuire. I think I said that we have a time-consuming 
operation here, is what I am concerned with. I think that is what I 
have said. No need of repeating it. 

Mr. Bates. Yes, I understand what you mean. 

I think you make a very fine and informative statement. I want to 
thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gubser, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Secretary, I would like to draw on your experience 
as a private businessman and ask you whether or not you think it is 
possible to completely separate policymaking and administration. In 
other words, do you think it is possible to completely squeeze all the 
policymaking out of the administration ? 

Secretary McGutre. That is a very good question. 

Where policy ends and administration begins, in all of this sort of 
thing, to me, is a terrific exercise of semantics. 

There is certainly some of these areas that it seems to me in certain 
conditions can get ‘awfully close to this thing, or let’s say the fellow 
on the other side can say it is, contend it is. I always try to say it this 
way: I don’t want to be in operations. I have no desire to be, because 
I don’t have the time, staff or capability of covering all of that field. 
It isn’t my purpose. That is not the setup on my job. But where it is 
indicated that something has gone wrong, it is certainly my respon- 
sibility to call that to the attention of the responsible people. 

Mr. Gusser. Well, Mr. Secretary, let me take what is probably a 
far-fetched example 

Secretary McGutre. Fine. 

Mr. Guspser. Suppose that you determine or issued the policy 
through the Secretary of Defense that all military hospitals are to be 
operated with equipment which will promote the greater efficiency 
at the least possible cost, and suppose that an order came up from one 
branch of the service—their hospitals—for example, ordering the 
lift-off type of refuse disposal instead of step-on type, and you knew 
perfectly that the step-on type was more efficient for hospital use, 
what would your position be there- Would you let them go with 
their lift-off type or would you order that they 
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Secretary McGuire. Under the standardization program, I think 
I would order that they settle on one. 

Mr. Gueser. But aren’t you getting down into administration, then ? 

Secretary McGuire. It can be be argued to that point, but i don’t 
think in this particular field I would consider I was in administration. 
oe this would come up to me for resolution, rather than my seek- 

down to find it and to get into the thing. In other words, as I 
A earlier, I am a believer that if people can settle their problems 
and they have great competency to do this, they should be free to do it. 
It is where they have a problem they can’t settle where I should be 
most active in this field. 

Mr. GuBser. Well, I bring that out—and I try to make the point 
that you are engaging in semantics when you try to separate policy- 
making from administration, simply to emphasize the fact that it is 
my opinion that if you are charging the Secretary of Defense with 
the responsibility for administering the Defense Department, you cer- 

tainly ought to give him the power “to actu: lly administer. And what 

we are doing, I think, by continuation of the words “separately ad- 
ministered” is to merely set up a statutory differentiation between 
policy- making and policy administration. And you have just told me 
that it is almost impossible to draw a finite line between the two. So 
I continue to think if we charge a man with the responsibility, why 
shouldn’t we give him the authority to carry out the policy that 
he sets down ? 

(Secretary McGuires nods.) 

The Cuarrman. Now, I want to clear up one thing. 

I think it should be cleared up. I was under the impression—I 
stated that the law authorized a single manager. In studying it 
further, I do find—and you said it did not. I just vant to make the 
record clear. 

The law says this: 

Regroup, combine, or dissolve interservice agencies operating in the field of 
procurement, production, and distribution, as to promote efficiency and 
economy— 
and out of that authorization and authority was born the single 
manager. 

Secretary McGutre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. That is it, exactly. 

Now, the Secretary, in his statement which I have read, thought it 
was necessary to have specific legislation, I interpreted from his 
language—he says: 

There has been some question as to the legal justification of this for certain 
types of activity and some, in fact all of the doubts there might be on that score 
would be removed if this legislation is passed. 

Now, my reply to that is there is legislation already dealing with 
single procurement. And I trust in the next visit with him you ‘might 
point out, with lasting pride, the great accomplishment that you have 
brought about in single-manager procurement in the last 6 months, 
where $1,269,194,000 was spent, in the field of medical supplies, cloth- 
ing and textiles, subsistence, and petroleum. 

That might straighten that phase of the record up. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McGuire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Now, tomorrow morning we will have Mr. Dechert, 
the General Counsellor, to bring some information. 

And I would like, Mr. Smart, that you have the Secretary for 
Public Affairs and International Security Affairs to come around. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

At 10 o’clock we will start. We will not have a meeting this after- 
noon, as the conferees on the pay bill will meet at 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, May 8, 1958.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 8, 1958. 

The committee. met at 10:20 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The CHatrrmMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, this is a continuation of the hearing on 
the reorganization of the Department of Defense, and the committee 
is making the inquiry in accordance with the authority vested in it 
under House ae ion No. 67. 

Yesterday, I asked *that the General Counselor, Mr. Dechert, get 
some information in reference to the number of lawyers in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and in the three services. 

Mr. Dechert, will you please stand up and take the oath? 

Mr. Decuerr. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement about that, 
sir? 

The Cuatrman. Well, if you don’t want to do it, it is all right. 
Just sit down. 

Mr. Kixpay. I think we should hear what he has to say 

Mr. Decuertr. I should be glad to take an oath, because I feel so 
strongly about this bill. But I think it would be appropriate for the 
Congress to consider whether it is desirable or proper to ask those of 
us who are representing the Government and testifying about our 
official conduct and our beliefs to be sworn, in this kind of a proceeding. 

Mr. Kilday, when I appeared last time here, said he would not 
like to be sworn with respect to opinions. 

Mr. Kirpay. Do you agree with the opinions—— 

Mr. Decuerr. And I question whether it is desirable under the 
circumstances to ask people like me to take an oath. I do feel 
strongly—I will take an oath, because I want to testify. 

The Cuarman. That is right. And, of course, I want to make this 
statement: If we were not having an investigation under the author- 
ity of House Resolution No. 67, we would not ask anyone to take the 
oath. But that is the procedure when we have the authority of Con- 
gress to make a specific investigation, instead of when we are merely 
considering a piece of legisl: ation or legislation that is sent here. 

The evidence you shall give the Armed Services Committee in its 
inquiry in regard to the reorganization of the Department of Defense 
shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Decuert. I will. 

The CHatrman. Now, Mr. Dechert, I have one question to ask 
you. I asked you yesterday to get the number of lawyers in the Office 
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of the Secretary of Defense, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
and you have submitted that to me. 

Will you read what you have there for the record 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

I first have the number of lawyers who are functioning as such 
in my immediate Office, the Office of General Counsel in the Office of 
Secretary of Defense. I have 25 civilian lawyers and 1 military 
lawyer, whom I recently secured as a replacement, making 26. 

The CuHairman. Then you have 26 lawyers—25 civilians and 1 
military officer in your leg: al staff, is that right? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

The CHammMan. Now, before you proceed any further, I think I 
should make this statement: Under the law, under the civil service 
law, as I understand it, all general counselors in the Government 
carry the rank and the pay and the precedence of an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense—isn’t that the statute ? 

Mr. Decuerr. I am not sure about that, sir. I haven’t studied my 
own status enough to know. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Go ahead. I think I am correct about 
that. I wanted the record to show that under the civil service law, 
all general counselors in every department carry the rank and pay 
of an assistant secretary of that department. 

Mr. Decuerr. I know when I came down here first, sir, I was not 
getting the pay of an assistant secretary. That came about as the 
result of a provision passed by the Congress last summer, in the ap- 
propriations bill. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Decuerr. So I am not clear that what you, sir, say is the law, 
except as the Congress adopted a special statute last summer. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

No, go ahead. Tell how m: iny there are in the Army. 

Mr. Decuerr. In the Army today there is a total of 1,918 lawyers 
who are functioning as such. The sheet which I have given you, sir, 
breaks this down, showing the number in Washington as divided 
between civilian and military, and the number in the field as divided 
between civilian and military. 

The Cuarrman. Well, can you tell how many are here in the Penta- 
gon, in the Army, from your sheet ¢ 

Mr. Decuert. The figures under the heading of Washington are 
divided. I think I can answer the question best, sir, by giving these 
figures under four headings. The first heading is &JAG.” That 
means the Office of The Judge Advocate General of the Army, in the 
Pentagon. There are 14 civilians and 157 military men. 

The next heading is “GC”, which means General Counsel of the 
Army, the civilian General Counsel. There are 12 civilians and 3 
military. 

The next heading is “Tech services”, which show in Washington: 
Civilians, 137 and military, 7. That number are in Washington and 
some others under the heading are elsewhere. I believe that heading 
“Tech services” includes such lawyers as those in the Quartermaster 
Corps Depot in Philadelphia, in the Corps of Engineers, and in sim- 
ilar offices, who are relatively independent and who operate under the 
unit commanders of those organizations. 
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And finally there is a heading, “Other lawyers”: 19 civilians and 
21 military, here in Washington. 

I haven’t totaled those figures, but I can do so. 

As you see on this sheet, sir, with respect to those outside of Wash- 
ington, the Judge Advocate General has 67 civilian lawyers and 853 
military lawyers. 

The General Counsel’s Office in the Army—different from the 
Navy—has no lawyers outside of Washington. 

The tech services have 567 civilians outside of Washington. 

I was wrong when I indicated that the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot lawyers are under the first heading. They are here in this 
figure, because they are in Philadelphia, outside of W ashington. 

And there are 61 other civilian lawyers under the Army. 

The Army total becomes 1,918, as I's said. 

The Cuamman. Now, take the N vavy. 

Mr. Decuert. The Navy figures are broken down similarly, but 
with slightly different headings. 

In the Judge Advocate Gener: il’s office in Washington are 27 
civilians and 97 military functioning as lawyers. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Decuerr. The Navy has a heading, “Miscellaneous,” which 
includes no civilians and 31 military, in W ashington. 

In the “Patent Counsel” field, the Navy has nine civilians in Wash- 
ington, who operate in the Office of Naval Research. 

The Navy has a civilian General Counsel, also. He has 102 civil- 
jans and no military, here in Washington. 

Going now to the ‘field, that is, the law yers outside of Washington, 
both in the rest of the United States and overseas, the Judge Advo- 
cate General has 7 civilians and 330 military lawyers functioning as 
such. 

Under the “Miscellaneous” heading are 173 military lawyers and 
no civilians. 

Under the “Patent Counsel” heading are 23 civilians outside of 
Washington and no military. 

Under the heading en al Counsel” we note that, unlike the 
Army General Counsel, the Navy General Counsel does have offices 
worldwide, because he performs such functions as those relating to 
procurement, which the Army General Counsel does not perform. 
Therefore he has 61 lawyers at various points in the world outside 
of Washington, including points in the United States outside of 
Washington. The total for the Navy, then, is 860 lawyers, function- 
ing as such. 

The Cuarrman. The Air Force? 

Mr. Decuerr. In the Air Force, the Judge Advocate General’s 
office in Washington has 19 civilian lawyers and 82 military lawyers. 

The General Counsel’s office in Washington has 16 civilians and 5 
military 

The heading “Other Activities” in Washington includes 12 civilians 
and military. 

In the field, which covers all the world outside of the city of Wash- 
ington, the Judge Advocate General of the Air Force has 72 civilians 
and 1,126 military. 

The General Counsel has none. In the Air Force the activities of 
the civilian General Counsel are centralized in Washington. 
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Under the heading “Other Activities” outside of Washington are 
64 Air Force civilian lawyers and no military lawyers. 

This makes a total of 1,396 for the Air Force. 

The final total is 4,200 for the entire Department of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. Then the committee, from this statement, can 
understand that there are 4,200 lawyers connected with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the 3 Military Establishments, a certain number 
military and a certain number civilian. 

Thank you. 

We will put this statement in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1958. 


Distribution of Department of Defense lawyers 


(Nore.—The expression “‘Field,”’ below means all those outside Washington, both those overseas and those 
at points in the United States outside of Washington) 


; mates 
j 








| Washington Field 
sili Mii tata aaa yiiieineiaes et 
Office of General Counsel, Department of Defense: | 
Civilian 25 None 
Military --- 1 | None 
Total in Office of the Secretary of Defense 26 
Army: 
JAG: 
Civilian. 14 67 
Military 157 853 
General Counsel of Army | 
Civilian 12 None 
Military 3 None 
Technical services: 
Civilian } 137 567 
Military 17 | 
Other (worldwide): 
Civilian 19 | 61 
Military 121 | (4) 
Total for Army.. 1,918 
Navy: } | 
JAG: | 
Civilian 27 | 7 
Military 97 | 330 
Miscellaneous 
Civitian None } None 
Military 31 | 173 
Patent Counsel | 
Civilian Q 23 
Mititary 7 None None 
General Counsel of Navy 
Civilian 102 61 
Military None None 
Total for Navy 860 
Air Force: 
JAG 
Civilian 19 72 
Military 82 1, 126 
General Counsel of Air Force: 
Civilian 16 None 
Military 5 | None 
Other activities | 
Civiian 12 | 64 
Military None | None 
Total for Air Force 1,396 
Grant total for whole Department of Defense 4,200 
| 


! Included in JAG field total 
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The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. General Counsel, those are all the ques- 
tions I had to ask you. 

Members of the committee, any questions? 

If not 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Kizpay. Not on this point. But inasmuch as this is probably 
the only time we will have the general counsel here, I would like to 
inquire. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Dechert, I think we should go back to the hear- 
ing we had during the posture hearings with reference to the cre- 
ation of the Advanced Research P rojects Agency. And while you 
were here, the question arose as to the legislative authority of the 
Secretary of Defense in connection with the appropriation of pro- 
curement funds, operating funds. 

You recall the colloquy that we had? 

Mr. Decnuerr. Mr. Kilday, my recollection was that when I was 
testifying here about AR PA there was no direct discussion about 
appropriations. When I was testifying here, the question was, did 
we have the right to set up such an agency ? 

Subsequently, the question did arise about the appropriation bill, 
and I testified in the Senate on that. 

But I think here the basic question was whether the Secretary of 
Defense had the right to set up, himself, with somebody operating 
directly under him, such an agency. 

Mr. Kizpay. With the power of procurement. That was specifi- 
cally the point we were talking about. 

Mr. Decuert. Well, I think we were dealing with the power of 
procurement and the other powers intended to be given to the Agency 
and its Director. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, as to—— 

Mr. Decuerr. We discussed the power of procurement, because if 
you remember, I said that of course if our actions under this Agency 
came within any of the statutes relating to procurement—of course, 
this man, the Director of ARPA, would be bound by those statutes, 
just as the S secretary of Defense is bound by them. 

But I think we were discussing primarily the basic question 
whether the Secretary of Defense had enough power to do this him- 
self. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is essentially correct, I am sure, Mr. Dechert. 
And your position was that the Secretary of Defense had all of the 
powers possessed by other Secretaries under title V of the United 
States Code. 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Which would include the right to make contracts for 
procurement. 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. At that point I called attention to the provision that 
the military departments shall be separately administered. 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirtpay. Under the respective Secretaries, subject to the direc- 
tion, authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense. And as 
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to the meaning of the words “separately administered,” I believe you 
have written an opinion concurring with the one written by Mr. 
Struve Hensel and others? 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. That those words mean nothing ? 

Mr. Decuerr. No; I don’t say those words mean nothing, sir. I 
say those words, in my judgment, are not sufficient to override the 
provisions in the National Security Act that the Secretary of Defense, 
as head of the Department of Defense, with authority over the De- 
partment of Defense, necessarily has all the powers that his subor- 
dinates have, except where the Congress by statute has expressly 
limited these powers. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, you have agreed in an opinion, have you not— 
the opinion by Mr. Hensel and others, that there are no separately 
administered preserves within the Department of Defense! 

Mr. Decuerr. I have never said that. Mr. Hensel did say that, 
using rather colorful language. 

I believe that these words, “separately administered,” themselves, 
are not sufficient to deprive the Secretary of Defense of the full power 
which was given to him, particularly when the modifying word 
“general” was in 1949 taken out of the statute describing his 
authority. 

However, these words “separately administered” have caused 
trouble, and have been a constant source of irritation. 

I think they were the basic cause of the debate that occurred in 
connection with the setting up of ARPA. And I believe strongly 
that the President is correct, that they ought to come out. 

Mr. Kupay. Of course, we solved the question with reference to 
ARPA by writing a specific provision into the law. 

Mr. Decuerr. Mr. Kilday, I don’t think that is the way it was 
solved finally. May I state the way I think it was solved? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Mr. Decuerr. Two steps were going along together. After the 
colloquy we had here, there was introduced into the House, as you 
will remember, a proposal for a statute which would specifically 
set up the authority to create such a thing as ARPA. Parallel to 
this, however, there was proceeding an appropriation act. 

Mr. Kinpay. Right. 

Mr. Decnerr. Which appropriated money for this body known as 
ARPA. The House wrote into the appropriation act that this appro- 
priation should be to ARPA “as authorized by law.” 

Mr. Kirpay. That is right. 

Mr. Decuerr. Which seemed to envision the fact that there would 
be a specific authorization statute passed. 

When the appropriation bill reached the Senate, the Senate asked 
the Comptroller General whether, with the statute in that form, he 
would approve paying the money to carry out the things that ARPA 
was going to do. He said, in effect: “I would rather not answer that 
question. I suggest that the words ‘as authorized by law’ be taken 
out of the appropriation bill. If that is done, then the act of the 
Congress in appropriating money to this will be a recognition of the 
existence of ARPA and an approval of its existence.” 

The Senate did that. The House concurred. And this appro- 
priation act was passed. 
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The following day the Congress did enact the bill which originated 
here, which in effect eee the existence also, and authorized 
the existence of ARPA. But that was done the day after the appro- 
priation bill had already recognized its existence. 

You will find that in the opinion of the Comptroller General, 
which is on page 51 of the green book, entitled “Supplemental De- 
fense Appropriation 38ill, 19: 58.” 

Mr. Kinpay. But we did pass a law authorizing specifically these 
contracts for research, advanced research, even though, as you say, 
in the order of time of passage it was the day following. 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, of course, when the Comptroller General sug- 
gested taking out “as authorized by law,” it could have meant noth- 
ing other than “until such time as Congress does authorize such 
procurement by law, there is not any existing power of the Secretary 
of Defense for procurement.” 

Mr. Decuert. No. He carefully avoided saying that, Mr. Riiay. 
I talked to him beforehand. He said, “If the words are permitted”- 

Mr. Kirpay. You tulked to him beforehand ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

| Laughter. | 

Mr. Decuert. Becuuse I wanted to see what was going to happen. 
[Further laughter. | 

Mr. Decuert. “If the words are permitted to remain in the bill, 
some question might be raised as to the status or authority of the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, and conceivably the purpose 
of the Congress in enacting the appropriation could be defeated.” 
{ was wrong. I didn’t talk to Mr. Campbell. I don’t know Mr. 
Campbell. I talked to one of his associates. 

Mr. Kirpay That is right, probably the one who was writing the 
opinion. 

Mr. Decuert. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then the Department of Defense submitted the pro- 
vision that we had passed to the Comptroller General for his 
construction 4 

Mr. Decuerr. I don’t think we did that, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Kitpay. But you did receive an opinion from him, did you not ? 

Mr. Decuert. This opinion in the green book is addressed to the 
Honorable Carl Hayden, Chairman, Committee on Appropsiations, 
United States Senate. 

Mr. Kirpay. No, I am talking about another opinion, a memoran- 
dum opinion that you received from the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Decuert. I don’t think so. I have no recollection of such an 
opinion. 

Mr. Kupay. The Secretary testified that he had. 

Mr. Decuert. He may know of one, but I don’t think we received it. 
[ will examine the record, but I am certain we didn’t. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well 

Mr. Decuerrt. I read the Secretary’s testimony carefully. I didn’t 
see that he testified that we had received such an opinion. He was 

talking about this opinion on page 51 [indicating document], and he 
was greatly aware 0 of this opinion. 

Mr. Kirpay. I asked the Secretary the question if subsequent to 
the creation of ARPA he had not received an opinion from the Comp- 
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troller General that the position the committee took, that there was 
no inherent power within the Secretary of Defense to make procure- 
ment contracts—he stated, “I don’t think so.” 

He turned to Captain Mott and turned back and said, “I am now 
informed we do have such an opinion.” 

Mr. Decuert. I think Captain Mott was wrong, sir. I was in 
touch with this situation and to the best of my knowledge, we had no 
written opinion. We asked for none. 

Mr. Kitpay. I am going to read you something and see if it doesn’t 
refresh your memory and see if you can’t find this when you go back 
to look it up. 

Mr. Decuerr. All right. 

Mr. Kirpay (reading) : 


Memorandum regarding the scope and extent of the contract authority vested 
in the Secretary of Defense under the terms of section 7 of House Conference 
Report No. 1329, 85th Congress on Li. R. 9739 entitled, “An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Air Force to establish and develop certain installations for the 
national security, and to confer certain authority on the Secretary of Defense, 
and for other purposes.’ 

The said section 7 provides— 


and that isthe one we wrote into the law about ARPA. 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. I am not going to read it because it is quite long and 
my time is limited. 


Before discussing the effect of the provisions above quoted, it is believed per- 
tinent to consideration of the matter to comment upon the contract authority of 
the Secretary of Defense under the present law. 

By the terms of the National Security Act amendments of 1949 (63 Stat. 
578, 5 U. S. C. 171, et seq.) amending the National Security Act of 1957— 


each of these cites the statute reference— 

the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force were established 
as military departments within the Department of Defense and au- 
thorized to be separately administered by their respective Secretaries, 
subject to the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense and the President. 


It is the practice of the Congress, in the annual supply acts, to separately 
appropriate funds for each military department and for the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The Secretary of each military department is responsible for 
and has the authority to conduct all affairs for which the particular depart- 
ment was established including, within the limits of appropriations, the supply, 
procurement, and research and development activities pertaining thereto. (See 
10 U. S. C. 2302, 2303, 2352. Hence, it appears that, under the present law, 
the contract authority of the Secretary of Defense is limited to carrying out 
the purposes for which funds are appropriated to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, and does not extent to the execution of production contracts involy- 
ing matters under the jurisdiction of the military departments. 

Section 7 quoted above, provides the enabling legislation to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense, within the limits of funds appropriated for the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, to enter into contracts with private business entities, 
educational or research institutions, ete., to perform research and development 
activities essential to the overall responsibilities of the Department of Defense 
in the field of antimissile, missile, satellite, and outer space projects that are, 
except for the latter type project, confined to weapons systems and military 
requirements generally. Such contracting authority may be performed by the 
Secretary of Defense through one or more of the military departments, or by 
utilizing employees and consultants of the Department of Defense. 

In accordance with the last paragraph of section 7, contracts for production 
and operational control of any weapons system developed are to be executed by 
the military departments, as provided by existing law. Of course, the contacts 
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made by the Secretary of Defense must conform to the requirements of existing 
law, in the absence of express statutory provision to the contrary. 

Does that refresh your memory any ! 

Mr. Decuert. You didn’t indicate whose opinion it was, Mr. Kil- 
day. But let metry to interpret it. 

Mr. Kipay. The C omptroller General. 

Mr. Decuert. What did you say ? 

Mr. Kirpay. I thought I had indicated the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Decuert. No. This says, as I heard you read it, sir, that the 
Secretary of Defense may not exercise the privilege—the right—of 
making contracts in the production field if he has no money appro- 
pri iated to him to cover those contracts. 

Mr. Kirpay. I don’t think he would have to have a lawyer to tell 
him that. 

Mr. Decuert. I don’t either. But still that is what it says. It 
doesn’t say that he cannot execute contracts generally. It simply says 
if here is no money, he cannot. I do not think that this goes to the 
fundamental question wheher he has the power or not. 

I don’t know what the date of that opinion was or how it happened 
to be rendered or what it is. 

Mr. Kinpsy. Well—— 

Mr. Decuert. I do not recall ever having seen it, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. I was amazed when the Secretary of Defense testified 
that there was no such opinion, and immediately turned to his lawyer 
who was with him and said—he then told us that he was informed 
that there was such opinion. 

It seemed very strange to me that the Secretary of Defense was 
permitted, testifying here with his lawyer present, to say such a 
thing didn’t exist and then to have it corrected while he was sitting 
here, that that opinion did exist from the (¢ omptroller General. 

Mr. Decnerr. Mr. Kilday, Captain Mott was not here as his lawyer. 

Captain Mott is a personal assistant to General Twining, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as he was similarly to Admiral Rad- 
ford. He was not here as a lawyer. 

Mr. Kitpay. Heis a lawyer. 

Mr. Decuerr. He is a lawyer, but he was not here as a lawyer. 

Mr. Rivers. What was he here for, window dressing / 

The Cuarrman. Order. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I have two more minutes? 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that he be 
given further time. 

Mr. Bares. Five minutes. 

The CrHatrmMan. Without objection, the gentleman is recognized 
to take whatever additional time he wants to. 

Mr. Arenps. Take my time. 

Mr. Kitpay. The witness says he had not seen it. 

I would prefer that you get an opportunity to see whether it exists, 
and whether what was given to me is an opinion of the Comptroller 
General, submitted to the Department of Defense. 

And when you are doing that, Mr. Dechert, I want you to go back 
and see that he quotes and underscores “separately ‘administered” 
so that “separately administered” cannot be read out of the law as 
not creating any separately administered preserves, as the former 
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General Counsel’s opinion had stated. Surely, when they are put 
in, they mean something. And under this opinion of the Comptroller 
General they are certainly more than sand in the gearbox. 

Mr. Decuerr. What is the date of that, Mr. Kilday ? 

Mr. Kiztpay. I am not able to tell you. But it is quite evidently 
after the adpotion of ARPA, because it quotes ARPA. So it is very 
current, very current. 

Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. I think in connection with the point Mr. Dechert has 
made, it would be well to clarify the record. 

Those members of the committee, including Mr. Kilday, Mr. Vin- 
son, Mr. Arends and others, who sat as conferees on the supple- 
mental military construction bill, will recall that action on that con- 
ference was coincident with the appropriation action which was 
paralleling it at that time. 

You will further recall that members of the conference in the Sen- 
ate, specifically to, to my knowledge—Senator Russell and Senator 
Saltonstall—are likewise members of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. You will recall that during the conference on this matter, 
this very point was discussed, as to “what author ity the Secretary of 
Defense had to engage in procurement contractual matters, and it 
was agreed that he had none except what we would write in that bill 
in the conference. 

Mr. Kintpay. I recall that. 

Mr. Smarr. I believe it is further correct to say that it was agreed 
then that regardless of the time of action on the appropriation bill 
or on the conference re port on the supplemental military construction 
bill, that we would put the appropriate language in the conference 
report, and we had done so before the Senate acted upon the appro- 
priation bill. 

Now, obviously, the actions in that conference are not fully known 
to the public, but since Mr. Dechert relies upon the time of adoption 
of the appropriation bill being a day prior to action on the conference 
report, I thought this point of clarification should go in the record. 

Mr. Kinpay. I remember those proceedings distinctly. 

Of course, what happened was that when the Senate passed the 
supplemental public works bill, it eliminated entirely the section 7 
which the House had added. 

Mr. Smarr. (Nods.) 

Mr. Kitpay. So the matter was directly in conference when we 
reached conference. 

I recall very distinctly that I was the one who made the argument 
before the conference with reference to the inclusion of some 
language. 

Mr. Smarr. (Nods.) 

Mr. Kinpay. We changed the language of the House provision. 
And we discussed the fact that the General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense had read out of the law, “separately administered”, 
and I made the point that if the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Defense was to be enlarged, it should be enlarged by an act of C on- 
gress and not by an opinion of his own General Counsel, which is 
the effect of it. 

Mr. Decuerr. May I add to that, sir? 
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Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Decuerr. I made no effort to read out of the law any words. 
I simply said that in the light of the law taken as a whole and the 
past history and the opinions given in past administrations and this 
one, that those words “separately administered” did not prevent the 
Secretary of Defense, as the head of an executive department, from 
having the power to do the things that the people under him could do. 

Now, this he has done. This was not the first example of it. Long 
before President Eisenhower became President, this was being done. 
We have an organization called “Weapons System Evaluation 
Group” (WSEG), which operates through a direct contract by the 
Secretary of Defense with the Institute of Defense Analysis (IDA). 
There are other things being done. The Secretary of Defense couldn’t 
function unless he had this power. 

So this, when it came up in ARPA, was a challenge against some- 
thing that had gone on for some time. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where he had received from the Congress specific 
appropriations ? 

Mr. Decuerr. I am not sure that is true, sir. I don’t know. I 
think he had done it to some extent out of his emergency funds in 
the past. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, that was appropriated for the specific 
purpose for using as he pleased. 

Mr. Decuert. Yes; but that doesn’t bring in, sir, the thing that 
the Comptroller General pointed out. If he gets emergency funds 
to use as he sees fit under the circumstances within the law, it doesn’t 
constitute a recognition that he can use it for certain specific pur- 
poses. The Comptroller General said that if he had an appropriation 
authorizing him to use the money for Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, the Congress recognizes that agency. 

This past practice was not limited to the situations which the 
Comptroller General describes in this letter that appears in the green- 
bound book. 

Mr. Smarr. Will the gentleman yield for 1 second ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. Do you attach any significance to the fact, Mr. Dechert, 
that the Armed Services Procurement Act, in designating who is head 
of an agency, deletes the Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Decuerr. In my judgment, sir, it does not delete the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Smart. It does not name him, does it ? 

Mr. Decuert. As you say, that act fails to name him as such, and 
we are in this bill suggesting, to avoid any difficulty, he should be 
named as such. 

However, Mr. Smart, I suggest to you, sir, that that is purely a 
procedural act. It is not the act granting the power to procure. It 
is an act delineating the terms under which procurement shall be 
carried on. 

The Secretary’s inherent power granted to him by the National 
Security Act, as head of the Department, means that he has that 
power, whether or not he is specified in this procedural act, which 
places certain limitations on how the power shall be carried out. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Kinpay. Just one observation, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe Mr. Coolidge probably expressed what seems to be the 
mental attitude of lawyers in Government when he said, “Of course, 
as any other lawyer, I took advantage of the opportunity to write the 
strongest I could in my own advantage.” 

Mr. Decuerr. Mr. Kilday, that is a misunderstanding, I think, on 
your part, sir. Mr. Coolidge, at that point, was not referring to ‘the 
drafting of the act. He was referring to the drafting of the Presi- 
dent’s message, and if you look at that point you will see so. He did 
not in fact participate in the drafting of this act in its earliest stages, 
and he was not. at that point referring to the drafting of the act. 

You, sir, undersandably perhaps failed to catch the difference in 
what he said, and you are relating this statement to the drafting of 
the act, but he didn’t say that with respect to the drafting of the act. 

Mr. Kripa. I sat here and listened. 

Mr. Decuerr. Well 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Kixpay. I yield the floor. 

Mr. Gavin. All I want to find out is what capacity Captain Mott 
serves in. Because he testified the other day. 1 interrupted him and 
tried to find out. But the chairman insisted that he proceed without 
telling us who he was and who he represented. 

Now, would you tell us who Captain Mott represents, in what 
capacity ? 

Mr. Smarr. He is an aide to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mr. Gavin. Let the witness tell us. 

Mr. Decuerr. This will require my taking a couple of minutes to 
describe the process. 

Mr. Gavin. Because he seemingly spoke authoritatively, and I was 
wondering who he was. 

Mr. Decuerr. Captain Mott is an able officer in the Navy and an 
able lawyer. 

He served as one of those who advised me at the direction of the 
Secretary of Defense, and by the nomination of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, in the preparation of the draft of this bill, 
which was sent to the President's counsel on Thursday, April 10. He 
was one of the team who advised me. 

The Cuairman. That answers the question. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gavin, any questions you want to ask the General Counsel ? 

Mr. Gavin. No. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions, Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. No. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Rivers is next. 

Mr. Rivers, any questions? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dechert, this is the first time you have been here on this bill, 
haven’t you? 

Mr. Decuerr. No, sir, I have been in the hearing room for the 
last several days. 

Mr. Rivers. You haven't been on the stand, though, have you? 
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Mr. Decuert. No, I haven't. 

Mr. Rivers. So it is understandable that there may be the slight 
possibility that you may have escaped some of the things that have 
gone on here. 

Mr. Decuerr. Of course, that is possible, sir. I have, however, 
with very great pains, read this entire record. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Decuerr. And I have been in touch with the people—— 

Mr. Rivers. But you haven’t been here to look into the animus of 
those who were asking those questions, have you? 

Mr. Decuerr. No, sir. I don’t think anybody had any animus. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

So you will grant us the right to retain unto ourselves our own im- 
pressions of w hat went on, won’t you ¢ 

Dr. Decuert. Of course, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, that is good. 

Did you write this act ? 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, who wrote it? 

Mr. Decuert. No one person wrote it, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Who wrote the most of it ? 

Mr. Decuert. I think I did. 

Mr. Rivers. Was it in your mind to take from the Congress any 
of its present prerogatives to proscribe or prescribe the roles and mis- 
sions of the military, the separate departments ¢ 

Mr. Decuert. You have asked a complicated question which re- 
quires answering 

Mr. Rivers. I tried to make it just as complicated as I could. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Decuerr. Well, it requires answering 

Mr. Rivers. Because your answers are just about as hard to under- 
stand. 

Mr. Decuert. Lamsorry. I will try to simplify it. 

The Cuatrman. Order. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Decnert. Under the Constitution, as you have indicated, the 
Congress has the duty and power to raise and support armies- 

Mr. Rivers. And what else? 

Mr. Decuert. And to make regulations to govern them. 

There is no specific mention of roles and missions. The Congress 
never attempted to designate roles and missions until 1947. 

So far as I know, those who have written most authorit: atively about 
the Constitution say that this war power is a power shared by the Con- 
gress and the President of the United States and there are not specific 
areas as to which is which. 

Mr. Rivers. So you think when we 

Mr. Decuerr. In 1947 there were enacted Seen which are now 











in the National Security Act, describing general areas, I don’t think 
they properly can be described by the term ea anh missions.” 
They are statements of “general areas.” 


Mr. Rivers. Well, let’s call them Seniicttiond, What is the difference 
between functions and missions ? 

Mr. Decuert. Well, these are words that are hard to define. As 
I say, I would prefer to say “general areas.” 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. DecHert. But if you want to say “functions,” that is all right 
with me. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. 

Mr. Decuerrt. It seems to me that the Congress did do that. 

Mr. Ravers. Let me ask you this: 

Therefore, you think in 1947, when we wrote in certain restric- 
tions on the. diseretionary power of the Secretary of Defense, that it 
was a question whether or not we had the constitutional right to do 
that ? 

Mr. Decuert. Oh, certainly not, sir. You have the constitutional 
right to do this. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Decuert. You-— 

Mr. Rivers. But you say that is the first time we ever exercised it ? 

Mr. Decnert. That is the first time you ever exercised it. And if 
I can say one thing along this line. 

Dean Acheson wrote a book a year ago in which he dealt with this 
kind of subject. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you using him for convenience or as an authority ? 

Mr. Decuert. I am using him because what he has said seems to be 
most apt along the line of what you are suggesting. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t make it too long, because I don’t have too long. 

Mr. Decuert. This is just 1 minute. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Decuert. He was describing the functions of the Congress and 
the Executive. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Decuert. He pointed out that Woodrow Wilson, in the 1880’s 
had despaired of the power of Executive because of weak Presidents; 
that Woodrow Wilson had later changed his mind; and that he, Dean 
Acheson, last year felt that the proper function of the Congress was 
“to background the offerings of the executive dep: irtment, weigh their 
worth, and work out means for their execution.” 

This statement appears: 

Will the Congress of tomorrow adopt such a self-imposed cure and resist the 
age-old urge to encroach upon the Presidential preserve. 

These details are not capable of setting out in legislative action. 
They must be left for administration. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, what do you make of this, in the Constitu- 
tion: 

“To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces” ? 

Mr. Decuert. This has been interpreted from the day of its adop- 
tion along the lines of enacting such matters as the Uniform Code 
relating to courts-martial and the other general procedures that are 
in existence. It has never been interpreted, so far as I know, until 
1947, as dealing with provisions to prescribe what the cavalry shall do, 
what the : artillery shall do, what the infantry shall do, or today what 
the Air Force, Navy, or Army shall do. That sort of thing came in 
first in 1947. 

Mr. Rivers. But you don’t question that that is our constitutional 
prerogative ? 
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Mr. Decuert. You have that right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And if we want to prescribe the activities of any single 
department of the Department of Defense, of the services, that is our 
constitutional right ? 

Mr. Decnerr. Yes, sir. But I think I can properly comment that 
I question the wisdom of doing it too closely. 

{r. Rivers. Yes. That is exactly what you did in 1947. 

Mr. Decuert. You mean I have questioned the wisdom of what you 
did in 1947 ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Decuert. No, I didn’t, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You just got through saying that—— 

Mr. Decuerrt. I said 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. Because I want—lI definitely want to under- 
stand here, so when you come back you won’t tell me what I said and 
what was your understanding. 

I understood you to say “that in 1947 was the first time we ever 
specifically undertook to do that. 

Mr. Decuert. I said 1947 was the first time you ever undertook to 
do it at all, and then you didn’t do it specifically. 

Mr. Rivers. What 

Mr. Decuert. You did it in rather general terms. 

Mr. Rivers. What did we do in the National Security Act ¢ 

Mr. Decuert. You specified, in rather general terms, land, sea, and 
air. 

Mr. Rivers. The roles and missions of the services ? 

Mr. Decuert. The general areas of the services. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, what about that ? 

The CHamrMaAn. Well, they speak for themselves. 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, certainly. 

The Cuatrman. The language speaks for itself. 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes, sir, certainly. 

Mr. Rivers. Didn’t we prescribe in the National Security Act 
what the Army would do, what the Navy would do, and what the 
Air Force would do? 

Mr. Smarr. Asa broad function, that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. And that is the first time we did that? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And you question the wisdom of that! 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir. I question the wisdom of doing it with 
more specificness than you did there, and I question the wisdom of 
leaving that today. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you alter in your — nt proposal the provisions 
of the National Security Act in that area 

Mr. Decuerr. No. 

Mr. Rivers. This bill which you have before us today, the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan, does not disturb that provision of the 
National Secur ity Act, In your opinion ? 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. May I develop that ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatmman. As a matter of fact, the basic roles and missions 
set out are not sought to be repealed in this law at all? 
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Mr. Decuert. That is right. 

The Cuamman. It is the combatant functions, in section 202; isn’t 
that correct ? 

Oh, yes, get the act. 

Mr. Decurrr. May I answer the chairman a second ? 

_ We do not repeal in this bill anything about the combatant func- 
tions. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Decuert. We simply repeal the prohibition against any change 
in those. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, well 

Mr. Kitpay. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; I yield. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart, get me the act. 

Mr. Kitpay. What the proposal is: 

That subp: wagraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 202 (c) be repealed. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. That is the combatant functions. 

Mr. Rivers. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Kitpay. And those are the provisions which prohibit the Sec- 
retary of Defense from 

Mr. Rivers. Altering the missions. 

Mr. Kitpay. From transferring, consolidating, or abolishing the 
functions that are set in the National Security Act. 

So the proposal is to repeal those prohibitions, isn’t it # 

Mr. Decuerr. No, sir—well, wait a minute. The proposal is to 
repeal the prohibitions in 202 (c) (1), (2), and (3). 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Drecuert. But those prohibitions are not the same as the things 
which are set out in the general fields, which are known colloquially as 
“roles and missions.” 

Those subsections say that “combatant functions” which are now 
existing in one of the services can’t be altered without the approval 
of the “Congress. But one of the services may have a combatant 
function which is in fact outside of this general statement of areas or 
roles and missions. Even that couldn’t be taken away under the exist- 
ing law without Congress approval. 

Therefore I say ths at the effort to eliminate the straitjacket which 
is in 202 (c) (1), (2), and (3) is not related to the thing which Mr. 
Rivers is concerned about. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. 

Mr. Drecuert. And that thing which Mr. Rivers questions is whether 
ve are trying to alter the later general statement. of the fields that are 
assigned to the existing services. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, if you—— 

Mr. Kitpay. 1 am not going to take more of your time. 

Mr. Rivers. You go: ahead. 

Mr. Kintpay. No. 

Mr. Rivers. You go ahead and develop that. 

Sections 205 (e), “206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 (f) are the combatant 
functions prov isions of existing law, is that correct? 

Mr. Decnerv. Yes; but they do not state the entire field of com- 
batant pamaions that the services now exercise. 

Mr. Rivers. Insofar as the National Security Act defines them, those 
are combatant functions. 
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And then section 202 (c) (1) provides: 


That notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, combatant functions 
assigned to military services by sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 (f) 
hereof, shall not be transferred, reassigned, abolished or consolidated. 

You propose to repeal that ? 

Mr. Decuert. We propose to repeal these prohibitions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And the other, too, and to substitute for it the lan- 
guage: 

Within the policy enunciated in section 2, the Secretary of Defense shall 
take appropriate steps (including the transfer, reassignment, abolition, or con- 
solidation of functions) to provide in the Department of Defense for more 
effective, efficient, and economical administration and operation, and to elimi- 
nate duplication. However, no function which has been or is hereafter author- 
ized by law to be performed by the Secretary of Defense or any officer or agency 
thereof, shall be substantially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated 
until 30 days after a report in regard to all pertinent details have been made 
by the Secretary of Defense to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Congress. 

So it is reversed. Rather than having a provision that he cannot 
transfer, reassign, and so on, you substitute a provision that he can 
do so if ‘he writes a letter to the chairman of each committee telling 
him, “30 days from this date, I have transferred, reassigned,” and 
so on, those functions th: at you assigned by law. 

Mr. Decuert. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is exac tly what you say. 

Mr. Decuert. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore—— 

Mr. Kitpay. You say it is not unfair to say that you attempt to 
delegate to the Secretary of Defense the power to repeal an act of 
Congress by giving 30 days’ notice to Mr. Vinson and Senator Russell. 
Isn’ t that the effect of thi at ? 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir. I think you have overstated the matter. 

Mr. Kiipay. No; I have not. 1 understated it in that it doesn’t 
only apply to laws heretofore passed but it also gives the Secretary 
the right to repeal a law that would be thereafter passed, because it 
says, 

No function which has been or is hereafter authorized by law to be performed 
by the Department of Defense or any officer or agency thereof shall be sub- 
tantially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated until 30 days after 
a report in regard to all pertinent details have been to the— 

a law hereafter passed. So you give us 30 days’ notice. We pass 
a law prohibiting that transfer. The President vetoes it. We pass 
it over his veto by a two-thirds vote. And then on 30 days’ notice 
he repeals the law that was passed over the President’s veto. That 
could happen under this; couldn’t it ? 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Oh 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this—— 

Mr. Drcuerr. May I answer why? 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Let him give his reason why he says, “No.” 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I think the witness ought to be allowed 
to answer that. 

Mr. Kipay. I think so, too. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, Mr. Witness, and answer the question, 
please, sir. 
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Mr. Decnerr. I answer that question—I supplement my “no” 
answer in two parts: 

The first one is the 30-day notice gives the Congress an 
opportunity 

Mr. Kinpay. If in session. 

Mr. Decuerr. To take steps to prevent this, whether or not in 
session. 

There has been an example in the matter of abolition of the Vet- 
erinary Corps. You may know that for some time the Department of 
Defense, having no animals any more, has been trying to do away 
with the Veterinary Corps. Notice was given 

Mr. Gavin. Would you wait a minute, just so we can hear you? 
That is a very important matter you are discussing. I want to get 
your opinion. 

Mr. Decuerr. Notice was given of the intention to abolish the 
Veterinary Corps. Objection was made by this committee. The 
Veterinary Corps has not been abolished. This notice is an effective 
provision and a way of stopping action even if Congress isn’t in 
session. If Congress is in session, of course, Congress can stop it. 

Now, then, you asked whether there has been a delegation, and you 
presume it is an unconstitutional delegation, to the President to make 
changes in the general fields which were laid out in the 1947 act as to 
what these three services shall do. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, as I indicated a minute 
ago to Mr. Rivers, has held that the war power really is a joint power, 
and in various cases they have held that it is perfectly appropriate for 
Congress, who cannot fight a war, who cannot run a war, to delegate 
to the Executive, and to his administrative officials who are going to 
be in charge of it, the power to make decisions and to implement those 
decisions. 'To do this is not unconstitutional. 

The Congress could not possibly meet an emergency which came 
up. Suppose at a given time a missile is landing, and suppose that 
it is necessary to send some land troops to a certain place, and that 
the only troops readily available were sailors, and that the sailors 
were sent there—I fought in World War I. When the Germans were 
threatening north of the Marne River on the Chemin des Dames, we 
threw engineers into the gap that existed there—the 6th Engineers. 
These men were not trained as infantrymen. It was not their func- 
tion at all. Nevertheless they fought valiantly as infantrymen and 
stopped the Germans. 

These things can’t be done by the Congress, whether or not in ses- 
sion, and the Congress shouldn’t try to write the rules so tightly as 
to make it impossible to function. 

Mr: Rivers. Well 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I agree that is a very good argument, 
but not on the legal proposition involved. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. That comes out of the unified command setup. 

Is it possible under this bill which you wrote, this proposal which 
you wrote, to so delineate the activ ities or the functions of a service 
so as to, in effect, abolish that service ¢ 

Mr. Decuerr. No, sir. In the first place, I ought to say I didn’t 
write this bill. You asked who had the largest part, and I said I 
did. If you wish, I will describe how it was written. But I didn’t 
write the bill. 
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Mr. Rivers. Well, the part that you wrote—did it have anything 
like that in it? 

Mr. Decuert. I say that under this bill a service could not be abol- 
ished. 

Mr. Rivers. Not—— 

Mr. Decuertr. I—— 

Mr. Rivers. Not in the part you wrote / 

Mr. Decuerr. Not in any part of it, sir. I have full responsibility 
for all of it. 

Mr. Rivers. If this bill were enacted, for which you take full respon- 
sibility—you do that, don’t you ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. For which you take full responsibility, and someone 
would question the constitutionality of it, who would defend it before 
the Supreme Court of the United States ? 

Mr. Decuert. The Attorney General. 

Mr. Rivers. Has he seen this bill ? 

Mr. Decuerrt. I don’t know. I suppose he has. I didn’t send 
to him. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you know whether or not anybody in his office has 
seen it? 

Mr. Decuerr. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Rivers. Has he rendered a constitutional opinion ¢ 

Mr. Decuertr. He hasn’t been asked to do so by us. It isn’t cus- 
tomary when presenting bills of this kind. 

Mr. Rivers. Is it customary for any executive agency to ask opinions 
of the Attorney General ? 

Mr. Decuert. Of course, it is, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Because if it isn’t, it changed since I was down there 
working a few yearsago. They used to do it all the time. They may 
have changed. 

Mr. Decuerr. I do not know that the Attorney General has not seen 
this bill. This bill went through in its final stages the regular 
processes of being submitted to the Bureau of the B udget. 

Mr. Rivers. If 

Mr. Decuertr. And we had a formal clearance from the Bureau 
of the Budget. If they had any doubt about the legality of it, it 
was their function to submit it to the Attorney General. 

Mr. Rivers. That has nothing to do with this, the Bureau of the 
Budget. They don’t have muc h more sts anding up here than you do. 

Mr. Decuerr. Well, I am sorry, sir. But they are the people who 
handle the routine. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I am talking about their legal opinion. You 
have more standing before this committee as a lawyer than they have. 
So I don’t care anything about that. 

Mr. Decuerr. No, but you didn’t ask me their judgment, sir. You 
asked me about the Attorney General. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 





Mr. Decuerr. And I say is their function to clear these bills 
with the Attorney General. This may or may not have been cleared 
with the Attorney General. I don’t know that. We secured their 


clearance, saying that this was not only the President’s bill, but was 
the bill of the administr: ation as a whole. 
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Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Generally, the Bureau of the Budget refers things of this charac- 
ter, when there is a question in their mind, to the Department of 
Justice ? 

Mr. Decuerr. I think so, yes, sir, but you will have to ask them. 

Mr. Rivers. But you don’t know whether they did that or not? 

Mr. Decuerr. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rivers. It is just conjecture ? 

Mr. Decuerr. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Did you help write the President’s message on this bill ? 

Mr. Decuerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you read it? 

Mr. Decnerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is it your opinion that there are statutory barriers 
which hinder the President’s preparation to meet an emergency or 
an exigency ¢ 

Mr. "Deo werr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, where are they ? 

Mr. Decuerr. Well, I will have to take up the President’s things 
seriatim. 

The first one and the most important one he dealt with, clearly, 
was the need of simplifying the command structure. The present 
command structure dates from the Key West agreement in 1953. 

Mr. Rivers. That is No. 1. 

Mr. Decuerr. Times have changed since 1953. We are on the 
possible verge of a missile war. We will not have that war if we 
are strong enough and ready enough to deal with it. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Decuertr. But this is an emergency situation we are facing. 

The Cuairnman. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Counsel, there is no law that prohibits the President from 
changing the channel of command; is there? 

Mr. Decuerr. That is about what I was trying to develop. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. There is no law. 

Mr. Decuerr. That is what Mr. Rivers asked me, and I was about 
to develop the answer to it. 

Mr. Kitpay. The question is the statutory barriers. 

The Cuatrman. The statutory barriers is the question Mr. Rivers 
asked. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Decuertr. That is what 1 am about to answer. 

The CuarrmMan. Give us the statute. 

Mr. Decnert. I will. 

The first point is that in order to carry out the President’s expressed 
aim of having the unified command structure simplified, having that 
command run from the President through the Secretary of Defense 
to the commander in the field, with the Joint Chiefs of Staff conveying 
the command from the Secretary of Defense, it is necessary to give 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as advisers to the Secretary of Defense, an 
operational staff. They do not have the capacity to have that staff 
within the present 210 limit. 
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So the first thing that needs to be changed to accomplish the 
President’s aim to create a fighting w artime command structure is 
the enlargement of the number under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The second thing that has to be done to assure the commander 
adequate authority « over the constitutents of the unified command. 

You have heard General Twining and you have heard others testify 
that the authority of the unified commander has been questioned be- 
cause of some of the language in the statutes which indicates that in 
spite of organizations of 1 of the 3 services being in a unified com- 
mand, they still remain subject to the command of their own Chief 
of Staff. This is somethng which needs to be clarified in order to be 
sure this command structure will function. 

The third thing—and this is not a statutory matter—the third 
thing is that this Key West agreement and the direc tives under it need 
to be altered, and they can be altered more simply in this fashion than 
by new directives. 

The fourth things is 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. 

Who was the Key West agreement—under whose Presidency did 
that come? 

Mr. Decuerr. The Key West agreement in 1953 was under the 
Presidency of President Eisenhower. But that was 5 years ago, and 
condition have changed. 

Mr. Rivers. That was a statutory provision. 

Mr Decuert. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I just asked you about the statutory—— 

Mr. Decuert. I am just saying that point was not a statutory point. 

Mr. Rivers. I was just asking about the statutory provisions. 

Mr. Decuerr. The next statutory point is in the statement of the 
command function or the control function of the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force. It is specified that he has command over SAC and Con- 
tinental Air Defense. These are unified commands. Under the 
President’s statement, he would be eliminated from being in the com- 
mand function. That cannot be effectively done unless there is a 
change in statute. 

Mr. Rivers. That takes all that from the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force. 

The Cuatrman. May Task a question, Mr. Rivers ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Now, take your first proposition. Mr. Rivers’ 
question was: 

Was there any statutory barrier or statutory provisions that denied 
the President from eliminating the present chain of command that he, 
himself, set up ? 

Mr. Rivers. To meet the present threat. 

The Cuamman. Now, you just point to the committee the statute 
that keeps him from doing 

Mr. Decuerr. Well 

The CuatrmMan. Don’t you know and don’t I know and doesn’t the 
country know and every Member of Congress knows that there was 
no law creating the chain of command and there is no law that pro- 
hibits the President, himself, from changing it. And he said he had 
eliminated the executive agency. 
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- Now, as to the next point that you raised 

Mr. Decuerr. Well, Mr. Vinson, are you going to give me a chance 
to answer that one ¢ 

The Cuatrman. I won’t argue with you. 

Mr. Gavin. I am interested in his answers. I think he ought to be 
permitted to answer. 

Mr. Cunninouam. He should answer. We are interested in what 
he thinks and not what the members of the committee think. 

The CuatrmMan. Exactly. 

I want him to point to the statute, just show the statutes which we 
can read and see what keeps the President from issuing a direct order 
to carry out his idea of chain of command. 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. All right, put it in the 

Mr. Decnerr. You also said, sir, that the President had done so, 
and I want to answer that one. 

The Cuamman. Where is the law? Just give us the chapter, the 
section and all, and we can read it. That is all we ask. 

Mr. Decuert. No. 1 

Mr. Gavin. If the gentleman’s prefaces in any way—let him ans- 
wer the question so we can hear what he has to offer. 

Mr. Cunninouam. This is not star chamber. Let the witness 
answer. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, we sat here for weeks listening to 
witnesses who were permitted to develop their testimony fully. 

The CHairman. I hope the patience—— 

Mr. CunninGHaAm. This man has been asked a dozen questions and 
he hasn’t been given the opportunity to answer. 

Mr. Gavin. There hasn’t been 1 member on this side heard, and 
for 1 hour—since 10 o’clock—all the questions and answers have been 
delivered from that side. Let the gentleman proceed. 

The Cuarman. Yes, sir. Will you please cite the statute that 
denies the President the right to establish a chain of command in 
the manner which he says he desires to do it? 

Mr. Decuerr. The answer to your question is, sir, that the Presi- 
dent is denied the right effectively to do this today by these things. 

One, the limitation on the number who can serve under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. At the present time that limitation prevents the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from having an operational staff that can func- 
tion to do this thing. 

The second statutory thing that prevents it is the statutory power 
of command over SAC and Continental Air Defense which is given 
to the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. And that is to be taken out. 

The third thing is the fact that these pieces of language which 
you, sir, have indicated are not intended to deprive the Secretary 
of Defense of full power, have, neverthless been used by numerous 
people to indicate that the Secretary of Defense does not have that 
ful power, and it has been used to theraten the actual withdrawal 
from unified commands of pieces of those commands because of the 
command power in the statutes now given to the independent services. 

You can’t have an effective unified command if the unified com- 
mander doesn’t have full and unquestioned authority over all units 
in the command. 
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And finally, sir, we want to simplify the possible exceptions to 
the support Situation. 

The é HAIRMAN. We agree with you there. 

Mr. Decuert. You also said one other thing. 

The Cuarrman. Is that your answer? 

Mr. Decuert. You said one other thing I think I ought to answer, 
sir. You said the President had already done this. 

The Cuamman. He said so. 

Mr. Decurerr. The President said to the Secretary of Defense. 
“You shall bring this result about.” 

He didn’t say, “This result is to take effect today.” The Secretary 
of Defense is unable to bring this result about until this statute is 
changed as the President wants it to be changed. It has not yet been 
done because we do not have the operational staff under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Likewise we do not have the unquestioned power to eliminate the 
Air Force Chief of Staff from the line of command in SAC. 

We do not have the unquestioned right of the unified commanders 
to deal with the organizations in their commands. 

These matters must be dealt with by the Congress before this can be 
done with certainty. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there anything he couldn’t do under this act, any- 
thing he couldn’t do under this act ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So long as he notifies the Congress ¢ 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What? 

Mr. Decuert. The limitations 

Mr. Rivers. “Any laws hereafter 

Mr. Decuert. There are limitations still provided in this act—— 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to know what they are. 

Mr. Brecker. Give him a chance, please. 

Mr. Decuert. The 30-day notice to the Congress is the first one. 
Also the provision in the statement of policy which says specifi- 
cally 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. Does policy have anything to do with 
the provisions of a law of Congress ? 

Mr. Decuert. Mr. Rivers, I think your question implies, though I 
do not know whether it exists, a confusion between the “whereas” 
clauses or preambles in some statutes and resolutions, and a statement 
of policy such as this one. 

Mr. Rivers. You know 

Mr. Decuert. May I finish my answer ? 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly. 

Mr. Decuert. Where there is a mere preamble to a joint resolution 

an act of Congress, it drops out and is not part of the statute as 
souten. However, where the statute has a statement of policy in 
it 

















Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Decuerr. That statement of policy remains, as probably the 
most important thing in the statute. And here this is not a mere 
preamble. This is a “statement of policy. And the Supreme Court 
had said that such statements of policy must be considered. I have 
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heard people in these hearings indicate that this statement of policy is 
just a lot of pious words and that it has no effect. 

I think that is a complete misunderstanding. 

Mr. Gupser. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Decuerr. Of the fact 

Mr. Rivers. I am not going to take any more time. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, could we return to the regular order, 
sir? 

The Cuamman. | am going to try to do it. 

Mr. Rivers. I am finished. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gubser, you have any questions you wanted 
to ask ¢ 

Mr. Gusser. Just on that point. Thank you, Mr. Osmers. 

Does this declaration of policy in the bill remove the effect of the 
words of subsection 4, section 202—I will read it: 





The Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be administered by 
their respective Secretaries under the direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Decuerr. Mr. Gubser, the thing which you read is section 
202 (c) (4). 

Mr. Gurser. That is right. 

Mr. Decuertr. That becomes renumbered as section 202 (c) (2) 
and the words “separately administered” come out. It reads 

Mr. Gupser. That answers it. 

Mr. Decuerr. Under the statute, that “Notwithstanding any such 
provision of law” and so on. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Now the next one for questions is Mr. Cunning- 
ham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask about the time? And 
I do that because I heard an alarm clock go off some 10 minutes ago. 
I have 15 minutes from now ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir; every member is going to have 15 min- 
utes and if that is not long enough, I will ask unanimous consent that 
they be given such time to develop their thoughts, as the members 
require, 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I just want the 15 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Dechert, I am very much interested in your 
answers. I take it you are the chief attorney of the Defense Depart- 
ment, is that right ? 

Mr. Decuert. My title is General Counsel of the Department. of 
Defense, yes, sir. 

Mr. CunnincuHam. And you have been there some time ? 

Mr. Decuerrt. I have been there since January 1956. 

Mr. Cunninguam. You spent your life 

Mr. Decuerr. 1957, Lam sorry. 

Mr. CunnineHam. You spent your life in either the practice of 
law or the teaching of law, have you not 

Mr. Decuert. All except my service in the Regular Army. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Now, Mr. Dechert, after listening to your an- 
swers to the questions that the members asked you heretofore, those 
that you were permitted to answer, I am of the opinion that you are 
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extremely well qualified from the standpoint of your knowledge of 
the law to handle the job you are in. 

My only question, then, is have you been able to answer fully as 
you would like to, the questions that have been asked, and if not, 
please take my time to complete your answers. 

Mr. Decuert. I think I have answered fully those which I have 
been asked. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. That is all. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Gavin. Because I haven't had any time. I wanted to ask this 
question. Relative to that provision which would give the Secretary 
of Defense authority to transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate func- 
tions, provided he gives 30 days notice to the Armed Services Com- 
mittees, you said you had no part in dev eloping that particular pro- 
vision in this proposed legislation, and my question—— 

Mr. Decuert. No, no, I didn’t say that, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Oh. 

Mr. Decuert. I did havea part. 

Mr. Gavin. You did have a part? 

Mr. Decuert. I had a part in developing the whole thing. 

Mr. CunninGHaAM. He made that very clear 

Mr. Gavin. I want to ask you this question. Don’t you think that 
sa bit broad? You didn’t go into detail about it. What is your honest 
aaa on that particular ph: ise ? 

Mr. Decnert. You are asking my opinion? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Decuerr. On the breadth of the whole provision ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. How 

Mr. Decuert. The President has pointed out that we are in a new 
world situation with the threat of missiles, that this has brought about 
the kind of change which took place when the long bow went out of 
business after Agincourt, when the wooden battleships went out of 
business after the battle of the Monitor and the Merrimac, when the 

ralry went out of business after World War I with the coming of 
armor. This is as vast a change as those. 

In order to meet that change, in order to preserve our position as 
the leader of the free world, we have to be ready. And to be ready 
means that we have to take such steps as are necessary. And those 
steps can’t always be laid out in advance. None of us is wise enough 
to know what is going to happen. 

The President has pointed out that, from his lifetime in the Army, 
he believes that it is essential that there be a power to act when ac tion 
is needed. This is what the world expects of us. This hearing is a 
vital thing, it seems to me, sir, in maintaining America’s position in 
the world, and this bill is intended to give us the power to function. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, there is some doubt in the mind of the members 
if that power is just a bit too broad—to transfer, reassign, abolish, 

or consolidate functions. Couldn’t it be so phrased that the C ongress, 
too, participates in the determination of some of these actions that 
might be contrary to their wishes or thinking on that matter? 

Mr. Decuerr. As a practical matter, sir, it seems to me that Con- 
gress can’t deal with specifics. The Congress can’t fight a war. The 
Congress can deal with general principles, but not with specifics. 
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This provision is designed to give the Congress a veto power, if the 
Secretary of Defense or the President then in office does things which 
Congress thinks are wrong. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, but what I am worrying about 

Mr. Decuerr. But so far as seeking advanced authority is con- 
cerned, we have had the experience of running up against all kind of 
hurdles. We can’t get things done because of pressure of time. We 
have a legislative program today of the Department of Defense which 
is being held back by important hearings lke this. 

You can’t always function if the details have to be dealt with by a 
legislative body. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, what may be worrying the members is maybe the 
Congress would not be in session to take any action, even though they 
wanted to. How could you give that protection to the Congress? 

Mr. Decuert. As I have said, sir, there is a very clear example of 
the effectiveness of this kind of provision. The Department of De- 
fense, as I indicated, has been in favor for some time of abolishing 
the Veterinary Corps. Notice of the proposed action was given last 
October, when Congress was not in session. Because of an objection 
by this committee that abolition has not been carried through, in spite 
of Congress not being in session when the notice was given. That was 
a perfectly effective way of doing it. This is a historic way of han- 
dling it. 

If you insisted that the change could not be made unless Congress 
was in session, you would put a written-in. block of perhaps 4 or 5 
months, and then you have the further block of the time necessary to 
get legislation through. 

It seems to me, sir, that we mustn’t look at the lowest common de- 
nominator. We mustn’t say despairingly: “Sometime there may be 
an evilly-disposed or an ignorant President or Secretary of Defense.” 
Those things don’t happen, it seems to me, and we must write legis- 
lation that can function. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Cunningham is still recognized. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Mr. Dechert, I was interested in your statement 
that this bill is designed to give the Congress a veto power, and I 
take it you mean by that a veto power it does not now have, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir. It has the veto power now in advance, with 
respect to the transfer of combatant functions. We can’t transfer a 
combatant function today without coming to the Congress and getting 
a statute passed approving it. 

This bill says that such a transfer can be made if notice is given to 
the committees 30 days in advance of the proposed action. Then 
there exists the veto power under this bill. 

If the Congress is in session, this committee can meet. If the Con- 
gress isn’t in session, the representatives of this committee can give 
the kind of notice which has been given in the past, and effectively 
given. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. You are referring, then, to notice, when you 
refer to veto power, and not new legislation ¢ 

Mr. Decuerr. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. CunninGuam. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. Arenps. Mr. Dechert, of course, not being a lawyer, I get very 
wrapped up and fascinated by these legal discussions. 'T hey are inter- 
esting and they are good. I am glad we had this hearing this morn- 
ing. 

You raised just one point and I ask you in all sincerity what par- 
ticular function will Congress play in this whole business, then, if 
you say, as you did just a moment ago— 

Mr. Rivers. That is my question. 

Mr. Arenps. You didn’t use the word “interfere,” but we can’t par- 
ticipate in some certain decisions and so on and so forth, and I guess 
you are right in part—but what particular function does Congress 
play, besides providing the money ? 

Mr. Decuerr. Congress has the absolutely essential provision of 
prescribing how much } money shall be used. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right, we have that particular power. 

Mr. Decuerr. And the power of the purse, as Chief Justice John 
Marshall said, is the all-important power. 

Furthermore, Congress at all times has the power to conduct this 
kind of investigation; to come in and say “No” if it develops that 
the Secretary of Defense and President of the day are off on the 
wrong track. It has the complete power of supervision. 

This is what a minute ago I quoted from Dean Acheson’s book pub- 
lished last year : 

The true task of the Congress is to background the creative offerings of the 
President, to weigh their worth and to work out means for their execution. 

Mr. CunnincuHam. I yield to the gentleman from New York, 

Mr. Becxer. Thank you, Mr. Cunningham. 

I just want to get one thing straight on this point, Mr. Dechert. 
On page 4, where it states here— 

30 days notice of further details shall have been made by the Secretary of De- 
fense to the Committees on Armed Services of the Congress, 

That is a question that has been repeated here over and over again, 
the question of the veto power when Congress is not in session, and 
you people being able to go ahead and do ‘the thing just because you 
submitted a notice. I believe I know the answer, but I still want to 
hear from you. 

Supposing there was an added restriction on here, added onto this 
sentence, that if there was a disapproval by the Committees on Armed 
Services of both Houses, that you could not. proceed 

Mr. Decuerr. The difficulty with that suggestion, sir, is that the 
Attorney General has held that such a provision is unconstitutional. 

The Cuarman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. It is unconstitutional. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Decuerr. That is right. As a practical matter, the procedure 
set forth in the bill is an effective way of proceeding, and we are in 
fact proceeding that way now in various other fields. I cite the Vet- 
erinary Corps as an example of its effectiveness. But to write that 
power for a committee alone into a statute, the Attorney General 
has said is unconstitutional. 

Mr. Brecker. So the only way we can proceed is leave the lan- 
guage as it is, but with the implied understanding that as in the 
past it would operate the same. 
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Mr. Decuert. That is right. And, of course, the Congress is going 
to be back in session very shortly, and if it doesn’t like what happenec 
and if the Secretary of Defense of the day went on in defiance of the 
two chairmen and did this thing, it would only take a few minutes for 
the Congress to unwind it. 

Mr. Becker. The point, then, that comes up in my mind is this, 
that for many departments of Government we write legislation and 
certainly in the spending of money and giving money to the depart- 
ments and in other ways we do not write details into that legislation. 

Mr. Decnert. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. But here we do. 

Mr. Decuerr. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

Mr. CunniNGHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gavin. If this legislation as proposed was enacted, I presume 
you refer to such operations, such as SAC and the Continental Air 
Defense. They could be eliminated and integrated into the overall 
picture, is that correct ? 

Mr. Decuert. Those are two of the examples of what the Presi- 
dent had in mind when he said “unified and specified commands.” 

Mr. Gavin. In other words, they would be working—they would 
be integrated as a team working together, rather than the Air Force 
going its way, the Navy that way and the Army that way. He is 
trying to bring about unification, that we have talked about, is that 
right ¢ 

Mtr. Decuert. Unification of commands for combat purposes. 

Now we do have it. We have these unified commands. But as the 
President has indicated, they are not so geared up that they can 
meet the missile age. He is trying to get a modernized version of 
them that will meet the missile age. 

Mr. Gavin. And they are not so geared up that you can prevent 
this interservice rivalry and feuds and difficulties that we have had 
over the past several years. Certainly something has to be done to 
bring about this. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Dechert, in reference to the 30 days notification 
to Congress, if we are in session, that is all right. We can veto that 
through the reorganization type of maneuver. Now if the Congress 
is not 1n session, this automatically goes into effect. 

Don’t you think there should be a further provision that perhaps 
a concurrent resolution of the Congress later on would nullify that 
action, rather than a separate bill which the President could veto? 
Because then it is going to take a two-thirds vote. Why shouldn’t 
just a simple majority on a joint resolution 

Mr. Decuert. I don’t know precedents for that, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. You see what I am driving at. 

Mr. Decuert. I don’t think I am enough of a legislative lawyer 
to know whether it is feasible. Mr. Smart knows more about that. 

Mr. Bares. I am talking about the point. 

Mr. Decuert. I understand your point, sir. 

Mr. Bares. If a vehicle could be established to accomplish that 
pomnt——— 
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Mr. Decuert. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. I would presume you would go along with it ? 

Mr. Decuert. Personally I think that is entirely reasonable, yes. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr.—— 

Mr. CunnincHam. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Dechert, there has been considerable discussion 
here about the words “separately administered.” 

In your opinion, sir, will we agcomplish the purposes of this act 
if the word “separately” remains in ? 

Mr. Decnuert. In my judgment the President’s purposes will not 
be accomplished if the words “separately administered” remain in. 
Those words have been the vehicle that has been used every time 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense to do something has been 
challenged. 

In some way or another they creep into the argument. They, it 
seems to me, are unnecessary and unwise under the circumstances, 
for the reasons I have indicated. 

Mr. CunnincHaAM. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. How much time is left ? 

Mr. Deaxtns. One minute left. 

The Cuarrman. Do you want to yield it? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. | yield to the chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

You stated in response to some question that if section 202 (c) 
(1), (2), and (3) were repealed, that no service or component part 
of a service could be abolished ; isn’t that what you said ? 

Mr. Decuert. I say, sir, that I believe no service—— 

The Cuarrman. Let’s don’t get in a long argument. My question 
can be answered yes or no. 

Mr. Decuert. But I think I can’t say yes or no. In the first place 
the sections which you referred to are 202 (c) (1), (2), and (3), and 
in the second place you said “service or component part of a serv- 
ice.” I say no service can be abolished. I do not say that no com- 
ponent part of a service can be abolished. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Let’s clear that up. My time is up. 

Thank you, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Puiery. I will clear that up before you leave. 

Did you want to proceed further with the line of inquiry? 

The Cuarrman. No. Goahead. Have you any questions ! 

Mr. Puiarn. I have been very much interested in your legal analy- 
sis and in your general comments. Of course, like the other mem- 
bers of the committee, I am very anxious that you should have full 
opportunity not only to state but to elaborate your positions in all 
those points. 

Now, you stated generally that Congress must take some action to 
remove the statutory barriers that the President referred to. Now 
supposing this Nation were attacked. Is it your contention that 
under present law the President would not have the power to take 
every and all action necessary to defend the country and to carry 
the fight to the enemy ? 

Mr. Decuert. The President has said, and it seems to me it must 
be accepted as valid, that the present machinery of command is not so 
geared up as to meet the time emergencies that would exist if we 
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were attacked, and that in the light of the missile age we are today 
facing, the situation must be cleaned up. And I agree with that; 
yes, sir. 

r. Pamsrn. So your answer is you do not think that at the pres- 
ent time the President does have the power to take every and all ac- 
tion oo might be necessary to defend the country in the event of an 
attack 

Mr. Decuert. I think we could not be sure that he can take that 
action as promptly and as efficiently as would be necessary. 

Mr. Puitern. Do you think that this bill is necessary in order that 
those powers shall be clarified or fixed ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pintsin. Now do you want this bill to be enacted or accepted 
by this committee without any change? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puizsin. As it has been presented ¢ 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitein. You wouldn’t dot an “i” and you wouldn’t cross a 
664999 

Mr. Decuerr. I have heard no argument which in my mind would 
justify changes. 

Now there may be arguments, but I have heard no argument which 
in my mind justifies such a change. I debated on Sunday on TV 
with a gentleman on this committee who argued that we would have 
the power to wipe out the Marine Corps under this bill. He argued 
various other things. But I think he is mistaken. And I attempted 
to show why. 

As I say, I have heard no argument which seems to me valid to 
bring about any change in the bill as the President has presented 
it. ‘There may be such arguments. 

Mr. Puiterm. But you don’t think, then, that under this bill you 
would have the power to abolish the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Decuerrt. No, sir; I am positive we wouldn't. 

Mr. Puirery. Or abolish any of the other services ? 

Mr. Decuerrt. No, sir. 

Mr. Purr. Now you started a while ago to explain how the bill 
was written, because you stated you had considerable to do with it, 
and that we know. Now could you please describe for the benefit 
of the committee just how the bill was written ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. The Secretary of Defense, as you know, 
appointed Mr. Charles A. Coolidge, a very distinguished and ex- 

erienced lawyer with much experience in the Department of De- 
ense, as his special assistant to develop the sentiment of the people 
whom he felt were best qualified to advise him as to what he should 
recommend to the President. 

Mr. Coolidge did that, coming down to Washington for the pur- 
pose. He had certain specified advisers and discussed the matter 
with a great many others. At that point there was no bill yet being 
written. 

Members of my staff were writing for him memorandums of law and 
possible provisions. 

I didn’t participate much in that stage. I was busy on the other 
legal matters relating to the Department of Defense. Before Mr. 
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Coolidge presented finally to the Secretary of Defense, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense presented to the President, the suggested material, 
there were meetings held by the Secretary of Defense and Mr. Cool- 
idge with those of us who were on the staff of the Secretary of 
Defense. I participated actively in that period in those discussions. 
Still no bill was written, though by this time there was discussion as 
to various things that could be done. 

Mr. McElroy, the Secretary of Defense, testified before the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee on Thursday morning, April 3, the day 
before Good Friday. The President sent his message to the Congress 
about reorganization of the Defense Department at noon that day. 

That afternoon Mr. McElroy testified about this reorganization 
before the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee. He then returned 
to the Department of Defense, leaving Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Quarles to testify in executive session, and Mr. McElroy had a press 
conference in the Pentagon on this subject. Before I went into the 
press conference I had a call from the counsel to the President, Mr. 
Gerald Morgan, who said: “Bob, I am going to send over to you 
for such use as you want to make of it, a possible draft of a reorgani- 
zation bill. Itisin yourhands. It is yours.” 

I went to the press conference and, at 6 o’clock, and when I came 
out, there was the bill from Mr. Morgan. This was the day before 
Good Friday. 

The next morning Mr. McElroy held a meeting with the three serv- 
ice Secretaries and me, and said to the service Secretaries that it was 
our task now to prepare and present to the President a Department 
of Defense bill along the lines of the President’s message; that I was 
to be in charge of it and that he wanted each one of the service Sec- 
retaries to designate a lawyer from his staff, a top lawyer from his 
staff, to work with me. 

And the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was to do the same 
thing. 

By that time I had substantially rewritten parts of the dragt.that 
I had received. I showed the draft in that shape to the service Sec- 
retaries who were there. I sent the first of my mimeographed drafts 
to the three lawyers who had been designated by the service Sec- 
retaries and to Captain Mott for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, later on 
Good Friday, preparatory to the meeting that was going to be held 
with them on Monday morning. 

Thereafter I was in constant touch with the three service secretaries’ 
lawyers and with Captain Mott for the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
and with the service Secretaries themselves. We met Monday and 
Tuesday and Wednesday. This bill went through six drafts and some 
subdrafts during this period. Mr. McElroy and Mr. Quarles had 
a meeting which consumed much of Wednesday with the 3 service 
Secretaries, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and all 4 service 
Chiefs of Staff, at which the proposed bill was gone over in detail, 
and numerous changes were made in it, at that point, because of sug- 
gestions made by these gentlemen. 

So we finally had a draft No. 6, which was still later changed, that 
afternoon, as the result of some further discussions with the service 
Secretaries and service chiefs regarding the provisions about command 
functions. 
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On Thursday, the 10th of April, I transmitted this bill to Mr. 
Morgan, Counsel to the President. At the same time, over the sig- 
nature of the Secretary of Defense, or Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
it was transmitted in regular fashion to the Bureau of the Budget, 
because all legislative proposals have to go through the processes of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

We met at the White House on Friday with several of the Presi- 
dent’s personal advisers, and reviewed this further. The result was 
that the bill which the President sent to the Congress on the 16th of 
April was largely the bill that we had sent over on the 10th, though 
there were some last minute changes made, of which we gave full 
information to our people in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Puitern. Now you got the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, but you did not refer the bill to the Attorney General. 

Mr. Decuerr. No, sir. These bills in the legislative process are 
never referred by the individual department directly to the Attorney 
General. It is the function of the Bureau of the Budget, as the 
clearinghouse for proposed legislation, to refer it to the Attorney 
General if that seems appropriate. 

Mr. Puiein. Well there are some instances, I think, where the 
Departments referred these bills to the Attorney General ? 

Mr. Descuertr. Not in my experience, sir. 

Mr. Puitern. That practice has not been followed in the Depart- 
ment of Defense ? 

Mr. Decuertr. No, sir. 

Mr. Puen. As far as you know? 

Mr. Descuert. That is right. 

Mr. Puirein. Now is it your opinion that the combatant functions 
that have been referred to here may be under this law transferred at 
will away from the individual services by the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Descuert. Yes, sir; if he gives the notice of 30 days. 

Mr. Puivern. Yes; I understand that. We have discussed that. 

Mr. Hardy, you wanted me to yield. I will be glad to yield for a 
question. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Phil. My questions are quite long. 

Mr. Puuiresrn. I will reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Decuert. May I add one sentence? 

Mr. Pus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Decuert. To explain—— 

Mr. Puitein. I would like to have his answer. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Decuerr. To explain why I don’t fear this. You have an old 
soldier on the stand. I was in the Battle of Belleau Wood. I was a 
Regular Army officer. I was borrowed by the 5th Marines and, 
during the last 10 days of the Battle of Belleau Wood, I was in charge 
of all the communications for the Marine Brigade of the 2d (Regu- 
lar Army) Division. There was no trouble of my taking commands 
from the 5th Marines, nor was there any trouble from the fact that 
Colonel Neville of the 5th Marines took commands from General 
Harbord, who was an infantry general then serving in the 2d Division. 

These things can be done. And to prevent their being done by 
writing prohibitions in statutes flies in the face of proper admin- 
istration. 
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Mr. Puen. I may say that I am very much shocked—shocked— 
that you have stated that in your opinion under present law the 
President does not have or would not have adequate power to de- 
fend the United States against attack or to carry the fight to the 
enemy if need be. 

The Cuarmman. May I comment on that 

Mr. Becker. Is that correct ? 

The CuarrMan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Puirpin. That was his testimony. I think that was his 
testimony. 

The Cuarrman. That was his testimony. 

Mr. Decuert. I said in my judgment 

The Carman. And since 1953 we have had this amended Na- 
tional Security Act on the book. 

Now this is 1958. This is 5 years that that condition that you 
just related, then, existed, and it is just being brought to the atten- 
tion of the country. 

Mr. Puirstn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this comment 
to Mr. Dechert. I am not only shocked 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Putter. At the statement which you have made—of course, 
I have great respect for your legal ability. But I don’t agree with 
you. 

The Cuamman. I don’t agree with you, either. 

Mr. Putter. It is my opinion that the President has all the power 
he needs. 

The Cuatrman. Of course he has. 

Mr. Pure. To take immediate action in the event of attack. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Philbin, just one question. 

Mr. Puirery. I yield to Mr. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Dechert, do you mean he hasn’t that power in 
an emergency without a declaration of war by Congress ¢ 

Mr. Decuert. No; it has nothing to do with the declaration of 
war, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. It has nothing to do with 

Mr. Decuert. What I said was in my judgment we haven’t the as- 
surance that the President presently has sufficiently efficient and 
prompt and effective power to do this. Goodness knows, the chances 
are 95 percent that he wovld be able to do it. But the chairman has 
just pointed out we are in a new age. This is a missile age. It is 
not 1953. And in this 1958 missile age the situation is different from 
what it was in 1953. The President has said that in his judgment the 
power he has is not sufficient. And I think he is right. 

Mr. Becker. What you mean is that he would do it and in all prob- 
ability it would not be questioned at that time in a great emergency. 

Mr. Decuerr. He might have to do so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. But in the meantime it is your opinion that he does 
not have it legally now ? 

Mr. Decuert. He doesn’t have enough power now for us to be sure 
that he can act efficiently and promptly. 

Mr. Becker. In other words, he wants the authority now to be able 
to do it then, without question at any time ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 
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Mr. Puitein. Now—— 

The Cuamrman. May I develop this: When was it just ascertained 
he did not have power to defend the country ? 

Mr. Decuert. I think it was ascertained, sir 

The CHarrMAN. Since you became the General Counsel ? 

Mr. Decuerr. It had nothing to do with me, sir. I think it was 
ascertained when it became clear that the Russians were on the verge 
of having the power to inundate our country with missiles. That 
was a new situation, as new as that which was created by the appear- 
ance of the Monitor and Merrimac, and as new as the tank was in 
World War I. 

The Cuarrman,. Since sputnik went up, it all happened; is that it 

Mr. Decuert. I don’t think it is due to sputnik. I think it is due 
to the fact of the imminency of the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. 

Mr. Puitprn. Let me ask one more question, Mr. Chairman, if I 
have the time. 

Do you have any doubt in your mind, if we were attacked, that 
President Eisenhower would act immediately to defend the country ? 

Mr. Decuert. Certainly, he would act. 

Mr. Puiiein. He would act. He would act as effectively as he can? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitern. With the great strength and power we have in our 
military forces ? 

Mr. Decuert. That is right. 

Mr. Puizein. There isn’t any doubt about that; is there ? 

Mr. Decuert. Nota bit of doubt. 

The Cuamman. Now members of the committee, it is 12 o’clock. I 
will ask that the witness return at 2 o’clock. And Mr. Bates will be 
recognized to ask what questions he desires to do so. And also the 
other witness—I am hoping we may be able to finish with both wit- 
nesses this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:58 a. m., the committee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. of the same day.) 








AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. Let the committee come to order. This is a con- 
tinuation of the hearing, when we recessed at lunch, of the reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Defense. Mr. Bates was the member I 
was going to recognize, but he is not here and I will recognize him 
when he comes in. 

General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Dechert, there is no doubt in your mind that 
the proposed legislation will, in effect, create a general staff for the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Decuert. General, I think the answer to that depends on what 
you mean by “general staff.” It will create an operational advisory 
staff to advise the Secretary of Defense in connection with the com- 
mand function, which under the bill be exercises. That is different 
from a complete general staff, as you of course know. It is a piece of 
a general staff, but it is only a piece. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, we have discussed this thing with the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs and General Bradley and several others. 

Mr. Decuert. I have read that testimony. 
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Mr. Devereux. And there is no question about the fact that you 
will have to have a complete general staff, I mean so far as the 1-sec- 
tion, the 2- and the 4- sections, as well as the 3-section. 

Mr. Decuerr. I think sir, the testimony indicated there is no reason 
to believe there will have to be a complete general staff. I think the 
witnesses indicated that there would be a question as to whether they 
needed, for instance, the kind of supply portion of a general statf 
which exists elsewhere, because this bill states that the supply and 
logistic functions will still be handled by the services, under cdlirection 
of the President. 

And I see no reason why the staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff will 
have to be enlarged to include any such feature. 

Mr. Devereux. However, these other sections of a general staff will 
have to function to a degree. Otherwise, the operational staff, in my 
judgment, can’t function at all 4 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes, but they may draw their func tioning with re- 
spect to intelligence or with respect to supply or certain other things 
from the staffs of the services, without having a central place for it. 
I think this was clearly indicated by General Twining and others. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Now, who will make these operational 
decisions? In view of whatever we want to call it, this is a staff of the 
Secretary of Defense. Who will make the decisions? 

Mr. Decuerr. The decisions, sir, will be made by the President, or 
by the Secretary of Defense on his behalf, on advice of the Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right, then in effect, operational decisions will 
be made by a civilian ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. Now, will you explain to me how, having such a 
setup, we can speed up decisions? Supposing within the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff there is a disagreement as to what should be done operation- 
ally, realizing, of course, that strategically we have ample time to 
resolve differences that can be threshed out and then the Secretary 
can resolve differences, or the President, if it is grave enough. 

But operationally, how can we speed up a decision if there be dis- 
agreement within the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

Mr. Decuert. Well, sir, as I understand it, the decisions will be 
made by the President or the Secretary of Defense, with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as advisers. If there is a disagreement, that fact of 
disagreement simply comes to the man who has the command function 
and he weighs it as any person elsewhere would weigh it. 

The speedup comes from the fact that the decision being made can 
be translated into action forthwith, instead of being sent to a Secre- 
tary of a service, who in turn gives it to the Chief of Staff of that serv- 
ice, who in turn gives it to the unified commander in the field. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, I grant you that. In actual practice, of 
course, the Chief of Staff of the executive agency that has control of 
the unified force—he is the one who transmits the military orders to 
the unified command. 

Mr. Decuerr. At the present time, sir? 

Mr. Devereux. And informs the Secretary of what action he has 
taken ¢ 

Mr. Decuert.Technically, I think that-is not the way it is supposed 
to operate, sir. I think the ‘Secretary of the service is, under the Key 
West agreement, the person who carries it out. 
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Now he carries it out through his Chief of Staff, but I think the way 
you recited it, sir, has it in the rever se. You recited it as if the C hief 
of Staff of the executive agent service made up his mind and acted, 
and then told his Secretary ‘about it. But I think that is not the w ay 
it operates, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. In fact, that is the way it operates. And also under 
the Key West agreement there is ample provision for action in case 
of emergency. 

The thing that disturbs me, Mr. Dechert, is whether or not in effect 
we will be speeding up the decision process where we give operational 
control of the unified command to the Secret: iry of Defense, with the 
advice of his general staff, which is the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If an 
individual agency has operational control, which we do have under 
the present setup, then he can make a decision without having all of 
these divergent views and perhaps squabbling coming about as to 
whether it is right or wrong. 

Mr. Decuerr. At the present time, sir, it is my understanding that 
the executive agents are not completely free agents, to operate w ithout 
any check or control at all. The service which is executive agent in a 
given function is still functioning under the Chiefs of Staff and under 
the Secretary of Defense and the President today. 

The present setup simply means there will be several more cogs in 
the machinery ; one purpose of this bill is to remove those extra cogs. 

Mr. Devereux. That is the thing I can’t yet understand. 

Now the question has been raised as to the possibility of a service 
withdrawing component parts of a unified command. Does not the 
Commander in C hief, the President, have complete authority in di- 
recting to his subordinates that those units will not be withdrawn 
unless | meeting with his approval or the Secretary’s approval ? 

Mr. Decuerr. General, I give you my lawyer’s opinion, that the 
Commander in Chief has that complete authority. However, my 
opinion as lawyer has not been accepted by all service lawyers or by 
all service commanders. I think Mr. McElroy explained that he 
would give in executive session—and General Twining did, too—ex- 
amples where it happened. Not to the extent there was a mutiny or 
anything like that, but examples of where this slowed up the process, 
because other people didn’t agree with the lawyer’s opinion I have 
just expressed, and which you expressed, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Of course, I hope these tines are clarified. But in 
my judgment, I agree with you, that if we have a Commander in Chief 
he can give orders to any of the services od direct certain things. 
And that is the reason I am a little bit disturbed about why we need 
parts of this legislation. 

Mr. Drecnerr. You know in the present law, for instance, it is said 
that the Chief of Naval Operations has certain command functions. 
There are people who would interpret this differently than I do, and 
than you have expressed yourself; such people would say that those 
command functions given by Congress to service chiefs are inde- 

endent of and superior to the power of the President of the United 
States or of any unified commander. 

That, I agree with you, is an intolerable situation, and we don’t 
want anybody to have the color of right to argue that hereafter. 

The CHatrmMan. May Task this question right there ? 
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Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You retain in the law that authority of command. 
You say “under the direction”—you put it in your bill. “Under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps shall exercise command or supervision of such forces.” 

Now that is different from what it is in the law today with refer- 
ence to the Army. They exercise supervision. And yet to my sur- 
prise, you want to extend that same command to each of the three serv- 
ices. I was just a little bit disturbed about your statement to General 
Devereux in reference to the command which caused confusion, and 
now you put it in for all three services. 

Mr. Decuert. May I explain that, sir? I think the provision you 
just read is expressly directed at those units which have not been 
placed in unified commands by the President, and to the extent that 
control over those units has not been placed 

The Cuarrman. That is right 

Mr. Decuert. If I may finish, sir? You asked me why we changed 
this language which related to the command function of the 3 service 
chiefs—the 4 service chiefs, including the Marine Corps. This was 
a subject of much discussion, not only among the group consisting of 
myself and the designated lawyers of the 3 services, but also at the 
meeting held with the service chiefs and the service Secretaries. 

There was some thotght that the straightening out of this lan- 
guage—which is admittedly awkward because the three services at 

resent have different language as to the command powers of their 
Reiciticies and Chiefs—was something that might well await another 
occasion. However, as the result of conferences in which specifically 
the three service Secretaries took part, it was deemed that the best 
thing to do was to attempt to include language to fit the occasion 
that was as nearly parallel as can be for all the services and that would 
indicate the exent of the power of control which it is intended to leave 
in the three service Secretaries and in the three service Chiefs. 

But such language must indicate also that this power of control 
shall not be so great as to raise the question which I have just been 
discussing with General Devereux. 

The CHarrman. Yes. Of course, unless it was clarified in the uni- 
fied command, then what you have just said could happen. And you 
strengthen it, because you continue to use the words “exercise com- 
mand.” What brought it about—when the force went into the uni- 
fied command—was because it was said “under the law we have the 
right to exercise command.” 

Now you are giving them the continued right to exercise command 
and unless that is restricted in the unified commands, the same thing 
would happen. 

Mr. Decuert. Mr. Chairman, on page 6 of the bill—— 

The Cuarrman. I got it right here before me. 

Mr. Decuerr. Under the heading, small (d), this question was 
raised which you have been discussing. It reads: 

Under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps shall exercise command or supervision over such of the forces of 
the Marine Corps as the Secretary of the Navy determines, other than the forces 


assigned by the Secretary of Defense to unified or specified commands under 
section 171a (c) of title V. 
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The final clause makes it clear—— 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Decuerr. That this collision concerning which I have been 
talking with General Devereux can’t arise. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. I see what you mean. 

Mr. Devereux. No. I just want to reiterate my feeling that the 
service Chiefs are subordinate commands to the commander in chief. 

How in the world we can do anything else—I mean it would be just 
like a division commander might have command of his division, but 
certainly he would come under the corps commander. I can’t——— 

Mr. Decuert. I thoroughly agree with you as a matter of law, sir, 
but not everybody does. 

Mr. Devereux. If the commander in chief assigns troops to a unified 
command, that is that. 

That is all I hav e, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, Mr. Hard 

Mr. Decuert. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kilday asked me to investigate 
something about that Comptroller General’s matter that he spoke of. 

I have the complete explanation. May I give it? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Decuert. I am sure Mr. Kilday didn’t know this story that 
I am about to repeat, and that he has been as misled as I have 
about it. 

First let me say what arose when Secretary McElroy was on the 
stand. I have talked to Secretary McElroy. He said that the had 
no knowledge of any Comptroller General’ 8 document exce pt the one 
I read, which is the one on page 51 of the “green pamphlet” as to the 
ARPA hearing—the one in which they advised the removal of the 
words “as authorized by law.” 

Secretary McElroy said that he misunderstood Mr. Kilday’s ques- 
tion when he was on the stand, because he had no knowledge of any 
other Comptroller General’s opinion than that one. 

Mr. Kilday said to Mr. McElroy at that time: “When that reached 
the Senate, did the Comptroller General agree with the committee?” 

Secretary McElroy—on page 77—said, ““T don’t remember what 
the position of the Comptroller General w as on it, but I think * * *” 
At that. point C aptain Mott, who was sitting here with General Twin- 
ing and who wasn’t sworn ‘and who wasn’t expecting to testify, and 
who is now here today, was quoted in the record as saying: “That is 
correct.” 

Actually he was simply advising the Secretary of the fact that 
there had been a Comptroller General’s opinion. But his statement 
got into the record. 

Secretary McElroy then said, “I am told that is correct, sir 

And Mr. Kilday said, “That is correct.” 

Mr. Kilday further said: 

So the point is the question raised by this committee with reference to the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, whereupon we promptly took action, that 
that would not handicap you, has been sustained by the Comptroller General, 
that there does not now exist any law or authority for the appropriation of 
the operating funds to the Secretary of Defense, and it is necessary to remove 
from the National Security Act the provision that the Departments of the 


Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be separately administered in order that this 
may be carried out. 


Then Mr. Kilday goes on with some other material. 
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I am sure, now, that Mr. Kilday had this memorandum he read 
this morning in his hands at this time. 

Mr. Kirpay. No; that is not true. 

Mr. Decuerrt. I was mystified by this last night, and I dogeared 
that page on my copy, because I couldn’t understand what was going 
on. 
I have talked at lunch time with the General Counsel of the Office 
of the Comptroller General. He says that the document that Mr. 
Kilday read this morning was an informal, unsigned memorandum 
only, sent for briefing purposes only to the staff of one of the com- 
mittees of the Congress while the matter of ARPA was under con- 
sideration; that it was off the cuff; given to that staff, but never 
7 to anybody else; and at the minute he can’t find a copy in 

is files to give to me. He says that we in the Department of 
Defense, as I said this morning, never saw it; that it was unofficial 
and had no effect. 

Because he couldn’t find it to read it, he wasn’t able to confirm my 
own belief, expressed as I heard it read this morning, that all it effec- 
tively said was that if there is no appropriation, the Secretary of De- 
fense has no power to contract in a certain field. That I agree with, 
of course. But, as I say, I think Mr. Kilday has been as misled as I 
have about this particular document. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuatrman, Thank you very much, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement of Mr. 
Dechert, Mr. Smart has advised me, now, since my questions this 
morning, that this was an informal legal memo requested by the 
Senate at the time of the agreement on ARPA, furnished by the Office 
of the General Counsel, Comptroller General. 

It was not a later opinion furnished DOD. 

I had no other information with reference to it. I am not inter- 
ested in the dates or the times and things of that kind. What I am 
interested in is the legal opinion which was expressed in the document. 

Mr. Dechert said he had assumed that I had a copy of it in my hand 
at the time I was questioning Secretary McElroy. When I began 
questioning Secretary McElroy, I had only a suspicion from the 
statement contained in the Senate record when the bill was debated 
on the floor concerning “as authorized by law.” To me that meant 
only—could mean only that there had been an opinion that there was 
no authority in Jaw and that, therefore, if that was carried into the 
appropriation bill, it was an immediate block against its expenditure. 

This morning in questioning Mr. Dechert, I did have in mind what 
Mr. McElroy had stated at his press conference on April 3, when Mr. 
Henken asked the question : 


Will you clear up, please, how appropriations of Congress will be handled 
under this new setup, whether directly to you, to the services as formerly, or 
how? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, if we go through, and I say if we—if the Congress 
supports the recommendation that the words “separately administered” and all 
that that means are eliminated from the statute, then there will really remain 
only one department, which is the Department of Defense. I think it then be- 
comes logical for appropriations to be made to the Department of Defense, but 
I am assuming that there will not be any very major change in all that as 
compared to the way that we do things now— 


and so on. 
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Mr. Decuertr. May I ask the page you were reading from, sir? 

Mr. Kitpay. I think that is page 4 of the Secretary’s press confer- 
ence. And I have stopped on page 5, about the middle of the first 
paragraph. That is the part 1 read here the other day when Mr. 
Gavin asked 

Mr. Decuerrt. I think he went on and said he was not going to ask 
any such authority, that all he wanted, really, was a leeway of 5 to 10 
percent to deal with two kinds of emergencies that might arise. 

Mr. Kizpay. Yes 

Mr. Decuert. In the long gap between appropriations 

Mr. Kitpay. I would prefer to read it rather than have you sum- 
marize what he said. 











But I am assuming that there will not be any major change in all that as 
compared to the way we do things now, because I would expect the budgeting 
procedure would still find the individual services preparing their own budgets. 
I would visualize the services supporting those budgets before the Congress and 
I would see that even though the Congress might under this revised method of 
doing things appropriate funds to the Secretary of Defense, they would do so 
on the basis of certain specified parts of the appropriation being designated to 
the services as those programs have been justified to them. 

The thing that is recommended by the President’s message is that the Con- 
gress then put certain flexibility in the administration of those budgets, so that 
if some emergency should arise in the course of the budget year, there would 
be at least some flexibility, some percentage flexibility probably within which 
the Secretary of Defense could change the allocation of funds, and then I 
would think he would be expected to report such changes to the appropriate 
committees. 

What I am concerned about, only, is that from the beginning in 
these hearings—the first day with Mr. McElroy, I took the position 
that one important legislative provision was the repeal of the “sepa- 
rately administered” provision, because it would then permit the ap- 
propriation of the funds to the Secretary of Defense. 

And on April 3, in explaining it to the press, Mr. McElroy had 
stated that if they could secure the repeal of that language, then the 
funds could be apportioned to the Secretary of Defense. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much for clearing that up, Mr. 
Kilday. 

Now, I will recognize Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dechert, I want to saree my agreement with a portion at 
least of the observations made by my friend from Iowa, Mr. Cunn- 
ea, this morning, as to your abilities. I certainly recognize con- 
siderable ability in coming up with the kind of interpretation that 
your client wants. 

I also recognize an ability to sidestep a direct answer to questions 
raised by this committee. 

Now, I hope you don’t lead me down the alley like you did a lot 
of them this morning. 

But maybe you are to be complimented on being able to do that, too. 

I am glad you did one thing this morning. I am glad to have 
the explanation that you gave of Mr. Coolidge’s discussion with 
Mr. Kilday, because I had exactly the same impression of Mr. Cool- 
idge’s statement as Mr. Kilday expressed this morning, and I hope 
that it is correct that Mr. Coolidge was referring to the President’s 
message and not to this bill. 

Mr. Decuert. May I read you the language, sir? 
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Mr. Harpy. I don’t think we need to. 

Mr. Decuert. It is on page 668 of the record. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I appreciate that. I was relying on memory. 
And I am accepting your explanation as being a proper and a factual 
explanation. 

It makes me feel a lot better about the situation, because frankly 
I was concerned when a responsible officer in the position which Mr. 
Coolidge occupies testified to what I thought was an effort to stretch 
every bit of authority he could for the Secretary of Defense and sort 
of tried to put it over on the Congress—that was the attitude that 
I understood, and I am delighted to have that cleared. Because we 
have to depend on you people not only to tell us the truth about this 
stuff but to tell us the whole truth. And frankly I am worried about 
your testimony, because I don’t think you told us the whole truth 
this morning. 

I want to get to one specific and explore it with you just a little bit. 

I want to & perfectly reasonable, as reasonable as I can in my non- 
lawyer’s capacity. So you will have—if I get over the bounds and 
dont’ conduct myself as a lawyer would, why just bear in mind that 
Iam a layman and not versed in the law. 

But from a practical standpoint we were discussing this morning 
paragraph 3 of section 3 in the proposed bill. And as I recall it, 
you took the responsibility for that language. 

As I further recall it, and I believe my memory is good—but if it 
is not, I want it to be corrected—I understood you to say that that 
language did not permit nullification of statutes passed by the Con- 
gress, that in effect they are not repeals of law passed by the Congress. 

Didn’t I understand you to say that this morning ? 

Mr. Decuerr. Mr. Hardy, paragraph 3 of section 3 is the one 
that begins with the words “Within the policy enunciated by section 
= 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, that is the one. 

Mr. Decuert. I said that neither under this provision nor any 
other could any of the three departments or the Marine Corps be 
abolished. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, let me ask you the specific auestion—— 

Mr. Decuerr. I said also that the things which the statutes au- 
thorized them to do could not be changed without the 30-day notice. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, forget the 30-day notice. 

Now, I think you brought in this question of the proposal to abolish 
the Veterinary Corps, which you know is not analogous to the au- 
thority granted in this section. I think you said—and you used that 
as an illustration—and the record of this morning’s testimony will 
determine whether or not it is correct. I was hoping that your mem- 
ory would coincide with mine. I think you said that this section could 
not be used to cancel out or to repeal a statute enacted by the Con- 
gress. 

Is that or is that not true? Can it or can it not? 

Mr. Decnerrt. Well, this depends—— 

Mr. Harpy. You can answer that yes or no. 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir; I can’t. This depends on what you mean 
by “cancel out or repeal.” 

Under my understanding of those words, the answer is “No.” I 
do not know whether you have the same understanding of the words 











‘ancel out” and “repeal” that I do, but under my understanding of 
those words, the answer is “No.” 
Mr. Harpy. Well, now, let me read the language in here: 


The Secretary of Defense shall take appropriate steps— 
and so forth— 


to provide in the Department of Defense for a more effective, efficient, and 
economical administration and operation. 

Then it goes on to say: 

However, no function which has been— 


well, that says including the transfer, assignment, abolition, or con- 
solidation of functions, in that section I just read. Then it says: 

However, no function which has been or is hereafter authorized by law to be 
performed by the Department of Defense or any officer or agency thereof shall be 
substantially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated until 30 days 
after a report in regard to all pertinent details shall have been made by the 
Secretary of Defense to the Committees of the Congress. 

Now let me ask you this: Doesn’t that say that the Secretary can 
abolish a function prescribed by law enacted heretofore or hereafter, 
simply by sending a letter up to the chairman of the two committees, 
of the House and Senate ¢ 

Mr. Decuert. It says that 30 days after notice the Secretary can 
transfer or assign functions. 

Mr. Harpy. Or abolish. 

Mr. Decuert. Or abolish functions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Prescribed by law. 

Mr. Decuerr. Prescribed by law; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that if the Congress enacts a law say that this par- 
ticular function shall be assigned to this particular department, 
under the wording of this language, the Secretary can abolish that 
function simply by writing a letter to the chairman of the House and 
Senate Armed Services Committees, waiting 30 days, and putting it 
into effect, is that right ? 

Mr. Decuerr. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. So that he can repeal a law on the statute books 
passed by Congress, simply by writing a letter and waiting 30 days? 

Mr. Decuerr. No, sir; that is not my understanding of the word 
“repeal.” 

Mr. Harpy. Isn’t that what you just said, that that is right? 

Mr. Decuerr. No, sir; because you bring in now the word “repeal.” 
Repeal is something different. And as I have said before, the Con- 
stitution of the United States gives the war power jointly to the 
Congress and the President and what this bill does is to have the 
Congress recognize that there may arise occasions and emergencies 
with which Congress is not competent under the circumstances to 
deal, because of the time pressure and otherwise. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that, Mr. Dechert. 

Mr. Decnerrt. So this is not repealing a statute. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Mr. Decuerr. This is the Congress saying to the President: 

This is the way we think it ought to be done, but if you feel the situation has 
changed or otherwise, you give us notice and then you can go ahead. 

That is a joint power. 
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Mr. Harpy. In other words, it is totally unnecessary—I don’t mean 
to cut you off. But you are just using up my time unnecessarily. 

Mr. Decuerr. I am sorry. 

Mr. Harpy. Now is there any difference in the ultimate effect as 
between the action which could be accomplished by the Secretary of 
Defense through this medium than would occur if the Congress itself 
repealed the statute / 

Mr. Decuertr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Is there any difference in the effect ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir, because the action taken to transfer this 
function may be only a temporary one, and it may be retransferred 
thereafter. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, the Congress could 

Mr. Decuerr. Repeal wipes the statute out altogether. 

Mr. Harpy. The Congress could reenact it, just the same as the 
President could put it back, couldn’t they ? 

Mr. Decuert. Surely. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, all right. Then isn’t the effect the same? 

Mr. Decuert. You are asking me whether what is done isn’t equiv- 
alent to repeal, and I say “No.” I say the Congress has authorized 
its partner in the conduct of war 

Mr. Harpy. You and I are not getting anywhere on this. 

Mr. Decuert. To take a step 

Mr. Harpy. Because you are running up—you know from a prac- 
tical point of view the answer is identical to what I said. 

Mr. Decuerr. No, sir, I disagree with that. 

Mr. Harpy. Now you get off on a legalistic—you say the net effect 
is that you would be transferring to the Secretary of Defense the 
right to undo statutes of the Congress. 

ow I want to ask you about something else you testified to this 
morning in connection with this provision. You said it wouldn’t hap- 
pen because it would come down to the committees and that the com- 
mittees could veto it. 

You know that is not correct, under this language, is it? The com- 
mittee has no veto authority, does it? 

Mr. Decuerr. Mr. Hardy, this morning I cited as to the prac- 
tical 

Mr. Harpy. The Veterinary Corps. 

Mr. Decuerr. I cited that situation as to the practical working of 
this kind of provision. 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t understand it that way. I understood you 
put it up asa veto action. 

Mr. Decuert. I cited it only as to the practical working of it. 
The practical working of this identical type of thing is that where 
there is a strong objection from the committee, the matter is not put 
through until this is threshed out. 

Mr. Harpy. Now that is optional. That would be optional with 
the Secretary of Defense under this; if he saw fit, he could thumb 
his nose at the committee, couldn’t he ? 

Mr. Decuerr. I suspect he wouldn’t remain Secretary of Defense 
very long. 

Mr. Harpy. Under the legal language 
thing would provide—is that true or isn’t it ? 














let’s talk about what the 
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Mr. Decuert. He could only do so until such time as the Congress 
met and enacted a statute to undo what he had done; yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, if he did that, he could do the same thing over 
and send up another ‘letter here and wait 30 more days, couldn’t he? 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes, he could, unless you changed the statute in 
the meantime. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all 

Mr. Decuertr. Mr. Hardy—— 

Mr. Harpy. The only way we could stop it would be to repeal this 
provision. 

Mr. Decuerr. I was just going to say, Mr. Hardy, that I believe 
that if you had one experience like this, it wouldn't be long before 
this provision would be changed by the C ongress. It seems to me 
that to suspect that any Secretary of Defense or any President would 
act in that way is stretching the imagination very far. 

Mr. Harpy. Just one other question in connection with this section : 

Didn’t you, this morning, say that the Attorney General—that this 
matter of basing action on "reporting to a committee of the Congress 
was unconstitutional ? 

Mr. Decuerr. No, sir. I said this morning that the statement in 
a statute that the consent of a committee of the Congress would be 
necessary before taking action was unconstitutional. The consent 
of the Congress itself is the important thing, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral has said that the Congress cannot constitutionally pass its power 
to a committee of the Congress in that way. This was an opinion 
rendered last summer, 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I recall that. But I was trying to understand. 


Then it is your opinion that the language which you put in this bill 
is constitutional ? 


Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Because it does not require the committee to act. It 
doesn’t even permit the committee to act. 

Mr. Decuerr. It doesn’t require the committee to act. It doesn’t 
prevent the committee from acting, of course. 

Mr. Harpy. The committee action has no place in this scheme of 
things, as you have envisioned it, except to be informed. 

Mr. Decuert. Well, the committee acts by reporting to the Con- 
gress, and Congress acts on the recommendation of the committee. 
That is as I understand the w ay committees of the Congress regularly 
function. 

Mr. Harpy. I have just one other question, Mr. Chairman, along 
a different line, a slightly different line. 

Mr. Dechert, the Attorney General is the Chief law officer of the 
executive department, I believe, i is he not? 

Mr. Decuerrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Section 306 of title V of the Code says: 


The Office of the Department of Justice, under the direction of the Attorney 
General, shall give all opinions and render all services requiring the skilled 
persons learned in the law necessary to enable the President and heads of 
departments and the heads of bureaus and other oflices in the departments to 
discharge their respective duties. 


Can you tell the committee whether the Attorney General has 
been interrogated on the need for any legislation to carry out the 
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five sgnesGe objectives which the President has announced he has in 
mind? 

Mr. Decuert. Mr. Hardy, I cannot of my own knowledge say that 
he has. I only feel confident that this has been the subject of dis- 
cussion between the President and the Attorney General. 

Mr. Harpy. You have no personal knowledge of it ? 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir. But as you know, sir, the section that you 
just read has never been interpreted as meaning that the Attorney 
General must pass on every legislative proposal. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t think it even relates to that, Mr. Dechert—not 
the section that I read. The section that I read says that he is avail- 
able. It doesn’t—it doesn’t even purport to suggest—I said nothing 
at all about sending this bill up to him for his approval. 

I asked you whether or not the Attorney General had been con- 
sulted to determine whether there was need under existing law for 
further authority to accomplish the five objectives the President has 
in mind. 

Mr. Decuert. Well, I answer that inquiry by saying that I can 
not myself, from my own knowledge, answer that question. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I want to pursue just for a few moments the questioning 
that General Devereux was ae on. 

I believe you stated you only take away some of the cogs so things 
would move quicker and smoother in the line of command, by estab- 
lishing a higher and a more numerous staff in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. I believe that is generally what you stated 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Decuert. Mr. Bray, I didn’t say I did it. I said this is what 
the President of the United States said in his message. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Decuert. This—may I read a couple of words? 

The President on April 3 said: 

Strategic planning will be unified. Our fighting forces will be formed into 


unifisd commands effectively organized for the attainment of national objec- 
tives. Military command channels will be streamlined. 


And then at another place he said: 


Because I have often seen the evils of diluted command, I emphasize that 
each unified commander must have unquestioned authority over all units of his 
command. Forces must be assigned to the commamd and be removed only by 
central direction—by the Secretary of Defense or the Commander in Chief— 
and not by orders of individual military departments. Commands of this kind 
we do not have today. 

Mr. Bray. I believe you stated, didn’t you, that you rather thought 
that the law at the present time did give the President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense that right, but yet there was some question, some 
shadow on the matter; I believe that is correct, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray- I personally can’t see—I know we all don’t agree. We 
wouldn’t have lawsuits if we did agree. It seems to me the President 
does have that right without this. I frankly, for one, think if it is 
necessary to clarify that, I would have no objection at all to clarify- 
ing that. 


But then in the questioning of General Devereux and your answers, 
it was stated that there are going to be certain cogs eliminated, in the 
matter of making things flow more smoothly and more rapidly. That 
was stated, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. An example of this situation is this: 

Today Admiral Stump, who is the commander of the Pacific area 
unified command receives his orders from the Secretary of the Navy, 
as transmitted by the Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy. 

On the other hand, in an identical sort of command in Europe the 
orders come through Secretary of the Army Brucker and the Chief 
of Staff of the Army. 

The interposition of these service Secretaries and service Chiefs is, 
as I understand it, one of the sets of extra cogs that the President said 
we couldn’t afford to have in today’s conditions. 

Mr. Bray. I realize that situation. Although I have never had 
any great belief that Admiral Stump, whom I very greatly admire, is 
going to be guilty of insubordination, and I wouldn’t actually expect 
General Norstad, either. 

But I see how we might delve into generalities or hypothetical cases 
and there might be trouble. If there is any doubt, I would like to 
see it clarified. There isn’t any question about that. 

But as to these cogs, where anything can be done quickly and 
rapidly, did you read the various hearings that we had early im this 
session, in the Senate and before this committee, as to a general de- 
fense posture and what was causing certain alleged delays in the 
matter of getting things done? You read that at least in the papers, 
I know. 

Mr. Decuert. I attended the preliminary sessions with prospective 
witnesses that were held by counsel for the Senate subcommittee, and 
[ attended all the hearings that the Senate would allow me to attend. 
There were some that they wouldn’t allow me to attend. [Laughter.] 

Similarly, I remember the record of the House committee. I wasn’t 
present at all those hearings. 

Mr. Bray. I do want to call your attention to the fact that one 
branch of the service does not have all of the wisdom or abilities in 
the world, because in each instance the delays that were alleged—I 
am not saying they existed. I know in fact some were greatly ex- 
aggerated. But each time it was the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, over the last 3 or 4 or 5 years—it was alleged by the various 
officers and the Secretaries here that they were the ones that had been 
the bottleneck. 

Now, how much are you going to help the bottleneck if you give 
them additional opportunity and power to further bottleneck it? 

Mr. Decuert. Mr. Bray, as I say, I attended these preliminary dis- 
cussions that Mr. Weisl as counsel and his staff for the Senate sub- 
committee had with these witnesses, and I attended the hearings. The 
points to which your question is directed almost all relate to research 
and development. 

General Medaris I talked to outside of the building on the day he 
testified. These various gentlemen said they had difficulty getting 
final decisions. That is the field with which the President has ex- 
pressly dealt in this bill. He has proposed setting up a Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering in order to meet that very criti- 
cism, so that there may be a man who, under the Secretary of Defense, 
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will in this specific field be given the power and authority to give di- 
rect orders. Most of us who are on the staff of the Secret ary of De- 
fense, indeed all of us, except this man, are mere staff people But 
this man will have power to give orders and to see these things are 
carried through. That is the way it is proposed to meet that question. 

Mr. Bray. As I understand it, you had the power there to “bottle- 
neck” everything. I think the criticism of the Office of Secretary of 
Defense was greatly exaggerated. If it wasn’t, we are in a wrong 
condition. But at least in every instance that came here, the person 
alleged to be the bottleneck was from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

I have often found that putting extra headquarters on top usually 
does not facilitate things. 

I would just like to ask this question : 

I understand you had a military career, so you understand what I 
am discussing here. 

When you start. to put a G4 section, which apparently you plan 
to do under this new ee setup—how are you going to start 
supplies? Let’s get right down to a division or an army going into 
a theater. Today it is handled very well. You get the command from 
above and the matter of supply and logistics is h: indled under the 
general plan that is given through the Office of the Secret: iry of the 
Army. 

For a long time we have had certain headquarters that are not ad- 
ministrative—not supply headquarters, because of the great difficulty 
of going through too many bottlenecks, so to speak. You are aware 
of that. The corps is not normally a supply headquarters, and neither 
is the group, unless specifically directed by higher headquarters that 
it should be a supply headquarters. 

We had no trouble—as I remember in World War I, from my ex- 
periences—That is, the Navy handledtheir supplies and the Army 
theirs, and it went along very well. 

But here you are going to have to have, in my opinion, a very large, 
a very bulky G-4 to be able to bypass the Army and go down to the 
separate divisions or whatever it is, clear up to your Secretary of 
Defense. 

I know we haven’t time to try to discuss that in detail. But that 
is something that worries me a great deal—— 

Mr. Decuert. May I answer that briefly ? 

Mr. Bray. Because all of our difficulty has been with the Office of 
Secretary of Defense, in moving things, and not with the other 
echelons. 

Mr. Decuert. Well, may I answer briefly your concern about the 
supply question ? 

You will have noted that the proposed language of section 202 (c) 
(1) says: 

Under the direction of the Secretary of Defense the military departments are 
responsible for the support of the forces assigned from their respective depart- 


ments to such commands, except as otherwise directed by the Secretary of 
Defense. 


Mr. Bray. But 

Mr. Drecuert. The President and Mr. McElroy have said there is 
no intention to set up a separate logistics or supply area within the 
staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Those functions are going to be 
continued to be performed by the services, as such. 
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Mr. Bray. No one has a higher regard on this committee than I do 
for Secretary McElroy. But he is not going to be Secretary of De- 
fense forever. And we also have the same ability to get stupid people 
in office, as we have to get brilliant men in office. And that has ap- 
plied even to the great German Staff of the German Army. Take the 
comparison between Von Schlieffen and Von Moltke, “the second.” 
One was very brilliant and one turned out to be completely stupid. 

Here in subsection (4) of section 302, you want to eliminate from 
the old law “separately administered.” 

The nearer you can keep the man handling those supplies—the guy 
close to the guy that is using them, the better off you are going to be. 
I think that is academic. 

I realize that is not your line, but frankly your answering of these 
other questions showed you had a great, deal of ability. “But it is 
something that gives some trouble to some of us. 

Mr. Decuertr. I would like to say, sir, that it would be sad if we 
had to plan our legislation on the assumption that the President or 
the Secretary of Defense would be either motivated by improper 
principles or by stupidity. It seems to me we must assume that 
democracy will function better than that. 

Mr. Bray. We must have government by law and not men. 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. I want legislation that is not merely fitted for one man to 
administer. That is the difference between countries that have a 
government by law and those that run it by men, who actually run it 
according to their own accord. 

You expressed your view very well. You said what Secretary 
McElroy said—what he would do. I want the next Secretary to 
have to do it by law. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Doyle, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. Counsel, I am asking this next question because you 
were gracious to tell Mr. Philbin this morning—y ou. said “If you wish, 
I will tell you how it was written.” Then he didn’t follow up to 
accept your offer to tell how the bill was written. Now, the question 
I wish to ask you—and I do this in the knowledge of some more than 
25 years in law practice of my own, behind this question. 

In a ee the commander in chief was your client, as well as 
the Secretary of Defense was, in the preparation of this bill. 

Mr. Decuerr. Mr. Doyle, I took an oath of office when I took this 
office. 

Mr. Dorie. I know. 

Mr. Decnert. And I took an oath of office properly to carry out 
the duties. 

Mr. Doyte. I know that. 

Mr. Decuert. And I do not recognize that this put me in a position 
where anybody was my client other than the people of the country. 
And I did not function in that fashion. 

Mr. Doytx. Wait. My question, of course, is based upon the fact 
that the President of the United States represents the country, be- 
cause he is elected by us. That is not my question. How many times 
did you have the benefit of consulting with the President in the 
preparation of the bill? 
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Mr. Decuert. I didn’t consult with the President personally at all. 
But I was in meetings with people who had constantly consulted 
the President about it. 

Mr. Doyte. Thank you. Now you said the Constitution gives Con- 
gress and the President joint powers in time of war. I bear in mind 
that under article I, sections 14 and 18 of the ¢ — it chal- 
lenges Congress to make rules for the regulation of the land forces 
and naval forces. Subdivision 18 challenges Congress for the respon- 
sibility to make all laws which shall be necessary, and so forth. 

Now how can we in Congress under your interpretation of knowl- 
edge, and fine knowledge, I would say, of the Constitution—how can 
we draw where our responsibility under the Constitution stops for 
making law and the President’s responsibility picks up? it it is 
joint, where is the line of demarcation ¢ 

Mr. Decuerr. To answer that, sir, I would like to read two sen- 
tences from Professor Corwin’s book published officially, which deals 
with this matter. He says: 

The first theory on this matter is that since the war power is an inherent 
power shared by the legislative and executive departments rather than an 
enumerated power granted to the former, Congress does not delegate legislative 
power when it authorizes the President to exercise the war power in a pre- 
scribed manner. 

Mr. Doytx. Now, Counsel, I am anxious to get your expert opin- 
ion—not Mr. Corwin’s. I have read that statement by him, in that 
book. I am anxious to get your interpretation of it. Because you are 
asking us as legisl: ators, also elected by people, the same as our Com- 
mander i is—you are asking us as I understand it for the first time in 
legislative history, in the 12 years that I have been here, to my knowl- 
edge—you are asking us to accept the communication and then to let 
the Defense Department do what it said it will do at the end of 30 
days, without giving us any express jurisdiction in writing to say 
“No 99 

Now please don’t answer that by saying we could say “No” or stop 
it, because the text of your bill doesn’t give us that right. It takes, as 
I see it, Mr. Counsel, the jurisdiction away from Congress to legis- 
late, because it doesn't specify that during the 30 days we have any 
right to veto the Secretary of Defense’s proposal. Now am I in error 
or not? 

Mr. Decuert. I think you are in error, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. Tell me where. 

Mr. Decuerr. Well, in the first place, what we are dealing with 
are specifics—specifics which in my judgment the Congress wouldn’t 
want to deal in a legislative manner anyway. They are the kind of 
specifics which were referred to in this quotation from Dean Acheson : 

The true task of the Congress is to background the creative offerings of the 
executive department, weigh their worths, and work out means for their 
execution. 

Mr. Doyte. I know, Mr. Dechert, but 

Mr. Decuerr. I also say, sir, that the Congress is in session the 
major part of every year. This matter of 30 days being an inadequate 
time to protect the Congress against a wicked President who might 
poach on their preserves seems to me 

Mr. Doytx. Well, of course—— 
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Mr. Decuert. A suggestion which is not worthy. 

Mr. Doy.x. I am gomg to take the words out of your mouth a min- 
ute ago. I am not going to assume that we are going to have a wicked 
President, as President of the United States. I am going to assume 
what you do, that our democracy will function, just as you stated a 
minute ago. It will, of course. 

So I don’t assume we are going to have a wicked President, that 
wants to take jurisdiction away from Congress. But our present 
intent legislatively is expressed in the National Security Act, of 1947. 

Now, that is our present intent. And we define there the roles and 
missions. Therefore, unless Congress changes its legislative intent 
to comply with the bill you have drawn, that will still be our legisla- 
tive intent. 

Do you ask us to no longer define the roles and missions of the 
military? Isthat what you are asking ? 

Mr. Decuertr. No, sir; we don’t take out of the bill the definitions 
which you call “roles and missions” and which I suggest ought to be 
called the “fields of activity.” 

But what I am saying is that in this day one can’t freeze, even for 
the time which may be necessary to have an act passed by the Con- 
gress, these combatant functions. I don’t know whether you have 
ever stood on the icecap of Greenland where Thule is, or whether you 
have stood on any of these far places, but things may happen so 
quickly that we can’t take the time to have the Congress pass on 
details. 

Mr. Doyte. I realize that, counsel. But several years ago I stood 
on the deck of a missile ship down in the Caribbean Sea, in the 
Atlantic Fleet maneuvers, and I saw missiles fired several miles and 
blow airplanes to pieces that were up there for that purpose. Now 
that was several years ago, when we had missiles. And I was told 
at that time by the distinguished commanders of ships in the Carib- 
bean that the day was not far distant when we would have guided 
missiles that would travel hundreds and even thousands of miles. 

Now, it does worry me and I feel very uncomfortable, to be frank 
with you, to think that for these several years, with the development 
of missiles ahead of us and well known to be ahead of us and coming 
into being—it worries me no end to feel that for the first time that 
I know of the Defense Department has pronounced to Congress that 
it is inefficient in its present setup and not capable of meeting a war 
emergency. 

Now, you this morning gave this explanation as to that situation 
on the grounds of the development of the intercontinental missile, 
as a justification for delay. 

I just wish to say to you as a layman it worries me very much. 

Mr. Decuerr. I think, Mr. Doyle, I did not say that we were not 
capable of meeting the emergency. 

Mr. Dorie. No, no. 

Mr. Decuert. I said the kind of emergency that might arise may be 
such that we will need to be more efficient, able to act more quickly, 
than we can today. 

Mr. Dorie. May I state this: I want to give the Commander in 
Chief every line and comma and dot he needs, as Commander in Chief, 
of war. I wish to make that clear. But I am not going to be happy 
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about yielding any responsibility which we have as Congressmen in 
the area. I am not going to put myself in the position where as you 
say a wicked President—and that was your own language. I don’t 
fear a wicked President of my Nation at all. But nevertheless, I can’t 
feel happy about yielding any constitutional legislative responsibility. 

Now may I just ask you this question 

Mr. Decuert. Oh 

Mr. Doytr. Please, may I ask you this? And I wrote this down 
briefly at the time you testified, a minute ago. You said that the 
counsel for the President called you up and said, “Bob, I am sending 
you a possible draft of the bill. It is yours.” I think that was your 
exact language. 

Mr. Decuerr. Well, I will read you his message, if you would like, 
sir. 

Mr. Doyixr. No, no. Let me ask you the question. I don’t want his 
message. Your language is good enough for me. 

Then you said you had rewritten parts substantially. Then on April 
10, as I understand it, you sent draft 6 to the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyiz. Now—then you said the group met at the White House. 
But you said, this bill now before us “is substantially the bill that I 
sent to the President and to the Budget.’ 

Now, may I ask you this, then. Then as a matter of fact, there were 
no substantial changes made in the bill that you had drafted prior to 
the time you sent it ‘to the President and the Budget; is that correct ? 

Mr. Decuert. I don’t think I can say that, sir, because I am not sure 
what “no substantial changes” mean. What I said is correct, that it 
is substantially the bill. There were some changes made that day. 

Mr. Doyur. Tell us any changes that were made that you now con- 
sider as something you were disappointed to have made. 

Mr. Decuert. I don’t remember exactly what changes were made 
that day. 

Mr. Dorix. Well, were there 2 or 3 or 5? 

Mr. Decuert. I can’t tell you exactly how many there were. 

Mr. Doyie. Any ? 

Mr. Decuert. There were changes made that day; yes, sir. 

Mr. Doytx. You had worked on this for quite a while ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doytr. You mean that they made changes—— 

Mr. Decuert. Not they. 

Mr. Doytr. At the White House? 

Mr. Decuert. We made changes, sir. 

Mr. Dore. Well, can’t you think of any changes that were made 
to your bill ? 

Mr. Decuert. At the minute, no. 

Mr. Doyix. Now, in your study of the proposition of giving the 
Commander in Chief and the Secretary of Defense as his agent more 
authority—I mean clearer authority in your judgment to act more 
promptly than you feel he can now, under the present laws, have you 
discovered any ‘other legislative change which should be made which 
is not included in your bill. 

Mr. Decuert. As I said 
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Mr. Dorie. I mean is there anything else that you are going to 
ask for that you think you ought to ask ? 

Mr. Drecuert. As I said this morning, sir, I have seen no reason 
either to change what is now in the bill or to add additional material 
to it. 

However, as you know, sir, the President suggested that the manner 
of dealing with appropriations should be considered in connection 
with the fiscal year 1960 requests. That is an area which is outside 
this bill. 

Mr. Dorie. Now may I ask this: I think this is my last question. 
How did you arrive at a period of 30 days’ notice to Congress? It 
just seems to me, in the world as you and I know it to be, and as you 
have testified it is, as one of the justifications for your needing this 
bill, so you can have speed and efficiency and promptness—how did 
you choose 30 days? Why didn’t you choose 15 days, under the kind 
of an emergency the President may have? Why did you give us any 
time, in theory? Why didn’t you just do it, without waiting 30 days? 

Mr. Decuert. Mr. Doyle—— 

Mr. Doyir. You may not have time, you see? 

Mr. Decuertr. Mr. Doyle, you asked two questions: Why did we give 
any time at all, and why did we choose 30 days ? 

Mr. Doyte. That is right. 

Mr. Decuert. May I answer them both? The first one, why did we 
give any time: this is because it was recognized that this is a joint 
field of the Congress and the Executive, and the Congress has a great 
part to play in it. The Congress is entitled to be informed and to have 
the opportunity to weigh whether what is being done is correctly 
done. 

You asked why 30 days was picked. I think the answer is that that 
30-day period is fairly customary. It appears in other bills dealing 
with notices to committees. It has worked suitably there. If I am not 
mistaken, that 30-day period is the one that is in the military construc- 
tion bill, with respect to notices to the committee if one wants to 
engage in a contract over $25,000. 

Mr. Dorie. Well 

Mr. Decuert. So that 30-day period seemed an appropriate time. 

Mr. Doyue. I would just suggest this, counsel, that as eae as you 
give Congress no authority to do anything at the end of 30 days or 
during the 30 days, with the world as you say it is and may be and it 
would be in time of war, certainly, without Congress having any 
authority to act, even though we are jointly responsible with the Com- 
mander in Chief—I would suggest, as far as 1 am concerned, if that 
is the way the world is and if that is what is needed, to send us notice 
and don’t wait the 30 days. If it is that urgent, Mr. Counsel, if it is 
that urgent that you take that authority and you assume that respon- 
sibility, it just seems to me that the world might be in such a hot 
flame at that time that you should be authorized to move instantly, 
without waiting 30 days to do it. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dechert, I can only say that I wish you were the first witness 
that came here, rather than down near the end, because the reasons 
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for the provisions in this bill have been well explained by you, per- 
haps lengthily, but I am sure as one layman could never be answered 
yes or no. 

I never believe in injecting the personal side of things, but I do 
want to say to the lawyers—men sitting in the room know I was 
chairman of the joint legislative committee to rewrite the law of the 
New York State, write the civil-defense law. When I hired the coun- 
sel of that committee and the staff, I gave one order, “Write the legis- 
lation in simple language so I can understand it.” 

Two years ago, it was said at the open hearing, “Was the language 
simple enough?” and I said, “It was certainly, because I put every 

rovision of the bill through without question.” He said, “I wrote 
it so simply I could understand it myself.” He today is a Federal 
judge of New York. 

So I say in writing the language in this bill, I think at times there 
is language that from a layman’s standpoint could be simplified. 

I also regret the fact that we had the question arise of language 
trouble here, but that you don’t seem to find, Mr. Dechert—I won’t 
say not seem to find, but not so far. But there is certain language in 
the bill and it evolves around this one question Mr. Doyle was talking 
about just now. I asked you this morning. I am sorry, Mr. Doyle 
wasn’t here at the time. I will try to clarify it, because Mr. Dechert 
did answer it. 

We said this morning, or you said and I agreed, that all of the 
objectives in this bill—if we were under an immediate attack, the 
President would invoke everything in here, but he would be subject to 
question if he did. That is the opinion, correct ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. So that we would not wait for 30 days to do these 
things. They would be done. But afterward you would be subject 
to criticism or question for having taken an illegal action not ex- 
pressed in the law, is that correct ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Now getting back to this 30-day provision, again, is 
there any other way in your opinion that this could be done, without 
this 30 days, and yet letting the Congress feel that it is still asserting 
its responsibility under its obligation? In other words, not permit- 
ting you to go ahead with the abolition or transfer, as is stated in this 
section. 

Mr. Decuert. There are other ways, Mr. Becker. But on re- 
flecting upon all the possible courses, we felt that this, all things con- 
sidered, was the best method. 

It could be said that this shall not be done until after a certain 
time has passed after Congress is in session, but that might involve 
a delay of 4 or 5 1aonths, if it arose just when Congress adjourned. 

We could say that things shouldn’t be done until a statute had 
beet, passed by Congress, or a joint resolution passed, expressly ap- 
proving it, but that course might involve a still longer delay. 

And, Mr. Becker, many of these things we are talking about are 
relatively trivialities. The discussion here has sounded as if the action 
to be taken under this provision was a step that came to the threshold 
of abolishing a service. These steps aren’t that at all. These steps 
that may be taken are mostly relative trivialities. Which service today 
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under the congressional mandate has a particular field of missiles or 
antimissile missiles? There is no congressional expression on that 
subject. And yet these services all, under the name of “combatant 
functions,” do have certain spheres which have grown up there. The 
prohibition against “transfer of combatant functions” means that we 
can’t transfer a function which has grown up there, even though the 
Congress never said it shall be there. 

Therefore these actions that are going to be taken are not the great 
earth-shaking actions of the kind that have caused trouble to Mr. 
Hardy and Mr. Doyle. These are actions designed to straighten out 
matters; and ordinarily matters with which the Congress never has 
dealt. 

Mr. Baker. I am inclined to agree with you. 

Now, here is the point I want to get at. All through these hearings 
and prior to the hearings we have skirted around interservice rivalry. 
Now, when I say “skirted around,” I mean it. Because while it has 
been dealt with in questioning and answers, we have never gotten 
actually to the root of it. But in listening to you today, in telling me 
you have 4,200 lawyers in the Department of Defense and in the mili- 
tary departments, it posed to me this question: Are many of these so- 
called interservice rivalries—those that may cause this delay in making 
decisions—caused by legal interpretations or various branches of the 
lawyers making interpretation ; that is, various lawyers in the different 
branches, as to whether or not somebody has the right to make the 
decision ¢ 

Mr. Decuerr. No, sir. I have seen no sign that the delays that have 
been complained of in the hearings of the Senate subcommittee or of 
this committee resulted in any degree whatsoever from lawyers being 
involved. I have here the full data about the lawyers, and it would 
take me only a few moments to describe what these lawyers are doing. 
But I answer your question directly. These delays that they are 
talking about are delays resulting from other causes. 

Mr. Becker. Resulting from other causes, but not in making legal 
decisions as to whether the unit commander or the unified commander 
or the Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of Defense has legal 
authority. 

Mr. Decnert. I have seen no evidence whatsoever that any legal 
problems have been the cause of any of these delays which have been 
complained about by any of the distinguished witnesses who appeared 
before the Senate subcommittee. 

Mr. Becker. I see. Just one other question. In the separately 
administered services—I want to get back to that one thing. We 
covered that from end to end, I think, from every witness. You firmly 
believe that that wording of “separately administered” services should 
be repealed ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. And that it is a hazard in speeding up operations? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becxer. And you are convinced by the language in here now 
that by setting up this large joint staff, that all this operation will be 
speeded a great deal faster than if the separately administered services 
were left in here ? 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Becker. I don’t know of anything else, Mr. Chairman. I 
appreciate it, 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I appreciate the answers of Mr. Dechert. I know you 
cannot answer these questions in a few words. I appreciate that, 
thank you. 

The Cuatmrman. Thank you. 

Are there any members of the committee—Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a few questions. 

The Cuareman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. The gentleman from New York said that the General 
Counsel had no trouble with the language in this bill. He may not 
have trouble with the language, but certainly there is a conflict of 
interpretation of at least one section with other witnesses, and that 
is on the position of the Director of Research and Engineering. That 
happened to be a section which most of us are in accord. We would 
like to see a very strong official in that position. But in reply to 
Mr. Bray a moment ago, you cited the future of that being that you 
are going to give him the power to say “Yes” or “No,” that you 
are going to give him some authority, when actually all you are 
giving him in ‘here is access to the Armed Forces Pr ocurement Act. 

You don’t give him any power to say “Yes” or “No”. He still 
must go through the Seeretary. 

Mr. Decuerr. I think that is not a correct interpretation—— 

Mr. Price. Then you had better inform your boss a little better on 
that. Because all the other people believe that that is the interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. Decnert. Well, I have read this testimony, sir, and as I under- 
stood Mr. McElroy’s clear testimony, he said that the new provision— 
section 203 (b)—which says that— 

The Director shall perform such duties with respect to research and engineering 


as the Secretary of Defense may prescribe, including, but not limited to, the 
following—means 


Mr. Price. I would suggest 

Mr. Decuert. Means—— 

Mr. Price. Before you make a long speech, Mr. Dechert, we don’t 
have time for that now. We are getting down toward the end of 
the afternoon. I would suggest you would read the testimony of 
the Secretary and others on that point. 

Mr. Decuert. The Secretary said—— 

Mr. Price. I specifically asked the question whether he would 
have the authority to act on his own, and the answer was clear that 
he would not. He would act through the Secretary. And you have 
that now. Mr. Quarles can act through the Secretary. Mr. Holaday 
can act through the Secretary. 

Mr. Decuerr. But Dr. Foote now as Assistant Secretary, can’t,act 
directly, and this man will have the power to act directly. Mr. 
McElroy said that actually 

Mr. Price. Through the Secretary. 

Mr. Decnert. Mr. McElroy said that actually the method of pro- 
cedure under this will undoubtedly be substantially the same as at 


present. 
Mr. Price. Yes, but—— 
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Mr. Decuerr. Actually they will proceed through the services. 

Mr. Price. But you made the statement that you had full authority 
and you know he does not have full authority. 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes, sir, he does. 

Mr. Price. He certainly doesn’t, not unless he can issue the order, 
and he can’t. 

Mr. Decuert. Well, he can issue the orders, sir. 

Mr. Price. Through the Secretary ? 

Mr. Decuerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. Then you had better get together on it. That is the 
reason I brought it up, was you i you understood the langua 
there was no mistells language. I think there is considerable debat- 
able language in there. 

The Cuairman, Thank you very much, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Gavin, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Gavin. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Secretary, that they 
had 4,200 lawyers over in the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Becker. No, sir; all over the world. 

Mr. Decuert. I said worldwide. 

Mr. Gavin. In the military service. 

Mr. Decuert. Worldwide there are 4,200 lawyers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. How many have you over in the Pentagon? 

Mr. Decuert. I, myself, as I say, have 25 civilian and 1 military. 

Mr. Gavin. I just wonder with such a legal staff—I wonder how 
we ever got anything accomplished at all. [Laughter. ] 

I speak advisedly because we have a lot of lawyers around here, 
too, you know. 

Mr. Decuerr. I am prepared to tell you all the things they do. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Decuert. But I suspect the chairman won’t let me. 

The Cuarmrman. Order. 

Mr. Gavin. I think 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I think you made a very fine witness and you appear 
to me to be a sort of practical, realistic, sound, clear-thinking Ameri- 
can. So you just answer “Yes” or “No.” Because you have been in 
the middle of this. So we will expedite the answers to my questions. 
Do you actually believe that this proposed legislation would eliminate 
any one of the service organizations ? 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir; certainly not. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you believe that this proposed legislation will elimi- 
nate any part of any one of the service organizations ? 

Mr. Decuert. It may result in certain parts of the Service organiza- 
tions in the future being combined or transferred ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. But it wouldn’t take out anything like the Marine Corps 
or Navy Air? 

Mr. Decuert. Certainly not. Those things are protected expressly. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, your answer is “No,” is that right? 

Mr. Decuert. My answer is “No.” 

Mr. Gavin. Do you believe the Secretary of Defense is requesting 
a blank check to operate as he sees fit, without consulting the Congress 
on appropriations for the different branches of the service ? 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir; he is not. 
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Mr. Gavin. Let the witness answer now. You said he was making 
speeches, so let him make speeches to me. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you believe that this proposed legislation may lead 
to—it seemingly panicked everybody—the creation of a general staff, 
such as the old German general staff ¢ 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think there is anything in this proposed legisla- 
tion whereby there is an attempt on the part of the Department of 
Defense to bypass any of the prerogatives that now we have in the 
Congress of the United States ? 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you believe that this legislation is in any way at- 
tempting to subordinate or depreciate the services in this setup ? 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir. As I said, the services casticinntel in the 
drafting of this. 

Mr. Gavin. And what you believe is that this whole proposed legis- 
lative setup is an opportunity to simplify the whole, overall structure 
and to coordinate and prevent duplication and overlapping and those 
unnecessary items that we now have—interservice rivalries, and so 
forth ? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir; I agree with that. 

Mr. Gavin. Allright. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Decuerr. These are called leading questions in the law. [Fur- 
ther laughter. | 

Mr. Gavin. Now what do you think about putting this ARPA along 
with the Department of Research and Engineering. Instead of hav- 
ing two branches that may be overlapping and invading one another’s 
territory, what is your opinion about putting all of the ARPA research 
under Research and Engineering toot creating one bureau, instead of 
having two that may be bickering and beefing with one another in a 
very short space of time? 

Mr. Decuert. I think the Secretary of Defense explained that. He 
said that the Director of Defense Research and Engineering was not 
going to be an operating man. He was going to have power to direct 
the services in their operation. He was likewise going to have power 
to direct ARPA. 

But he, himself, is not going to be an operating kind of man. He 
is going to be the kind of man to see that operations are carried out. 

Therefore, under that concept, the Secretary of Defense explained 
that it would be desirable to keep ARPA, to do these things which for 
valid reasons ought to be done outside of any service—such as the 
preliminary work on the antimissile missile. 

Mr. Gavin. Now the whole matter, then, as you see this legisla- 
tion, is an attempt to bring about what we have tried to do several 
years ago, of unification and integration of the services, coordinated 
to build up a defense setup that will meet demands that will be made 
upon us in any emergency that may arise? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I haven’t any further questions. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask—— 

The CuHatrmMan. May I say, following Mr. Gavin along this line, to 
get yes and no answers: Do you think we have too many Assistant 
Secretaries in the Department of Defense / 
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Mr. Decuerrr. Yes, sir. | Laughter. } 

Mr. Brcxer. Very good. 

The Cuamman. You say we have too many. How many would 
you suggest we eliminate by legislation 

Mr, Decuerr. This bill suggests the elimination of the Assistant 
Secretary for Health and Medicine, which is wise. That position 
today doesn’t carry as much activity as it did earlier. 

The CHarman. All right. You recommended one. How many 
more / 

Mr. Decuert. The Assistant Secretary for Engineering, which is 
now vacant, is to be abolished. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. But we create someone to take his 
place. 

Mr. Decuert. No, not engineering ; no, sir. 

The Caarmman. Well, he will get ‘into different positions. 

Mr. Decuert. That 1 isa position which has been empty for a while, 
and that position, it is recommended, shall be abolished. The posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research, Dr. Foote’s po- 
sition, is to be converted into this directorship. The holder of that 
directorship is a different kind of beast. He comes closer to what 
Mr. Holaday is in the missile field. 

So I say that it is right that those three ought to be abolished. 

The CHarrman. That is health and medicine—that is the one you 
recommend ¢ 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And—— 

Mr. Decuerr. Engineering. 

The CHarrMan. And research and engineering: 

Mr. Smart. That is what it is today, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. What? 

Mr. Smart. That is what it is today. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. I think there is a bit of confusion here. There was an 
Assistant Secretary for Research and Development and one for ap- 
plications engineering. 

Mr. Deouert. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. And it was combined into research and engineering ? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Decuerr. The one which used to be 

The Cuatrman. Now, then, you suggest to us and you have in the 
bill to eliminate about 2 or 3; is that correct? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir—three. 

The Cuarrman. All right. How many Assistant Secretaries—Mr. 
Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I was just going to call that to your attention. 

The Cuarrman. No. I am in that field now. Mr. Gavin had his 
time. 

How many Assistant Secretaries 

Mr. Gavin. Tothe Secretaries. 

The Cuatrman. To the Assistant Secretaries of Defense should be 
eliminated. 

Mr. Decuert. I am afraid I didn’t understand that. Are you asking 
how many assistants 

Mr. Smarr. Deputy assistants. 
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The Cuarrman. Deputy assistants. 

Mr. Decuertr. Deputy assistants? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Decuerr. Each one of the persons who is Assistant Secretary 
of Defense must have an alternate who will function when he is 
away. 

The CuairmMan. Well, all right. 

Mr. Decuerr. I don’t see how you can eliminate any such deputy. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

You set out in the bill all that you think can be eliminated. 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, then. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one question ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Dechert, you said that the Director of Research 
and Engineering would not be an operating man. Is it not true that 
he has asked for procurement powers under this bill ? 

Mr. Price. He gets it. 

Mr. Decurrt. We have 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Has he or has he not asked for procurement ? 

Mr. Decuerr. No. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. He has not? 

Mr. Decuerr. No. - 

Mr. Price. Certainly he has. 

Mr. Decuerr. Can | explain that ! 

The CuHatrrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Decuert. I think I ought to explain that. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, he ought to correct that. 

Mr. Decuert. This will leave an incorrect impression, if I don’t 
explain that. 

The CHarmMaNn. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Decuert. In this bill we have suggested that there be put into 
the procurement statute which prescribes the rules for procurement 
the names of three officers—the Secretary of Defense, the Deputy Sec- 
retary, and the Director of Defense Research and Engineering. That 
statute prescribes the procedures under which procurement people shall 
operate. 

If that is to be considered as a request for procurement authority, 
then we are asking for a procurement authority for him. 

This procurement authority, however, is a procurement authority 
that, as I have indicated, now exists in the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Price. No, it does not, Mr. Dechert. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Let’s don’t get in arguments. Ask the question and 
let the witness answer. 

Mr. Decuert. That is it. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

Mr. Dechert, in response to Mr. Gavin, I understand you to say that 
it was not possible under this bill to abolish a service, as such. 

Mr. Decuert. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Is it possible to abolish the effectiveness of a service? 

Mr. Decuert. In my judgment, no. 

Mr. Rtvers. Could you explain the basis, in your opinion, for the 
concern of the Marine Corps ? 
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Mr. Decuerr. In my judgment, the Marine Corps as such has no 
such concern. 

I have read General Pate’s testimony and I do not believe General 
Pate has such concern. 

There are people who are fearful for the Marine Corps, who have 
been expressing opinions which might be deemed to be concern. I 
think those people are misguided and have not adequately studied this 
bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Then 

Mr. Decuerr. As I have said, the Marine Corps and any other 
agency will have its continuance guaranteed by the public support it 
has. ‘The Marine Corps stands higher today in the country than 
almost any other function we have, and justifiably so. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, what you want to tell me is that in your 
opinion it is not possible under this bill to destroy the effectiveness of 
the Marine Corps or any other service ? 

Mr. Decnert. Yes, sir; I say that is my opinion. 

Mr. Rivers. And if General Pate’s testimony said that, it is in 
error. 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Just wait a second, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. We have been on this matter. We started this 
morning to get one piece of information, as to the number of lawyers, 
and it has been extended now to cover everything. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lankrorp. I would just like to read this to Mr. Dechert. It 
says: 











Section 3 of H. R. 11958 amends this section by including the Secretary of 
Defense, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and the proposed Director of Defense, 
Research and Engineering, within the definition of a “head of an agency” for 
the purposes of the Armed Forces Procurement Act. 

If that doesn’t give him procurement power, I don’t understand it. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, what is the gentleman reading from ¢ 

Mr. LanKrorp. I am reading from this committee 

Mr. Becker. Which side, which one? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Of the explanation. 

Mr. Becker. Whose explanation ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The staff’s. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Of the committee staff ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is our explanation. 

Mr. Becker. I just wanted to know so I could follow the discussion. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That certainly gives him procurement authority 
and makes him an operating agency. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Dechert. 

Now, members of the committee, the next witness is the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs. 

Now, Mr. Secretary Snyder, the Armed Services Committee in con- 
ducting a hearing on the reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense in accordance with the authority vested in it by House Resolu- 
tion No. 67. I respectfully ask that you stand and take the oath. The 
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evidence you shall give the Armed Services Committee in the inves- 
tigation of the reorganization of the Department of Defense will be 
the ruth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you, 
God ? 

Secretary Snyper. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarman. Sit right down now, sir. Now members of the 
committee, I understand the Assistant Secret ary has a statement and 
I respectfully request you accord him the privilege of making his 
statement without interruption. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Snyper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee; I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before your 
committee. 

As I related in my appearance about a month ago before Subcom- 
mittee No. 6 of your committee, as Assistant Sec retary of Defense for 
Public Affairs, my principal responsibility is to see ‘that the Nation 
is provided as ‘complete, prompt, and accurate a report as possible of 
how we provide for the common defense. 

The basic functions and responsibilities of the Office of Public 
Affairs are summarized in Department of Defense Directive 5122.5, 
dated August 17, 1957. In order to conserve the time of your com- 
mittee, I will not read this directive in its entirety but will, of course, 
submit copies for your record. However, I believe it would be well 
to note that the directive, in addition to setting out the particular 
subject areas of public affairs responsibilities, specifically provides 
that the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs has the 
overall responsibility to 

Establish and assure the implementation of all public affairs policies and pro- 
cedures of the Department of Defense and assure the integration of all Depart- 
ment of Defense Public Affairs plans, programs, and related activities. 

I believe there has been an unfortunate tendency on the part of 
many persons to assume that the term “public affairs activities” is 
synonymous with the usual “public relations’ operations as we think 
of it in industry, i. e., as a purely self-serving “selling” operation. 
This is not the case. The public affairs function, in essence, is a public 
service operation. It exists in response to the needs of the public 
and the rence to be kept informed of the Department’s activities 
so that they can check on the adequacy, efficiency, and propriety of 
such activities; so that the public will understand and be able intelli- 
gently to cooperate to the extent necessary in national defense mat- 
ters; and to provide the necessary liaison with the public to accomplish 
the mutual cooperation required of both the public and the Depart- 
ment to assure successful attainment of our national defense objectives. 

Considering for a moment the magnitude and scope of our national 
defense activities today, it is clear that all of our citizens are, of neces- 
sity, affected by the tremendous economic and sociological impacts of 
national defense in one way or another. Such aspects as the annual 
expenditure of approximately $40 billion, selective service, military 
installations, and defense industry in many Seen the global 
distribution of our approximately 3 million personnel, and many other 
factors cut across the lives of all of us. Thus, the public affairs func- 
tions of the Department must exist in order to provide the necessary 
communication channel between the Government and the public with- 
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out which these tremendous impacts could not be successfully 
absorbed. 

In performing the necessary public affairs services, my office is 
organized into three major units. 

(1) The Office of Public Information, which is responsible for 
queries from, and general cooperation with, the information media, 
including newspapers, news and photo services, magazines, books, 
radio, television, and theatrical films. For example, we handle 1,000 
queries each week in addition to other news that we generate. 

(2) The Office of Public Services, which has duties in the fields of 
community relations, liasion with national organizations, participa- 
tion in public events, speaker arrangements, etc. ; and 

(3) The Office of Security Review, which reviews various submitted 
manuscripts to prevent compromise of military security information. 
In the case of material initiated within the Department of Defense it 
also reviews for factual accuracy and to avoid conflict with established 
plans or programs of the Department or of the executive branch. 

Additionally, there was established last year, under my jurisdiction, 
the Office of Declassification Policy. This is not strictly a public 
affairs activity, and has the objectives of (1) seeking to reduce the 
backlog of accumulated classified information from years gone by; 
and (2) preventing further accumulation by emphasis on proper 
classification. 

We have today, including my own immediate office, some 104 per- 
sonnel (54 profesisonal and 50 clerical) engaged in public affairs 
activities. (The Office of Declassification Policy consists of an addi- 
tional 16 persons.) 

A number of steps have been taken during the past 14 months 
within the existing organization framework to improve the operation. 
This is during my tenure. For example, the public affairs activities 
within the Office of the Secretary of Defense were separated from 
the legislative activities and put in charge of an Assistant Secretary 
with full-time responsibility; the Public Affairs Office itself was 
streamlined to give more direct and better service in the areas of com- 
munity relations, public events, liaison with national organizations, 
and in the audiovisual fields. Additionally, all basic public affairs 
directives of the Department were reviewed, and in most instances 
revised so as to clarify them and provide better, more practical and 
more understandable guidelines for the personnel charged with carry- 
ing out these operations throughout the entire Defense Establishment, 
both at home and abroad. 

I believe that these new arrangements have made it possible for my 
office, in conjunction with the technological people in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and the military services to improve gen- 
erally the Department’s information services. Moreover, I believe 
we have made considerable headway in meeting the tremendous public 
information and public service problems presented by the growth of 
our activity in the missile and satellite fields. I am sure you fully 
realize the interest of the Congress, individual citizens, many public 
organizations and all of our news media in missiles and satellites has 
created many new demands upon the Office of Public Affairs. 

However, more improvement is necessary. We still encounter diffi- 
culties in meeting the public’s requirements. Unnecessary and costly 
triplification, and even quadruplication in many respects creates an 
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impression in both the general public and the Congress of serious 
lack of control, confusion, delay, and of injurious competitive pub- 
licity efforts between individual militar Vy services. 

As you know, the President in his message to the Congress of April 
8, 1958, directed the Secretary of Defense to review the numbers and 
activities of public affairs personnel in the Washington area. With- 
out impairing the flow of information to either the C ongress or the 
public, he called for strengthened Defense Department supervision 
over such activities, including consolidation of such of these per- 
sonnel as necessary into the Office of the Secretar y of Defense. 

Pursuant to this direction we have been studying the matter inten- 
sively and consulting with the military dep: wrtments in order to utilize 
available, trained men to the best advantage and to develop the best 
practical procedures. Final plans have not ‘yet been firmed up. How- 
ever, I should like to emphasize to your committee that our objectives 
are to bring the information chiefs of the military departments into 
a closer planning and operating relationship on a day-to-day basis 
with each other and with the Office of the Secretary of Defense than 
they have ever been previously, to eliminate useless duplication; to 
simplify the channels of information between the source and the pub- 
lic or media; and, overall, to assure that there be a more efficient and 
orderly public affairs operation on behalf of the entire Department 
of Defense, i including the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

Before concluding, I should like to reemphasize that the funda- 
mental premise of the Department of Defense in conducting its day- 
to-day public affairs activities, is that it is essential to our Nation that 
there be a fully informed Congress and public, and that, accordingly, 
our policies stress the affirmative 1 ‘esponsibilities of the Department to 
make the maximum information available, consistent with national 
security and the overall public interest. 

Certainly, in the daily handling of Government information, the 
maintaining of a proper balance to assure the the public is fully in- 
formed, w hile at the same time national interest is protected, is a diffi- 
cult one. I am sure, from your broad experience, you will agree that 
there is no mathematical formula which can be : applie d. Judgment is 
an all-important factor. However, it is interesting to note that in 
recent months, in some quarters of the press and the Congress, we, in 
the Department, have been accused of putting out too much news, 
while we have simultaneously been belabored in other quarters of the 
same press and Congress, for not putting out enough. This would 
seem to indicate to me that we probably are succeeding in our at- 
tempts to maintain a reasonable balance. 

Mr. Benjamin McKelway, president of the Associated Press, re- 
cently described the things which go into the making of a good news 
organization. He listed | “good sense, good balance, restraint, and 
exhibition of an adult sense of responsibility.” I think these well de- 
scribe the precepts which we try to follow in our public affairs or- 
ganization of the Department of Defense. There is, of course, always 
opportunity to improve and we will continue to seek to do so. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, Mr. Smart, have you any ‘questions you desire to ask the Sec- 
retary ‘ 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 
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The CHatrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Secretary, what organization for public informa- 
tion do you visualize in the Department of Defense, assuming the 
passage of the pending bill ? 

Secretary Snyper. The language of the pending bill will not affect 
the specific plans for changing the organization in my office, Mr. 
Smart. We have our plans which are proceeding. It will have an 
effect on the operation of the office, but not on the structure of it. 

Mr. Smart. With or without the passage of a bill, you do plan a 
reorganization, do you not, of the public affairs business ? 

Seer etary Snyper. We do, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Are you planning to increase the number of civilian 
employees in the Public Affairs Branch of the Department of Defense ? 

Secretary Snyper. There will be a small increase in the number of 
civilian employees. Most of the increase will come from the transfer 
of personnel now in the military departments performing those funce- 
tions. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you have a maximum figure in mind as to the num- 
ber that would be transferred ? 

Secretary Snyper. Those figures are being very carefully developed, 
Mr. Smart. I haven’t the maximum figure in mind. It will be : 
lower figure than the combined oper ating forces of the four military 
services under the OPA. 

Mr. Smarr. What is that combined figure? 

Secretary Snyper. It is approximately 450. 

Mr. Smarr. 450. That includes the three military departments, 
plus your office 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. And of that number, what is the total number in your 
office; did you say ? 

Secretary Snyper. One hundred and four at this time, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Plus the Office of Declassification Policies, an addi- 
tional 16? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Or an overall grand total of 120 people. 

Secretary Snyper. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Have you alre: ady initiated steps to secure additional 
employees ? 

Secretary Snyper. We have initiated 

Mr. Gavin. I didn’t hear your question, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Have you already initiated steps to procure additional 
employees ? 

Secretary SNypDER. From outside the Department, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. From anyplace, inside or out. 

Secretary Snyper. We have initiated steps to get the best available 
people from the military services; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Is that gong to be a 1-for-1 basis? 

Secretary SNYDER. | don’t believe I understand that. 

Mr. Smarr. If you transfer 1 person from the comparable office in 
the Department of the Army to your office, does that mean there will 
be a net reduction of 1 in the Department of the Army? 

Secretary Snyper. As I visualize it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Can you give any maximum figure as to the total mili- 
tary and civilians that you intend to transfer from the military de- 
partments? 
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Secretary Snyper. The determination of the numbers, Mr. Smart, 
will depend upon the study we are making now, and it will be done 
by direction of the Secretary of Defense. I haven’t consulted with 
him on the ultimate size of my office. 

Mr. Smart. In each of the military departments today, they conduct 
their own security review ; do they not ? 

Secretary SNYDER. They each have a security review staff; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Do you plan to transfer those staffs to your office ? 

Secretary Snyper. The security review personnel of the three mili- 
tary departments will be consolidated in my office. 

Mr. Smarr. How many are involved in that ? 

Secretary Snyper. There are approximately 12 people in the 3 de- 
partments who will be transferred to my office. 

Mr. Smarr. Does the new plan which you envisage for your office 
extend direct control of public information by the Department of De- 
fense beyond the seat of government here in Washington? In other 
words, do you anticipate establishing branch offices outside of Wash- 
ington ? 

ais Snyper. There are branch offices today in New York and 
Los Angeles, manned by representatives of the three departments. 
These will be reduced in size considerably, and they will be conducted 
as unified branches of, the Department of Defense, still utilizing mili- 
tary personnel. 

Mr. Smarr. They would, at that point, become an adjunct of your 
office, rather than an adjunct of the military service ? 

Secretary Snyper. That is correct, sir, pending a determination 
after we have studied their necessity as to whether they should be 
continued at all. 

Mr. Smart. Recognizing that your function is to provide the Con- 
gress and the public the best information available, would you outline 
to the committee what you deem to be the advantage from the con- 
solidation of this type of activity in your office? 

Secretary Snyper. Mr. Smart, the gentlemen who operate the Mili- 
tary Public Affairs offices now, of the four services, are fine men. 
They are operating now in a more or less loose confederation of offices, 
and with a great deal of autonomy, particularly since they have these 
large staffs which do their own planning. We have a comparatively 
small staff, compared to their total manpower. They do their uni- 
lateral planning for news developments and for relationships with 
public organizations, for participation in public events around the 
country and at the seat of government. 

The principal advantage will be in the joint planning which we 
envisage, by the establishment of a planning office in the Office of 
Public Affairs. 

The Chiefs of Information, for whom I have the highest respect as 
military officers and whose zeal and loyalty to their services is of a very 
high degree, will be brought into my office on a much more frequent, a 
much more significant basis than they have been in the past, much on 
the order of the Joint Chiefs. They will serve as advisers. They 
will consult with one another on their plans for the future, their long- 

range plans, the way we envisage it, and the way we have ‘discussed it 
with the Chiefs of Information. One effect of comparing plans, of 
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discussing these plans jointly, will be to reduce the competition which 
now exists among the services. 

Mr. Smarr. I understand that you have created an ad hoc com- 
mittee with a representative from each of the three services, with Mr. 
Chauncey Robbins as the chairman of that group, to consider the 
implementation of the new plan that you have discussed. That is 
correct, sir ¢ 

Secretary Snyper. That is correct. These representatives of the 
services were picked by the Chiefs of Information of the services to do 
this work. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, do the military departments—have they sub- 
mitted any recommendations to you with reference to this new organ- 
ization ? ‘ 

Secretary Snyper. They have made a number of recommendations 
to me—not in terms of specific numbers of personnel but as to how the 
office should function. 

Mr. Smart. Have any of the specific services objected to this pro- 
posed diminution of their present authority in this field of dissemi- 
nating news ? 

Secretary Snyper. They have not objected to me; no, sir. 

Mr. Smart. In the consideraiton of your plan, have you sought the 
views of the new media ? 

Secretary Snyper. I[ have discussed our general plans with a consid- 
erable number of the Pentagon press; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. The Pentagon press: I take it by that you mean the 
representatives of newspapers who happen to operate through the 
Pentagon ¢ 

Secretary Snyper. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Has the total plan which you envisaged been before the 
ad hoc committee for consideration ¢ 

Secretary Snyper. No, sir; it has not. 

Mr. Smart. Is there any reason why it should not be? 

Secretary Snyper. This ad hoc committee was set up to make a de- 
tailed man-by-man study of the personnel reported to us only by 
numbers, to determine just what they do, what their backgrounds are, 
and the objective being to bring into our combined operations the very 
best people they have. 

Mr. Smarr. What is the current limitation upon the expenditure of 
funds for public information purposes imposed by the Congress? Is 
that $3 million ? 

Secretary Snyper. It is, sir. 

Mr. Smart. How much of this is allocated to the Department of 
Defense Public Affairs Branch? Is that $865,000. 

Secretary Snyper. That is, there is a specific limitation on civilian 
employment of $450,000. The additional military personnel assigned 
by the services to w ork with our civilians brings it to approximately 
that figure. 

Mr. Smart. In that event, that would leave the services $711,666, as 
I understand it. 

Secretary Snyper. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. So that your office, in fact, has a greater allocation of 
funds for this purpose than do any of the respective services ? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gavin. At that point, how do they arrive at the appropriation 
of the budget setup for the respective services? You break down $3 
million—you say $865,000 goes to public affairs. Now, for the other 
three services, how is that money allocated to them ? 

Mr. Smart. I am sorry; I don’t have the details of that, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I thought maybe the Secretary could give us some idea 
of how they arrive at that appropriation. 

Mr. Smart. Do you know how they divide the remainder as between 
the three services—what is the formula ? 

Secretary Snyper. Iam afraid I do not,sir. This has been a process 
that has been going on for 7 or 8 years. The Comptroller’s Office 
works that out with the Appropriations Committee. It is approxi- 
mately equal—the Army, Navy, and Air Force having an equal share 
of the appropriation. 

Mr. Smart. Inasmuch as the total number of people in your office is 
going to expand, it will necessarily mean that there will bea greater 
share in the future than at present. allocated to your office and a cor- 
respondingly lesser amount to other respective services; is that not so? 

Secretary Snyper. I would like to answer that in this way, sir: 
The functions we perform are performed—the news functions and 
the security review functions pincipally—are performed through mili- 
tary desks, which are comprised mostly of military men from the 
services, the Army, Navy, and Air Force desks in our Public Informa- 
tion Division, and comparable desks in security review. They are 
branches, in effect, of their particular services working in the Office 
of Public Affairs. "We or iginate very little in the way of news. What 
they handle is material and problems and projects coming from the 
services. 

Mr. Smarr. Assuming the implementation of your plan, will all 
future communications with news media be through your department? 

Secretary Snyper. By that do you mean press releases 

Mr. Smarr. What? 

Secretary Snyper. Formal press releases, sir? 

Mr. Smart. The representatives of the press who today have of- 
fices in the Pentagon ? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. After your plan is implemented, will they go to the 
respective services for information, or will you be the source of 
information ¢ 

Secretary Snyper. The way it operates, Mr. Smart, today, is that 
if a service has an announcement to make, such as an Army contract, 
or selective service allocation, the announcement is put out through 
our office today. We are, under existing directives, the sole agency 
at the seat of Government for this purpose. If a reporter wishes to 
submit a query, he may do it through our office, or he may call Gen- 

eral so-and-so directly, if he wishes to. 

The proc edure will be virtually the same as it has been. 

Mr, Smart. The procedure will be the same, but as I understand 
the operation of your plan, in the future operations in the field of 
news, which are today conducted in the several services, will be con- 
ducted in your office, to the exclusion of the services ? 

Secretary Snyper. Well, the newspaperman who wishes to go to 
the Chief of Information of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, may do 
so—he will do so. If he wishes an appointment with the chief of 
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research of 1 of the 3 services, he will go to us or he will go direct 
to that man’s office for access to him. 

Mr. Smart. Do you consider that the establishment of this new 
organization in your office will expedite or will impede the flow of 
news ¢ 

Secretary Snyper. I believe it will expedite it. I would like to 

explain why. 

If, today, a reporter wishes to find out how many dollars worth 
of something the Army is buying in Chicago, he puts the query into 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense—and we e get 1,000 of these a 
week, largely by telephone—it goes from the Army desk in our 
office to the Army Information Office e, and they route it to the Quar- 
termaster, or w hatever procurement office it might be. 

The proposal is that we eliminate that intermediate step. The 
Army people, working on the Army desk in our office, will go directly 
to the source of information. 

Mr. Smarr. You have already stated that you are going to pull into 
your office all security review ¢ 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir; with the support of the representa- 
tives of the three services, I can inform you. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. Now, let me ask you if in the Department of 
Defense you use policy as well as sec urity as a basis for determining 
whether information will be released ? 

Secretary Snyper. We have specific directives, Mr. Smart, which 

say that we shall review from a security standpoint anything that 
we are preparing for release, and which also say that speeches, press 
releases, and other information originated within the Department, or 
similar material which may be submitted by other executive agencies 
of the Government, will be reviewed for conflict with established 
policies or programs of the Department of Defense or of the Na- 
tional Government. 

Mr. Smarr. Then, you would feel justified in withholding infor- 
mation from the public on the basis of policy as well as security 
information ? 

Secretary Snyper. If a release or a statement is submitted which 
contains errors in fact, or in which there is a statement which is con- 
trary to known and established programs of the Government, this is 
considered to be a policy conflict, under the terms of this directive, 
and the author of this statement has this conflict pointed out to him 
and he is asked to correct it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. In fact, that. is actually censorship on the basis of 
policy, rather than a protec tion of security information, is it not? 

Secretary Snyper. You may call it censorship. It is review for 
conflict. 

Mr. Smarr. Can you tell me at the present time how much time is 
ee in your office to obtain clearance for security matters? 

Secretary Snyper. I don’t believe I understand that question, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. What is the time required at present for the Depart- 
ment of Defense to review material which has been cleared for security 
by the military departments? Once a military department has 
cleared it for security and it comes to your office, then what is the 
procedure ? 

Secretary Snyper. If a document ora proposed statement is cleared 
for security by the desk in the military office, it still is required, under 
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the terms of our governing directives, to go to the respective technical 
authorities in our r office, as well as in other offices. 

For example, what the Air Force security review man may consider 
to be free of security, the Navy or the Army security review man may 
ae with, as may the research and engineering people in the 

Jepartment of Defense. 

Mr. Smarr. I am advised that there was information withheld con- 
cerning the Vanguard satellite project, even though that had been 
announced as an unclassified scientific project connected with the 
International Geophysical Year; is that right? And if it is, under 
what basis was that information withheld ¢ 

Secretary Snyper. The original announcement in June of 1955, 
which declared the intention of this Government to launch a satellite, 
stated that the scientific aspects of it would be nonclassified, and that 
the scientific findings and plans would be made public to the world, 
to the scientists of the world. However, the same announcement 
stated that military propulsion was to be used, that the rocketry would 
not be in the nonclassified category. So it was never declared to be a 
completely scientific nonclassified item of hardware. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, could Mr. Smart permit me at this 
point to interject this short question ? 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Certainly. 

Mr. Brcxer. It doesn’t deal right on this specific thing. 

But, Mr. Snyder, I have known for a great many years, and I have 
been wanting for a long time to ask him publicly to give an answer 
to this question, because he was accused of doing a certain thing last 
December. Two Navy witnesses—Garrison Norton and Admiral 
Bennett—appeared and testified under oath before the Johnson com- 
mittee, that you overruled the Navy in the matter of the publicity to 
the V anguard firing on December 6 and ordered publicity over their 
protests; is that correct, Mur ray ? 

Secretary Snyper. Well, Mr. Becker, that testimony was given, and 
it is unfortunate, in that an Assistant Secretary of the Navy and that 
the Chief of Research and Development of the Navy so testified, 
giving the impression of arbitrary action on the part of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Gavin. Where did they testify ’ 

Secretary Snyper. They testified before the Senate Preparedness 
Committee, chairmaned by Mr. Johnson. Subsequent to their testi- 
mony, Mr. Norton wrote to the committee, and so did Admiral Ben- 
nett, withdrawing these charges. 

Mr. Brecker. I didn’t see that. 

Secretary Snyper. This was never published in any newspaper that 
I know of. [ Laughter. | 

(Referring to Printed Hearings of Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee, Committee on Armed Serv ices, pp. 699, 704, and 707). 

Because the thing wasn’t published until a couple of months later. 
Mr. Norton wrote—he asked that this footnote be inserted, for the 
purpose of indicating that his answer at the point you refer red to was 
intended by him to relate to the discussion of missiles programs, rather 
than the Vanguard launching. Mr. Norton said he did not intend to 
imply that he ‘had, prior to December 6, 1957, expressed to Mr. Snyder 
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personally his own feelings about advance public ity in connection with 
the Vanguard launching. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman 

Secretary Snyper. Excuse me, may I just quote what Admiral 
Bennett said ? 

Mr. Becker. Go ahead. 

Secretary Snyper. Because he charged in this sworn testimony 
that I had received a communication from the Secretary of the Navy 

rior to the launching and urging that no publicity be given to it. He 
said that he expressed regret that his testimony may “have led to an 
incorrect conclusion that 1 had overruled the Secretary of the Navy, 
because he since learned that I hadn’t received the letter prior to the 
firing, nor any other advice from the Navy along those lines. 

Mr. Becker. I am glad I have been giv 
to give you the opportunity to make that statement, Mr. Snyder. I 
would rather call you Murray. Because you have been one of the best 
newspapermen I have known in the State of New York. You had 
a great record on a great paper in New York. I was rather surprised 
that you would have taken such precipitous action to eteerete the 
Secretary of the Navy at that time. 

Thank you very much for your answer. 

Sec retary Snyper. Thank you, Mr. Becker. 

The Cuamman. Proceed, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. Does your Department, Mr. Secretary, determine 
whether or not information is timely, even though unclassified, and 
decide for or against its release on that basis? 

Secretary Snyper. Mr. Smart, we don’t operate in an ivory tower. 
I operate under delegated authority from the Secretary of Defense, 
of course. But where there is a question of the timeliness or the 
security impact of a statement, or anything else, concerning our highly 
important missile programs or satellite programs, I consult with the 
Secretary of Defense, the Deputy Secretary, the Chief of Guided 
Missiles, the ARPA people. 

I don’t make decisions in my own little room concerning timeli- 
ness 

Mr. Smart. But the answer is “yes,” that information may be with- 
held on the basis of timeliness ? 

Secretary Snyper. You asked if I did it, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Does the Department of Defense do it ? 

Secretary Snyper. The Department of Defense has a responsibility 
to determine that announcements concerning missiles do not give an 
impression which may be misleading to the public concerning the 
availability or the nearness to operational capability of a missile. So 
they do determine whether the public should be told “We've got some- 
thing” until we have it. 

Mr. Smart. Then the obvious conclusion is that the Department of 
Defense is better able to judge that than the representatives of the 
press and the public as to whether it is in fact timely ? 

Secretary Snyper. I think we are talking about two different things, 
Mr. Smart. I think you are referring to the possibility that a service 
wishes to announce something earlier than the technical people in the 
Department of Defense say it should be announced. 

Mr. Smarr. That is a good example. 
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Secretary Snyper. Whether it is in competition with another serv- 
ice or not. 

Mr. Smarr. That isa good example. 

Secretary Snyper. And the people in the Department of Defense 
operate on the basis that they are not in competition with anyone, with 
the possible exception of the Russians, and that we just try to see that 
the news is not out ahead of the production lines. 

Mr. Smarr. With the removal of the public-information functions, 
including security review, from the military departments, how will 
guidance to military field commanders be furnished on the release of 
information ? 

Secretary Snyper. The military field commanders, such—I would 
like to cite commanders like Admiral Stump, in the Pacific, and others, 
who have tremendous backgrounds. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Secretary Snyper. They are their own judges in matters of security. 
They have full responsibility in their areas. They don’t—except per- 
haps on very rare occasions—consult on security matters with either 
their service headquarters or the Department of Defense in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Rivers. At this point, Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Smart! 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. In the merger of these respective military departments, 
Public Information Offices, and they fuse into Mr. Snyder’s office 
under this proposal—in response to Mr. Smart, he said the same 
thing would happen in, I think he said, New York. 

Secretary Snyper. And Los Angeles. 

Mr. Rivers. And Los Angeles? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. My inquiry is how would it go in a place like Norfolk, 
Va., or some other large concentration of milité iry, of various depart- 
ments—how would the public information be set up in a larger area 
like that? 

Secretary Snyper. The Los Angeles and New York offices are not 
field installations. They are information offices which have been 
set up to deal with motion-picture industry and newspapers in those 
areas. They do not serve as information units for the local field 
installations. The field installations have their own information 
people and the information director, say, or the public information 
man at Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio will still take his guidance 
from his camp commander and he will take his guidance from the 
Army Chief of Information, as he does today. 

Mr. Rivers. Just the same way as it is today. 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. are In all the military. 

Secretary Snyper. The policy guidance will come from the De- 
partment of Defense—th: it is, the general policies on which the serv- 
ice regulations are based. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Snyper. They write regulations which carry out the 
intent of the Secretary’s polici les. 

Mr. Rivers. The same as it is today. 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir, exactly. 
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The CaatrMan. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Then since both policy and security are to be deter- 
mined in your office, the effect then will be that the entire system for 
the release of information to the public throughout the military 
commands will be under the centralized, direct ‘control of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs, is that a correct statement, sir? 

Secretary Snyper. There will be very slight distinction in the 
future from the situation today, Mr. Smart. “The distinction might 
be that if a unified command does not, through the effect of the pro- 
posed legislation, report to one of the military services for purposes 
of guidance, its public information man or its commander might con- 
sult directly with the Department of Defense for guidance. 

Mr. Smarr. The military personnel assigned to your office or to one 
of the branch offices in New York or Los Angeles will be graded as 
to efficiency and their fitness reports by your office ? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir; they will be. 

Mr. Smarr. Then if an officer so employed from one of the services 
should feel that a piece of unclassified information should be released 
and that information should be withheld from the public by the 
Department of Defense, is that officer in the position of opposing the 
person who will write his efficiency rating or fitness report? 

Secretary Snyper. The situation today is, Mr. Smart, that if the 
Secretary of one of the services wishes to make an announcement and 
there arises a question of security, it goes through the regular chan- 
nels. The criteria for security are fairly clear. If there is a question 
and it requires debate, it will be debated. No one man makes the 
decision on what is security and what is not—what is security infor- 
mation. If there is every es it goes to a higher authority. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, now, the Sec retary of Defense has already di- 
rected that all efficiency or fitness reports written by civilians in the 
Department of Defense concerning military personnel must be given 
the same weight as reports written by their military superiors. That 
is true, is it not ? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. So that if an officer while serving in your office or one of 
your branch offices should express serious disagr eement, perhaps on a 
security matter, and should thereby receive an adverse efliciency report, 
it could have a most serious effect upon his military career, could it not ? 

Secretary Snyder. I can’t conceive of any security dispute at a level 
lower than that of, say, the major general in charge of research and 
development of one of the services, that would ever become a serious 
dispute, because these things are threshed out by the people with great- 
est competence. 

Mr. Smarr. One final question. What, if anything, in this field in 
which you will operate, will be left in the military departments? 

Secretary Snyper. Of course, the Chief of Information and such 
staff as he requires to perform the services that may be asked of them 
by the service Secretary and the Chief of Staff and providing guidance 
and assistance to the field installations of the services throughou: the 
world. 

Mr. Smart. Will they have an independence of action, apart from 
your office ? 

Secretary Snyper. Of course. 
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Mr. Smart. So that at Fort Bragg, N. C., which is strictly an Army 
installation, if there is something of public information which is 
strictly of interest only to the Army, would they have the right to 
act unilaterally in the release of public information of an unclassified 
or declassified nature, without consulting your office? 

Secretary Snyper. As they do today, within the prescribed direc- 
tives of the Army. 

Mr. Smarr. And the policy enunciated by the Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary Snyper. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. That is all, Mr. Snyder. 

The Cuarrman. I will say to you, Mr. Smart, you asked every ques- 
tion that I could think of and a great many more than I had in mind. 
So I have no questions to ask you, “Mr. Snyder. 

Are there any members of the committee that want to address a 
question ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin is recognized. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to compliment you, Mr. Snyder, on a very fine 
and able presentation. It is factual and a sincere presentation of the 
situation as you see it. 

Secretary Snyper. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I do note that you feel that there is room for improve- 
ment. 

You say: 

However, more improvement is necessary. We still encounter difficulties in 
meeting the public’s requirements. Unnecessary and costly triplification, and 
even quadruplication in many respects creates an impression in both the general 
public and the Congress of serious lack of control, confusion, delay, and of 
injurious competitive publicity efforts between individual military services. 

Well said, my friend. 

Then you go on and say: 

However, I should like to emphasize to your committee that our objectives are 
to bring the information chiefs of the military departments into a closer planning 
and operating relationship on a day-to-day basis with each other and with the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense than they have ever been previously, to elimi- 
nate useless duplication; to simplify the channels of information between the 
source and the public or media; and, overall,-to assure that there be a more 
efficient and orderly public-affairs operation on behalf of the entire Department 
of Defense, including the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

That is a real job you have before you. And evidently you are 
planning a very comprehensive plan of reorganization of the Depart- 
ment; is that right? 

Secretary Snyper. We are trying to improve the organization, sir. 
But the word “plan” is important, because we are trying to do a better 
job of planning on behalf of all of the services. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, now, there is one part here—“objectives are to 
bring the information Chiefs.” You say the information Chiefs in 
the 3 branches of the services e they what you refer to as mili- 
tary desks that are in the 3 departments now ¢ 

Secretary Snyper. Each military Chief of Information has several 
areas of responsibility under him, including a news desk. Then they 
have—— 

Mr. Gavin. They are now in the respective departments; is that 
right? 





Secretary Snyper. That is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. These military desks. Now, what do you intend to do 
about that? Do you intend to bring those into your overall organiza- 
tion ¢ 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir. We have comparable desks, you see 
duplicates of the service desks. They will be merged, with fewer 
people. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

Secretary Snyper. But they will be merged. 

Mr. Gavry. You are going to eliminate and simplify the whole 
structure / 

Secretary Snyper. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. You are going to have a better clearing house now than 
you have ever had before when you simplify this whole structure ? 

Secretary Snyper. That is our objective and I believe we will 
succeed the way we are working at it now, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And do you feel that these three military desks that 
have been referred to are going to give you that kind of cooperation 
and support to develop a better technique than we have had in the 
past ? 

Secretary Snyper. The Chiefs of Information who have consulted 
with me indicate that they are willing to give it all they have and to 
support this plan as we have begun to outline it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Now in event you don’t get that kind of cooperation 
from the services, what are you going to do about that ? 

Secretary Snyper. I believe we will get it because we are asking for 
goodmen. Weare bringing the Chiefs into consultation with us. We 
will have an opportunity to discuss these things as it develops. It 
won't happen overnight. It will take several months for a full-fledged 
reorganization. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, in the matter of appropriations, may I ask you, 
Mr. Secretary, will the appropriation requests be made of ‘Congress on 
a basis for public affairs or is it going to be made on the basis of 
public affairs with allocation to the three branches of the service? 

Secretary Snyper. There will, of course, have to be allocation to the 
three branches of the services for the staffs that will remain with each 
service. 

Mr. Gavry. Yes, but the amount should be considerably less in view 
of the fact that you are going to coordinate it now. The bulk of the 
money I presume will go to. your Department and less to them be- 

‘ause you are bringing ‘into the overall picture in your Department 
thide military desks. There won't be such great 

Secretary Snyper. We hope to realize an overall saving, a consider- 
able overall saving. 

Mr. Gavin. You what? 

Secretary Snyper. We hope to realize a considerable overall saving 
in personnel. 

Mr. Gavin. In this simplifying process ? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. That is all. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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If there are no questions from any other members, we will take a 
recess until Monday morning. Thank you, Mr. Smart. Thank you, 
Mr. Secretary. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Monday, May 12, 1958.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, May 12, 1958. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The CuarrmMan. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on the reorganization of the 
Department of Defense, the committee sitting in its capacity author- 
ized by House Resolution No. 67. Therefore, I will respectfully 
request the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. Mansfield D. Sprague, 
to stand and receive the oath. 

The evidence you shall give the Armed Services Committee on its 
inquiry in regard to the reorganization of the Department of Defense 
shall be the ‘truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God ¢ ‘ 

Secretary Sprague. So help me God. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, if you have a prepared statement, 
the committee will be glad to receive it. 

And I trust the members of the committee will accord him the privi- 
lege of making his statement without interruption. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Sprague. Mr. Chairman, before reading this statement, 
I would like to thank you very much for your kindness and consider- 
ation in permitting me to appear before this committee in response to 
a telephone call which I made to you from Copenhagen last Thursday. 

I appreciate very much your willingness to postpone the date for 
our testimony until this morning. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to have 
this opportunity to appear before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. At the conclusion of this statement I will be glad to answer 
questions. 

I first came to the Department of Defense as General Counsel in 
October 1955, and served in that capacity until February 1957 when 
I was appointed to my present position as Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs. 

At the outset, I would like to say that I am generally familiar with 
the President’s proposals for reorganization “of the Department of 
Defense. I support them. The streamlining of channels for mili- 
tary operations, the strengthening of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the modest flexibility which the Secret: iry of Defense would possess 
in allocating defense resources would contribute significantly to the 
improvement of our military posture and, in so doing, to effective 
United States participation in the worldwide collective security 
system. 

The Secretary of Defense has enormous responsibilities in inter- 
national affairs. The worldwide nature of our defense interests is 
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embodied in the collective defense system on which United States 
security is so largely dependent. Under this system the United States 
is alined with most of the nations of the free world through such 
organizations as NATO, SEATO, and the Rio Pact and the Bagdad 
Pact, and with certain individual countries with which we have bi- 
lateral defense agreements. 

As a part of ‘this mutual defense system the United States has 
developed a worldwide network of more than 250 overseas military 
installations which are essential for the forward deployment = 
support of our military forces. 

In furtherance of this mutual defense effort, the United States 
provides military assistance to more than 40 countries, at an annual 
expenditure of approximately $2.2 billion. The impact of the United 
States military effort and the military assistance program on the 
conduct. of foreign affairs is unique in American history. Both not 
only contribute to the deterrent to general and limited war, but are 
also essential elements in the cold war struggle with the Sino-Soviet 
bloe. 

In order to provide the necessary defense contribution to foreign- 
policy development and direction, the Secretary of Defense, subject 
to his overall guidance, has designated the Assistant Secret ary of 
Defense (ISA) as his agent in this field. Essentially this involves 
marshaling the resources of the Defense Department in support of 
the collective defense system and in contributing to the successful 
prosecution of the cold war. No other agency of the Department 
of Defense represents the Secretary of Defense in establishing au- 
thoritative Defense positions in the international field. In carrying 
out this function, ISA provides the focal point in the Secretary's 
office for development of defense positions based on the advice of all 
of its affected elements, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
military departments. 

ISA performs three principal functions. 

The first relates to Defense participation in the National Security 
Council. As you know, the principal elements of the National Se- 
curity Council structure are the Council itself, presided over by the 
President; the Planning Board, which prepares recommended United 
States national policy positions on all matters on the agenda of the 
Council; and the Operations Coordinating Board, chaired by the 
Under Secretary of State, which monitors the implementation of 
policy deci isions emanating from the Council. 

With respect to each of these elements of the National Security 
Council structure, ISA provides the focus through which the affected 
elements of the Department of Defense make their views known and 
from which a single Defense position is developed. 

The Secretary of Defense, of course, is a statutory member of os 
National Security Council. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is the statutory military adviser to the Council. The Secretary 
of Defense looks to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) for 
recommended defense (as distinguished from purely military) posi- 
oe on National Security Council matters. These positions are 

ached after thorough consideration of the advice of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the military departments. 
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The Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) has been designated by 
the President as the Defense member of the Planning Board, of 
which the State, Defense and Treasury Departments’ representativ es 
are all Presidential appointees. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are also 
represented on the Planning Board through a military adviser 

With respect to the Operations Coordinating Board, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense is the designated Defense member. However, 
the Assistant Secret: iry of Defense (ISA) attends these meetings as 
alternate Defense member and prepares Defense positions on all miit- 
ters under consideration. This follows logically from the fact that 
he is on the Planning Board and his office conducts the National Secu- 
rity Council policy planning work for the Secretary of Defense. 

As a second principal function, ISA represents the Secretary of 
Defense in establishing Defense positions and guidance on politico- 
military affairs, that is, all policy questions arising from Defense ac- 
tivities affecting the conduct and formulation of United States for- 
eign policy, and dev elopments in foreign affairs having an impact on 
the Secretary of Defense’s direction of the Department. 

In this capacity, ISA acts for the Secretary of Defense with re- 
spect to such matters as: 

United States participation in joint defense efforts worldwide, in- 
cluding such military pact organizations as NATO, SEATO, the 
Baghdad Pact, and the Organization of American States. 

Negotiations i involving the United States and foreign governments 
concerning our forces overseas, including status-of- forces arr: ange- 
ments and overseas base rights. 

Preparations for meetings with foreign defense officials at minis- 
terial level which seek resolution of problems of joint defense inter- 
est, and participation in such meetings often as spokesman for the 
Department of Defense. 

Preparation of Defense positions in connection with all matters re- 
lating to disarmament, United Nations affairs, and negotiations with 

Russia and Communist China. 

In performing its functions in the field of politico-military af- 
fairs, ISA again serves as the central point for the formulation of 
Defense policy. The advice and guidance of each of the appropriate 
elements of Defense is indispensable to the effective development of 
a single Defense position. 

In carrying out these duties, ISA serves as the point of contact 
with the Department of State. This involves almost daily consulta- 
tions with senior officials of the Department of State by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (ISA), as well as extensive liaison between 
staff elements. In this manner ISA ensures that the Department of 
State in developing foreign policy gives sufficient consideration to 
Defense interests, and conv versely that “Defense activities are consistent 
with United States foreign policy. In carrying out the functions out- 
lined above, as well as in the high level negotiations of national posi- 
tions with the State Department, the effectiveness of Defense par- 
ticipation is enhanced by having the work performed by a Presiden- 
tial appointee. 

In addition to such politico-military matters, the Secretary of De- 
fense is responsible for establishing Defense policy on matters af- 
fecting foreign economic policy. He has delegated his authority in 
this area to ISA. This includes participation “by the Assistant Sec- 
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retary of Defense (ISA) on the President’s Council on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy; Defense participation in the formulation of national 
policy with ‘respect to trade matters; and the furnishing of Defense 
positions on such matters as international strategic trade controls 
which are aimed at preventing the shipment of war r materials to Iron 
Curtain countries. 

A third principal function of the Office of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (ISA) relates to the military assistance program. Pursuant 
to mutual security legislation and E xecutive order, responsibility for 
this program resides in the Secret tary of Defense. By directive, the 
Secretary of Defense has, subject to his policy direction, assigned 
responsibility for directing and supervising the military assistance 
program to the Assistant See retary of Defense (ISA). Accordingly, 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) administers all military 
assistance matters for the Secretary of Defense. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, with whom ISA works very closely, 
provide military guidance and recommend allied str ategic force ob- 
jectives for United States guidance. ISA, working in close coopera- 
tion with the State Department and the unified commands, develops 
programing guidance for the Military Assistance Advisory Groups 
in the field. The MAAG’s then prepare suggested individual country 
requirements which are submitted to IS A after regional review by 
the unified commands. 

Next follows the development of a fiscal year program which is 
submitted to the Congress by the President after coordination 
throughout the Department of Defense and with all other executive 
agencies concerned, including the Department of State which has 
primary responsibility for coordination of the mutual security pro- 
gram as a whole. 

ISA then has the responsibility of accounting > the expenditure 
of prior year funds and justifying the next year’s program to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, the Senate Mereion Relations 
Committee and the Appropriations Committees of both bodies. 

After Congress has authorized a military assistance program and 
the money has been appropriated, it is implemented by the issuance 
of requests to the three military departments for shipment of items 
of military equipment to the countries concerned. The military de- 
partments also Firnish training to allied forces under the program 
as well as administrative support to the MAAG’s. 

As you know, military assistance ee lations are made to the 
President and are then allocated to the Secretary of Defense. They 
do not form a part of the Defense Department budget. 

Assignment of primary responsibility for the “military assistance 
program to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) most effectively 
ensures that planning and implementation of the program will be 
consistent with and in furtherance of national security objectives. 
As agent for the foreign affairs responsibilities of the Secretary of 
Defense, ISA provides | the most logical and efficient element for the 
management responsibility. Assignment of the primary responsi- 
bility 1 for the military assistance program to ISA also fills the manda- 
tory need for an integrated presentation to the Committees of 
Congress. 

In summary, the functions of ISA contribute to effective action by 
the Secretary of Defense in the National Security Council, its constit- 
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uent bodies and in regional organizations engaged in maintaining 
free world security; in carrying out the Secretary” s statutory respon- 
sibilities for the military assistance program ; and in the conduct of 
other Department of Defense operations bearing on United States 
foreign relations. Duplication of effort and of personnel in the De- 
partment of Defense is prevented through ISA’s development, coor- 
dination and implementation of unified ‘defense policies for the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Each of the three major functions of the Secretary of Defense 
assigned to ISA are mutually supporting. This enables utilization 
of the same personnel in all three of these complementary fields. 
Civilian direction of the functions of ISA is important for it means 
that, in the national security policy area, and in international affairs, 
there is a clear line of civilian responsibility. 

The President’s reorganization proposals underscore the need for 
unity in the management of the interests of the Defense Department. 
The ISA organization in its sphere meets this requirement now. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

The members of the committee can understand from your statement 
that your office is one of great responsibility. 

Mr. Smart, have you any questions to ask the Secretary ? 

Mr. Smarr. Justa few, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Secretary, the Office of International Security 
Affairs, as I recall, came into being after the passage of Reorganiza- 
tion Act No. 6, in 1953 ; is that correct, sir? 

Secretary Spracue. That is not correct, sir. 

Mr. Smart. When did it? 

Secretary Sprague. When the National Security Act of 1947 was 
passed, Mr. Forrestal had 3 special assistants, 1 of whom was a special 
assistant for international security affairs. 

Subsequently and prior to the reorganization plan of 1953, I believe 
it was in January or February of 1953, one of the assistant secretary- 
ships—I think it was for legislative and public affairs—became va ant, 
that assistant secre taryship was assigned to international security 
affairs. 

So actually there was an assistant secretary for international secu- 
rity affairs prior to the addition of six new assistant secretaryships in 
the reorganization plan of 1953. 

Mr. Smarr. Is my memory correct that the late Frank Nash was 
the first so appointed ¢ 

Secretary SpracuE. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. When the Office became an assistant secretaryship, the 
late Frank Nash was the initial appointee to that assistant secretary- 
ship ? 

Secretary Sprague. That is correct. He had been a special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Defense in this area. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Do you have any record as to the number of personnel in his office? 

Secretary SpracueE. Yes, sir. I can give you a list of the onboard 
personnel, commencing with the end of each calendar year starting 
with 1950: 

Seventy-eight in December 1950. 
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Mr. Smarr. That is total military and civilian ? 

Secretary Spracue. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. And does that also include the overseas elements of the 
otlice ¢ 

Secretary Sprague. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. All right. 

Secretary SpRAGUE. 1951, 99; 1952, 285; 1953, 229; 1954, 223; 

1955, 274; 1956, 303, 1957, 292, Full strength today, 294 

Our strength will go down to 282 people as of July 1, 1958. 

Mr. Smart. I would like to reconcile two different figures that I 
have, Mr. Secretary. 

From your organizational chart I get the figure 239. 

Secretary Sprague. I think that is probably exclusive of the office 
in Paris. 

Mr. Smarr. That was my next point. 

The other submission which I have showing the total personnel 
in all offices shows your office, 294 military and civilian, and as I 
say, the chart shows 239. What accounts for the difference in those 
two figures ¢ 

Secretary Spracur. The Paris office of the defense representative 
to the United States regional organization, which has a total 
strength of 49. 

Mr. Smarr. Forty-nine in the Paris office ? 

Secretary Sprague. Yes, sir; 294 is total actual Pentagon and Paris 
strength ; 239 is Pentagon authorization; 49 is Paris ac tual. 

Mr. Smarr. Are there any other personnel in your office sta- 
tioned overseas ? 

Secretary Spracue. No, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Now, following Mr. Nash, I think Mr. Gordon Gray 
succeeded him ? 

Secretary Sprague. Mr. Struve Hensel, si 

Mr. Smarr. Struve Hensel ? 

Secretary Spracue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Then Gordon Gray succeeded Struve Hensel ? 

Secretary Spracur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And then you succeeded Mr. Gordon Gray ? 

Secretary Spracun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And you have been in this office for how long? 

Secretary Sprague. Since February 1957, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Febr uary of 1957. So that you have been in now about 
15 or 16 months? 

Secretary Sprague. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. Can you tell me to what extent did the military depart- 
ments perform any of the functions now performed by your office? 

Secretary Sprague. In the field of National Security Council Af- 
fairs and politico- military affairs, this office has performed its present 
functions for a considerable period of time, and these were not dupli- 
cated by the military departments. 

Now, while international security affairs has always had the super- 
vision and direction of the military assistance program, in its early 
days considerably more of the programing work was done by the 
three military departments than is the case today. Increasingly, over 
the last 3 to 4 years, ISA has assumed, with the approval of the Secre- 
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tary of Defense, more and more of the programing function in order 
to centralize it in one place. 

Mr. Smart. Has this resulted in the termination of any of the 
activities by the separate services ? 

Secretary Spracur. I would say that the staffs of the services which 
perform the military assistance function today are considerably 
smaller than they used to be. 

Mr. Smarr. That 

Secretary Spracur. The services, however, do perform the function 
of delivering, that is, procuring and delivering all of the equipment 
which is shipped to allied countries, and the responsibility for all of 
the training activities whch are conducted by our services for allied 
forces. 

Mr. Smart. What is your principal activity? What is the largest 
activity in your office, military assistance ? 

Secretary Spracus. In terms of numbers of personnel, military 
assistance and politico-military affairs are approximately even. 

Mr. Smarr. You have pointed out that the money for military 
assistance is appropriated directly to the President and in turn is put 
under the disposal of the Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary Spracue. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. I notice in your organizational chart that you have a 
comptroller function. 

Secretary Spracue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Would you explain that vis-a-vis the responsibility 
of Mr. McNeil? 

Secretary Spracur. The Comptroller Office, which deals with the 
budget and financial problems of the military-assistance program, 
was cut off from Mr. MecNeil’s office in 195 5, at the direction of the 
Secretary of Defense, and with the full approval of Mr. McNeil. 
This is a Comptroller Office in ISA that works very closely with 
Mr. MeNeil’s office, but since military assistance deals with an entirely 
different appropriation of the Congress than the Defense Department 
appropriations, it was felt that it would be desirable in the interest 
of efficiency to have it separately controlled in the office which handles 
the military-assistance program. 

Mr. Smart. Then the committee is to understand the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Comptroller, Mr. McNeil, has no authority over 
the appropriation of military assistance ? 

Secretary Spracue. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. How many people do you have in that comptroller 
function ? 

Secretary Spracur. Seventeen, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you have the primary responsibility within the 
Department of Defense for the negotiation of all base rights in 
foreign countries? 

Secretary Spracur. As far as the Department of Defense is con- 
cerned ; yes, sir. 

We frequently use personnel of the military services who have a 
primary interest. In other words, if we are negotiating in connec- 
tion with a base which is going to be used by the Navy, we draw on 
naval personnel to assist us. Likewise, if it is an airbase, we draw 
on people from the General Counsel’s Office or experts in the Air 
Force to assist us. 
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Mr. Smarr. Since it is historically the function of the Department 
of State to represent this Government in relations with foreign gov- 
ernments, what is the nature of your statutory authority to engage 
in the negotiation and completion of ae -base rights ! 

Secretary Spracur. We do not conduct the negotiations directly as 
the Department of Defense. We work with the State Department; 
generally a representative from our office attends, and actually helps 
to conduct the negotiations which are normally conducted ‘by the 
Ambassador—the United States Ambassador in the country con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Smart. Then the committee is to understand that the function 
of your representatives at these negotiations is to insure that the 
State Department representative will have all of the information 
necessary in order to properly enter such negotiations? 

Secretary Sprague. That, plus assurance that the positions of the 
Department of Defense are adequately represented and stated. 

Mr. Sarr. Is it proper to say that you have no executive author- 
ity in such negotiations; that that authority is vested in the State 
Department ? 

cretary Spracur. I think that is a fair statement; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cmarrman. Thank you, Mr. Smart. 

Now, let me get this clear in my mind. 

As you have a dual responsibility, what portion of your labors 
of work are in State Department fields and what portion is military ? 

Secretary Spracur. Well 

The Cuamman. What portion do you deal with the State Depart- 
ment ? 

Secretary Spracur. Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t say that any of it is 
purely military. 

The CuatrmMan. You wouldn’t what? I can’t hear, Mr. Sprague. 

Secretary Spracur. I wouldn’t say any of it is purely military. We 
are not negotiating for the Armed Forces in connection with their 
military responsibilities or duties. 

The CuairmMan. I understand that. 

Secretary Spracur. You also asked what portion of it is—I am not 
quite sure that I got the question. 

The CHarrMan. From your statement I would sum up that the 
major portion of your labor and work fall within the broad area of 
the State Department; is that correct ? 

Secretary Spracue. Well, it is in the sense that the State Depart- 
ment is the executive branch agency which has the responsibility for 
the conduct of foreign affairs. “But in dealing with cbllestive defense 
organizations such as NATO, the Baghdad Pact, and the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization, and such subjects as disarmament—all of 
these are related to matters which are of primary concern to the 
Defense Department. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s put it this way: Now, your labors fall in two 
classes. Mutual assistance is a broad term that means both economic 
aid and assistance and military assistance ¢ 

Secretary Spracur. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Which is the largest of the two? 

Secretary Spracur. Military assistance. 











The Cuatrman. Military. 

Then the decision to assign military assistance is reached by the 
Department through the State Department, carrying out the State 
Department’s policies ? 

Secretary Spracue. No, sir. I would say that the military assist- 
ance program, by and large, is designed to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to strategic force 
objectives of allied forces. 

Now, there is an element that always enters into these considera- 
tions, in which certain military assistance is undoubtedly given in fur- 
therance of the political foreign policy objectives of the United States. 
But by far the lesen part of the military assistance program is for 
purely military purposes. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let’s get it his way, so we can get the picture 
in our mind: 

Let’s assume there was some military assistance to be given to a 
country, in the first instance. Just briefly, tell what would happen 
and how it would follow that the country received the military assist- 
ance, 

Secretary Spracur. We would first negotiate, jointly with the State 
Department, a bilateral treaty or agreement covering the use of the 
equipment and containing a commitment from the foreign govern- 
ment to use that equipment only in the common defense of the free 
world. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, all of that negotiation would take place 
through the State Department channel ? 

Secretary Spracur. Primarily; yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Secretary Spracur. With Defense Department assistance. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Secretary SPRAGUE. After the treaty or executive agreement has 
been executed, we would, that is, the Defense Department would, 
designate a military assistance advisory group to go to that country 
and represent the United States there in terms of preparing a pro- 
gram for that country: This would consist of preparing recommen- 
dations as to the types of equipment which that country could best 
use for its forces. 

This military assistance advisory group, the chief of which is 
usually a two-star general, or of that rank, is designated by a military 
department, but has to be approved by the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, ISA, as ordered by the Secretary of Defense. 

After their program has been prepared, it comes through the uni- 
fied command for refinement and hence to the International Security 
Affairs Office. 

Now, this program is then reviewed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
determine that it is consistent with the strategic force objectives the 
Joint Chiefs have fixed as being the ideal forces for that country. 

When this has been done and Congress has appropriated the 
money, and the Congress has been advised that we intend to use mili- 
tary assistance for this particular country, and how much, and what 
for, we then issue orders to the appropriate military service—pur- 
chase orders, in effect—which they take and put into their procure- 
ment channels, and from that point on they procure the equipment, 
they ship it, and deliver it to the foreign country. 
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The Cuarrman, Now 

Secretary Sprague. And are reimbursed for it. 

The Cuatrman. Good. And reimbursed out of the—— 

Secretary Sprague. Out of the military assistance appropria- 
tion—— 

The CHarrMan. President’s money ? 

Secretary Sprague. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Then, strictly speaking, they take their own money 
that has been appropriated and then you reimburse them ? 

Secretary Sprague. That is correct. 

The Cnarrman. Who initiates in the first instance military assist- 
ance? Is it done by the State Department or is it done by the mili- 
tary’ Who originates it, the military assistance, to a country ? 

Secretary Spracur. I would say that initially the guidance that we 
get, that is, the executive departments get, comes from the National 
Security Council. Either the Defense Department or the State De- 
partment could suggest that a military assistance program be insti- 
tuted for a particular country. 

The Cuartrman. Then, as developed by Mr. Smart, you have a 
comptroller, and Mr. MecNeil’s office does not share in any judgment 
on your expenditures / 

Secretary Spracur. We consult with Mr. McNeil at all times. And 
I would say that we would be subject to his overall policy guidance 
with respect to accounting methods, budgetary processes. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, how much is the mutual assistance program 
before the House today, how much does it involve? 

Secretary Sprague. It is $1 billion 600-—— 

The Cuatrman. And that money is available 

Secretary Sprague. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. Our request was 
for $1,800 million. The House Foreign Affairs Committee approved 
in committee $1,640 million. 

The Cuarrman. One billion, all right. That money, whatever is 
passed, will be made available to the President, who, in turn, will 
pass it on to the Secretary of Defense, and then the Secretary of 
Defense turns it over to ISA to administer, is that correct ? 

Secretary Spracue. Yes, sir. 

The CrHatrrman. And to administer that money, you have 280- 
some—how many people did you say ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. 294. 

Secretary Spracur. We have in our office, sir, 294 people, of 
whom—— 

The CHatrMan. 294 people. 

Secretary Spracur. Of whom 90 are involved in the military as- 
sistance program. 

The Cnatrman. Ninety. Then the bulk of it is in economic aid, 
then ? 

Secretary Spracue. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you said only 90 were involved in military 
assistance. 

Secretary Spracur. We have no responsibility, Mr, Chairman, for 
the economic program. Military assistance is administered in my 
office by 90 people. Of the balance of people in my office, 92 operate in 
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the area of politico-military affairs, and 24 operate in the National 
Security Affairs area. 

The CHarrMan. Oh, I see. You have no control over anything 
except military assistance ? 

Secretary Spracur. That is correct. 

The CHatrman. And the economic administration is in the State 
Department ? 

Secretary Spracue. In the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

The CuHarrmMan. Well, that is under the State Department. 

Secretary Sprague. Under the State Department. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Spracur. The State Department, Mr. Chairman, is the 
coordinator of the whole mutual security program, by statute. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Just one further line I want to conduct: Now, what contribution 
and assistance is rendered by the three services to you in administer- 
ing the military assistance? Now, the military services do the pro- 
curement ? 

Secretary Sprague. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. They make the contracts. You don’t make any 
contracts ¢ 

Secretary Spracue. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And then is it a duplication in the military de- 
partment, in the administering of the mutual assistance from your 
office ? 

Secretary Spracur. No, sir. It is logical that they should do the 
procurement function, because they coordinate it with their own pro- 
curement for their own forces. 

It would be a duplication if we were to go into the business of 
procuring. 

The CrHarrman. Well, is that the only field in which there is no 
duplication, in just the procurement of contracts? The Chief of Staff 
works out the military program, and then you give that to the service 
secretaries to procure the equipment necessary ‘ 7 

Secretary Spracur. No, sir. The Chief of Staff doesn’t do that. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff prepare force objectives—numbers of Army 
units, numbers of ships, and numbers of aircraft they think a country 
ought to have. That is all they do. They give that to ISA. ISA 
then asks the military assistance advisory group in a country, through 
the unified commander, to prepare a country program based on re- 
quirements or priorities. They do that. It is submitted back to my 
office, again through the unified commanders, who refine it and make 
recommendations with respect to it. 

It is then—that program is then tailored in our office to the appro- 
priations which we received from the Congress. 

After that process has taken place, we ask the military services to 
provide the equipment and the training which has been approved in 
our office for use in a particular country. 

The Cuatmrman. Thank you. 

I think that gives me a pretty good picture in my mind. 

Thank you, Mr. Sprague. 

Mr. Arends, any questions ? 
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Mr. Arenpbs. Mr. Sprague, may I ask you one question ? 

As the chairman just indicated, we have before us a mutual aid bill, 
today or tomorrow, sometimes. We hope to finish it this week. 

Did you and your group present to that committee testimony as to 
the needs for military assistance 

Secretary Spracur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Now, let’s break it down to say one area of the world, 
SEATO, for instance. How long ago were you in position to come or 
were you ready to come before the Foreign ‘Affairs Committee of the 
House on this authorization bill and present what you believe to be the 
necessary requirements for military assistance? Had it already—had 
the plan already—and program been laid out before your appearance 
before the committee? 

Secretary Spracur. Yes,sir. Itisa rather lengthy process. 

Mr. Arenps. I don’t want you to go into too much detail. 

Secretary Spracue. Last spring we sent program guidance to the 
inilitary assistance advisory groups in the field. They then prepared 
the country programs. They were then sent to Washington and were 
received by us about October. We then, working with the Bureau of 
the Budget and the State Department, prepared what we though 
thought ‘would be a reasonable budgetary request to make of the 
Congress. 

It then went to the Congress, in February, as presented by the 
President. 

We then started our hearings before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on that budget request, in the middle of February of this 
year. 

The hearings lasted some 3 weeks, following which we went before 
the House Subcommittee on Appropriations for Mutual Security. 

Mr. Arenps. You said you asked for $1 billion 6—or $1 billion 8? 

Secretary Spracur. One billion eight; yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. And they have authorized $1,640,000,000 ? 

Secretary Spracvur. The committee approved $1,640,000,000. 

Mr. Arenps. In other words, you will have to do the adjusting, in 
the amount of money made available to you by that authorization and 
then before the Appropriations Committee ? 

Secretary SpRAGuE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. How long has the military assistance program been in 
existence ¢ 

Secretary Spracue. Since 1950, in its present form. 

Mr. Arenps. Some of us have toiled over the years. And I know 
it happens to be the thinking of some members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, that this rightfully should be charged up w vithin the 
defense budget. I more or less felt that way myself, with the idea 
that possibly we could pinpoint and tie down a little bit closer where 
these dollars are and where they go, rather than have them involved 
in the budget the way they are at this moment. I have been unable 
to get that idea across, but I think it merits consideration on the part 
of the C ongress, that we do put this into the so-called military Sadeet 
because it ‘truly is a military aspect of our effort in relation to the 
rest of the world, and therefore in my humble opinion that is where 
it should be. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Secretary Spracur. You remember last year, Mr. Arends, the execu- 
tive branch did propose that the military assistance program appear 
in the defense budget. This was turned down by the Congress after 
considerable argument, and we decided we wouldn’t muddy the waters 
again this year by asking for a similar authority. 

“Mr. Arenps. The Congress doesn’t agree with me. But I still think 
it merits some attention. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I will reserve my time. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. What I am concerned about, Mr. Secretary, is the 
Comptroller. After you explained the tec hnique and system by which 
you operate—say the money is appropriated and you are ready now 
to buy the planes or tanks or jeeps or guns or whatever equipment you 
think any particular country may need to assist in the defense—in 
our defense, where does the C omptroller come in? Does he come in 
at all? You may say a certain country is going to have 100 tanks or 
100 planes. Does he come along and tell you: 0, I think you are 
a little high. Maybe you ought t to allocate 50”? Does he participate 
in any way as to the allocation of materiel after ‘the appropriation has 
been establishment by the Congress? 

Secretary Spracur. Are you talking, sir, about the Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Gavin. McNeil. 

Secretary Spracur. He doesn’t participate in that way, no sir, 

Mr. Gavin. Not at all? 

Secretary Spracur. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. He does nothing but examine and audit, on the ac- 
counting methods, and he is restricted to that as far as items con- 
cerning our defense program in Europe ? 

Secretary Spracue. He has nothing to do with the preparation of 
the military assistance program or with the expenditures 

Mr. Gavin. I am not talking about the preparation. I am talking 
about after you get the authorization and appropriation from Con- 
gress, and you go ¢ ahead ; you are ready to proceed, now. 

Secretary Spracur. No, sir, he has nothing to do with it. 

I think I had better correct the record. 

After we get our appropriation, Mr. Gavin, we have to get ap- 
portionments against that 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, that is right. 

Secretary Spr: AGUE. Approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

Secretary Spracun. And before we go to the Bureau of the Budget, 
we present our apportionment requests, from time to time, to Mr. 
MeNeil for his approval. And in that sense he does review the re- 
quests for actual allocation of funds by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Gavin. At any time has he rejected any of your requests ? 

Secretary Spracup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Then he does participate, very definitely. 

What I am trying to determine: Whether or not his office is trying 
to determine the ¢ apabilities, militarily, of any particular country 
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in the NATO setup, or whether our military commanders are going 
to determine what should or should not be done. 

Secretary Spracur. Well, the military commanders do determine 
it, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. They do determine it ? 

Secretary Spracur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. But if it gets along to McNeil’s office and he rejects the 
recommendation, then they are not determining, wouldn’t you say ? 

Secretary Spracur. The military commanders determine the 
forces and the types of equipment which a country should have. This 
is unrelated to dollars. We are the ones who have to determine the 
dollar amount. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. Then you ask the Comptroller, then, for 
the dollars to secure the appropriation, to follow through on the 
military recommendation. What I am trying to find out from you: 
Does he participate in that determination, of whether that is too 
much materiel or too little materiel for that country. 

Secretary Spracur. I think 

Mr. Gavin. He certainly does if he won’t grant you the money. 

Secretary Spracur. I think, sir, that the function the ( ‘omptroller 
is eXercising is not a second-guessing of the military or the require- 
ments, but rather keeping track of the expenditures to make certain 
that they don’t go beyond an appropriate level. That is his real in- 
terest in it. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, at any time has he held back funds from you for 
procurement of certain articles—planes or tanks or jeeps or guns—to 
give any particular country, as recommended by the military or by the 
military assistance groups—MAAG—or the State Department in co- 
ordination with yours? Has he held back any particular sums that 
would not permit you to proceed as recommended 4 

Secretary Sprague. Occasionally the Comptroller will reject a re- 
quest for apportionment as to a certain amount of it, and we will then 
have to go back to him with more information and material in an 
effort to convince him that we should do this. It happens infre- 
quently. 

Mr. Gavin. Yousay here: 





At the outset, I would like to say I am generally familiar with the Presi- 
dent's proposals for the reorganization of the Department of Defense. 


That is on page 1. 

I support them. The streamlining of channels for military operations * * * 
the modest flexibility which the Secretary of Defense would possess in allocating 
defense resources would contribute significantly to the improvement of our mili- 
tary posture and, in so doing, to effective United States participation in the 
worldwide collective security system. 

Would you be a little more explanatory y in that “allocating of de- 
fense resources” and the “flexibility ?” 

Now, how much flexibility do you think the Secretary should have 
in apportionment of the funds ? 

Secretary Spracur. I think the percentage amount is something 
that I w ouldn’t be competent to comment on; but I understand that 
in terms of the ability to transfer appropriations, the thought is some- 
where between 5 and 10 “weyers I would call that a modest flexibility. 

Mr. Gavin. That budget of $40 billion, approximately $40 billion 
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a year, you think that 5 to 10 percent of that amount would be flexible 
enough to reach his objectives, in making any cancellations or trans- 
fers or reassignments that he so desires—about 5 to 10 percent ? 

Secretary Sprague. That would be my judgment, sir. 

I think, Mr. Gavin, it might be interesting in connection with your 
question to note that there is a 10 percent transfer authority now w ‘hich 
exists by legislation in the mutual security program as between mili- 
tary and economic aid. 

Mr. Gavin. How much, 10 percent ? 

Secretary Spracue. Ten percent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. On military items. 

The CuarrMan. Military and economic. 

Secretary Sprague. Both. There is a 10 percent leeway, transfer 
authority, between economic and military, which is designed to make 
it possible for those who operate the program to have the ability to 
meet an emergency situation, where more military assistance than 
was appropriated is immediately necessary; for instance, when you 
have a situation that is very acute as in the Middle East last fall, or 
conversely, to meet an emergency economic situation in a particular 
country. 

Mr. Gavin. Are you satisfied that our programs are being carefully 
screened by the MAAG?’s in the various, different countries, so that 
these countries are participating to the full extent of their ability to 
do so, that we are not carrying all of the load, and that they should 
be carrying some of the load, or more of the load than they are “arry- 
ing? How carefully are you ex camining all of these programs? 

Secretary Spracur. We are examining them very carefully, Mr. 
Gavin. 

I might point out, as an example of the mutuality of the effort, 
that through 1957 the United States put approximately $20 billion 
into military assistance for allied countries, and they themselves con- 
tributed over $100 billion of their own funds for defense. 

Mr. Gavin. Over what length of time ? 

Secretary Spracue. For the calendar years 1950 through 1957 

Mr. Gavin. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Price, any questions ? 

Mr. Price. Just for the purpose of clarification, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute. 

Members of the committee, the Speaker will recognize Mr. Kilday 
to call up the conference report on the military pay bill, as we are 
very anxious to have that bill finished as early as possible. So I 
hope we can be on the floor at 12 o’clock. 

(Mr. Kilday aside.) 

The Cuamman. Go ahead, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. For the purpose of clarification. The final paragraph 
of your statement, Mr. Sprague, where you say: “The President’s 
reorganization proposals underscore the need for unity in the man- 
agement of the interest of the Defense Department.” Does that reflect 
an observation on your part that at the present time there is a lack 
of unity in the management of the various departments within the 
Defense Establishment ? 

Secretary Sprague. I don’t think, sir, there is ever enough, but 
I think it will eigen io more unity than exists at the present time. 
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Mr. Price. Could it be accomplished without taking the President’s 
proposal word for word? How will it accomplish it in your depart- 
ment ? 

Secretary Spracur. Well, as a matter of fact, I don’t think the 
adoption of the President’s proposals will have any serious effect one 
way or another on the operation of my office. 

Mr. Price. Your statement, then, didn’t reflect an observation on 
your part that there is a present lack of unity of management; is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Spracur. I think, insofar as the operation of the mili- 
tary assistance program is concerned, we receive all of the cooperation 
that anyone could ask for from the military departments and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in the preparation and implementation of the 
program. 

Mr. Price. Now, I was just trying to get you to elaborate on that 
last paragraph. What were you thinking of when you made that 
statement ¢ 

Secretary Sprague. Well, I think in terms of, for instance, our 
National Security Council activities, that an enlarged joint staff will 
facilitate obtaining advice from the Joint Chiefs of Staff in arriving 
at Defense Departinent positions. 

This is a very difficult area of operation, because the other agencies 
represented on the National Security Council normally don’t have to 
coordinate within their own organizations, but we have to— 

Mr. Pricr. You say your agency does not have anyone with which 
to coordinate ¢ 

Secretary SpracuE. Most of the agencies, such as the State Depart- 
ment, the Treasury, CIA, and ODM, do not have the coordinating 
problem that we have in the Department of Defense, because in order 
to arrive at a position for the Secretary of Defense on National 
Security Council matters, we want to be certain that the three military 
departments’ views have been adequately expressed and that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff themselves have had an it itagetaer ic to comment. 

Mr. Price. Who would express those views on the National Security 
Council ? 

Secretary Spracur. The Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Price. Isn’t he on the National Security Council now ¢ 

Secretary Spracun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Doesn’t he have access to full information within the 
Defense Establishment now ? 

Secretary Spracue. He does, yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What hampers him now in presenting and in coordi- 
nating the views with the various groups within the Establishment, 
on a national security basis ? 

Secretary Spracur. What I was trying to point out was that I 
though the coordinating process, which is rather lengthy, would be 
speeded up consider: ably through the mechanism of the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Price. In what way ? 

Secretary Spracur. As I visualize the manner in which they will 
operate in this area, I think they will be in better position with 
more people, to get more promptly views that represent the military 
planning of the three services. 

Mr. Price. Just by increasing the number of personne! on the 
Joint Staff? 
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Secretary Spracuk. Well, that will help. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt there, Mr. Price ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Why wouldn’t it be better, if that is the only 
justification for increasing from 210 to 400—why wouldn't it be prefer- 
able to have the Secretaries on the National Security Council ? 

Secretary Spracur. No, sir, I wouldn’t think that would be a good 
thing. The reason why I wouldn’t is this: There has to be one voice 
in the National Security Council representing the Defense Depart- 
ment. That voice is the Secretary of Defense. It would not be, in 
my opinion, appropriate to have differing views within the Depart- 
ment of Defense expressed at the Nat ional Security Council level. 

They can be expressed now through the Armed Forces Policy 
Council, in which the Secretaries, of course, appear and are repre- 
sented. The Secretary of Defense then arrives at a position based 
on all of the evidence before him. I think this is the proper way it 
should be done. 

The Cuarrman. Well, of course, in one way, making the Joint Staff 
a conventional staff necessarily takes inte consideration all of our own 
staff work in our defense, but also as to the contribution and assistance 
from our allies. 

Allright. Go ahead and finish. 

Mr. Price. I have no further questions. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Cunningham, any questions? 

Mr. CuNnINGHAM. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Fisher, any questions? 

Mr. Fisuer. No. 

The CHimrman. Mr. Devereaux. Governor Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, you spoke about the thought that if 
you had an increased size in the Joint Staff, that perhaps some of 
your problems could be resolved much more readily ? 

Secretary Spracue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I wonder if that hasn’t been increased to the statu- 
tory limit now? 

Secretary Spracur. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Devereaux. They are short 25 right now. 

Secretary Spracur. I think you will find very few agencies in the 
Department of Defense that at any given moment are staffed with the 
exact number of people that either the Secretary of Defense or some- 
body else has designated they should have. But I don’t know why 
they aren’t up to strength now. 

Mr. Deverraux. Have you made any representations to the Secre- 
tary of Defense to tr y and increase the numbers on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff so that your problems can be settled more rapidly ¢ 

Secretary Spracue. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gusser. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Gupser. Is it possible, Mr. Secretary, that for the present 
function of the Joint Chiefs you don’t need any more than present 
authorizations or present levels ? 

Secretary Spracve. In the field of military planning and direction 
of unified commanders, under the present setup, that is correct. 
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Mr. Gusser. But if the functions of the Joint Chiefs were in- 
creased, then of course you would have to go above the 210 statutory 
limitation ¢ 

Secretary Sprague. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gupser. Thank you. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, the point that I make on that, Mr. Gubser, 
is simply this: Under the present concept or the present setup of the 
Joint Staff, which does give advice to the Assistant Secretary over 
here in the area of mutual secur ity and the military assistance group— 
particularly on your military assistance—— 

(Secretary Sprague 1 nods. ) 

Mr. Devereux. The military problems; is that not true? 

Secretary SprAcue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. Now, I believe from your previous testimony you 
suggested that if the Staff were inc ‘reased, then you would be able to 
get your answers, that you want, more rapidly? 

Secretary Spracur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. But presently they are short 25 people on the 
Staff. Now, that doesn’t even vision this new concept at all, the rea- 
son for increasing the staff. 

So they do have that and they haven't taken advantage of it. 

So far the new concept, I can readily understand how it should be 
increased, but for the present concept they have that ability and have 
not asked for the increase. 

Mr. Gupser. All right. 

The CHairmMan. Have you any more questions / 

Mr. Devereux. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. I want to make this statement. I followed the Sec- 
retary very care ‘fully in his statement, and I want to compliment him. 
I think this is one office that has justified its existence, as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. I think he has covered it most magnificently. 
He pointed out the responsibility and the scope. And as one who has 
always supported the mutual security program, both economic and 
military. I am glad that just on the threshold of the debate today 
we have had the benefit of this fine statement, and I trust there won’t 
be any hesitancy on the part of the members who have had the bene- 
fit of listening to this statement to continue to give it their support 
when it reaches the floor of the House. 

Now, I am not going around the table. Any members who have 
any questions to ask the Secretary, hold up your hands, and I will 
recognize you. 

Mr. Bray. I—— 

The Cuairman. All right, we will start right over here—wait. We 
will go over to Mr. Doyle. Mr. Bray is next and Mr. Kitchin is next. 

Mr. Doytr. Mr. Secretary, I think I heard you say that you had 
240 personnel in your Department ? 

Secretary Sp RAGUE. 294, sir. 

Mr. Doyir. 294. How many of those, if any, are active military 
personnel ¢ 

Secretary SprRaGuE. 85. 

Mr. Dorie. How many ? 

Secretary Sprague. 85. 
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Mr. Doyir. How many retired military personnel, if any, on your 
staff ? 

Secretary Sprague. Not more than two. 

Mr. Doyir. The reason I asked that was because you deal so inti- 
mately with military problems, after they are eleared to your De- 
partment, that I felt sure you had a good sized number of military 
personnel, 

Secretary Sprague. Yes, sir, and they do a wonderful job in my 
office, too. 

Mr. Doyie. How many of those work primarily overseas, if any of 
them do, of the 87 ¢ 

Secretary SpRAGuE. Sixteen. 

Mr. Doyte. Sixteen? 

Secretary Spracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, did I understand you to say that a larger 
staff would get things done quicker, would speed up decisions? 

Secretary Spracve. I intended to make the point that an increase 
in personnel in the Joint Staff which will enable them to give direc 
tion to the unified commanders would be helpful in the administra- 
tion of the military assistance program because in our direct contact 
with the unified commanders we will be able to get more comprehen- 

sive guidance from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff. 

{ think it would be a net advantage to the operation of the military 
assistance program if the Joint Staff had the function which the 
President has proposed for it, in terms of a quicker and more efficient 
operation of the military assistance program. 

Mr. Bray. How would that change your status; that is, the De 
partment which you head? How would this giving additional au- 
thority affect you? 

I want to ask some specific questions on that line. You mentioned 
on page 1 of your statement about NATO, SEATO, the Rio Pact, 
and Baghdad Pact. How is the De partment of the Army or the De- 
partment of Navy or Air—how is their authority today bothering you 
in the administration of the job which you have / 

Secretary Spracue. They are not bothering me, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Then how—you have all the ‘authority over them you 
need today, haven’t you? I am talking about your job, the one that 
you know about. 

Secretary Spracur. I wouldn’t say that I have authority over 
them. I act for the Secretary of Defense in determining positions 
relating to these organizations. I ask the military departments to give 
me advice and assistance as required, which I get. They don’t bother 
me. 

Mr. Bray. That is why I wondered; that is, why do vou need more 
power than let’s say the Department of the Army ? 

Secretary Spracur. I don’t need more power. I am not asking 
for it. 

Mr. Bray. Well, if that impression was left, that was m error? 

Secretary Spracue. It certainly was, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I thought it would be. Aiso, pursuing the same ques 
tion that General Devereux brought up, do you need those 25 slots 





that are not now filled in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, that 
he mentioned ? 

Secretary Spracur. I think he was talking, sir, about the present 
Joint Staff being shy 25 people of its authorized strength of 210 
not my office. 

Mr. Bray. Not your office? 

Secretary Sprague. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. You have all the slots that you have there filled ? 

Secretary Spracur. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I am going to 
have to reduce my staff from 294 to 282 by July 1, and I am planning 
to do so. 

Mr. Bray. Why is that? 

Secretary Spracur. Well, Mr. Wilson issued an order something 
over a year ago, or about a year ago, I guess, instituting a 10 percent 
reduction in the size of all OSD offices. 

Mr. Bray. So the preceding Secretary thought he had too many 
men in there, apparently; didn’t he ¢ 

Secretary Spracur. I am sorry, I didn’t hear the question, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I say, apparently the preceding Secretary thought he 
had too many men in his staff, of the Office of Sec retary of Defense ’ 

Secretary Sprague. I think he thought there were perhaps a few 
too many people i in OSD; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. So now not only was he wrong in having too many, but 
now the theory is you had too small a number! ? 

Secretary Spracur. I didn’t say that, sir. 

Mr. Bray. At least he said he wanted less and now you say you 
want more‘ 

Secretary Spracur. No, sir, I don’t say that. 

Mr. Bray. What do you say ? 

Secretary Spracur. The only situation in which an increase is being 
asked for is in the size of the Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
from 210 [present military ceiling] to 600 [600 is the total figure 
including both military and civilian personnel]. These people would 
replace planning stafls in the services and the increase also would 
result in getting rid of the executive agency concept with respect to 
operations, which T would think would result in perhaps less people 
in the Department of Defense than prese ntly. 

Mr. Bray. If you get along with less in the Pentagon, it will be 
certainly a change in ey general trend, will it not, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Spracur. I don't think over the past 3 or 4 years that 
the number of employees in the Secretary of Defense’s office has in- 
creased very much. 

Mr. Bray. Tam talking about the Pentagon as a whole. I believe 
you have more in there now than you had at the height of World War 

II. I believe that is correct, isn’t it? 

Secretary Spracue. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Bray. What IT have been trying to find out was how this new 
setup would increase your authority, your control over the job that you 
have. Do you have anything further to add on that, to what you 
already stated / 

Secretary Spracur. It would not increase my authority or control 
at all. 

Mr. Bray. That is all 
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Mr. Brecker. Mr. Bray, will you yield for just a second? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

The Cuairman. I recognize Mr. Becker. a 

Mr. Becker. I just want to ask one question to clarify. This is the 
first time I heard a number come up on the Joint Staff of 600. That 
is the first time I heard that number, of the querying of previous 
witnesses. 

The Cuarrman. He is just giving his opinion. 

Mr. Becker. Oh. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sprague makes a wonderful record when he 
stays within his field of international security affairs. | Laughter. | 

And it is the wise man who always circumscribes his activities to 
his field. 

{Further laughter. | 

Mr. Becker. I think maybe that was a firm figure. 

The Cuarrman. Nosir. 

Mr. Becker. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kitchin is recognized. 

Mr. Kircuin. Just one question in order to clarify a point that you 
raised, Mr. Chairman. In your questioning of Mr. Sprague in con- 
nection with the origination of these various agreements, as an illus- 
tration the chairman asked you to take a new country and asked how 
would it come in. I understood you to say that the agreement might 
originate with the State Department or may originate with the 
Defense Department; is that right? 

Secretary Sprague. The idea of having a military assistance pro- 
gram in a particular country might originate with either of the two 
Departments. 

Mr. Krrcntn. And when it originates with the State Department, 
the idea of a military assistance program, is that purely ae the 
political or foreign affairs field? Do they recommend a military 
assistance program, per se! 

Secretary Spracus. No, sir. Normally, if they recommended it, 
would be a reflection of some policy adopted by the National Secur ty 
Council. 

Mr. Kircurn. In which—— 

Secretary Spracue. I think it would be fair to say, Mr. Kitchin, 
that so far as military assistance is concerned, practically all of the 
programs originated initis lly with the Defense Department. There 
have been 2 or 3 instances where the State Department, itself, sug- 
gested a program. 

Mr. Krrentn. Now in connection with the preparation of the mili- 
tary assistance program and the fund involved, I believe you said 
there was a 10-percent flexibility between the economic assistance and 
the military assistance programs at:the present time / 

Secretary Spracur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrentn. Do you have any figures or can you give us an esti- 
mate as to, within the military assistance program administered by 
your Department, itself, what portion of that military assistance pro- 
gram, percentagewise, is used for purely military aspects; that is, the 
procurement of military equipment, personnel, training, and so forth? 

Secretary Spracur. 100 percent of it. 
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Mr. Krrcutn. None is used for the building of roads to a base or to 
the equipment to a community, or within an area for water supplies or 
sewerage systems—knowing that is outside purely of the military and 
strategic portion of your program ¢ 

Secretary Sprague. The military assistance program, as such, is 
practically entirely for equipment-and training. 

Congress has approved certain funds for construction of bases, 
which are in the military construction program. 

Mr. Kircut. Is that military construction program in this partic- 
ular fund, or is that in the regular budget of the Defense Department ? 

The Cuairman. What he is talking about there is the military pub- 
lic works bill. But that is not the point. The point Mr. Kitchin 
raised: Is any of this money that goes to a foreign country, 1 of our 
40 allies—is it converted from weapons and used for building a base 
in which we do not have complete control ? 

Mr. Krrcury. That is the point. 

Secretary Spracvue. Yes, sir; about $70 million. 

The Cramman. About $70 million of the $2,200 million, which was 
used for construction for the benefit of those countries to which we 
Jend military assistance? 

Secretary Spracur. That is correct. And the Congress approved 
it, S1r. 

Mr. Krrcnin. Is that over the period of 7 years, or what period is 
that? Is that on an annual basis or over the 7 years? 

Secretary Sprague. That is approximately on an annual basis. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is a very small amount. 

Secretary Sprague. I haven’t the broken-out figures. I would be 
glad to provide them for the record. 

Mr. Kircnutn. I don’t care for the identical figures. I was asking 
for percentagewise. 

Secretary Sprague. Then in addition there is a program which is 
called defense support. This program is administered by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. It is between a $700 million 
and an $800 million a year program. 

That program uses local currencies generated by the sale of surplus 
commodities, under Public Law 480—often using much of that money 
for the construction of railroads, roads, port facilities, and in some 
instances airfields. The program contributes to the economy of the 
country and therefore makes it possible for them better to support 
the level of forces which we have suggested for them to maintain and 
which they couldn’t do without outside economic help. 

Mr. Kircurn. And to that extent, that portion of the fund is used 
in the economic phase of it, then? 

Secretary Spracur. Not the $70 million I am talking about, but 
there is other money which also does the things that you referred to. 

Mr. Krrenty. In addition to the approximately $70 million per 
year? 

Secretary Sprague. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kircuin. Now in the 10 percent flexibility that you say is 
available now, under the present authority, approximately how often 
or how much funds have been used under that 10 percent flexibility 
program that has been diverted from the military to the economic 
side of the picture? 
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Secretary Sprague. In 1958, fiscal 1958, it was $58 million—I mean 
$18 million, I am sorry. 

Mr. Kircnin. That is up to 1958 fiscal year so far ¢ 

Secretary Spracue. That is just in the fiscal 1958 year. 

The Caran. In that connection, did it come from military to 
economic or economic to military ¢ 

Secretary Spracue. Military to economic. 

Mr. Kircuin. And that is the transition that I am interested in. 

Now in the other years, from 1950 through 1957, or through the 
fiscal 1958—so far—year, how much of these funds have been diverted 
from military to economic ? 

Secretary Spracur. I don’t have that figure, sir. I will be glad to 
submit it. 

Mr. Kircurn. Well, can you give me an opinion, just an estimate? 
Has it been as much—— 

Secretary Spracue. It has been less than the 10 percent. 

Mr. Kircurn. Has it been less than the 10 percent ? 

Secretary Spracur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kircnin. Would you say a good portion of it, more than half 
of the 10 percent, has been diverted from military to economic during 
that period of time? 

Secretary Spracur. Relating it to the $18 million, it was more than 
that, somewhat more than that in prior years. It has been getting 
less each year. The amount of transfer made has been getting less 
each year. 

I think this results probably from a better understanding on the 
part of the managers of the program, both military and economic, 
of the need of each of the individual countries. 

Mr. Krrentn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Kitchin. 

Any questions from any other member now ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cnamman. Mr. Sprague, on behalf of the Armed Services 
Committee, I want to thank you for your splendid statement. I want 
to thank you for the great work you are doing in your department. 

I trust the facts before the House tod: iy will warrant all of us con 
cluding that both economic and military assistance programs should 
be continued. 

Now members of the committee— 

Secretary Spraccr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. This closes, for the time being, our hearing on this 
phase of the reorganization of the Department of Defense. 

I will ask the committee to meet tomorrow morning in executive 
session to study this phase of the reorganization program, with the 
hopes that we might be able to lay before the House, after our study, 
a proposal in legislative form. 

Mr. Krrcnin. Just an inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrcnin. We were told by the first 2 or 3 witnesses that they 
had some examples that they would like to give in executive session. 
Are we going to have the time—— 

The Cuatrman. Well, if the committee desires it, in executive ses- 
sion, we will have it. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Caairman. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gusser. I was informed that the United States Chamber of 
‘Commerce and the American Legion and other organizations wished 
time to testify in open hearings on ‘this bill. 

I would like to inquire whether or not they will have an oppor- 
tunity. 

The CHarmman. Well, I would say that I think the committee has 
sufficient information for it to reach an intelligent decision. 

While there are a great many witnesses all over the country who 
would like to testify, ‘I think we have sufficient facts from a military 
standpoint, and perhaps from the civilian standpoint of the Depart- 
ment, for the gentleman from California and every other member to 
reach a fair decision. 

Mr. Gupser. May I ask unanimous consent that all of these organi- 
zations which | mentioned would have the privilege of submitting a 

tatement for incorporation into the record 4 

The CHamman. Without objection, it isso granted, 

Mr. Drverevx. You included the National Guard 4 

Mr. Gupser. I didn’t, but 1 will. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavix. I was followmg along the line of the gresrenes from 
California. [ thought po ssibly we would like General Gruenther, 
General Gavin, and General Clay, and possibly the former Secretary 
of Defense Lovett, that they may be able to give us some enlightening 
information—unless you feel— 

The Cuatrman. I think the committee has ample information from 
qualified witnesses to reach a decision. And I think there is no need 
to rehashing and going over and over and over the same line of testi- 
mony. Because then the press _ the country will say the committee 
is engaged in dilatory tactics. I don’t want that accusation laid at 
the door of this committee. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman 

The CuatrmMan. So for the time being, the hearing is closed, and we 
will meet in executive session tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m. the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 9:30 a.m. Friday, May 16, 1958, in executive session. ) 





Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, May 16,1958. 


(Upon motion previously made, and ruling of the chairman, the 
referred-to additional material submitted is as follows :) 


Secretary McE roy. Mr. Chairman, the first four questions seem to call for 
my personal judgment and evaluation which I shall try to give you. The bal- 
ance of the questions appear to be largely legal or factual in nature. Could I 
have your permission to turn over the preparation of the answers to these ques- 
tions to my staff so that the answers can be complete and comprehensive? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; you have the committee’s permission to do so. 

Question No. 1. Mr. Secretary, are you familiar with the legal opinion of 
March 27, 1953, prepared by Mr. H. Struve Hensel, counsel for the Committee 
on Department of Defense Organization, Mr. Roger Kent, assistant general coun- 
sel, and Mr. Frank X. Brown, assistant general counsel, dealing with the power 
and authority of the Secretary of Defense? 

Answer. Yes; I am familiar with it. 


Pee ear 


bi aes 
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Question No. 2. Mr. Secretary, do you agree with the conclusion of thas 
opinion which states : 

“There are no separately administered preserves in the Department of Defense. 
The Secretaries of the military departments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, all officers 
and agencies and all other personnel of the department are ‘under’ the Secretary 
of Defense.” 

Answer. Yes; but you will recall that when Mr. Dechert attempted to cite 
the Hensel opinion in connection with the establishment of ARPA, there was 
apparently considerable disagreement with him on the part of some members 
of this committee with reference to the validity of the opinion. 

Question No. 3. How do you construe the authority granted to you by the 
National Security Act which states that you shall “have direction, authority and 
control over the Department of Defense” ? 

Answer. I accept those words at their face value; as head of the Department 
of Defense, the Secretary of Defense has “direction, authority, and control” over 
that Department. Since certain other provisions of the law in this respect are 
not quite so clear, the proposed legislation provides clarification. 

Question No. 4. Do you consider yourself the “boss” of the Department of 
Defense? 

Answer. I am the head of an executive department of the Government. If 
that is what you mean by “boss,” then I am the boss of the Department of 
Defense. 

Question No. 5. What provisions of existing law, if any, do you consider to 
be restrictive of your power? 

Answer. The Secretary of Defense adheres to the opinion of the General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense, dated March 27, 1953, which states that 
there are in the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, four restrictions on 
the power of the Secretary of Defense. They are: 

(1) The Secretary of Defense may not transfer, reassign, abolish, or consoli- 
date the statutory combatant functions of the military services. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense may not indirectly accomplish the transfer, 
reassignment, abolishment, or consolidation of the statutory combatant functions 
of the military services either by— 

(a) Detailing or assigning personnel ; or 
(b) Directing the expenditure of funds. 

(3) The Secretary of Defense cannot merge the three military departments. 

(4) The Secretary of Defense cannot establish a single commander of the 
Armed Forces ; an operating military supreme commander over the Armed Forces; 
a Supreme Armed Forces General Staff; or a military staff other than the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or Joint Staff. 

The National Security Act of 1947, as amended, places a requirement on the 
Secretary of Defense to report to the Committees of the Armed Services of 
the Congress any substantial transfer, reassignment, consolidation, or abolish- 
ment of a noncombatant function. 

In addition, however, there are certain provisions of law which hinder the 
accomplishment by the Secretary of Defense of the purposes which the proposed 
bill seeks to authorize. One of these is the limitation of 210 personnel for the 
Joint Staff. Another is the specific reference to command activities in the 
description of the duties of the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force which gives rise to problems in relation to the establishment 
of unified commands. In addition, there are provisions of law providing for 
the specific establishment of “commands” within the Department of the Air 
Force which may be in conflict with a program for the establishment of unified 
commands. Further, there is the requirement of “separate administration” 
(which of course means that the services are separately administered from each 
other, and not separate from the Secretary of Defense). This provision is of 
course the antithesis of unified action in relation to the establishment of unified 
commands or any sort of logistics or interservices support type activity. 

These then are the statutory limitations on the powers of the Secretary of 
Defense. In the proposed reorganization we are asking relief from some but 
not all of the above restrictions. We wost certainly are not asking for totally 
unlimited powers for the Secretary of Defense. 

Question No. 6. Please give us some examples of how this has hampered your 
authority. 

Answer. One recent example has occurred in the establishment of the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency. You will recall that some members of your 
committee raised the question as to the legal authority for our proposed action. 
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It was argued that the provision in the National Security Act that the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force be “separately administered” prevented 
me from acting as I planned. 

Also, in implementing the single-manager concept we have run into the 
resistance of the services predicated on the supposedly inviolate nature of the 
assigned combatant functions. In the case of the assignment of airlift to the 
Air Force, it was originally intended that all transport aircraft be brought 
under MATS. The Navy protested this blanket assignment as an infringement 
of their combatant functions. As a result, the Navy has been permitted to 
retain control of a limited number of transport aircraft. 

To cite another, perhaps more substantial, example: Conflicting service posi- 
tions with regard to air defense, missiles, and tactical support of ground forces 
have frequently been based on interpretations of combatant functions. Resolu- 
tion of these conflicts has sometimes led to inordinate delays in decisions. 
Specific examples of these can be given in executive session. 

(Question No. 7 was deleted by the House Armed Services Committee. ) 

Question No. 8. What steps have you taken, administratively, to eliminate 
these rivalries? 

Answer. The following steps are being taken administratively to lessen 
excessive interservice rivalry : 

(1) The establishment of the Advanced Research Projects Agency has been 
an important action to reduce, and forestall, service rivalry. I have worked 
with the service Secretaries and the JCS to clarify areas where duplication 
exists. 

(2) Public information and legislative liaison activities are being more cen- 
tralized at the Office of the Secretary of Defense level. This does not mean 
any lessening in the flow of information nor a lesser degree of coordination 
with the Congress. It should act, however, to assure control of the sometimes 
misguided feelings which have frequently been publicized in the past. 

(3) In making promotions to 3- and 4-star rank in the future, 1 of the con- 
siderations will be whether or not an officer has an interservice viewpoint 
and perspective. Nomination to these ranks will be made by the Secretary 
of Defense with the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Question No. % Will you explain to the committee what constitutes a unified 
command ? 

Answer. Strictly speaking, a unified command is a joint force, under a single 
commander, composed of significant assigned or attached components of two 
or more services. At present, the commander exercises command through the 
commanders of the service components. Pacific Command and European Com- 
mund are examples of existing unified commands. 

A specified command, on the other hand, is a uniservice command whieh 
has a broad continuing mission and which is specified as a command operating 
under JCS direction. The Strategic Air Command is an example of a specified 
command. 

Regardless of the designation, conmands should receive their direction from 
a Single source. 

Question No. 10. How is it created? 

Answer. At present, unified and specified commands are established by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

Question No. 11. How did the chain of command operate prior to the 
President’s message of April 3, 1958? 

Answer. Under the terms of the Functions Paper of April 21, 1948 (familiarly 
known as the Key West agreement), the command line to unified commands 
was from the Commander in Chief und the Secretary of Defense through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who designated one of their members to act as their 
executive agent for each of the unified commands. 

The Key West agreement was modified in 1953 as a result of the President's 
message accompanying Reorganization Plan No. 6, so that one of the Secre- 
taries of the military departments was substituted as the executive agent for 
each of the unified commands. This had the effect of removing the Joint Chiefs, 
collectively, from the direct command line to the unified commands. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have, of course, remained the primary source of strategie guid- 
ance for the unified and specified commands. 

Question No. 12. The President stated in his message of April 3, 1958, that: 
“Today a unified command is made up of component commands from each mili- 
tary department, each under a commander of that department. The com- 
mander’s authority over these component commands is short of the full com- 
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mand required for maximum efficiency. In fact, it is prescribed that some of 
his command powers shall take effect only in time of emergency.” 

To what extent, and in what why, does present law deprive the commander 
of a unified command from the “full command required for maximum efficiency ?” 

Answer. Under the present law, section 5081 (c) of title 10, United States 
Code, the Chief of Naval Operations commands the operating forces and is 
responsible to the Secretary of the Navy for their use, including their training, 
readiness, and preparation for war; and plans therefor. Section 8034 (a) (4). 
title 10, United States Code, gives the Chief of Staff of the Air Force command 
responsibilities which could be in conflict with command functions of the com- 
mander of a unified command. These sections establish areas of confusion as 
to how much authority the unified commander actually has over the components 
of his command. They could put the component commander of the sea or air 
forces operating in a unified command in the awkward position of being forced 
to question the legal responsibility of the commander of the unified command. 
These sections of the law could create a situation whereby a component com- 
mander would believe that he would have to clear with his Chief of service 
before implementing orders that he has received from the commander of the 
unified command. There is also the possibility that the Chief of a service could 
withdraw assigned forces or portions thereof without the knowledge of the uni- 
fied commander or the approval of the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Question No. 13. Who prescribed that some of the command powers of a uni- 
fied commander would take effect only in time of emergency ? 

Auswer. The command powers of a commander of a unified command are de 
lineated in the official statement of joint service doctrine entitled “Joint Action 
Armed Forces.” This document, prepared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
approved by the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, pre- 
scribes command powers given to a commander of a unified command only in 
time of emergency. These command powers are further elaborated in the cur- 
rent JCS unified command plan, which is a formal directive to each unified 
commander. 

Question No. 14. What is your concept of an operations command “truly 
unified ?” 

Answer. The concept of an operations command “truly unified” is the present 
system of unified and specified commands improved by new legislation which 
removes any doubt and confusion from the commander of a unified command 
and the component commanders under him concerning their authority both in 
times of peace and in an emergency. In this concept of a “truly unified” com- 
mand the command direction must come directly from the Commander in Chief 
to the Secretary of Defense and from the Secretary directly to the commanders 
of the unified and specified commands. The forces in each command must be 
assigned to the command by the Secretary of Defense, and relieved from the 
command only by the authority of the Secretary of Defense. There must be 
a complete and undisputed understanding of the command authority of the 
commander of the unified command and his component commanders. 

In the “truly unified’ concept the commander of the unified command will 
have complete operational control of all his assigned forces at all times and will 
communicate directly with the Joint Chiefs of Staff in matters pertaining to the 
preparation of strategic plans, strategic direction of his assigned forces, the con- 
duct of combat operations and any other necessary function of command to ac- 
complish his mission. Component commanders must understand the complete 
atuhority of the commander of the unified command to which they are assigned. 
They may communicate directly with their Chief of service on matters relating 
to administration, personnel, training, doctrine, and combat development, logis- 
tics, communications, and other matters of uniservice interest. 

Question No. 15. How does the present law, with respect to combatant func- 
tions, create obstacles “to the full unity of our commands and the full command 
over them by unified commanders” referred to in the President’s message? 

Answer. Conceivably, a Service component commander might be hesitant in 
carrying out a mission or task assigned to him by his unified commander if he 
believed it did not fall within the province of his Service’s statutory roles and 
missions. This, in theory at least, is an example of how a unified commander’s 
full command, and the unity of his command, might be adversely affected by 
arbitrary reference to those supposedly immutable combatant functions. 

Question No. 16. In 1953, the President’s message with regard to Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6 contained this language: 
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“With my full support, the Secretary of Defense must exercise over the De- 
partment of Defense the direction, authority, and control which are vested in 
him bv the National Security Act. He should do so through the basic channels 
of responsibility and authority prescribed in that act * * * through the three 
civilian secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air Force, who are responsible to 
him for all aspects of the respective military departments * * wr 

The President then went on to say, in 1953: 

“The Secretary of Defense, with my approval, is revising the Key West agree- 
ment to provide that the Secretary of Defense shall designate in each case a 
military department to serve as the executive agent for a unified command. 
Under this new arrangement, the channel of responsibility and authority to a 
commander of a unified command will unmistakably be from the President to 
the Secretary of Defense to the designated civilian Secretary of a military de- 
partment. This arrangement will fix responsibility along a definite channel of 
accountable civilian officials as intended by the National Security Act.” 

But on April 3, 1958, the President said : 

“I consider this chain of command cumbersome and unreliable in time of 
peace and not usable in time of war. Clearly, Secretaries of military depart- 
ments and chiefs of individual services should not direct unified operations and 
therefore should be removed from the command channel. Accordingly, I have 
directed the Secretary of Defense to discontinue the use of jilitary departments 
as executive agents for unified commands.” 

Mr. Secretary, the system which the President now calls “cumbersome and 
unreliable in time of peace, and not usable in time of war” was placed into effect 
by him in 1953. As Secretary of Defense, have you found the executive agency 
system cumbersome and unreliable ? 

Answer. For peacetime operation the executive agency system is cumbersome 
but not necessarily unreliable. In time of an emergency, with the greatly 
shortened reaction time permitted by modern weapon systems and those of the 
foreseeable future, I believe it would be both cumbersome and unreliable, and 
in fact not workable. 

Question No. 17. Mr. Secretary, the President also stated, in 1953, that “for 
the strategic direction and operational control of forces and for the conduct of 
combat operations, the military chief of the designated military department 
will be authorized by the Secretary of Defense to receive and transmit reports 
and orders and to act for that department in its executive agency capacity. 
This arrangement will make it always possible to deal promptly with emergency 
or wartime situations. The military chief will be clearly acting in the name 
and by the direction of the Secretary of Defense.” 

I'owever, in the President’s message of 1958, he requests repeal of any statu 
tory authority which vests responsibility for military operations in any officia) 
other than the Secretary of Defense, citing as examples the statutory provi 
sions which prescribe that the Air Force Chief of Staff shall command mojor 
units of the Air Force and the Chief of Naval Operations shall command naval 
operating forces. How do these statutory powers vested in the Chiefs of the 
military services hinder or make unreliable the command channel for unifie 
command ? 

Answer. These statutory powers of the Air Force Chief of Staff and the Chief 
of Naval Operations obscure the command authority of unified commanders. 
Under certain circumstances there could be a hesitancy on the part of the com 
ponent commander as to just how far he should go in obeying the orders of his 
unified commander without clearance from the Chief of Staff, Air Foree, or 
Chief of Naval Operations. The opportunity for such hesitaney should never 
he allowed to occur. It can be removed only by repealing the provisions of th¢ 
present law giving the Chief of Staff, Air Force, and the Chief of Naval Opera 
tions command authority over their forces that are assigned to unified commands 

Question No. 18. The President, in his 1958 message, states that we must 
strengthen the military staff in the Office of the Secretary of Defense in order 
to provide the Commander in Chief and the Secretary of Defense with the profes 
sional assistance they need for strategic planning and for operational directio1 
of the unified commands. 

Do you think that eliminating the executive agency system, increasing the 
size of the Joint Staff, and converting the Joint Staff into an Operational Joint 
Staff will enhance civilian control, or military control? 

Answer. I think it will have little if any effect on the degree of civilian or 
military control. 
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Question No. 19. The present law places a statutory limit of 210 persons to 
the Joint Staff. It is correct, is it not, that the administrations’ reorganization 
bill repeals this limitation and would permit the Joint Staff to be of any size 
you might desire? 

Answer. This is true. We are asking for the repeal of limitation on the size 
of the Joint Staff so that it will be able to perform its new operational respon- 
sibilities. Since the size of the Joint Staff will be determined by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and approved by the Secretary of Defense there seems to be no 
reason for a statutory ceiling. The size of the staffs should be flexible to meet 
the workload as determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Question No. 20. Under existing law the Director of the Joint Staff is ap- 
pointed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is true, is it not, that the administra- 
tion’s proposal vests sole authority for the appointment of the Director of the 
Joint Staff in the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Answer. No—the sole authority for the appointment of the Director of the 
Joint Staff is not the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The appointment 
of the Director of the Joint Staff by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense. When consideration is 
given to the fact that the Chairman manages the Joint Staff, and its Director. 
it is logical that the Chairman should select the persons who will direct the 
staff under his management. Should a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
object to the Chairman's selection, he has recourse to the Secretary of Defense, 
who, must approve the selection. 

Question No. 21. Under existing law the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a body, 
assign duties to the Joint Staff. It is true, is it not, that the administration's 
proposal permits the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense, to assign duties to the Joint Staff? 

Answer. The proposed law states, “The Joint Staff, under its Director, shall 
perform such duties as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, may direct.” It will not require approval of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Question No. 22. Would it be possible for the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, exercising the foregoing authority, to assign duties to the Joint Staff with- 
out the knowledge of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Answer. The whole idea of this proposed change is that it would, as the 
President stated in his message, be “helpful in increasing the efficiency of this 
important staff group.” It will enable the Chairman to start the Joint Staff 
working on important and urgent problems without the necessity of calling a 
meeting of the Chiefs to get permission from them as a corporate body to assign 
such tasks. The work which the Chairman assigns to the Joint Staff will, of 
course, at a later date, come before the Chiefs for their consideration and state- 
ment of position. The proposed step, therefore, is solely in the interest of efficient 
“management” with which the Chairman, by law, is charged. 

Question No. 23. What is the primary objective in assigning these new powers 
to the Chairman of the Joint Staff? 

Answer. The primary objective of the proposed legal provisions in regard to 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is to provide him statutory authoriza- 
tion for the things he must do in order to most effectively carry out his duties. 
For practical purposes he does these things now. The need for the Chairman to 
assign work to the Joint Staff should be legally recognized. At present, he is 
required by law to “manage” the Joint Staff. Is it practical to ask a man to 
manage an organization without being able to assign work to it? Similarly, the 
close working relationship between the Chairman and the Directors makes it 
most desirable for the Chairman to have the authority to nominate him. 

Question No. 24. Prior to the President’s message of April 3, there was in 
effect in the Joint Staff a committee system under which officers representing 
each of the military services acted on documents prepared by the Staff groups 
before they were forwarded to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is true, is it not, that 
the President has ordered that this committee sysem be abolished? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question No. 25. Has the President also directed that an Operations Division 
be established in the Joint Staff? 

Auswer. The President has directed that the Joint Staff be strengthened by 
the addition of an integrated Operations Division. In streamlining the chain of 
command to the unified commands, the Joint Chiefs of Staff will take over the so- 
ealled executive agency functions which are now performed by the separate 
military departments. This additional function will require the addition of an 
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operations division within the Joint Chiefs of Staff in order to provide operational 
direction of the unified commands. 

Question No. 26. Is it not true that this is the first time that we have had an 
Operation Division in the Joint Chiefs of Staff system? 

Answer. Yes, this is true. Under the executive agency system of controlling 
the commands established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, this function was per- 
formed by the military departments. 

Question No. 27. If the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is to appoint 
the Director of the Joint Staff, if the numerical limitation on the size of the 
Joint Staff is to be removed, and if the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is to have the statutory responsibility and authority to manage the Joint Staff, 
will this, in your judgment, have the practical effect of creating an Armed 
Forces General Staff? 

Answer. We have given in writing an answer to this question as asked by the 
chairman on April 22, and I should like respectfully to refer you to that reply 
since it is complete and was carefully prepared. 

Question No. 28. If this does not create a General Staff, how will it differ 
from a General Staff? 

Answer. Again I believe this was covered in the written answer to the second 
of the chairman’s questions of April 22. 

Question No. 29. Do you feel that it is inefficient or cumbersome for the 
respective services to comment, through the committee system, on documents 
prepared by the Joint Staff groups before they are forwarded to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Answer. The present committee system provides procedures for the prepara 
tion of documents by the Joint Staff groups for consideration of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, taking into consideration service views. In effect, each of the 
wiilitary .services judges independently at several echelons the work of the 
Joint Staff. Normally, it is a laborious process. It is also time-consuming, 
although it produces for Joint Chiefs of Staff review staff documents which 
are painstakingly thorough and detailed. The Joint Staff reorganization pro- 
poses to streamline these staff processes. 

Question No. 30. Under the new system which has been directed by the Presi- 
dent, how will the various views of the services be made known to the Joint 
Staff except through their service representatives on the Joint Staff who will 
be directly under the Chairman? 

Answer. The new organization will preserve the close working relationship 
which now exists between the Joint Staff and the staffs of the services. 
Normally, documents prepared by the Joint Staff for the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will be referred to the services for formal comment and concurrence prior to 
their submission to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Resolution of any divergencies 
which are developed during this coordination procedure will be attempted by 
the Joint Staff. If agreement is not reached, the Joint Staff will thereafter 
inake appropriate recommendations to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, clearly citing 
the nonconcurrence. The service chiefs will still have the authority to interject 
service views at Joint Chiefs of Staff level. Thereafter, the individual service 
chiefs will have the same full authority to present their service views to the 
Secretary of Defense and the President as they now enjoy. 

Question No. 31. The President, in his bill, asks that the present limit of 
210 members of the size of the Joint Staff be eliminated and that the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff be authorized to assign duties to the Joint Staff 
and to appoint its director. Will this make the Joint Staff responsible in the 
military chain of command directly to the Chairman? 

Answer. The Joint Staff is not now, nor would it be in the proposed reorgani- 
zation plan, in the military chain of command. The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff now manages the Joint Staff and would continue to do so. 

Question No. 32. Does this not in turn make the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff a single staff chief exercising absolute military control over the unified 
commands, subject only to the limitations that may be imposed upon him by 
the Secretary of Defense or the President? 

Answer. The proposed legislation does not create a single military Chief of 
Staff. The strategic planning and advisory responsibilities now assigned to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body remain with that body under the pro- 
posed legislation. None of these responsibilities are transferred to the Chair- 
man. Further, there remains in the law the provision that the Chairman “may 
not exercise command over the Joint Chiefs of Staff or any of the Armed Forces.” 
(See answer to question 2 of 3 questions asked in writing by Chairman Vinson.) 
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Question No. 33. The President in his message stated that: “The Joint 
Chief’s burdens are so heavy that they find it very difficult to spend adequate 
time on their duties as members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This situation is 
produced by their having the dual responsibilities of chiefs of the military 
services and members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

Have any of the present members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated to you 
that their burdens as service military chiefs are so heavy that they find it diffi- 
cult to spend adequate time on their duties as members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? 

Answer. I believe that views of some members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
regarding the burdens of their dual responsibilities in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
while simultaneously military chiefs of their services, are best expressed in 
testimony given by General Taylor and General White before your committee. 

I should like to quote General Taylor’s response to a question from Represen- 
tative Osmers of your committee: 

“Mr. OsMERS. Would you say the national defense would be better served if 
the Joint Chiefs were not Joint Chiefs but were men whose total time, energy, 
and abilities would be devoted to the work of top-staff planning? 

“General Taytor. I have given a great deal of thought to that, Mr. Osmers, as 
have the other chiefs. We agree that the double hat certainly imposes a very 
heavy workload and I often say I never go home at night feeling the work is 
really completed. 

“On the other hand, when I consider how the Joint Chiefs would function 
if they were not service chiefs, I am inclined to stay with the present arrange- 
ment. It is indispensable that these men that gather around the table and 
decide national strategy really have a current knowledge of capabilities of their 
services; and furthermore that they have responsibilities for service perform- 
ances when the decisions are taken.” 

General White, in responding to questions from Representatives Brooks, 
Gavin, and Huddleston made the following statements : 

“I would like to see the Joint Chiefs of Staff have adequate time to spend much 
more effort on the overall problems than they are able to do today. 

“The very fact that it [the proposed legislation] will tend to make the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff more a corporate body, partly by the delegation of authority 
and responsibility as stated to the Vice Chief, will enable the Joint Chiefs, 
themselves, to devote more time to the problems of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

“* * * T do feel that by the Joint Chiefs having more time to devote to their 
duties as a member of the Joint Chiefs and moreover, the Joint Staff being 
the primary group for briefing the Joint Chiefs on the various positions, that 
the Chiefs will have a broader view than they presently are able to have, 
because they are so concerned with the day-to-day functioning of their force 
they don’t devote the time, in my opinion, required to understand eaeh other’s 
problems in full.” 

Question No. 34. The present law provides that the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff “shall have no vote.’”” You propose that this restriction be re- 
pealed. Why is it desirable to give the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
a statutory voice in the decision-making process of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Answer. Let me make it clear that the Chairman is a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and has a full voice in the decision-making process. The repeal 
of that portion of the law which states that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. “shall have no vote” in no way increases the Chairman’s powers nor 
gives him any more voice in the decision-making process than now pertains. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff do not vote nor does the Chairman vote. This repeals 
or corrects an unrealistic statement in the law. It should be emphasized that the 
purpose of this repeal is to delete from the law a statement which is unrealistic 
and has a tendency to downgrade the office of Chairman. 

Question No. 35. It has been repeatedly stated that there is no intent under 
this bill to create a single Chief of Staff. How will the powers of the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff differ from those of a single Chief? 

Answer. Again I should like to refer you to the written answer to the second 
of the chairman’s questions of April 22. 

Question No. 36. One of the things that bothers some people about the present 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is that its members don’t always agree on every problem. 
Do you anticipate that they will always agree under your proposal? 

Answer: No. I would expect no change in this respect. 

Question No. 37. If the members of the new Joint Chiefs of Staff occasion- 
ally do fail to agree on certain problems, how do you feel such differences 
should be resolved ? 
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Answer. The Joint Chiefs of Staff will remain a corporate body and any 
member has the privilege of disagreeing with the majority. When one or 
more members disagree on a matter under consideration, the recommendation 
becomes “split” and goes to the Secretary of Defense, and, if on a subject of 
sufficient importance, it goes to the President. When these “split papers” are 
forwarded to the Secretary of Defense the minority views are forwarded in 
detail outlining specifically the nonconcurrences and disagreements. At pres- 
ent if the Chairman disagrees with the majority view his disagreement can 
also go to the Secretary or President as a “split view.” 

Question No, 38. Inasmuch as the Chairman will no longer be precluded 
from voting, is it your intention to resolve differences within the Joint Chiefs 
of staff by— 

(a) Majority vote of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
(b) Accepting the Chairman’s recommendation ? 
(c) Resolving such differences yourself? 

Answer. As stated in answers to question 37, the Secretary of Defense will 
make resolutions on “split papers’ from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Those 
subjects considered to be of sufficient importance by the Secretary of Defense 
will be taken to the President for resolution. It should be remembered that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have the 
right of appeal to the Secretary of Defense and the President. 

Question No. 39. Can’t this also be done under present law ? 

Answer. If the question is addressed to resolution of differences in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, such resolution can be done under present law, and there is no 
chonge under the proposed law. 

Question No. 40. How will the proposed bill help to resolve Joint Chiefs of 
Staff differences, i. e., to produce “quicker decisions”? 

Answer. There is nothing in the proposed bill designed to resolve Joint 
Chiefs of Staff differences. 

The improvements which we seek in the decision-making process are those 
we consider necessary in the interests of unity in our strategic planning and 
operational direction. Some of these changes can be accomplished administra- 
tively, others require legislation, but they must be considered together if the 
desired improvements are to be understood fully. Together, these changes will 
produce quicker decisions. 

Administratively, we can do the following: 

(1) Eliminate the JCS Committee system which has proved unduly time 
consuming. 

(2) Create an operations division within the Joint Staff to carry out the 
staffing required for operational direction, but not stiff it adequately. 

(3) Simplify existing command channels, specifically by eliminating the 
executive agency system. 

The remainder of the recommended changes affecting the functioning of the 
JSC will require legislation : 

(1) Specific delegation of authority and responsibility to the vice chiefs of 
the military services so that the military chiefs themselves will be able to 
devote a larger proportion of their time to JCS affairs. 

(2) Elimination of the statutory ceiling of 210 officers on the Joint Staff so 
that the Joint Staff can be augmented to discharge its expanded duties. 

(3) Improvement of managerial procedures to facilitate the functioning of 
the Joint Staff; specifically those provisions of the bill which will permit the 
Chairman to name the Director and to assign to the Joint Staff. 

All of these changes coupled together should give us a more efficient, smoother 
running, more effective Joint Chiefs of Staff. None of these changes and 
nothing in the proposed legislation is designed to smother divergent service 
opinions in the interest of unanimity. 

Question No. 41. What is there in the bill to safeguard against the Chair- 
man overriding the views of the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Answer. There is nothing in this proposed legislation which impairs or in 
any way reduces the obilgation and the right of the individual service chief 
to introduce his views into JCS deliberations. Each service chief continues 
to have the same powers with respect to the JCS that he presently enjoys. 
There is nothing in the bill which would allow the Chairman to override the 
views of the other members any more than he can now. Nor can he prevent 
the views of any service chief from getting a hearing in the JSC, or from 
being presented directly to the Secretary of Defense, or to the President, if 
the service chief wishes to do so. 


20066—58— No. 83——-52 
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Question No. 42. In your press conference of April 3, you referred to the 
Chairman as the “principal military adviser in all our services.” Does that 
mean that his views will predominate over the Chief of Staff of the Army on 
matters affecting Army forces? Or over Chief of Naval Operations on naval 
forces? Oh Chief of Air Force on Air Force forces? 

Answer. My characterization of the Chairman of JCS as “the principal 
military officer in all our services” was simply in explanation of why we wanted 
to remove the demeaning and meaningless provisions in existing law which 
denies him a vote in JCS deliberations. In the same press conference, and 
on other occasions, I have emphasized that the JCS, which includes the Chair- 
man, would continue to be a corporate group, whose members remain the 
principal military advisers to the President and to the Secretary of Defense. 

Question No. 43. For the first time, the Joint Chiefs of Staff will have a 
command function. Heretofore, the philosophy of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system has meant that the Joint Chiefs of Staff plans, recommends, and ad- 
vises—and recognizing, of course, that in those areas it is understandable and 
even desirable at times that differences in viewpoints arise. On the other 
hand, the operations phase were carried out by the individual members as the 
heads of their respective services. 

That in essence is the Joint Chiefs of Staff system. The same people were 
responsible for both planning and operating. They planned and recommended 
as a corporate body. But they operated as the heads of their respective 
services. 

That system is entirely changed under this bill, even though the name “Joint 
Chiefs of Staff” is still retained. 

(a) While a corporate body such as the Joint Chiefs of Staff can plan and 
advise, can it successfully dtrect operations? 

(b) Will all members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have to agree on the nature 
of an operational order or directive? Or will this simply be done by the Chair- 
man? 

(c) Has not the degree of responsibility of the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for operational performance of their service components been reduced ? 

(d) Under existing law the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has neither 
authority nor responsibility for operational performance. What would be his 
authority and responsibility under your proposal? 

Answer. Before answering the four parts of the question, it is necessary to com- 
ment on the premises on which the question is based. There is no justification 
for stating that the Joints Chiefs of Staff will have a command function. Com- 
mand is vested in the Secretary of Defense and the President. The Joints Chiefs 
of Staff will simply advise the Secretary so that he can more properly exercise the 
functions of command. Similarly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff system is not entirely 
changed by the proposed legislation. As noted under the present system the 
Chiefs are responsible, as a corporate body, for planning and responsible, as heads 
of their respective services, for operations. The contemplated change makes the 
Joint Chiefs as a corporate body responsible for advising the Secretary of Defense 
both in the planning and operational areas. 

(a) In answer to this question I would like to emphasize again that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff will have no command function. The direction of operations re- 
sides with the Secretary of Defense with the approval of the President. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will not direct operations. They will provide the Secretary 
of Defense with the military assistance and recommendations that he needs to 
direct the operations of the unified commands. The operational functions that 
will be assumed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff are only a logical continuation of 
their present planning functions and can, and should be, assumed by this highly 
qualified, experienced group. 

(b) All members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, acting as a corporate body, will 
ordinarily agree on the nature of the operational order or directive. Differences 
in opinion will be referred to the Secretary of Defense for decision as they now 
are. Each service chief and the Chairman still retains the right to appeal to the 
Secretary of Defense and to the President. There is no provision in the law, pres- 
ent or proposed, which gives the Chairman power to reconcile differences. Fur- 
thermore, the privision that the Chairman “may not exercise command over the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or any of the Armed Forces” is still retained in the law. 

(c) The degree of responsibility of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for the operational performance of their service components has not been re- 
duced. Each service chief still retains the same degree of responsibility for 
the training, for the development of combat doctrine, and for all other training 
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and supporting requirements of their service components which are necessary 
for ope.ation. 

(d@) The authority and responsibility of the Chairman remain essentially as 
they are now. The slight changes are merely to give the Chairman the right 
to assign work to the Joint Staff, along with the service chiefs, and to select 
the Director of the Joint Staff. Under the present law, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff select the Director, however, in both instances the Director must be 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. The provision that the Chairman “may 
not exercise command over the Joint Chiefs of Staff or any of the Armed Forces” 
is retained in the law. 

Question No. 44. Mr. Secretary, the bill reeommended by the President 
would eliminate from existing law the language which now provides that the 
three military departments shall be separately administered under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense. In what way have the 
words “separately administered” impaired the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense, or impaired the national security? 

Answer. A research of legislative history on the introduction of the phrase 
“separately administered” into the law reveals that it had its origin in the 
National Security Act of 1947. Inclusion of the term “separately administered” 
in the legislation at that time was appropriate as the act then provided for a 
loose federation of three relatively autonomous executive departments operating 
under the general coordination of the Secretary of Defense. 

The organization of the Defense Establishment instituted by the National 
Security Act of 1947 proved to be unworkable. In 1949 legislation was proposed 
to strengthen the authority of the Secretary of Defense and to transform the 
loosely organized Military Establishment into a unified Department of Defense. 
The 1949 amendments of the National, Security Act were intended to establish 
full and complete authority of the Secretary of Defense over the Department 
of Defense subject only to the President and certain limited restrictions con- 
tained in the act itself. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force were retained as military departments within 
the Department of Defense under the direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense. Although the expression “separately administered” was 
retained, the chairman of the House Armed Services Committee noted that the 
words “directions, authority, and control” give “the Secretary the authority 
to run the three departments under their Secretaries as he thinks the Depart- 
ment (of Defense) should be administered.” The term “separately admin- 
istered” as used in the National Security Act of 1947 had meaning at that time 
since that act envisaged three autonomous executive departments. Under the 
changed philosophy of the 1949 amendments the expression became either an 
unnecessary and confusing anachronism since there were no longer three au- 
tonomous departments or it became simply an additional expression of con- 
gressional intent that the services should not be merged. If the latter be the 
reason for its retention it is completely unnecessary. 

Under the present law the Secretary of Defense cannot merge the three 
military departments. 

The proposed law makes no change whatsoever in this situation. The proposed 
section 202 (c) of the National Security Act continues to provide that the 
inilitary departments are administered by their respective Secretaries under 
the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense. The new 
declaration of policy proposed continued to provide that the three military 
departments will not be merged. 

The deletion of the term “separately administered” has been strongly supported 
under the President’s proposed legislation because the interpreation that has 
been placed on the work “separately” has caused a misunderstanding and mis- 
interpreation as to its actual intent, particularly outside the Department of 
Defense. There have been some discussions that it has meant that the Secretary 
of Defense and his direction, authority, and control over the military depart- 
ments is somehow limited. However, at lower levels in the Defense organiza- 
tion the “separately administered” concept beclouds the respective responsibili- 
ties of those to whom the Secretary of Defense has delegated the responsibility 
for carrying out certain objectives which he has set, and those who are un- 
derstandably and genuinely convinced that their service is to be separately ad- 
ministered and therefore is not subject to these objectives. These matters can 
be straightened out by appeal to the Secretary of Defense, but to handle them all 
would put unpardonable and unbearable demands on his time which should be 
devoted to matters of greater importance. 
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The following are some examples of how misinterpreation of the term “separ- 
ately administered” has resulted in obfuscation of the real issues. 

Based on the “separately administered” terminology together with that of 
“assigned combatant functions” the Secretary of Defense has had difficulty in 
implementing the single manager concept. To cite a representative example, when 
the charter of the single manager for airlift services was under discussion, one 
of the military services stated that the proposed directive infringed upon the 
responsibilities, statutory and otherwise, assigned by proper authority to the 
Secretary of a military department and to its military commanders. 

Similarly, though administrative in nature, another example can be cited. The 
Secretary of Defense had directed that when a single manager implemented his 
assigned responsibilities, directives, and publications issued by him would be 
binding on ali of the services. 

Certain elements of the military services insisted on republishing these in- 
structions under their own signatures and in their own publications. Discus- 
sions which took place revealed that the services were of the opinion that the 
law which states “each service shall be separately administered” makes it 
mandatory that such publications be authenticated by each separate service in 
each specific case even though the policy documents were fully coordinated and 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. Some of these basic papers reflecting 
coordinated policies and procedures approved by the Secretary of Defense have 
been delayed in implementation as much as 6 months. 

This specific example was raised and discussed again as recently as April 
30, 1958, when one of the services made a recommendation to another that a 
single directive be used to carry out an interservice program. Again the mili- 
tary service being so requested to go along with this procedure refused on the 
basis that “each service.must be separately administered.” 

Other examples in which difficulty has been encountered in this area can be, 
as indicated by two of the witnesses appearing before the committee, explained 
in greater detail in executive session. 

These few examples illustrate how the interpretation now placed on the term 
“separately administered” has hampered the exercise of authority of the Secre 
tary of Defense and delayed timely and decisive action. Whether or not inci- 
dents such as those cited endanger our national security depends upon the degree 
to which argument is pressed and a judgment as to what results flow from 
challenge and delay. I am sure these incidents did not contribute to our national 
security, nor did they contribute to the economic, efficient operation of tne 
Department of Defense. 

Question No. 45. In what way have the words “separately adininistered” ad 
versely affected the efficiency of the Armed Forces and the cost of maintaining 
the Armed Forces? 

Answer. It is believed that the extensive answer to question 44 covers the 
problems raised by “separately administered.” 

Question No. 46. The bill submitted by the President seeks to repeal the pres- 
ent restrictions contained in the law with regard to your authority to transfer, 
reassign, abolish, or consolidate combatant functions assigned to the military 
services. In what way has national security been impaired as a result of the 
Congress having specified that combatant functions assigned to the military 
services shall not be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated? 

Answer. This question is the same as the first question asked me by the 
chairman on April 22, and I refer to the written answer to that question which 
I have already submitted to the committee. 

Question No. 47. If this restriction is eliminated, what combatant functions 
do you propose to transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate? 

Answer. It is not proposed to transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate any 
one of the combatant functions in the existing statute. Our intent is to be 
able to make timely decisions in those areas which invite duplication and the 
unnecessary expenditure of resources. 

For example, under the present statutes, both the Army and Air Force can 
claim similar modern weapons which will perform the World War II type op- 
eration of close support of ground forces, since this mission can be interpreted 
as incident to combat both on land and in the air. In like manner, both the 
Navy and Air Force can claim weapons which have capability for strategic 
warfare, and both the Army and Air Force can claim similar weapons which 
have application to air defense. 

Question No. 48. Present law prohibits you from assigning or detailing military 
personnel so as to impair the combatant functions established by statute. If 
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this restriction is eliminated, what detail or assignment of military personnel 
do you propose to make which is now prohibited by law? 

Answer. It is not proposed to assign or detail any military personnel in any 
way which is now prohibited by law. The purpose of this deletion is exactly 
the same as that discussed in the two previous answers. 

Question No. 49 was deleted by the House Armed Services Committee. 

Question No. 50. Present law prohibits you, as Secretary of Defense, from di- 
recting the use and expenditure of funds of the Department of Defense in such 
manner as to affect the combatant functions of the armed services established 
by statute. The President’s bill proposed that this restriction be eliminated. 
How has this limitation impaired national security ? 

Answer. The present law regarding restriction on funds prohibits the Secre- 
tury of Defense from accomplishing indirectly what he is at present prohibited 
from accomplishing directly; i. e., the transfer of combatant functions. In my 
answer to the first question asked by the chairman on April 22, I have indicated 
why elimination of existing restrictions, both direct and indirect, on my transfer 
authority is highly desirable. 

Question No. 51. If this restriction is removed, what plans do you now have, 
if any, to direct the use and expenditure of funds in a manner which is now 
prohibited by law? 

Answer. The answer to this question is the same as that given to question 
No. 47. 

Question No. 52. The President's bill would reduce the number of Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense from 9 to 7, but would create a Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, thus in effect, the President’s bill eliminates one Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense. Which Assistant Secretary of Defense would be 
eliminated ? 

Answer. Present planning would indicate that the health and medical function 
can be executed as well by an office which does not involve an Assistant Secre- 
tary. Without in any way reducing the importance of this work, consideration 
is being given to placing this function under a special assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Question No. 53. Mr. Secretary, the President in his letter of transmittal of 
his bill with respect to reorganization of the Department of Defense, said that 
“The unprecedented costs of maintaining in peacetime a massive Defense Estab- 
lishment demand the utmost economy and efficiency in all of its operations.” 
In what way do you anticipate that the President's bill will bring about greater 
economy and efficiency? 

Answer. The purpose of the reorganization plan in general is to provide for a 
more unified control by the Secretary of Defense, resulting in a more efficient 
administration of and less duplication in the whole Department of Defense. 
This will provide a framework of management in which more efficiency is ob- 
tained, with a consequent saving of money through that efficiency. One area in 
which we can expect substantially more for our dollars is in the development of 
new weapons. 

However, it should be stated that economy is not the principal purpose of this 
reorganization but rather to provide quick decisions, speedy reaction, and effi- 
cient military operations. 

Question No. 54. Will not an operating Joint Staff constitute a duplicating staff 
with respect to the same functions being performed by the staffs of the military 
departments, or do you visualize that the military departments will no longer be 
involved in the development of war plans other than those dealing with logistics 
and training? 

Answer. The reorganized Joint Staff will not be a duplicative staff with respect 
to the functions performed by the staffs of the military departments. The Joint 
Staff and the service staffs, will, of course, be concerned with many of the same 
problems, but will consider these from different perspectives. The service staffs 
will analyze strategic plans to determine feasibility, and will provide their chiefs 
with the results of this analysis. The service staffs will also be responsible for 
implementing or supporting plans within their cognizance. Consequently, the 
departmental staffs will be involved in strategic plans as they pertain to particu- 
lar departments, as well as being involved in logistics, training, and the general 
administration of component forces in unified commands. 

Question No. 55. (a) As the Secretary of Defense and principal military ad- 
viser to the President, is it fair to assume that you have discussed this bill with 
the President? 
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(0) Will you describe “the number of ways” in which your authority has been 
circumscribed and hedged? 

Answer: (a) I did discuss the bill with the President. 

(b) The provisions in the proposal relating to the Secretary of Defense are 
essentially clarifications of the authority he has at present. They assume im- 
portance in giving improved unity to the Department and in allowing the flexibil- 
ity needed in the missile and nuclear age. These steps—principally the removal 
of the “separately administered” concept and the deletion of those provisions 
which becloud the Secretary’s authority—are steps in the direction of allowing 
for more effective administration of the Department by the Secretary. 

Question No. 56. Further in his message:the President said, “I suggest that we 
be done with prescribing controversy by law:” 

Since the Congress enacted the President’s Defense Reorganization Plan No. 6 
exactly as presented, and since the President has submitted no other major 
legislative plan or legislative proposal with respect to the organization of the 
Department of Defense prior to the plan now under consideration, do you think 
that the Congress can properly be charged with “prescribing controversy by 
law?” 

Answer. I do not believe the President would wish this remark to be inter- 
preted as a “charge” against Congress. If with the passage of time and dra- 
matic changes in methods of warfare, situations develop for which the existing 
law was not prepared, and if the rigidities of that law are not thereupon 
removed, then of course, the existing legislation can be said to contribute to 
controversy. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill... May 138, 1958 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: The American Medical Association has been followed with 
a great deal of interest the public hearings currently being conducted by the 
Armed Services Committee of the House of Representatives relative to the re- 
organization of the Department of Defense. 

The association has demonstrated for more than a century its sustained in- 
terest in seeing that the best available medical services are provided for our 
Armed Forces in time of war or peace. In recent years, since the enactment of 
the National Security Act of 1947, the association has been instrumental in pre- 
senting, to both the legislative and executive branches of government, the need 
for health and medical policy coordination at the highest level of our government. 
The first Hoover Commission in 1948 recommended that strong control over 
military medical policy be exercised from the level of the Secretary of Defense. 

In July 1949 the position of Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Health 
and Medical Affairs was established, and in 1953 this position was changed to 
that of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical). Through the 
operations of this office and with the cooperation of the Surgeons General of the 
various branches of the Armed Forces an enviable record of increased efficiency 
and economy has been established. 

Since the establishment of this position the military medical services have 
experienced the lowest case fatality rates of any military service in peace or 
wartime. At the same time, the military medical services have maintained the 
highest effective rate of any military service, even though in many instances 
American Armed Forces were serving in disease-ridden areas throughout the 
world and under the most hazardous conditions of peacetime and wartime. 
Furthermore, the military medical services established the first unified supply 
procurement agency of the Armed Forces, which with a Department of Defense 
blood program, reaching to our worldwide military outposts, proved highly effi- 
cient during the Korean campaign. 

Joint utilization of military medical facilities, educational programs, military 
logistics, including patient evacuation, intelligence and operations, and research 
and scientific developments have also been made possible under the directorship 
of the civilian Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical) and his 
predecessors. The interservice use of military medical facilities, including hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, as well as the interservice staffing of military hospitals 
has been accomplished by programs directed from this office. 

During the Korean conflict, this office of the Department of Defense directed 
the coordination of medical and health liaison with the forces of the United 
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Nations, and this has been continued with the NATO and SEATO forces. Dur- 
ing this same period, this office established the first interagency medical council, 
responsible for the coordination of the Federal medical effort on behalf of our 
wartime and peacetime missions of health and medical care. 

Experience has clearly shown that as a result of the respect and authority 
vested in an Assistant Secretary of Defense it is possible for him to formulate 
policy and direct the programs of the military medical services of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, while at the same time commanding the respect of his opposite 
numbers in the highest circles of our own Government, in foreign governments, 
and in the professional and scientific as well as lay national and international 
groups. 

We know that the prestige of the military medical services has increased 
since establishment of this office both in this country and abroad, particularly 
in the eyes of civilian medicine. 

In summation, we believe, therefore, that it is in the best interests of the 
Armed Forces, the military medical services, and our country that the position 
of Assistant Secretay of Defense for Health and Medical Affairs be maintained 
in the Department of Defense organization with a civilian physician appointed 
to this position. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. L. BLASINGAME, M. D., 
General Manager. 


My name is Otto L. Nelson, Jr. I am a member of the national defense com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and chairman of the 
committee’s policy subcommittee. Since retiring from the Army as a major gen- 
eral in 1946, I have been an employee of the New York Life Insurance Co.., 
where I am a vice president. 

During the past 10 years I have served on a number of advisory committees 
to the Federal Government, among which are the National Civil Defense Ad- 
visory Council, appointed by the President, and the Mobilization Program Ad- 
visory Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization. I served as director of 
“Project East River” in 1951 and 1952, which surveyed the problems of non 
military defense. I also worked on the recent Gaither Committee report. 
(Subsequent to the preparation of this testimony, I was named a temporary and 
part-time assistant to the Secretary of Defense.) 

I appear today on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which wholeheartedly supports President Eisenhower’s defense reorganization 
plan. The chamber is a federation of over 3,300 State and local chambers of 
commerce and trade, industrial and professional associations, with an under- 
lying membership of 2,500,000 businessmen, plus more than 21,000 direct business 
members. 

This presentation on the President’s defense reorganization plan is based 
apon an intensive study of the problems of Defense organization and management 
that the chamber’s national defense committee began in August 1956, and con- 
eluded in January of this year. This committee is made up of high executive 
officials in both large and small-business concerns, many of whom have had wide 
experience in their dealings with the Defense Department. The chairman may 
recall that a copy of the statement developed by the committee, and approved 
by the chamber’s board of directors on February 1, was sent to him on February 
7. (See Appendix A.) 

This testimony is also based upon policies adopted by the membership of the 
national chamber in May 1957, and unanimously reaffirmed last month. 


FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES 


At the outset, may I state what I regard to be the fundamental issues on 
defense reorganization confronting this committee and the Congress. Then I 
would like to summarize the national chamber’s position and comment briefly 
on the major provisions of the President’s reorganization plan. 

In effect, a multitude of issues will have to be resolved before there can be 
final action on this vital subject. But the basic question posed by the President 
is whether we as a nation are willing and bold enough—while there is still time 
to face-up.to the military facts of life in the space age and make.the adjustments 
that are clearly necessary to make absolutely certain we have a Defense Establish- 
ment that is responsive to rapidly changing needs and circumstances. 
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To be more explicit, Congress must decide whether to entrust to the President 
and Secretary of Defense the authority and flexibility of organization that the 
President has warned is imperative to insure our Nation’s security. This neces- 
sitates discarding the 1947 concept of unification—a loose federation of separate 
and autonomous military units under the authority of the Secretary of Defense— 
in favor of truly unified operating forces and integrated support activities under 
the firm management of the Secretary of Defense. 

The alternative is to gamble, as we have in the past, against overwhelming 
odds that we again will have time after hostilities begin to convert, on a costly 
and inefficient crash basis, to the kind of organization that we know will be 
necessary to insure maximum efficiency and ultimate victory. 

The second fundamental question is whether the American taxpayer—who, 
according to opinion polls, is more than willing to foot the bill for truly essential 
defense needs—is to continue to be burdened by the costly interservice rivalry 
which is typified by the wasteful duplication and triplication in the development 
of very expensive weapons systems. 

A comprehensive and realistic modernization of our defense organization is 
a prerequisite to real economy because the basic causes of this intolerable waste 
are built into and fostered by the present rigidly prescribed organization. Until 
and unless these organization deficiencies are corrected by the appropriate legis- 
lative committees, the efforts of other Members of Congress to keep defense 
costs from soaring into outer space with the missiles they finance are doomed to 
failure. 

The time has come for an unprecedented effort to reduce the military “waste- 
line” because we no longer can afford to be saved separately by the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps. 


SUM MARY OF THE CHAMBER'S POSITIO> 


I would like now to summarize the chamber's position and then discuss each 
point in detail. 

1. A thorough reorganization of our Military Establishment, along the lines 
recommended by the President, is imperative. 

2. Congress should strengthen the authority of the Secretary of Defense to 
integrate or consolidate noncombat support activities in order to eliminate 
costly duplication and overlapping and wasteful use of manpower and material 
resources. 

3. Congress should revise the present defense appropriations structure to appro- 
priate all funds on a defensewide activity basis, instead of on a separate service 
basis, in order to strengthen congressional control over spending and give the 
Secretary of Defense badly needed management flexibility. 


THE NEED FOR DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


Experience in World War II taught us that wars must be fought on a total 
and unified basis. Because of this experience, Congress undertook in 1947 a 
unification of the military services. The legislative history reveals that it con- 
sidered seriously “the potentialities implicit in scientific developments” and the 
existence of “an era in which war, if it comes, will be fought at speeds and 
accompanied by devastations that stagger the imagination.” 

Motivated by all the implications of the atomic age, Congress described its 
task as one of providing our Nation with “the best organization for security 
which can be devised.” Now—more than 10 years later and after 2 major 
amendments—the problem of an adequate defense organization remains an 
issue. A good question is why? In our opinion, it stems from the fact that 
the defense structure established by the National Security Act does not have 
within its statutory framework the flexibility needed to adjust to the revolution 
in weapons and for the application of sound business practices. Organization 
is a continuing process and its charter must provide the flexibility needed to 
adjust to new ideas—to meet the challenge of a new competitor or a better 
product. 

The need for defense reorganization has been highlighted by investigations of 
congressional committees and independent surveys almost every year since 
enactment of the National Security Act. To mention a few: 

1. A 1951 investigation by the Bonner subcommittee concluded that “unifica- 
tion from the standpoint of military supply, rests largely on paper.” 

2. The Riehlman subcommittee, in 1953, uncovered numerous instances of 
duplication and waste in defense operations. This was followed by enactment 
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of the O'Mahoney amendment to the Defense Appropriations Act of 1953 direct 
ing the Secretary of Defense to provide for an “integrated supply system de- 
signed to meet the needs of military departments without duplicating or over- 
lapping of either operations or functions.” 

3. The 1955 report of the Second Hoover Commission recommended far 
reaching organizational changes to improve the business operations of the 
Department of Defense. 

4. A recent report (1957) of the House Appropriations Committee stated: 

“It is the firm belief of a majority of the committee that this matter of 
rivalry is getting completely out of control. It is expensive and undesirable, 
and points up the urgent need for more effective control and direction. A sin- 
cere and self-sacrificing effort must be made by all concerned to substitute real 
unification for the present loose federation.” 

5. The recent report (1958) of the Rockefeller Bros. Fund made recommenda 
tions along the lines of the President's plan. 

The National Chamber strongly supports the concept of unification for the 
organization of the Defense Establishment. We recognize, however, that real 
unity must come through evolution. We now have had over 10 years’ ex- 
perience with unification as conceived under the present act. Certainly, that 
is long enough to demonstrate what must be done to provide the unity that is 
necessary in our space age defense organization. We may not have another 
10 years to reorganize our Military Establishment. In fact, we may be for- 
tunate if our enemies give us as much as a 15-minute warning. 

We realize the importance of the role of Congress in carrying out its con- 
stitutional responsibility to raise and support our Armed Forces. At the same 
time, we must recognize the grave responsibilities the Constitution places on 
the President as Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces. We strongly urge, 
therefore, that Congress approve the President's request for a defense organiza- 
tion that will permit flexibility in dealing with the rapid development of 
weapons; will assure him the means of meeting any military situation that 
could arise; and, at the same time, will provide the American taxpayers with an 
economically managed Defense Establishment year in and year out. 


UNIFIED OPERATIONS AND PLANNING 
Unified operations 

I would like now to discuss the President’s proposals for reorganizing mili- 
tary planning and operations. If the military concept of unity of command 
is to be meaningful in our military operations, elements of all three services 
must be unified into operational commands, each under a single commander. 
Also, the chain of command from the President as Commander in Chief and the 
Secretary of Defense to the unified commanders must be clear and streamlined. 

The President’s plan not only will streamline the chain of command but will 
reorient both planning and operations to achieve integrated national objectives 
rather than separate divergent missions. The realinement of forces on a truly 
unified basis is a vital step in defense reorganization—one that not only should 
facilitate more effective and economical use of manpower, but should result 
in substantial savings in training and facilities costs. 

The major obstacle to the accomplishment of this objective is the restrictive 
provisions in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 202 (c) of the National 
Security Act. These provisions preclude the Secretary of Defense from trans- 
ferring, reassigning, abolishing, or consolidating the combatant functions assigned 
to the four military services, or delegating or assigning military personnel in 
any way that would impair the rights of the respective services over such 
functions. 

Repealing these restrictions and giving a unified commander the authority to 
use the forces at his disposal with maximum effectiveness would indirectly affect 
traditional military roles and missions assignments. But modern weapons have 
outmoded roles and missions related to land, air, and sea travel. To permit mili- 
tary planning and operations to continue under this outmoded system would per- 
petuate the costly triplication of programs and unhealthy interservice rivalry. 


Unified planning 


Organizing military operations under unified commands necessitates military 
planning on a unified basis. Both functions should be oriented toward achieving 
maximum use of weapons and manpower on a truly integrated basis. 

The President’s proposals for improving military planning and improving the 
type of military assistance needed by the Secretary of Defense and the Com- 
mander in Chief would: 








1. Place the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the line of command over unified 
commands, except that their authority would be exercised in the name of 
the Secretary of Defense: 

2. Authorize members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to delegate their major 
responsibilities as chiefs of their respective military services to the Vice 
Chiefs of Staff; 

3.. Remove the limitation on the size of the Joint Staff, which now numbers 
210, but limit their tour of duty to 3 years, except in time of war and except 
in instances in which the Secretary deems it necessary in the public interest 
to extend such tours for not more than 1 year; and 

4. Give the Chairman the right to select the Director of the Joint Staff 
with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, and place the Director directly 
under the Chairman. 

The provision that bars the JCS Chairman from voting would be repeald 
because it is meaningless. 

The national chamber supports these proposals. We think the President has 
acted wisely in retaining the Joint Chiefs of Staff concept. We do not share 
the views of some that this plan places too much authority in one military group 
or would lead to a Prussian-type general staff. On the contrary, it should 
facilitate an improvement in military planning, provide the Secretary of Defense 
and the President with the military advice they need to make important deci- 
sions, and strengthen civilian control over both planning and operations. We 
think democracy and efficiency can be reflected in an organization without fear 
of a military dictatorship. 


EFFECTIVE INTEGRATION OF NONCOMBAT SUPPORT ACTIVITIES 


The administration of “noncombat support activities is of great concern to 
American taxpayers because it involves about two-thirds of the entire defense 
budget and is the area which has been the subject of investigations by congres- 
sional commitees and other groups such as the second Hoover Commission for 
the past several years. 

The President’s reorganization plan makes only one specific proposal in this 
area—that of placing all research and development, as well as the funds therefor, 
under a civilian Director of Defense Research and Engineering. This is a most 
logical step toward providing a soundly managed research and development pro- 
gram and in eliminating costly interservice duplication in the development of 
new weapons. 

Otherwise, the President’s plan makes no specific proposals for dealing with 
the wasteful builtin triplication of such noncombat support activities as pro- 
curement and supply, and such common-type services as financial management, 
legal, intelligence, medical, hospital, transportation, engineering, personnel, and 
training. The present structure perpetuates the .costly- duplication of these 
activities among three military departments and a multiplicity of Army technical 
services and Navy bureaus. In the Pentagon headquarters alone, there are 
approximately 20 procurement organizations. Administration of the procure- 
ment programs is carried on by at least 125 major procurement field offices— 
many in the same city, but occupying different offices and each having its own 
fiscal, legal, engineering, and administrative staffs. 

Testimony before this committee has revealed that there are more than 104,000 
persons engaged in budget and fiscal work in the Department of Defense. This 
is a waste of manpower, but one which will continue as long as Congress fails 
to give to the Secretary full authority and backing to consolidate triplicated 
support programs. One needs only to look at the organization for budget and 
fiscal management at the Pentagon headquarters level alone to find that there 
‘are at least 23 such organizations—1 in the office of the Secretary of Defense, 
11 in the Army, 10 in the Navy, but only 1 in the Air Force. If financial manage- 
ment can be centralized in one headquarters organization for the Air Force, tt 
can be done for the other military departments. 

We .reeognize the complex management problem that faces the Secretary of 
Defense in his efforts to integrate business-type support activities under the 
present organizational structure. In an area in which there are tremendous 
opportunities for the application of sound business practices, the Secretary lacks 
adequate authority necessary to effectively deal with the problem. Instead of 
giving him management flexibility, the act restricts his authority. This results 
in administration of support programs through a proliferation of autonomous 
organizations within the military services. 
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Accordingly, we support the President's proposals for eliminating the language 
relating to “separately administered” military departments. It not only tends 
to confuse his authority over administration, but also establishes a legislative 
policy that fosters duplication of activities by three separate organizations. 
Policymaking and administration are interrelated. The effectiveness of the 
former depends upon the efficiency of the latter. Any attempt to separate the 
responsibility for these two functions can lead only to confusion and maladmin- 
istration. The retention of language that tends to detract from the Secretary’s 
full authority over both policymaking and administration cannot help but give 
licenses to the military departments to go their separate ways. 

The national chamber strongly urges that Congress clarify and strengthen 
the Secretary’s authority over the administration of noncombat support opera- 
tions. We recommend that the National Security Act be further amended by 
adding language similar to that appearing in the O’Mahoney amendment to the 
1953 Defense Appropriations Act to make clear the Secretary’s authority and 
responsibility in managing support activities. To accomplish this, we recom- 
mend that the policy statements in section 2 of the act be further amended by 
adding the following language: “to provide for an integrated system for the 
administration of research and development, procurement, supply, and common- 
type services without duplicating or overlapping of either operations or func- 
tions.” 

To further clarify the Secretary’s authority, we recommend that the proposed 
amendment in paragraph 3 of section 3 of H. R. 11958 be further amended by 
adding at the end of the first sentence thereof the following language: 

“In carrying out this policy, the Secretary shall be responsible for reorganizing 
and streamlining the administration of noncombat support activities, such as 
procurement, supply, research and development, and such common-type services 
as financial management, medical and hospital, transportation, intelligence, legal, 
public relations, and training, to the end that duplication and overlapping of 
either operations or functions shall be eliminated.” 


REVISION OF APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


A careful study of the present defense appropriations system has led us to 
the conclusion that it can be revised to give the Secretary of Defense greater 
flexibility in the use of appropriated funds and at the same time provide Congress 
with increased control. 

In his special message to Congress on defense reorganization, President Eisen- 
hower recognized the deficiencies in the existing appropriation structure for the 
Department of Defense and the military services. He stated: 

“* * * This [the present] method of providing defense funds has worked 
against the unity of the Department-of:Defense as an executive department of the 
Government. I strongly urge that in the future the Congress make appropriations 
for this Department in such fashion as to provide the Secretary of Defense 
adequate authority and flexibility to discharge his heavy responsibilities. * * *” 

Although the President was addressing himself solely to the problem of execu- 
tive responsibility for defense management, his remarks might well have been 
extended to discuss in a similar vein the problem of adequate congressional control 
over defense funds under the present appropriations structure. For despite 
steady improvement in the defense appropriation structure under the direction of 
the House and Senate Appropriations Committees and the Defense Comptroller, it 
is fashioned so that it mitigates against both the best possible control of defense 
spending programs by Congress and the effective management of Defense Depart- 
ment activities—according to congressional intent—by the Secretary of Defense. 

The present method of appropriating defense funds to the military services is 
not realistically related to our defense objectives and, only to a limited extent, 
ean it be considered related to the major activities required to meet such 
objectives. 

It overstresses the separateness:;ofrcland, sea,.and air concepts in a defense 
pattern which requires complete coordination of all three to meet strategic and 
tactical military goals. 

It vests primarily in the three military officers heading the separate services 
major control—plus considerable economic and political power—over funds ap- 
proximating one-half of the total national budget. 

It minimizes effective civilian and congressional control. The interposition of 
civilian service Secretaries cannot be regarded as enhancing civilian control be-- 
cause they, by the very nature of the organization of the Defense Department and 
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the manner in which funds are given, must become champions for their par 
ticular service. 

It contributes to unhealthy interservice rivalries, with their resulting duplica- 
tion, triplication, waste and, as a consequence, unnecessary Federal spending. 
Each service is appropriated funds to accomplish objectives which it feels are 
most important, and these objectives generally support the capability of each 
to fight a war by itself. 

Thus, we have races in each of the services to research and develop weapons 
designed to accomplish the same military objectives; competition for scarce 
manpower to do such work, and similar unnecessary triplication in the pro- 
curement and supply fields and in general overhead activities. Separate appro- 
priation of funds not only has perpetuated such undesirable practices, but has 
fostered them. 

The Secretary of Defense, who must answer to the President and to Congress 
for any mismanagement of our defense efforts, is greatly handicapped in acquit- 
ting his responsibility. It is well recognized that the power to manage effec 
tively any operation requires a control of the funds. It is strange we do not 
follow this in the largest management job in the world. To give the Secretary 
of Defense responsibility for the success or failure of running this vast opera- 
tion but then appropriate funds to his subordinates so they can make a mockery 
of his efforts is incongruous. 

This criticism of the present system of appropriating funds in no way implies 
that Congress should relax its control over defense appropriations and spending. 
In fact, congressional control should and can be strengthened at the same time 
the Secretary of Defense’s hand is strengthened to carry out the will of Congress 
and the President. The result would be sufficient management flexibility for 
the Secretary of Defense and more effective congressional control. 

Our study of the appropriation structure, as a means of insuring more effec- 
tive control for both Congress and the-Secretary of Defense, has resulted in 
the development of an entirely new format. Briefly, our recommendations pro- 
pose that funds be appropriated to the Defense Department on an “activity” 
basis. We also suggest that the Defense Department be required to report to 
Congress on an end purpose basis as well. For example, although we would 
appropriate funds for an activity such as the production and procurement of 
eategories of military weapons, we would also ask the Department of Defense, in 
its reporting to Congress, to indicate the amount of funds used for such end 
purposes as continental defense, the overall strategic striking force consisting 
of units from all services, ete. 

The Defense Department’s job is probably most significantly understood and 
controlled in terms of the major activities conducted in the interest of achiev- 
ing certain strategic and tactical defense objectives. These break down as 
follows: 

(1) Providing the required amount of military manpower: Land, sea 
and air forces. 

(2) The construction of provision of adequate facilities with which the 
military forces can carry out their responsibilities such as military posts 
and air and sea bases. 

(3) Conducting a strong research and development program in various 
categories of weapons and the military sciences—strong both in quality and 
quantity. 

(4) The production or procurement of various categories of weapons 
required by the military forces to meet strategic and tactical objectives. 

(5) Conducting strategic and tactical operations, and the maintenance of 
facilities, services, and equipment required to meet defense demands, and 

(6) Providing general administrative direction, supervision, and services 
for the overall defense program. 

The chamber, therefore, recommends that the present major categories of 
defense appropriations; namely, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, Inter- 
service Activities, Department of the Navy, Department of the Air Force, be 
replaced with the following appropriation categories : 

1. Military personnel.—This category would provide funds for military per- 
sonnel for all three services and for Reserve and National Guard purposes. 

2. Construction of military facilities—This category provides for construc- 
tion of the facilities required to carry out the functions of the Department of 
Defense. Appropriation items under this category would be broken down pri 
marily by the types of facilities needed to carry on the defense job, e. g., tactical 
facilities, training facilities, ete. 
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3. Research and development.—This category provides for the establishment 
of dollar levels for research and development in the major categories of military 
equipment required by all the services to meet strategic objectives. This is 
based upon the “activity” classification used by the Department of Defense. 

4. Procurement and production of military weapons and equipment—This 
category provides funds for the production or procurement of military weapons 
and equipment deeemed feasible and necessary as a result of our research and 
development efforts, and certain related activities such as industrial mobiliza- 
tion. Certainly, if research and development efforts are to be organized along 
these lines and funds appropriated accordingly, it would be logical to organize 
procurement programs and funds the same way. 

5. Maintenance and operations.—This category proposes that funds be appro- 
priated for the conduct of operations and the maintenance of personnel, facili- 
ties, and equipment required to accomplish the job. Accordingly, we have related 
the appropriations under this category to the major activities involved in opera- 
tions and maintenance. 

6. Departmental administration.—This category would provide for general 
departmental administrative costs and activities common to personnel of all 
three military services. 

This outline provides a sound starting point for ascertaining the proper De- 
fense Department appropriation structure. It also would increase congres- 
sional control and permit better management for the Secretary of Defense. 
Furthermore, it would require little transfer authority. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In summary, the national chamber recommends: 

1. Enactment of a comprehensive reorganization plan along the lines recom- 
mended by the President. 

2. Giving the Secretary of Defense increased authority to eliminate over- 
lapping and duplication in non-combat-support activities. 

3. A revised appropriations structure, under which military appropriations 
would be provided on a defensewide activity basis. 

In its consideration of the President’s reorganization plan, Congress should 
keep in mind the fact that our Nation is locked in a struggle with an aggressive 
foreign power that is challenging our historical position of military and techno- 
logical supremacy. AS a nonagressive nation, we are forced to meet any ¢hal- 
lenge at whatevertime and place our potential enemy chooses. Therefore, time- 
liness is a most important factor in any plan of defense organization. 

This is one of the major reasons why the national chamber believes no com- 
promise should be made with the imperative need for a modernized and flexible 
defense organization that can adjust, as needed, to meet any challenge. 

Congress should also keep in mind the tremendous tax burden borne by the 
American taxpayers, primarily because of defense needs. As even newer and 
nore complex weapons are developed, costs will increase. Therefore, it is im- 
perative that there be no compromises with the need for a defense organization 
that will provide the basis for the elimination of widespread and costly over- 
lapping, duplication, and other forms of waste. 

For these reasons, the national chamber believes this committee and the Con- 
gress should move promptly to enact the President’s reorganization plan. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1958. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VINSON: Referring to the hearings now being conducted by 
the House Armed Services Committee on Defense Department reorganization 
proposals and on behalf of the American Legion, I enclose several copies of state- 
ment of Mr. George N. Craig, a past national commander of the American Legion 
and a former Governor of Indiana. 

I respectfully request that Mr. Craig’s statement be given consideration by 
vou and the other members of the House Armed Services Committee. 
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I also respectfully request that a copy of the attached statement be incorporated 
in the record of the hearings on this subject. 
Thank you for your courtesy and consideration, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KENNepby, Directo 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE N. CRAIG, Past NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, BEFORE THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE IN CONNECTION WITH 
HEARINGS ON DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION PROPOSALS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, several weeks ago in Washington, 
D. C., the national] security commission of the American Legion met to study the 
manifold problems of national defense. From these meetings came a report and 
resolutions setting forth the position of the American Legion as to those defense 
programs and policies which we deem necessary to the security of the Nation, 
the protection of the lives and property of our citizens, the perpetuation of our 
liberties, and the preservation of our way of life. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted; first by the national 
security commission on April 11 and by the national executive committee on 
April 30, 1958—making it the official position of the American Legion. 


“RESOLUTION No. 44. ENDORSE THE PRESIDENT’S REORGANIZATION PLAN FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


“Whereas there has been presented to the Congress of the United States, a 
plan known as the President’s plan for the reorganization of the Defense 
Department ; and 

“Whereas there are innumerable committees, commissions, and lines of com- 
mand in the Defense Department ; and 

“Whereas we have the utmost confidence in the expert leadership of the 
President of the United States in affairs of national defense and believe that 
he has the best advice and sources of information available in our country; and 

“Whereas the present times demand speedy, firm, direct, unambiguous lines 
of control in our Defense Department ; and 

“Whereas the American Legion in national convention assembled in Atlantic 
City, N. J., on September 16, 1957, reaffirmed its support of the principle of uni- 
fication and control of the Armed Forces: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the national executive committee of the American Legion 
assembled in Indianapolis, Ind., April 30 to May 2, 1958, hereby recommends the 
American Legion endorse the President’s plan for the reorganization of the 
Defense Department and use its best efforts to cause its enactment into law 
and request the national commander to give this major priority.” 

Throughout its 40-year history, the American Legion has been one of the 
principal advocates of modernization in the organization and compos'tion of 
our military forces when circumstances and conditions dictated. We supported 
the 1947 National Security Act because we helieved a reorganization of our 
mil‘tary forces was then required. 

We believe that the changes made in the National Security Act in 1949 and 
1953 were necessary and that those now proposed in the reorganization of 1958 
are needed to keep America’s military strength in step with the demands of 
national survival. 

There is costly duplication in roles and missions, in facilities, in weapons 
development, in logistic activities, and for that matter, in practically every area 
where the military functions. I feel very strongly that the authority to consoli- 
date a greater share of research and development activities in the Office of the 
Director of Research and Engineering is long overdue. Furthermore, it would 
appear both prudent and wise to consolidate eventually the majority of research 
and development operations in this office, to reduce costly repetition of effort in 
vital fields. 

Unified commands are not new—they were employed and proved their value 
in World War II. However, the reinforcement of the unified commander's 
authority under the Secretary of Defense should create even greater cohesion, 
strength, and flexibility than existed in World War II. 

The key to more defense for less money seems to be contained in part of the 
reorganization plan, which provides that “The Secretary of Defense shall take 
appropriate steps (including the transfer, reassignment, abolition, or consoli- 
dation of functions) to provide in the Department of Defense for more effective, 
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efficient, and economical administration and operations, and to eliminate dupli- 
cation.” 

Finally, we endorse the plan to free the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their principal 
mission as strategic advisers to the Secretary of Defense which would be accom- 
plished by (1) authorizing them to delegate to their Vice Chiefs of Staff many 
of their responsibilities as military heads of the Army, Navy, and Air Force; 
(2) by transferring responsibility for strategic planning from the services to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and (3) by placing the Joint Staff under the Chair- 
man’s direction. 

The American Legion takes its position in this matter after considered thought 
and deliberation. 

Within its membership there is more military experience than in any other 
group that ever existed in any other nation at any time. Its purpose for exist- 
ence is only to attempt to render public service. It has not now, nor has it ever 
had, a single selfish motive. 

The American Legion has in the past deplored the complicated morass of con- 
flicting and intermingled authorities of command, strategic advice, logistics, and 
the multitude of other factors that are necessary to direct a rapidly responding 
fighting force. No aspersions are cast as to why this cumbersome, awkward, 
and inadequate system now obtains. Means of command and military adminis- 
tration have throughout history been made inadequate by the advance of scien- 
tific and military knowledge. It changed radically between World War I and 
World War II. It again changed in the short interim between World War II 
and Korea, and now it again changes with the rapid advance of science in the 
field of ballistics and their proper implementation, and it will change again as 
our scientific knowledge increases and as we continue to discover by investi- 
gation fields heretofore to man unknown. If we are to survive in a military situ- 
ation and to render ourselves at all times capable to destroy our enemy with 
the greatest dispatch and precision, command must conform to the advance of 
science. We find ourselves today in a situation where science has gone forward 
and the implementation of command has not. We, therefore, strenuously urged 
that all branch loyalties be cast aside, that all prejudices born of long years of 
military experience be submerged to the common cause of unifying the command 
function for the proper implementation of all services in carrying out their 
maximum potential in the achievement of their roles and missions. 

The President’s plan patently goes far in this direction. By the most simple 
academic comparison it points out glaringly the frailties and the inadequacies 
of the present system. While no plan is perfect, and no one can look far enough 
into the future to determine what other advancements will be made, we must 
at least ready ourselves to conform to our present knowledge and foreseeable 
scientific achievements. 

The American Legion is not new, nor is it inexperienced in the processes of 
national legislation, and we know that in the consideration of all proposed 
legislation the inquiries and interests that must all finally be boiled down to the 
final denominator that finds itself ‘recommended legislation.” 

The rewriting of most presented proposals is a proper means of amending 
them to make them conform to the majority thought of legislators as they are 
determined from the expert testimony that is presented to the committee. This 
procedure in most instances presents no grave problem but I hasten to point 
out that any rewriting of the President’s proposal without giving weight to the 
overwhelming preponderance of evidence submitted to the committee and with- 
out the close advice and attention of military experts and scientists could render 
irreparable harm to the present and future security of our country. 

The American Legion has followed closely the evidence of each witness that 
has appeared before the Armed Services Committee and we submit to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and to the members of the committee that it preponderates most 
heavily in favor of the plan presented by the President. Those presently and in 
the past who have been charged with the greatest military responsibility have 
without exception endorsed the plan of the President as being proper, feasible, 
and most nearly constructed program to clear away the debris, the inconsisten- 
cies and the inadequacies of the present command function of our Armed 
Forces. 

We ask in this instance that compromise be cast aside. Clear and patent 
facts cannot be compromised, else they be made wrong and no longer fact. 

The granting of added authority to the Secretary of Defense and the clari- 
fication of other powers that are already his, cause me much less alarm than 
the prospect that by failing to sanction changes now we may indeed render 
our Nation less able to deter or to fend off attack. 


—— 
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In the American Legion’s behalf, I urge you to approve the President’s reor- 
ganization plan for the Department of Defense. 


NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1958. 
Hon, Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your letter of May 13 concerning the 
hearings on proposed reorganization of the Department of Defense. 
We very much appreciate the opportunity extended by you to present a state- 
ment for inclusion in the record 
Transmitted herewith is a copy of our statement, together with an attach- 
ment containing certain suggested amendments to the proposed bill. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. HARRISON Jr., 
Major General, AGO, Mass ARNG, President. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. HARRISON, JR., PRESIDENT, NATIONAL GUARD 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 470,000 volunteer citizen- 
soldiers and citizen-airmen of the National Guard have ua vital interest in any 
proposed plan to reorganize the Department of Defense. 

We are concerned, both as citizens representing among our numbers every 
phase of the economy of this country including leaders in industry, commerce, 
the professions, and public life, and as volunteer soldiers and airmen who are 
busily engaged in training ourselves to fight for our country if and when the 
need arises. 

On April 3, President Eisenhower transmitted to the Congress a message out- 
lining his views concerning the reorganization of the Department of Defense. 
Concurrently, he directed the Secretary of Defense to effect a number of major 
reorganizational changes within the Department by administrative action. 

The President’s message was followed up by the introduction into Congress 
of a bill, H. R. 11958, to promote the national defense by providing for re- 
organization of the Department of Defense and for other purposes. 

The presidential message was couched in general terms. Its announced aims 
were laudable. It contained such words as “modernize,” “efficiency,” “unity,” 
“streamlined,” “improved,” “effectively organized.” These are well-chosen words 
and phrases, having an urgent appeal to the American mind under the stress 
of today’s internatitonal tensions. Moreover, they originate from one of the 
outstanding military personalities of our times, a man whose devotion to country 
is unquestioned. Therefore, many will accept his recommendations without 
challenge. 

Nevertheless, no man or group of men should be permitted a free hand in a 
matter of such vital concern to all Americans. Our form of government was 
established for the very purpose of permitting the governed to exercise their 
individual and collective voices in matters affecting the national interest. 

The path of government by decree, or executive directive, or bureaucratic fiat, 
leads ultimately to dictatorship, notwithstanding the individual or the nature 
and character of his intentions. 

As often has been true, there are cavernous gaps between the intent of the 
proposals as explained in the high-sounding phrases of the President’s message, 
and the possible and very real effect as spelled out in the precise legislative lan- 
guage of the bill. 

A parade of progovernmental witnesses has attempted to soften and blunt the 
plain and unvarnished facts about the bill, which astute questioning by members 
of this committee have revealed. The committee, individually and collectively, 
has expressed confidence in the present military and civilian leaders of our De- 
fense Establishment. Nevertheless, it also has clearly expressed the opinion 
that the bill would provide future leaders with a vehicle with which might be 
established a military philosophy alien and repugnant to the precepts upon 
which this Nation was founded and upon which it has relied so successfully for 
the past century and one-half. 

The National Guard traditionally has stood upon the principle of constitutional 
government. 
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It has opposed centralization of military power, the establishment of a 
Prussian-type general staff, and government by bureaucratic administrative 
action. 

It has supported government by legislation, and the development of broad 
policy and military strategy under civilian control. 

The validity of this approach has been demonstrated time and again, with 
specific reference to the National Guard, through its experience with attempts 
to restrain, strangle, or even kill the National Guard, by administrative indirec- 
tion when direct legislative attempts have failed. 

It was only recently that this committee saw fit to express its displeasure at 
departmental proposals to reduce the Army National Guard to a point where its 
capability to perform its historic role as a first line of defense of this Nation 
might be seriously questioned. Despite the very plain expression of the com- 
mittee in this regard, it is apparent that the Department of Defense is con- 
tinuing with its original proposals to downgrade and reduce the Army National 
Guard. While this trend has been evident in the past and has been thwarted by 
congressional action, it appears that the current situation will take more than 
an expression on the part of this committee to prevent the Pentagon from 
accomplishing its latest plan. 

We note with great interest, and admittedly some terror, the statements of 
high officials and military leaders whose public pronouncements favor the Na- 
tional Guard and profess to support its traditional system, while at the same 
time they are engaged in behind-the-scenes maneuvering to destroy and render 
ineffective that system. 

At a recent press conference the President spoke with vehemence of the built-in 
safeguards against the possibility of a “man on horseback” arising in this 
country. One of the safeguards he mentioned at that time was the National 
Guard. Yet, we find at the same time the Department of Defense engaged in 
trying to wipe out this so-called built-in safeguard. 

Less than a year ago, Mr. Brucker, Secretary of the Army, stated that: “I am 
determined that the guard shall not be reduced below the 400,000 level at which 
it is set.” Today, we find that same Secretary of the Army administering a plan 
and making decisions which not only will reduce the Army National Guard below 
that level, but will eliminate 1 out of every 3 of its organized trained, equipped, 
and ready units. 

Section 102 of title 32, United States Code, which has been reenacted several 
times by the Congress states in plain and unequivocal terms: 

“In accordance with the traditional military policy of the United States, it is 
essential that the strength and organization of the Army National Guard * * * 
as an integral part of the first line defense of the United States be maintained 
and assured at all times.” 

Nevertheless, the National Guard of today, as too often has been true in the 
past, is fighting, not the enemy which it is organized and trained to fight, but the 
Department of Defense and the Department of the Army, for the right to main- 
tain and assure its strength and organization so that it will be ready to perform 
its historic role as an integral part of the first line defense of the United States. 

In October of 1956 the President of the United States forwarded this statement 
to the 78th General Conference of the National Guard Association of the United 
States: 

“The dual status of the National Guard whereby it serves the States in time 
of peace and the Republic in time of national emergency, exemplifies that sound 
traditional relationship between the States and the Federal Government, unique 
with our governmental system. This historic concept should be ever strength- 
ened, and never weakened. 

“As commander in chief, I subscribe fully to the statutory declaration that now 
and in the future we must maintain and assure the strength and organization 
of the National Guard as an integral part of the first line of defense of this 
Nation, to the end that your organizations shall be ready to discharge their 
historic role at the very outset of any national emergency.” 

There is no question about the necessity of clear-cut military control over 
military forces in the conduct of military operations. ‘There is no question but 
that the commander of a unified command must have absolute operational com- 
mand over the forces assigned to him. But when we come to the determination 
and application of broad military policy, we find extreme danger in the delega- 
tion of decision-making power to a powerful general staff and an extremely 
powerful chairman or chief of that general staff. We find grave danger in the 
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granting of authority to a single individual to abolish, consolidate, transfer, and 
reassign functions, roles, missions, and responsibilities of services and their 
subordinate agencies. 

In this respect, we join hands with our compatriots in the United States 
Marine Corps—that famous corps which has earned undying fame for its 
exploits in the services of these United States—who fear the dubious blessing of 
being “reorganized into nonentity.”” And under the proposed bill they may right- 
fully fear this prospect. 

‘he National Guard has experienced more difficuulties since the enactment of 
the Unification Act of 1947, as amended, than during any other comparable 
period in its long history. Despite legislative language designed to protect the 
National Guard Bureau and the National Guard, itself, the departments repeat- 
edly have instituted action against both. 

We stand foursquare behind any well-thought-out plan to reorganize the 
Department of Detense which will result in increased efficiency within that 
organization and which will better enable the services to perform their missions. 

We stand solidly against any plan designed to relieve the Congress of its 
constitutional responsibilities concerning the Armed Forces of this country or 
which wouid permit a single, concentrated control of all activities of the 
Armed Forces. 

Experience of the Congress dictates the need for strong, unequivocal language 
which would make clear that the power of the Secretary of Defense or of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff does not impair existing law concerning 
the National Guard Bureau, the Chief of that Bureau, or the National Guard. 
Moreover, we urge that language be inserted in the bill which would clarify the 
status of the National Guard Bureau, and its Chief, and clearly provide for the 
preservation of the National Guard. 

‘Vo that end, there aré attached hereto suggested amendments which would 
accomplish that purpose. 

Section 102 of title 32, United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) By inserting immediately after the first sentence the following: 

“To this end the Army National Guard shall be maintained at not less than 
four hundred thousand strength organized so as to include not less than twenty- 
seven combat divisions and such other combat, combat support, and service units 
as may be organic thereto or required for the support thereof; and the Air 
National Guard shall be maintained at not less than seventy-one thousand 
strength organized so as to include not less than twenty-seven wings and such 
other combat, combat support, and service units as may be organic thereto or 
required for the support thereof. Whenever the Secretary of the Army or 
Secretary of the Air Force determines that more units or organizations are 
required in the Reserve Forces of the Army or Air Force, as the case may be, 
such units or organizations shall be offered first to the States, Territories, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia and, if accepted 
by any of those jurisdictions, organized and established therein as a part of the 
Army National Guard or Air National Guard, whichever is concerned.” 

Section 3015 of title 10, United States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“3015. National Guard Bureau: organization, functions, and responsibilities 
“(a) The National Guard Bureau is 
(1) a joint bureau of the Department of the Army and the Department 
of the Air Force; and 
“(2) the channel of communication between departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government and the several States, Territories, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, on matters pertaining 
to the Army National Guard, Air National Guard, Army National Guard 
of the United States, and Air National Guard of the United States. 
“(b) The National Guard Bureau consists of 
“(1) the Offices of the Chief, National Guard Bureau ; 
*(2) an Army Division; and 
“(3)an Air Force Division. 
“(c¢) The Army Division consists of 
“(1) The Chief, Army Division ; 
“(2) Executive; 
“(3) Surgeon; 
“(4) Comptroller Branch ; 
“(5) Personnel Branch ; 
“(6) Organization and Training Branch ; 
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“(7) Logistics Branch; and 

“(8) Installations Branch. 

“(d) The Air Force Division consists of— 

“(1) The Chief, Air Force Division ; 

“(2) Executive; 

“(3) Surgeon; 

“(4) Comptroller Branch; 

“(5) Personnel Branch; 

“(6) Operations and Training Branch ; 

“(7) Materiel Branch; and 

“(8) Installations Branch. 

“(e) The Chief, National Guard Bureau, is responsible for— 

“(1) administration and promulgation of departmental policies, directives, 
regulations, and agreements pertaining to the Army National Guard and 
Air National Guard not in the Federal service or to all militia or other 
troops authorized by Congress to be raised by and within any State, Terri- 
tory, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia ; 

“(2) preparation and defense of estimates of Federal funds necessary 
for the support of the Army National Guard and Air National Guard in 
accordance with program data furnished by the appropriate department 
and pursuant to departmental regulations and directives pertaining thereto 
and administration of approved budgets and maintenance of fiscal control 
of allocated funds as prescribed by the respective department : 

“(3) initiation and submission to the appropriate department of proposals 
for changes to existing laws, policies, plans, regulations, and programed 
items affecting the Army National Guard or Air National Guard; 

“(4) preparation and distribution of official issuances and administrative 
instructions promulgating and implementing approved departmental policies ; 

“(5) performance of administrative functions pertaining to procurement 
supply, maintenance, and accountability of Federal property in accordance 
with policies and regulations of the appropriate department; 

“(6) extension and withdrawal of Federal recognition of officers, war- 
rant officers, and units of the Army National Guard and Air National Guard 
pursuant to law and standards formulated by the appropriate department: 

“(7) assistance to the several States, Territories, Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia in matters affecting the Army 
National Guard or Air National Guard and the maintenance of liaison 
therewith; 

“(8) maintenance of the office of record for the appropriate department 
for the Army National Guard and Air National Guard not in the Federal 
service and the establishment of procedures to insure the retention of basic 
data concerning the history and operations of the Army National Guard 
and Air National Guard; 

“(9) proper organization of the National Guard Bureau in accordance 
with law and departmental policy ; and 

“(10) performance of such other functions and duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of the Air Force. 

“(f) The Chief, National Guard Bureau, reports to the Secretary of the ap- 
propriate department through the Chief of Staff thereof and is the principal ad- 
viser to the appropriate Chief of Staff on matters pertaining to the Army Na- 
tional Guard or Air National Guard. 

“(g) The President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint the Chief of the National Guard Bureau from officers of the Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States or the Air National Guard of the United 
States who 

“(1) have been recommended by their respective governors; 

“(2) have had at least ten years of commissioned service in the active 
National Guard; and 

“(3) areina grade above lieutenant colonel. 

“(h) The Chief of the National Guard Bureau holds office for four years, 
but may be removed for cause at any time and may not hold that office after he 
becomes sixty-four years of age. He is eligible to succeed himself. If he does 
not hold an appointment as a Reserve major general of his Armed Force, he 
may be appointed to a vacancy in that grade, specially created if necessary, 
in the Army National Guard or Air National Guard, as appropriate, by the 
governor or other appropriate authority of the jurisdiction concerned, extended 
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Federal recognition without the examination prescribed in section 307 of title 
32, United States Code, and appointed and commissioner a Reserve major gen- 
eral of the Army or Air Force, as appropriate. 

“(i) When the Chief, National Guard Bureau, is appointed from the Army 
National Guard of the United States, he shall appoint and designate the Chief 
of the Air Force Division of the National Guard Bureau as the Deputy Chief, 
National Guard Bureau. When the Chief, National Guard Bureau, is appointed 
from the Air National Guard of the United States, he shall appoint and designate 
the Chief of the Army Division of the National Guard Bureau as the Deputy 
Chief, National Guard Bureau. 

“(j) The Secretary of the Army shall, in the name of the President, appoint 
the Chief of the Army Division of the National Guard Bureau from officers 
of the Army National Guard of the United States who— 

“(1) have been recommended by their respective governors and the Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau; 

(2) have had at least ten years of commissioned service in the active 
National Guard, at least five of which have been as a line officer; and 

“(3) are in a grade above lieutenant colonel. 

“(k) The Chief of the Army Division holds office for four years, but may be 
removed for cause at any time. He is eligible to succeed himself. If he does 
not hold an appointment as a Reserve major general of the Army he may be ap- 
pointed to a vacancy in that grade, specially created if necessary, in the Army 
National Guard, by the governor or other appropriate authority of the jurisdic- 
tion concerned, extended Federal recognition without the examination pre- 
scribed in section 307 of title 32, United States Code, and appointed and com- 
missioned a Reserve major general of the Army. 

“(1) If the Chief of the Army Division is unable, because of disability, to per- 
form the functions of hiS office, or if that office is vacant, the senior Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States officer on duty in the National Guard Bureau 
shall be detailed by the Chief, National Guard Bureau, to act as the Chief of 
the Army Division. 

“(m) The Chief of the Army Division, under the general supervision and 
control of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, shall perform those administra- 
tive and operational functions of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, pertaining 
to the Army National Guard and the Army National Guard of the United States. 

“(n) The Secretary of the Air Force shall, in the name of the President, ap- 
point the Chief of the Air Force Division of the National Guard Bureau from 
rated pilot officers of the Air National Guard of the United States who 

“(1) have been recommended by their respective governors and the Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau; 

*(2) have had at least ten years of commissioned service in the active 
Air National Guard, the Air arm of the active National Guard, or any com- 
bination thereof: 

“(2) have had at least five years of commissioned service in the active 
Air National Guard subsequent to September 2, 1945; and 

“(4) are ina grade above lieutenant colonel. 

“(o) The Chief of the Air Force Division holds office for four years, but may 
be removed for cause at any time. He is eligible to succeed himself. If he does 
not hold an appointment as a Reserve major general of the Air Force he may be 
appointed to a vacancy in that grade, specially created if necessary, in the Air 
National Guard, by the governor or other appropriate authority of the jurisdic- 
tion concerned, extended Federal recognition without the examination prescribed 
in secticn 307 of title 32, United States Code, and appointed and commissioned 
an Reserve major general of the Air Force. 

“(n) If the Chief of the Air Force Division is unable, because of disability, to 
perform the functions of his office, or if that office is vacant, the senior rated 
pilot Air National Guard of the United States officer on duty in the National 
Guard Bureau shall be detailed by the Chief, National Guard Bureau, to act as 
the Chief of the Air Force Division. 

“(q) The Chief of the Air Force Division, under the general supervision and 
eontrol of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, will perform those administrative 
and operational functions of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, pertaining to 
the Air National Guard and the Air National Guard of the United States.” 

Subsection (b) of section 3496 of title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the word “more” and inserting in lieu thereof the word “less”. 

Section 30 of Public Law 1028, Fighty-fourth Congress, is amended by inserting 
a comma after the word “Bureau” and inserting at that point the words “the 
Chief of the Army Division, the Chief of the Air Force Division.” 
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May 15, 1958. 
Hon. Car. VINSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My DrAr Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge your letter of the 10th of 
May and convey to you my appreciation of your permission to write in some 
views concerning the matter of Defense Reorganization for your committee. 

I will not attempt to present supporting reasons on each and every point— 
most of them have been presented by other witnesses or are fully understood by 
your experienced committee and its chairman, There are one or two points, 
however, on which I would like to comment from my working background as 
DCNO (Logistics), fully unified command, Allied Command, CNO, and member 
of the JCS. 

Briefly, with respect to certain already-covered major points, I favor: 

(1) Retention of control of the roles and missions by the Congress. I 
recall circumstances a decade ago, which would have permitted the virtual 
abolishing of naval aviation and the Marine Corps and reduction of sea- 
power to a transport function, had it been possible for misguided opinions 
to prevail and to alter roles and missions by executive action. 

(2) I believe that the military services should continue to be “separately 
administered” for three basic reasons: 

(a) The Services need their own civilian champions in Defense and 
Administration Councils; 

(bd) It is unsound to permit minor DOD assistants and deputies, them- 
selves not responsible for results, to issue orders and directives to the 
service establishments ; and 

(c) Most important of all, logistical support of the operating forces should 
come from the same source as the control of the operating forces themselves. 
(I have not seen this matter of the relations between operations and logis- 
ties reported in connection with the hearings, but it is a most important 
point). 

(3) I strongly believe that Congress should retain control over the pur- 
poses for which moneys are appropriated except for some reasonable 
flexibility available to the Secretary of Defense to meet unforeseen con- 
tingencies in a rapidly changing world. In terms of dollars, this flexibility 
should not be in such amount as to hamstring any service from which a 
transfer of funds is made. From my recollections of budget categories, I 
should think this authority should not exceed 4 or 5 percent of the total 
military appropriations and even that amount should not be taken from one 
service exclusively. 

There are two additional subjects on which I would like to speak at a little 
more length—chain of command and the status of the service chiefs. 

Chain of command.—lI believe it is self-evident that the operational control 
of nuclear retaliatory forces must be such as to permit a response time of min- 
utes rather than hours. Perhaps the chain of command should go directly from 
the President to the forces concerned; in any event no consideration must be 
allowed to introduce any delay whatsoever into this chain of command. 

For other types of forces this degree of urgency does not exist—it takes time 
to move ships and people and planes and weapons to their objective areas. 
There is need for centralized strategic direction—delineate objectives and the 
resources to be used for their accomplishment—but actual operations control 
should be in the hands of a designated service chief who is particularly qualified 
in the type of operation to be undertaken and peculiarly able to designate and 
control their resources and logistical support requirements. 

I see no necessity for creating an enormous centralized military staff to con- 
trol such operations as the Tachen evacuation, the Berlin airlift, or the pre- 
cautionary movements of forces to Cuba and Puerto Rico for possible assistance 
in protecting a United States official: these things are far better handled by the 
service chief who has preponderant interest and the experience of a lifetime in 
the type of operation concerned. 

In short, this business of military command, today, involves more than one 
problem, and more than one solution. For control of the retaliatory forces, there 
must be no intermediary between the Commander in Chief and the forces 
involved. For other types of operation, I believe that the executive agent system 
is still the most efficient. The Secretaries of the military departments should, 
however, be removed from the military chain of command. 

Lastly, I would speak concerning the position of the service chiefs. 
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By placing the integrated Joint Staff directly and solely under the Chairman, 
the other members of the JCS are reduced to the position of glorified staff 
officers whose advice may, or may not be accepted by the Chairman who then 
has the power of arbitrary and absolute decision. 

On the other side of the coin, the Chiefs are pressured to delegate their service 
responsibilities to their Vice Chiefs. Here, again, the Chiefs are reduced to 
figureheads. 

It has been implied that the Chiefs might find it more pleasant to take trips 
than to work in “the tank” (as the JCS conference room is known) ; however, 
this completely overlooks the fact that leadership is the most important respon- 
sibility of a service chief—and leadership cannot be delegated. 

In short, the administration proposals would leave the service chiefs shorn 
of any real authority either in the JCS or in their own services. I do not believe 
that this is in the interest of military efficiency, effective leadership, or the 
type of military esprit which is needed to win battles. 

Sincerely and most respectfully, 
Rost. B. CARNEY, 
Admiral, United States Navy (Retired). 


NAVAL RESERVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1958. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Vinson: In accordance with your letter of May 13 I am transmitting 
herewith a statement covering the views of the Naval Reserve Association with 
regard to the reorganization of the Department of Defense. 

The association appreciates the opportunity of having included in the final 
report of the committee a statement of its views on this most important issue. 

It is requested that the association be furnished with a copy of the testimony 
at the hearings and the report of the committee. 

May I again assure you of the association’s desire to cooperate and assist 
your committee in every way possible on matters relating to national security, 
the Navy, and the Naval Reserve. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun §S. Lewis, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy (Retired). 


STATEMENT OF THE NAVAL RESERVE ASSOCIATION IN OPPOSITION TO THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE REORGANIZATION BILL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Comdr,. Clayton L. Burwell, 
vice president of the Naval Reserve Association. 

Our association is grateful for this opportunity to express its views to the 
committee on what we consider the most sweeping military bill in this generation. 
We believe it is the duty of groups such as ours to give you and our country the 
benefit of our experience together with recommendations whether they be 
popular or unpopular. It will be clear to you that we’re not here to urge upon 
you the maintenance or expansion of a strong Navy or Marine Corps, but rather 
the maintenance and expansion of a basically sound concept of a military team 
comprising all the services. 

This committee has performed a magnificent service to the Nation in establish- 
ing through the testimony of Defense witnesses a wide and menacing difference 
between the powers the bill would give to the Secretary of Defense in fact as 
contrasted with the powers they say he needs and will use. 

When pinned down during the testimony the Secretary of Defense and his 
witnesses disclaimed any intention to create a general staff, or to merge or to 
abolish the services, or to materially change the present modus operandi. The 
bill they request would, however, authorize him to do any of these things by a 
stroke of the pen with no effectual interference by Congress. 

Implicit in the bill is the suggestion that modern war is such that Congress 
is no longer equipped to carry out its constitutional responsibilities with respect 
to the Military Establishment. The best refutation of this suggestion lies in 
the testimony and facts developed by this committee in these hearings. 

Unfortunately, the bill was introduced in an atmosphere not free from the 
near hysteria with which the launching of the first Russian sputnik was met. 
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Those who knew most about its shortcomings and dangers could not speak out 
publicly against the bill without the risk of publicly differing with their Com- 
mander in Chief. All the arguments in favor of the bill were paraded before 
the public in the press, television, and radio. Virtually no arguments against 
it were heard. With all its impact upon our security, our freedom, and our for- 
tunes, this bill would have been steamrollered through without change but for 
this committee. If only this committee stood between an uncritical acceptance 
of this bill without substantial debate, will there not be other occasions, other 
bills, and other proposed changes in the future where the debate and critical 
examination will be equally helpful. We are against the provisions in this 
proposed bill which seek to eliminate or curtail the historic and constitutional 
responsibilities of Congress by permitting the Secretary of Defense to do what 
he chooses so long as he notifies this committee 30 days in advance of a major 
change. 

This requirement that major changes would not be consummated without 30 
days’ notice offers no protection. If the Congress is not in session when the 
notice is given it can take no action without a special session. The committee 
itself could not override the Secretary of Defense by legislation. This would 
take the full Congress and would require a two-thirds majority because of the 
virtual certainty that the President would veto a bill setting aside action taken 
by his Secretary of Defense. The notice provision is a legal elephant trap, pure 
and simple. 

The ceding of extraordinary powers to the Secretary of Defense under the 
guise of military necessity could easily give rise to other similar bills by Secre- 
taries of the other executive departments. Thus, the Secretary of Labor, or 
Treasury, or State, or Health and Education, may ask for extraordinary powers 
required for the economic and political control of the Nation in total instant 
war. It is fortunate that the leading military witnesses testified in fact that 
the extreme grant of powers contemplated by the bill as drafted were not needed. 
The demands of the bill go far beyond the demands of the Secretary of Defense 
and the other witnesses supporting the bill. 

When the executive departments come up to Congress seeking appropriations 
of money they are required to show with particularity the need for such appro- 
priations—to demonstrate specifically what will be done with the money or 
what will be left undone without it. The taxpayer has been saved many mil- 
lions of dollars of unnecessary and excessive demands for budget money 
through the rigid requirement that evidence of the need for the money be 
produced. 

In asking for a vast grant of power in this bill, however, the Secretary of 
Defense did not come to the committee prepared to show the need for this appro- 
priation of power. He did not show which legal restrictions tied his hands or 
how. He did not document nor even point to specific instances or situations in 
which a more efficient or less costly Defense Establishment was prevented by 
legal limitations on his power. 

Equally remarkable is the fact that the Secretary of Defense did not propose 
a specific program for the exercise of the powers he sought. He disclaimed any 
intention of merging the services, of abolishing anything substantial, of creating 
a general staff, or of carrying on military affairs very differently than at pres- 
ent. Apparently the great powers of the bill are not needed by the Secretary 
of Defense as of now and if granted would lie dormant. If these powers are 
left as it were on ice in the Pentagon a new Secretary of Defense, urged by 
those favoring a general staff, may be less temperate and less understanding 
than Mr. McElroy. If a general staff is desirable it should come after critical 
examination and debate of all parties concerned and not as a result of unilateral 
action by those devotees of the idea in the Pentagon through a quick sales job 
on a future Secretary of Defense and a future President with the power to 
instantly put it in effect. 

Related to the lack of a showing of need for more authority or a program for 
its use is the testimony established by the committee that the Secretaries of 
Defense have not in fact used all the power already granted under the present 
National Security Act and the inherent power of the Secretary as the delegee 
of the Commander in Chief. Much of the organizing of more efficient command 
channels, furtherance of unification, elimination of duplication, etc., could have 
been done without any further legislation. 

The Constitution has not been niggardly with the Commander in Chief as to 
his control over the military forces. As Commander in Chief he can hire and 
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fire; promote and demote. These and other inherent powers give him and his 
appointees in the Defense Department great leverage. 

So much for the broad issues raised by the reorganization bill. I would now 
like to record the concern the association has over the fact that the bill, if 
enacted, would represent a long final step towards complete centralization of the 
Military Establishment. 

Our association is already on record with this committee as favoring the 
Vinson-Kilday bill which would decentralize the Department of Defense. De- 
centralization of all but the top policy functions we believe is more economical, 
more efficient, and more likely to preserve civilian control. It is more likely to 
foster initiative and desirable competition among the various parts of a service 
and among the services. Competition in the Military Establishment has un- 
happily become a dirty word. Until it becomes unacceptably wasteful or de- 
structive it still is a powerful incentive for progress and vitality in the military 
as in business life. It is controlled in business life by the courts; it can be 
controlled in the military by the Secretary of Defense and the service Secre- 
taries. We will rue the day we stamp it out and submerge all effort in a huge 
monolithic pattern controlled by a General Staff who in turn dictate to a Secre- 
tary of Defense because of his lack of knowledge and the volume of decisions 
to he made. 

We agree that there are now too many Assistant Secretaries of Defense and 
too many Assistant Secretaries of the Departments. We do not object to the 
elimination of some of these, but we do urge that one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries be given primary responsibility for Reserve matters. 

Within the limits of preserving the incentive of desirable competition we 
do not object to the proposed establishment of the Director of Defense for 
Research and Engineering. There is no objection to the Secretary of Defense 
having 5 to 10 percent of the budget to enable him to exploit developments 
and breakthroughs in research and engineering as long as it is not a foot in the 
door toward taking over all budgets. 

Admirals Radford and Burke, General Bradley and other witnesses thought 
the only indispensable part of a reorganization was the assurance of an effec- 
tive unified command in strategic geographic areas. This is almost entirely in 
effect now and the association supports this concept. The only legislative 
change necessary to support the unified command in their opinion is to raise 
the existing limitation on the Joint Staff of 210. The champions of the bill 
disavow the need or intention to create a General Strff to control the unified 
command concept. While we do not doubt the sincerity of the witnesses, we 
do know that a zealous group in the Pentagon has for years sought to create 
a General Staff and, without rigid limitations in this bill against it, they will 
not rest until it is done. 

In conclusion, the bill has asked for such vast powers that it was obviously 
introduced on the theory that if you want a half loaf ask for a whole one. 
We don’t believe this committee will grant all that is asked. 

We sincerely urge that the committee limit the powers of the Secretary of 
Defense to those the committee considers to be essential at the moment and 
that positive safeguards be incorporated in the bill to prevent not only the 
creation of a General Staff system but the necessity of review by this com- 
mittee of the validity of any increased powers of the Secretary of Defense. 

We thank you for your attention and for this opportunity to discharge our 
duties as military officers by going on record with a position in this issue so 
vital to the purposes and objectives of all organizations such as ours. 


The committee met at 9:30 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order 

Twenty members are present. A quorum is present. 

Members of the committee, before we consider the committee print, 
I want to take this opportunity to thank Mrs. St. George for the 
very fine and comprehensive report that she submitted on April 23 
as a result of a visit to five Spanish bases. I want this report made 
a committee document, have it printed, and give Mrs. St. George : 
thousand copies for distribution. [| Applause. ] 
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Now, members of the committee, we are meeting this morning for 
the purpose of considering a committee print in reference to the re- 
organization of the Department of Defense. 

I feel it incumbent upon me to make a brief statement with refer- 
ence to the guidelines that were used in trying to prepare the bill. 
These guidelines are as follows: 

1. Unity in strategic planning. 

2. Unity of military command. 

3. Unity in our fighting forces. 

4. The streamlining of the Department of Defense. 

5. To provide for the most efficient and least costly defensive sys- 
tem that can be devised. 

6. To broaden and remove all doubts as to the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense by eliminating the words “separately admin- 
istered.” 

7. To speed up the chain of command. 

8. To integrate our combatant forces. 

9. To give our Joint Chiefs of Staff the professional assistance 
needed for the unified direction of our combatant forces. 

10. To place defense research and engineering under one respon- 
sible official with the power to stop unnecessary duplication, speed up 
essential work, and eliminate unnecessary competition or rivalry. 

11. But to preserve to the Congress its constitutional responsibility 
to provide for an Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

In short, to provide for America’s security with solvency through 
the proper exercise of executive and legislative responsibility. 

Now, on that point, I want to stop right now, and I will ask Mr. 
Blandford to read this letter. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirpay. Are you going to read it through or discuss it? 

The Cuarrman. I will have him read it. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading) : 


THE WHITE Houskr, May 16, 1958. 

Dar Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have just been shown your committee’s revision of 
the defense reorganization legislation which I sent 2 months ago. From a quick 
reading, | have these impressions. 

First, on the whole the bill clearly reflects constructive efforts to correct the 
main difficulties which have troubled our defense establishment in recent years. 
I congratulate you and your committee colleagues for the progress made toward 
developing a sound defense structure. 

Second, by and large, the bill seems to deal positively with every major 
problem I presented to the Congress. 

Third, in certain respects, two quite important, I believe that changes would 
make the committee’s revision clearer in intent and more clear cut in effect 
within the Defense Department, and therefore would result in greater depart- 
mental and operational efficiency. I am requesting a member of my staff to 
give you my views on such items. 

I hope this language will be suitably adjusted on the House floor. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
DwiGcnt EISENHOWER. 

The Cuatrman. Now, members of the committee, I think it is im- 
portant now that we proceed to ascertain what the bill does in the 
language we have expressed. 

First, let us see how the above things are accomplished. 
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First, it elimnates the words “separately administered” and pro- 
vides that each military department shall be separately organized 
under its own Secretary and shall function under the direction, au- 
thority, and control of the Secretary of Defense, exercised through 
the respective military Secretaries. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Have you copies of that statement ? 

Mr. Buianprorp. No. 

The CuarrmMan. Have we copies ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. We don’t have copies, Mr. Chairman, of the state- 
ment. 

The Cuairman. Second, the bill amends the policy statement by 
stating the intent—Now, we will read these and I will give my ex- 
planation as we read it. Probably that would be the most intelli- 
gent way to proceed. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, in that case I think we ought to 
read the policy statement completely. 

The Cuarman. All right. Let’s take the bill and then after each 
one I will read the comments. 

Mr. Kupay. I ask that it be done very slowly. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct. 

Take section 2. 

Everybody be quiet and everybody will be recognized and every- 
one will have free, ample opportunity to discuss any question that 
comesup. Let’sdo it in an orderly manner. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, would you mind telling us just how 
this bill was put together, who put it together, and so forth ? 

The Cramman. With pleasure. 

Mr. Price. And how quickly it was read at the White House. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Yes,sir. I would like to know. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

This bill was being considered all during the hearings by myself, 
by the staff, and quite frequently I consulted with Mr. Arends and 
quite frequently I consulted with Mr. Kilday. And as the testimony 
was being developed, when certain facts were being made known, I 
was trying to record them in proper legislative language. 

Now, later on, after the viewpoint had been simmered down and 
we were in a position where we could go a bit further with clarify- 
and writing something, we wrote it out. 

Then I asked Mr. Harlow, of the White House, to come up, and 
at several meetings with Mr. Harlow, we conveyed through him to 
the White House our views, backward and forward. 

I want to say that we had three drafts—this is the third committee 
print. We have had it reprinted twice before this. 

Now, that is the whole situation. 

Now, go ahead. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Section 2. 

The Cuamman. I want to say this. Wait one minute. 

No one in the Department was consulted except Mr. McElroy. And 
this bill has been read, line by line, 2 or 3 times at the other end of 
the Avenue, every word of it. No one but the President and Mr. 
McElroy, Mr. Harlow, our staff, Mr. Kilday and Mr. Arends were 
involved. 

Now, that is how we arrived at it and how we did it. 
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If I am subject to criticism for not taking 37 men into the situa- 
tion, why, I will have to suffer that criticism. 

Mr. Gavin. Before you proceed, I think Mr. Reece should be in- 
formed of the position taken by the President in the letter. Let’s 
read it again. 

The CuarrMan. Reread it, again. 

Mr. Gavin. Read it out. 

The CrarrmMan. Read it out. 

Mr. Reece. May 16, 1958. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have just been shown your committee’s revision of 
the Defense reorganization legislation which I sent to the Congress 2 months 
ago. From a quick reading I have these impressions. 

First, on the whole, the bill clearly reflects the constructive effort to correct 
the main difficulties which have troubled our Defense Establishment in recent 
years. I congratulate you and your committee colleagues for the progress made 
toward developing a sound defense structure. 

Second, by and large, the bill seems to deal positively with every major 
problem I presented to the Congress. 

Third, in certain respects—two quite important—I believe that changes would 
make the committee’s revision clearer in intent and more clearcut in effect 
within the Defense Department, and therefore would result in greater depart- 
mental and operational efficiency. I am requesting a member of my staff to 
give you my views on such items. 

I hope this language will be suitably adjusted on the House floor. 


The Cuarrman. Now, let’s read the bill. 

Put that letter in the record, signed by the President of the United 
States. 

THE WHITE Hovsks, May 16, 1958. 
The Honorable Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have just been shown your committee’s revision of the 
Defense reorganization legislation which I sent to the Congress 2 months ago. 
From a quick reading I have these impressions: 

First, on the whole the bill clearly reflects constructive efforts to correct the 
main difficulties which have troubled our Defense Establishment in recent years. 
I congratulate you and your committee colleagues for the progress made toward 
developing a sound defense structure. 

Second, by and large the bill seems to deal positively with every major prob- 
lem I presented to the Congress. 

Third, in certain respects—two quite important—I believe that changes would 
make the committee's revision clearer in intent and more clearcut in effect within 
the Defense Department, and therefore would result in greater departmental and 
operational efficiency. I am requesting a member of my staff to give you my 
views on such items. I hope this language will be suitably adjusted on the 
House floor. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
DwieuTt D. EISENHOWER, 


The Cramman. Put the copy in. We will keep that in the files. 
Go ahead, Mr. Blandford, and read now. 
Mr. BLanprorp (reading). 


Section 2 of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended (50 U. 8S. C. 401), 
is further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. In enacting this legislation, it is the intent of Congress to provide 
a comprehensive program for the future security of the United States; to pro- 
vide for the establishment of integrated policies and procedures for the depart- 
ments, agencies, and functions of the Government relating to the national 
security; to provide a Department of Defense, including the three military 
Departments of the Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and the United 
States Marine Corps), and the Air Force under the direction, authority, and 
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control of the Secretary of Defense; to provide that each military department 
shall be separately organized under his own Secretary and shall function under 
the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense exercised 
through the respective Secretaries of such departments; to provide for their 
unified direction under civilian control of the Secretary of Defense but not to 
merge these departments or services; to provide for the establishment of unified 
or specified combatant commands, and a clear and direct line of command to 
such commands; to eliminate unnecessary duplication in the Department of 
Defense, and particularly in the field of research and engineering by vesting its 
Overall direction and control in the Secretary of Defense; to provide more effec- 
tive, efficient, and economical administration in the Department of Defense; to 
provide for the unified strategic direction of the combatant forces, for their 
operation under unified command, and for their integration into an efficient team 
of land, naval, and air forces but not to establish a single Chief of Staff over the 
Armed Forces nor an overall Armed Forces general staff.” 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is quite specific. | 

Mr. Bares. What does that mean, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Now, the changes i in the bill. As you will recall, 
the policy statement before used the words “separately administered,” 
under the direction, authority, and control of the Sec ret: ry. 

Now we have deleted that word and substituted this language: 

To provide that each military department shall be separately organized, under 
its own Secretary, and shall function under the direction, authority, and control 
of the Secretary of Defense, exercised through the respective Secretaries of such 
departments. 


Mr. Gavin. What is the need for the word “separately” in there? 
Because certainly the Department of the Air Force wouldn’t organize 
a Department of the Army, or the Department of the Army wouldn’t 
organize a Department of the Navy. If— “Each military department 
shall be organized under its own Secretar ¥ 

The Cuarrman. Well, you must bear in mind you have four sepa- 
rate organizations within the Department of Defense. There must 
he—- 

Mr. Gavin. Well 

The CHatrMan. This language is all right. Don’t worry about 
that word “separately.” 

Mr. Gavin. I am not worrying about it, but why put it in if it is 
extraneous ? 

The CHatrman. Well, it is the proper word to go in there. 

Mr. Gavin. Certainly, the Marine Corps isn’t going to organize an 
Air Force, or be “separately organized.” 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. “That each military department shall be organized un- 
der its own Secretary.” 

Certainly they are going to be organized separately. It is a word 
that is going to cause a lot of trouble. 

The CuarrmMan. That word “separately” doesn’t cause any trouble 
at all. 

Mr. Gavin. If you listened to the debate that I listened to last 
night. The particular argument concerning these participants was 
the word “separately.” 

The Cuatrman. “Separately administered.” 

Mr. Gavin. “Separately administered.” 

Why not do it here? 

Mr. Gurser. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I will recognize the gentleman from California. 
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Mr. Gupser. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Gurser. Do the words “and shall function under the direction 
and control of the Secretary of Defense, exerc ised through the respec- 
tive Secretaries”—is there any subsequent language in the bill which 
would make it very clear that insofar as oper rations are concerned, 
operations of unified command, the Secretary of each individual serv- 
ice is cut out of the chain of command / 

Mr. Buanprorp. The answer to that is definitely “yes.” 

The Cuarrman. The executive agencies are cut out. 

Mr. Gusser. That is all I want to know. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, could I be heard on the question of 
the words “separately organized” 

I think it 1s probably “fair to say that during the testimony that 
we received I probably was as Vigorous and outspoken as anyone in 
criticizing the language “separately administered.” 

I clo feel that by using the word “organized,” “separately organ- 
ized,” with the language immedi: ately before and after it, that the p pur- 
pose of those that felt “separately administered” hi ampered the Secre- 
tary of Defense—that the people who feel that way can go along on the 
language “separately organized.” 

The Cuamman, That is right. 

Mr. Osmers. I certainly feel that it is a very fine statement of 
polic y. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Reece. And if I may say, Mr. Chairman, this retains to a 
large measure the purpose in the other language. That is the im- 
portant phase of it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is exactly the point. 

The CHarrMan,. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, could we be informed of the ob- 
jections of the President? He just referred to them generally. 

The CHarrman, Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. As we go through it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would like to have them first before we start 
analyzing. 

The Cuairman. Here is the point to do it, right now. 

Now, this language has been written three different times and 
twice it has been approved, but last night they advised me and they 
advised me again this morning through Mr. Harlow, when they 
brought the communication, that they thought that further clari- 
fication should take place in this area, that it might cause some 
disturbance. 

Now, they are disturbed about the word “exercise”—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Line 14. 

The CHarrMAn (reading) : 
exercised through their respective Secretaries of such department. 

Now, in all probability they will insist that we stop and put a 


period after the words “Secretary of Defense.” 
Mr. Smart. 


Mr. Smart. Let me just say something on that point which seems 
to be the trouble area. 
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Having gotten rid of the word “administered,” which seemed to be 
symbolic rather than really meaningful, and having inserted in lieu 
of that “separately organized,” at that point we seem to have attained 
wordage which was mutually adteeable all the way along. 

The Cuamrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, the committee has insisted, and the President, 
himself, has said, that we are going to continue to have separate 
departments. 

The CHairMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. With that in mind, we were attempting to find some way 
to recognize in the language that they are going to be really separate 
departments, even though not separ ately administered. 

So it must be rec ognized that in the precedence of Secretaries, you 
have first the Secretary of Defense, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
and then the Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

What is proposed to be said in this language here, “exercised through 
the service Secretaries,” is to say that the vice presidents of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, that is, the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, have no 
operational control, as such, over a service Secretary. 

The fear is reflected that with these words “exercised through the 
service Secretaries,” that there might be shut off what today exists, and 
that is the free flow of ideas and opinions coming and going by the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense down through the departments at- 
tempting to work out solutions to problems. 

I think we can, in the report on this bill, clearly point out that these 
words are not to be used to hamper decisions. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. That free exchange of ideas and working back and forth 
from the Assistant Secretaries of Defense with their counterparts or 
anyone else down at the service level. That is the only fear expressed 
through that wording. 

Mr. Putter. Just put “or otherwise” at the end of it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the point that is made there, 
but I am also disturbed about the probability that we may get into 
operational activities on the part of the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense. 

Mr. Smarr. Not with the words “exercised through” in there. 

Mr. Harpy. Allright. The reason I say that is this: 

It was brought out here just the day before yesterday in the Real 
Estate Committee that actual details of Wherry ac quisitions are han- 
dled in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, even to the preparation 
of the project sheets that come over here. 

Now, we have to eliminate that kind of thing because there isn’t any 
sense in the world in having people down in the separate services to do 
that job and having it done up in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. That is the way it is being done today. And it is wrong. 
And we ought to clear that thing up. And if this language—if we are 
voing to make it looser and permit this free operation of the Assistant 
Secretaries, why, then we are going to have them taking over all the 
operations. 

The Cuarrman. So, therefore, I trust the language will remain just 
like it is written in here, because we understand what it is. 
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Mr, Harpy. Unless we find some other way to take care of it, Mr. 
Chairman, because they are doing it today. 

The Cuairman, That is right. I think we can cross this bridge 
satisfactorily in our report. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr, Bates recognized that situation. It developed here 
just the day before yesterday. 

The Cuatrman. I want to say this: Tuesday afternoon, we framed 
this language up. It went down to the other end of the avenue twice, 
and no complaint was found against it, until last night. Last night 
I was called by Mr. Harlow and he told me—I was at home—about 
this. I knew what we were seeking to do by this language. Mr. 
Kilday knew. Mr. Arends knew. Mr. Smart knew. And all of them 
knew. 

Now, it naturally follows: You send this bill down there or if 
this committee considers it again, we can find some “ifs” and “ands” 
and “these” to add. So it always goes. Even to the extent that now 
and then you have a committee throughout the Nation to change and 
rewrite the proverbs and the psalms. But you have to reach some final 
decision, and this is, I think, the point where we should stand by the 
language we have written in here. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuairman. We can clarify anything in debate—in the report. 

Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Is this one of the points mentioned in the President’s 
letter ¢ 

The Cuarrman. That is right. That was one point. He has only 
two points this morning. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. In what manner would Mr. Harlow or the President 
expect to change this language ? 

The Ciaran. Put a period after the word “Secretary of Defense,” 
and strike out “exercised through the respective Secretaries of such 
departments.” 

Mr. Bares. But still they expect that this would be exercised through 
the various Secretaries / 

The CuarrMan. That will be the suggestion. That was the sugges- 
tion that was raised last night. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. All right, Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gueser. Mr. Chairman, didn’t Mr. Blandford answer my ques- 
tion tothe effect there was / 

The CuairmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gunser. Could Lask where the language is ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is in the section on the unified command struc- 
ture. 

The CHarrMAN. We will get tothat. We took care of that. 

Mr. Gunser. In other words, the President’s objection and the 
fears expressed here are taken care of later in the bill? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The unified commander will have full operational 
command. ' 

The CuairMan. That is right. There is no dispute anywhere in 
this whole bill, except in this area, and then one where T think our 
approach is the correct approach, 
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Now, let’s read the next section. 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute, now. 

‘The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. We don’t have to rush. We have been on this for 5 
weeks. When we go to the floor of the House, we ought to go to the 
floor of the House with legislation that is not controversial. 

What I want to ask you, | Mr. Smart: 

In the word “exercise,” where does the administration feel it is 
going to conflict—with who—in the exercise of operational respon 
sibilities or whatever “exercised by the Secretary” means? Where 
do they think the confusion and complication is going to come, in 
the reason for asking that this be deleted ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. I think this. It is the predominant thinking of the 
committee that the Department of Defense is a policy organization ; 
that the military services are actually the operators under that policy. 

There are, as you know, 8 or 9 Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 
Their function is to make policy in their respective areas and be 
advisers to the Secretary of Defense. Not to be directors of the 
separate service Secretaries. 

All we are trying to do in this language is to preserve what I think 
is that proper relationship of the three service Secretaries above an 
adviser to the Secretary of Defense. That is all in the world is at- 
tempted to be done here. 

Mr. Gavin. With the prerogatives that they now have. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That was the original intent of the unification. 

Mr. Smart. Exactly 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Under this language, then, would any Under 
Secretary or Assistant Secretary of the Secretary of Defense have 

any direct control over the Secretary of the Army, Navy, or the 
Air Force? 

Mr. Smarr. That is the reason this is in here, so we would not have. 
But by the same token, and I repeat what I said awhile ago, these 
words are not intended to prevent the talking and trying to arrive 
at decisions between the Assistant Secretaries and the people at the 
service level. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. The point I want to make clear: They would 
be assistants to the Secretary of Defense and not a boss of the Army 
or Navy? 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is exactly it. 

Mr. CunninGuam. That is what I am interested in. 

Mr. Puitern. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question here? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Puitery. Did Mr. Harlow present any alternative or supple- 
mentary language to that clause on line 14? 

The Cuarrman,. Not this morning. 

Mr. Puteri. Have you got any specific language from him? 

The CHamman. Not today; this is very fundamental. As just 
brought out by Mr. Cunningham, this is the very important part of 


the bill, 


Mr. Duruam. You couldn’t do it otherwise, if you wanted to, 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that very 
oint, it would not take away any of the power of the Secretary of 
Jefense, himself? 

The Cuamman. Nota bit. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. His control over the other Secretaries, or Assist- 

ant Secretaries ? 

Mr. Smarr. No. 

The Cuarrman. Not one particle. 

Now, let’s read the next section, section 202. 

Now, this is very important. 

Mr. Hess. W hy don’t we act on that first section, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Hess. Why don’t we act on the first section ? 

The Cuairman. We are going to act on the whole thing as a unit. 

Mr. Branprorp. I think we had better wait. It ties into the whole 
bill. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, section—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. Section 202—— 

The Cuatrrman. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. BLanprorb. Section 3 of the committee print, on page 3. 

The Coarman. Now—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Line 7. 

The Crrairman. I want to get my statement. 

Now, let’s see. We rewrote that whole section. Section 3 of the bill 
completely rewrites section 202 (c) of the National Security Act. 

As you will recall, this is the section which contained the present 
limitations on the power of the Secretary of Defense. 

The committee print modifies these limitations in the following 
manner : 

First, it provides that the Secretary of Defense shall have the 
authori ity to transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate functions, other 
than major combatant functions, 30 days after a report in regard to 
all pertinent details has been made to the Congress. 

Two, it gives the President the authority, during periods of hostili- 
ties or the imminent threat of hostilities, to transfer, reassign, or con- 
solidate any function, including those assigned to the military services 
pursuant to their statutory roles and missions. The President will 
have the authority to keep these functions transferred, consolidated, 
or reassigned so long as I e deems such action necessary, but at the 
end of hostilities or threat of hostilities, the functions will revert to 
their original status. 

Three—this is most important. Under this paragraph, the Secre- 
tary of Defense can recommend to the Congress that a basic com- 
batant function assigned to a military service pursuant to the statu- 
tory roles and missions contained in the National Security Act be 
transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated. To do this, he 
must. first consult with the Joint Chiefs of Staff becaus: this is 
obviously an important military matter. 

After the report is made to the Congress, the Congress can prohibit 
the transfer, reassignment, abolition, or consolidation if, within 60 

‘alendar days of continuous session, the Congress adopts a concurrent 

resolution by a majority vote, stating its o »position to such proposed 
transfer, reassignment, abolition, or pid That is what it 
would amount to. 


20066—58—No. 88———54 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Now, may I say here, this is the other point of 
disagreement. They w ant to reverse the proposition in the reporting 
to the Congress. And we put it on the affirmative instead of on the 
negative. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In what w ay, now? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I explain ? 

The Cuamman. Explain this, so everybody will understand it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think this must be the most carefully considered 
section in the bill for many reasons. 

Here is where the Congress retains its responsibility in the field of 
national security, to a very great extent. 

The solution, as the chairman has pointed out, is to give the Secre- 
tary of Defense, first of all, the right to transfer, reassign, abolish, 
or consolidate a noncontroversial combatant function or a noncom- 
batant function by simply notifying the Congress and waiting 30 days. 

For the Congress to offset that action, to prevent the consolidation, 
transfer, reassignment, or abolition of that noncontroversial combatant 
function or noncombatant function requires the enactment of a law, 
signed by the President, which can only be overridden, if it is vetoed, 
by a two-thirds vote. 

That is the first portion. 

Now, the first question that will come into your mind is how do you 
determine a noncontroversial—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. One minute, Russ. 

In the meantime, the decision to do this or that is in effect. 

Mr. Becker. No. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Thirty days after they have notified the Congress, 
it is in effect; yes. 

Mr. Hess. Must Congress be in session ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Even if the Congress isn’t in session, they still 
notify us and then they can accomplish what they seek. 

Now, the testimony here was that they never do these things when 
Congress is not in session. I think as a practical matter they don’t. 
Because these are minor items with which they wouldn’t want to 
irritate the Congress by doing it when the Congress is not in session, 
because then they invite trouble when they take action of that nature. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just a minute, Russ. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The question is, How do you determine a noncon- 
troversial combatant function ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I want to straighten something out. 

You say we have the matter before us for 30 days before it goes 
into effect. Then if the bill is pending before this Congress for 6 
months without any action, the change has taken place; it that right? 

Mr. BiaNnprorp. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all. 

Mr. Bianprorp. If you want to change 








The Cuatrman. Under the law today, a noncombatant function— 
all they have to do is to write a letter, and that is the end of it. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. Immediately—no 30 days involved in that. 

Mr. Brianprorp. No 30 days. As a matter of fact, it goes just to 
the committee. 
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The Cuatrman. We are requiring now that we have 30 days before 
it goes into effect. Any noncombatant function tomorrow could be 
abolished or res issigned, and all the Secretary would have to do is just 
write a letter to the committee, and that would end it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the end of it. 

The Cuarrman. Under this proposal, he can do it, but before it 
goes into effect, this committee and Congress has 50 days to make up 
its mind whether it wants to introduce a committee resolution. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, isn’t there a distinction with respect 
to functions that are prescribed by law? He can’t change that simply 
by doing that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, he can, Mr. Hardy. I think if you will let 
me explain the next two paragraphs, you will see how this all ties in 
together. 

Fr ‘ankly, I think it is beyond doubt the most rem: arkable settlement 
of a controversial subject that I have ever seen in my life. 

The Cuarrman. And preserving our ne in the committee. 

Mr. Branprorp. Yes, sir. I think you can all point with pride 
to this section as really being a master rile of writing legislation, 
in my opinion. Because here is what happens: First of all, you say 
the noncontroversial combatant function and the noncombatant func- 
tion can be transferred after they have waited 30 days. 

Now, that gives the committee an opportunity to write a letter back 
saying, “Hold your horses on this. We want to look into it.” And 
in most instances they are going to do that. 

Now, you come to the next point. There is a war on or they are 
about ready to shoot missiles over here, or somebody is about to take 
a shot at us 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bu ANDFORD. Then the Pi ‘esident has carte blanche authority to 
reassign, consolidate, or transfer any function. Notice, he cannot 
abolish a function. 

Now, he can keep that transferred or reassigned or consolidated or 
doing anything he wants to it during a period of hostilities or immi- 
nent threat of hostilities, but when those hostilities cease, they then are 
restored to their former status. That is to take care of the serious 
situation that comes up immediately where they need quick action. 

Now, you come tothe third point. You come to the major combatant 
function. 

Now, how do you determine whether you are dealing with a com- 
batant function or a major combatant function ? 

A combatant function becomes a major combatant function when 
any one or more members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff disagrees with 
the consolidation, the transfer, the abolition, or reassignment of that 
function. When that happens—because each of these service Chiefs is 
representing his service—it becomes a major combatant function. It 
must be reported to the Congress. And then in the method by which 
we have prescribed in this section, the Congress, by the passing of a 
concurrent resolution, which simply requires a majority vote, can block 
that transfer, reassignment, abolition, or consolidation. 

There is perfect congressional control, and you have eliminated the 


thorny point of having to override a Presidential veto by a two-thirds 
vote. 
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There is Congress retaining its responsibility. There is the flexi- 
bility for the Executive on the other hand. 

Mr. Price. Now, explain this noncontroversial. How do you ex- 
plain that? 

The Cuarrman. One minute. One at atime. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I will recognize you. 

Mr. Kirpay. I think you should explain the legislation does not use 
the word “noncontroversial.” 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir. What I am trying to describe is this: A 
combatant function—I used the word “noncontroversial” as an adjec- 
tive to describe the difference between a combatant function and a 
major combatant function. 

Mr. Kizpay. That is it. The bill uses major combatant function. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. How do you distinguish between a com- 
batant function and a major combatant function / 

Let me give you an example: They decide to eliminate tanks in the 
Army. They will no longer have an armored corps or an armored 
division. General Taylor says, “I don’t agree with the abolition of 
the armored divisions in the Army.” The Secretary of Defense is so 
notified. He, therefore, reports to the Congress that he is going to 
abolish a major combatant function. W hy i is it a major combatant 
function? Because one member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has 
objected to its transfer. 

Now, they are going to eliminate bazookas in the Army, and General 
Taylor goes to the Joint Chiefs of Staff meeting, and he says, “I think 
thisis all right. I can’t see any objection to this. Maybe the Congress 
might have some objection, but I personally can’t see an objection 
to it.” 

So it then comes to Congress as the transfer of a combatant func- 
tion, and 30 days afterward they eliminate bazookas. 

Mr. Gavin. How would the members be notified in the event Con- 
gress was not in session that such action was taken ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. For the 30-day provision, Mr. Gavin, the members 
could be notified by letters. We don’t go through that procedure 
unless it is something of controversy. Normally, what happens in 
matters of this kind: The members find out what is going on, and they 
will either write to the chairman or directly to the Secretary of 
Defense and say, “Would you hold up on this action until we have had 
an opportunity to look at it?” 

Mr. Gavin. Indicate their opposition ? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The committee is in session all the time through 
itsstaff members. The staff is here all during the year. 

Mr. Arenps. Many times, Mr. Chairman, we have circularized the 
committee when Congress is not in session. 

Mr. Gavin. Where they wouldn’t be in session. But they wouldn’t 
be authorized to take action until they have heard from the commit- 
tee members. All I am trying to do is ascertain how they will be 
notified. 

The Cuarrman. When we get the notice, and if Congress wasn’t in 
session, I would write to the Secretary and say, “Hold your horses 
until January when we get back.” And I am sure he would hold 
them, don’t you worry about that. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I explain the President’s objec- 
tion to this provision ? 

The Cuatrman. Explain the President’s objection. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The President’s objection to this provision 

The CHarrman. Wait 1 minute. I want to say this: This was 
scrutinized for about 3 or 4 days, and we thought we were in good 
shape on it, until last night. But we think we are so firm on this— 
there is no doubt about the soundness of our position. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If Congress is to retain any responsibility in this 
field, this is a sound provision. 

Now, here is what the President’s position is, as I understand it. 
They consider this in some respects a retrograde movement from their 
present authority. Today they can transfer a noncombatant func- 
tion without the 30 days passing. Now the President 

The Cuarrman. There is no complaint about that thing. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No; but today they cannot transfer any combatant 
function. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now the President would like to have the com- 
batant functions transferred by the simple notification of the Con- 
gress and the passage of 30 days. That, again, gets you right back into 
the testimony, that if the Secretary of Defense wanted to abolish, let’s 
say, the Tank Corps of the Army, he would merely notify the Con- 
gress, wait 30 days, put it into effect, and if you didn’t like it, you 
would pass a law, the President would veto it, and then you would have 
to pass it with a two-thirds vote to override the veto. 

There is the question. 

The Cuamman. They point it out in their bill, and that was pointed 
out by members during the hearing, that what would happen is that 
one-third of the membership of the House could kill a two-thirds 
position of the House. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. This provision seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, to be unassailable. 

The Cuareman. I think, members of the committee, that this is— 
as Mr. Blandford said, this preserves our right to participate in the 
roles and missions and to define the responsibility of the Congress. 
We have met it. So I think this is fine language. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a couple of questions? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Blandford, is there any question as far as the 
Marine Corps is concerned as to when the Commandant of the Corps 
is a member of the Joint Chief of Staff when considering any phase? 

The Cuarrman. Not a bit. 

Mr. Bianprorp. For some reason or other, General, I was interested 
in that, myself. 

[ Laugher. | 

Mr. Devereux. You want to clear this one up. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I will read it to you. 

The Cuarman. Wait 1 minute. 

You see, there are four members of the Joint Chief of Staff. ‘The 
Marines, by a particular law we passed, always participate where 
the Marines are involved. 
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Now, he doesn’t participate if the Marines are not involved. But 
if there is a function of the Marines involved, he participates as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, we so fixed it by this language that it must receive the ap- 
proval of the particular service involved or else it becomes a major 
combatant function and must automatically come to the Congress. 

Mr. Devereux. All right, sir. 

Another question—— 

Mr. BLianprorp. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. So no Air general or no Navy officer is going to 
bust up his organization. Don’t worry about that. We tied it down. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, to make this record absolutely com- 
plete on this point, so there will never be any question of intent, may 
I read section 211 (a) of the National Security Act—211 (c), which 
provides as follows: 

The Commandant of the Marine Corps shall indicate to the Chairman any 
matters scheduled for consideration by the Joint Chiefs that directly concerns 
the Marine Corps. Unless, upon request of the Chairman for a determination, 
the Secretary of Defense determines that such a matter does not concern the 
Marine Corps, the Commandant shall meet with the Joint Chiefs of Staff when 
that matter is under consideration. 

Now, this is the important language: 

While the matter is under consideration and with respect to it, the Com- 
mandant has coequal status with the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Hess. Good. 

Mr. Bianprorp. There is no question that if something is being 
done to a combatant function of the Marine Corps and the Com- 
mandant objects, that that constitutes a sufficient objection. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. To warrant the necessity of a recommendation of 
the Secretary of Defense to the Congress involving a major com- 
batant function which can be prohibited by the passage of a con- 
current resolution. 

Mr. Harpy. Now 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. How about the question of the National Guard 
Bureau ? 

The Cuarrman. What was that? 

Mr. Devereux. The question of the National Guard—the National 
Guard Bureau ? 

Mr. Hess. That is the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Mr. Devereux. All right, that is the Chief of Staff of the Army. 
Therefore, the National Guard has no representation except through 
the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

The CuamrMan,. That is all he has today. 

Mr. Devereux. I know, but the National Guard does have certain 
protections under the law so far as they are concerned—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. General, let me explain that, if I may. 

I don’t believe that you can construe the roles and missions of the 
Army and the combatant functions under the roles and missions of 
the Army today so as to provide protection to the National Guard 
Bureau that you referred to. 
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In other words, I don’t believe that the law would prohibit them 
from abolishing the National Guard Bureau, as such. In other 
words, it is not a combatant function. 

The Cuarrman, Not a bit. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Under 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), or 208 (f) « 
the National Security Act. And those are the only provisions was 
in existing law that cannot be transferred, consolidated, abolished, 
or reassigned. 

I would say that the National Guard Bureau remains with the same 
protection that it has had in the past. My own personal opinion is 
that this provision would not enlarge or detract from its present 
protection. 

The Cuarmman. It is not affected at all. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right. However, Mr. Chairman, should the 
Army decide that they would ch: inge the major combatant functions 
of the National Guard, which are provided for in law today—if the 
Army decided that, the N: ational Guard would have no voice whatso- 
ever in objecting to that. In other words, the National Guard could 
be, as I have asked repeatedly of the witnesses, under the legislation 
that was originally proposed and apparently under this present leg- 
islation—the National Guard could be relegated back to the old home 
guard? 

Mr. BLanprorp. I would have to answer, General, in this manner, 
that the only combatant function—the only time that a combatant 
function can become a major combatant function is when it is one of 
those functions assigned to the military services by the National Se 
curity Act, and in that respect. you probably are correct. But I just 
don’t know. 

Bob, do you know whether the National Guard is assigned a fune- 
tion under the functions paper / 

Mr. Smarr. Well—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. If they are, then the Chief of Staff would be the 
protection that the National Guard would have. 

Mr. Smarr. I think you have to consider that matter in this way: 

We all know that, having had the troop strength spelled out as to 
the number of Regular Army divisions, the number of National 
Guard divisions, the number of Reserve divisions, and the order in 
which they would be ordered to active duty in the event of mobiliza- 
tion—the six National Guard divisions today have an assignme nt, as 
to be one of the first called up in the event of a mobilization. T! ley are 
a part of the strategic Reserve. 

The CuarrmMan. I suggest this 

Mr. Smarr. I don’t think you could touch them. 

The CHamman. I would suggest this, Mr. Devereux, that we will 
examine—— 

Mr. Kiipay. I think the language on page 4—you see, we haven’t 
read this section yet. The re: adi ing of the language on page 4, line 7, 
would indicate that this has to do with only those things : spelled out 
in the National Security Act, in the sections named. The language is: 

Except as otherwise provided in paragraph 2 hereof, no major combatant 
function assigned to the military services by sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (ce), 
and 208 (f) hereof, shall be transferred, reassigned, abolished or consolidated, 
until first a period of 60 calendar days of a continuous session of Congress. 
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So the National Guard will remain in the same position that it 
occupies today, because the functions of the National Guard are not 
spelled out specifically in 205 (e), 206 (b), and so on. So they will 
remain as they are today, and not be touched by this bill. 

Mr. Devereux. Remains as they are today, as covered by current 
law ? 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. As I recall it—— 

Mr. Devereux. I think you ought to make that crystal clear, because 
if we don’t 

The Carman. We can explore that subject raised by General 
Devereux, to see—— 

Mr. Kitpay. As I recall, Mr. Chairman, the protection that the 
National Guard has is the provision of the National Defense Act, that 
no federally recognized unit of the National Guard can be abolished 
without the permission of the Governor of the State. 

The CuarrMan. We will explore that to see exactly. Because we 
are all in the same position. We want to protect the National Guard. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becxer. Mr. Chairman, one point I would like to get cleared 
with Mr. Blandford, because he was interrupted at the time and I lost 
the trend of it. 

He said in respect to this abolition, transfer, et cetera, that if there 
is an emergency—he mentioned missiles, for example. The President 
would put these things into effect immediately. 

Mr. Bianprorp. He has a blank check in the event of hostilities. 

Mr. Becker. A blank check. But under the conditions in which we 
are living today, as to what is an emergency, how does this emergency 
come about? Must it be a declaration of emergency by the President, 
or can it be an assumed emergency by the President? How does the 
action of the emergency take place that gives him this power? 

The CHamman. It doesn’t say emergency. It says hostilities or 
threat of hostilities. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Blandford used the word “emergency” and I am 
merely taking it from that point. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am sorry if I misled you. Because we have very 
deliberately avoided using the words “war” or “emergency” because 
that connotes in many respects action by the Congress. 

Korea, for example, was not a war declared by the Congress. Now 
we have very carefully pointed out here hostilities and imminent 
threat of hostilities as a very definite departure from the old language 
“declaration of war or the declaration of an emergency,” you see. 

Mr. Becker. Yes, but the President—assuming the President be- 
lieves there is an emergency of this nature, without any declaration or 
public knowledge he then can do this. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Absolutely. When the President—— 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Wait. 

Mr. Brianprorp. When the President determines, is what the bill 
says. If the President determines—not the Congress, but if the Presi- 
dent determines that it is necessary because of hostilities. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Or imminent threat of hostilties. 
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The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We have to have confidence that the President will 
never use this unless there is an imminent threat of hostilities. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. Right today we are living under that 
threat, aren’t we? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t think so, no, sir, not an imminent threat of 
hostilities. 

Mr. Becker. Well, we have had people just since yesterday in high 

laces in the country make that statement, with the advent of the 
Rrsatnile ITT. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think there is a big difference between threat of 
hostilties and imminent threat of hostilities. 

Mr. Becker. It came out last night. 

The CuatrmMan. The President doesn’t think we are in hostilities 
or any imminent threat of hostilities today. 

Mr. Becker. Not the President. 

The Cuarmman. The law says the President. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to understand where the 
existing authority is today that permits the transfer of functions 
established by law, the transfer or abolishing of functions established 
by law? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I will read the existing law to you, Mr. Hardy. 

Section 202 (c) (5) of the National Security Act provides as 
follows: 


Subject to the provisions of paragraph 1 of this subsection, no function which 
has been or is hereafter authorized by law to be performed by the Department of 
Defense shall be substantially transferred, reassigned, abolished or consolidated 
until after a report in regard to all pertinent details shall have been made by the 
Secretary of Defense to the committee on Armed Services of the Congress. 

It is wide open, in all respects. 

Mr. Harpy. “No function which heretofore or hereafter”—— 

Mr. Kirpay. Or is hereafter. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunntnecuam. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Harpy. That says none shall be. 

Is there anything else that gives positive authority? That is a nega- 
tive authority. 

Mr. Brianprorp. This is a positive grant of authority to the Secre- 
tary of Defense to abolish any functien performed by the Department 
of Defense which is not a combatant function within the provisions of 
the National Security Act. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, that is by the Department of Defense. Does that 
relate to the components of the Department of Defense as well? 

Mr. Bianprorp. The definition of the Department of Defense in- 
cludes the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy in- 
cluding the Marine Corps, and the Department of the Air Force. 

Mr. Harpy. So any function, combatant or noncombatant, can be 
transferred under that language, or abolished. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Any noncombatant function today. 


Mr. Harpy. All right. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. And even a comb: atant function, if it is not a com- 
batant function under the roles and missions of the armed services. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Now I want to get back to the language that we have in this bill 

and in connection w vith the discussion of General Devereux. 

Does the language in the current law permit the abolition of the 
function of the Commandant of the Marine Corps with respect to 
participation in the deliberations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff by 
simply advising the Congress, that is, the function assigned to an ofti- 
cer of the Department of ‘Defense ? 

Mr. BiaNprorp. I don’t think that you could ever interpret a duty 
as a function. 

The Cuarrman. What was Mr. Hardy’s question ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Hardy’s question was—probably the Supreme 
Court ought to answer it, but the question was whether or not the 
Secretary of Defense could abolish the function of the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps under existing law or even under this proposal. 

The Cuatrman. To serve on the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, I assume so. 

The CxHarmman. Of course, he can’t because the status specifi- 
cally 

Mr. Buianprorp. His question is whether that is a function that 
could be eliminated. -My answer 

The Cuarman. No, no, it is not a function. 

Mr. Harpy. You better be clear on that. I would dare you to get 
Mr. Dechert to agree with you. [ Laughter. ] 

The CuHarrman. All right. We will put it in the report, our con- 
struction. Of course, he “couldn't do it, because we pinpointed it. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I don’t think you can abolish a duty, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuarrman. Of course not. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kirpay. Under the context of the present National Security 
Act, it uses the word “function” in the same sense in which we have 
used roles and missions. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. It was a word used instead of using the words, “roles 
and missions.” The abolition, consolidation, and so forth, has to do 
witl: functions as set out in the National Security Act. 

Mr. Harpy. If you will yield 

Mr. Kirpay. Subsection (c) of section 202 says, “Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this act, the combatant functions assigned to 
the military services by sections 205 (e),” and so forth, “hereof shall 
be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated.” 

Subsection 5 ties itself into subsection 1. 











Subject to the provisions of paragraph 1— 


that is just what I read— 


of this section, no function which has been or is hereafter authorized hy law 
to be performed by the Department of Defense, shall be substantially trans- 
ferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated until after a report in regard to 
it has been made. 
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Mr. Harpy. All right. The thing that bothers me about this lan- 
guage and about what you just read—y ou say any function assigned 
to an agency of the Department of Defense. 

Now the way this thing is drawn, and it may be that the present 
act is drawn the same way, it says, “No functions which have been 
hereafter” and so forth, “established by law to be performed by the 
Department of Defense or any officer or agency thereof’ *_how are 
you going to get a single combatant function assigned to an 
individual ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Wouldn’t you agree that if what you state, that is the 
elimination of the function of the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
could be eliminated, that the activity of the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Navy, 01 Air Force in connection with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—— 

Mr. Harpy. I certainly would. And I think under Mr. Dechert’s 
interpretation, that everyone of them could be abolished. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. One minute. 

Waitaminute. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Two questions. One, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest 
that the counsel, in regard to the National Guard, mention it in ‘the 
report, because many people are interested in it. That it does not 
grant them any more power than they have might be academic, 
but—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Bray—— 

The Cuatrman. We are all deeply concerned. We are not going 
to do—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but we have a com- 
plete reply from the Department with regard to ‘the National Guard. 

Mr. Bray. And that should be inc luded in the report. 

Mr. Branprorp. Yes, sir, I think it should. 

Mr. Chairman, may I mention one thing to Mr. Hardy because I 
think the record ought to be clear here. We inquired as to why they 
added the words “officer or agency” after the word “Department of 
Defense.” 

The answer was to merely clarify the situation, that it was not to 
be limited to a function of the Department of Defense as distin- 
guished from a function performed by an agency or an officer of the 
Department of Defense. 

I think that the record ought to be quite clear that in no way is 
it intended to impinge upon a statutory duty or a statutory require- 
men on the part of the Commandant to become a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff whenever there are matters involving the Marine 
Corps under discussion. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like it a lot better if it was written in law, not 
only with respect to the Commandant of the Marine Corps, but with 
respect to other key people in the Military Establishment. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Mr. Osmers, go ahead. 

Mr. Miuter. Mr. Chaiman. 

The CHarmman. Wait 1 minute. I will get to everybody. 

Mr. Osmers. I wanted to ask Mr. Blandford—Mr. Kilday touched 
on the subject for a minute. Do you consider roles and missions and 
combatant functions to be synonymous, Mr. Blandford ? 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. Under this legislation, had it been in effect at the 
time Secretary Wilson placed a limitation in the field of missiles as 
between the Air Force and the Army, would he have had to come 
to Congress under this bill ? 

The CuarrMan. No. 

Mr. Osmers. Now in the case of all of these new fields of weaponry 
that we are now entering—ground-to-air, air-to-air, and air-to-ground 
missiles, as well as continental defense—is the Secretary of Defense 
under the new bill as written required to come to Congress when he 
reassigns those missions ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Osmers, there is a provision we wrote in cov- 
ering that, giving him the flexibility to do it. We will come to that 
in a minute. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is in the same section, Mr. Chairman. It is on 
the bottom of page 4 and the beginning of. page 5, Mr. Osmers. 

The CuarrMan. Just a minute. Read this out, in answer to Mr. 
Osmers’ question. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Provided 

Mr. Gavin. What page, Russ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is the bottom of page 4 and the beginning of 
page 5. We put this in very deliberately so there would never be any 
question about this. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. “Provided, that the Secretary of Defense has au- 
thority to assign or reassign, to one or more departments or services, 
the development and operational use of new weapons or weapons 
systems.” 

Mr. Osmers. I have just one further question on that. Now it 
would seem to me, as a layman, that that language would mean new 
weapons as newly developed after the enactment of this bill. 

Now a man could say that a ground-to-air missile was a new weapon 
or not a new weapon. 

The Cuarrman. We use the word “reassigned.” The Secretary— 
I will tell you the history of this. We wrote this in the law last week 
and we sent it down and in reshuffling these papers in here, it was 
left out in yesterday’s version. 

So the Secretary sent word back to be sure to put that back in. 
Because that is highly important. He wants it, and he wants it in 
the language, to express it. 

Mr. McE lroy said, “Get that back in the bill.” 

Mr. Osmers. He meant the “provided” sentence. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuatrmMan. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I just want to observe that my objec- 
tion is to the word “new.’ 

The Cuarrman. No, they want it just that way. 

Mr. Branprorp. I think, Mr. Osmers, that is going to be—all of 
this is going to be a question of proper administration and inter pre- 
tation, anyway. 

The Cuaratan. All right. Mr. Miller. 
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Mr. Mirer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the counsel, ad- 
verting back to the National Guard setup, what the position of the 
Coast Guard and the Public Health Service and Geodetic Sur vey will 
be with respect to this. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I will be very glad to answer that question, Mr. 
Miller. 

The National Security Act has no application and never has had 
any application and this bill does not change it, to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Public Health Service, or the Coast Guard. 

The Cuarman. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now the Coast Guard becomes a part of the Navy 
in time of war by direction of the President. But the Coast and 

Geodetic Survey and the Public Health Service are merely members 
of the wikead s services for very limited purposes. ‘The only really 
basic laws, to my knowledge, are the Career Compensation Act, the 
Survivor Benefits Act and the Dependent Medical Care Act. I don’t 
know of any other laws. 

Mr. Mutter. The Coast Guard is in a different position. The Coast 
Guard, Mr. Chairman, does become a part of the Navy. 

Now under this limited emergency or these other things discussed, 
is this broad enough to bring the Coast Guard into the picture in 
its function as part ‘of the Navy i in time of war? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Existing law, Mr. Miller, I think gives the Presi- 
dent almost all the possible authority he could ask. He could prob- 
ably have the Coast Guard become part of the Mississippi Canal 
system if he wanted to. I mean it is very broad. He can assign 
the Coast Guard as part of the Navy or he can do anything he wants 
with it. He could abolish it—I won’t say abolish it, but he could 

reassign it, transfer it, or consilidate it. 

The CHairman. Now, ¥ Blandford, read in full—members, lis- 
ten to the reading now. Read section 202 , because it is completely 
rewritten and if we read it in the first instance, it would have an- 
swered, no doubt, a great many questions. 

Now read. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Section 202 (¢)——- 

Mr. Kinpay. We should read it first from here on. 

The Cuairman. That is right, hereafter we are going to read the 
section and then see if there are any questions. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading) : 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 202 (c) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 171 (a) (c)), is amended to read as follows : 

“(c) (1) Within the policy enunciated in section 2, the Secretary of Defense 
shall take appropriate steps (including the transfer, reassignment, abolition, 
and consolidation of functions other than major combatant functions) to pro- 
vide in the Department of Defense for more effective, efficient, and economical 
administration and operations and to eliminate duplication. However, except 
as otherwise provided in this subsection, no functions which have been or are 
hereafter established by law to be performed by the Department of Defense, 
or any officer or agency thereof, shall be substantially transferred, reassigned, 
abolished, or consolidated until 30 days after a report to the Congress in regard 


to all pertinent details in each instance shall have been made by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

“(2) Notwithstanding other provisions of this subsection, if the President 
determines that it is necessary because of hostilities or iminent threat of hos- 
tilities, any function, including those assigned to the military services by 
sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 (f) hereof, may be tranferred, 
reassigned, or consolidated and subject to the determination of the President 
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shall remain so transferred, reassigned, or consolidated until the termination 
of such hostilities or threat of hostilities.” 


Before I read on, Mr. Chairman, you notice the word “abolition” 
has been eliminated. It is difficult to recreate something you have 
abolished. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading) : 

(c) except as otherwise provided in paragraph (2) hereof, no major combat- 
ant function assigned to the military services by sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 
206 (c), and 208 (f) hereof shall be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or con- 
solidated until the first period of 60 calendar days of continuous session of 
the Congress following the date of report of such action to the Congress shall 
have expired without a concurrent resolution having been passed by the Con- 
gress in opposition to the proposed transfer, reassignment, abolition, or con- 
solidation. No major combatant function shall be reported to the Congress for 
transfer, reassignment, abolition, or consolidation until after the Secretary of 
Defense shall have consulted in respect thereto with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
For the purposes of this subsection a combatant function shall be considered 
a “major combatant function” whenever one or more members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff disagree to the transfer, reassignment, abolition, or consoli- 
dation of such combatant function: Provided, That the Secretary of Defense 
has authority to assign, or reassign, to one or more departments or services, 
the development and operational use of new weapons or weapons systems. 

(4) Each military department shall be separately organized under its own 
Secretary and shall function under the direction, authority, and control of 
the Secretary of Defense exercised through the respective Secretaries of such 
Departments. 

(5) No provision of this Act shall be so construed as to prevent a Secre- 
tary of a military department or a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
presenting to the Congress, on his own initiative, after first so informing the 
Secretary of Defense, any recommendations relating to the Department of De- 
fense that he may deem proper. 


The Cnarrman. I think that language is so clear that no one can 
find any doubt as to what we seek to do and what we intend. 

Mr. Gavin. I thought you said we were not going to discuss it until 
after he read the whole section. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir, Mr. Gavin. Mr. Gavin is recognized for 
a discussion of the whole section, any phase of it. 

Mr. Gavin. No. I say you stated we were not to interrupt the 
speaker until he had concluded reading it. 

Mr. Krrcutn. He had not concluded that section. 

Mr. Harpy. Is there a definition of the term, combatant function ? 

Mr. Branprorp. There is no definition and never has been, Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I am trying to see how you are going to distinguish or 
whether there is likely to “develop a conflict as between function and 
combatant function. Now you use them both. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The combatant functions normally are determined 
by a functions paper, to which all parties are in agreement. The 
Army, for example, has 94 combatant functions assigned to it under 
its provisions of law prescribing its overall role and mission. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now read 





Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. C hairman, may I ask a question right there? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Let Mr. Hardy finish. 

Mr. Harpy. One second and I will be through. There is just one 
thing I am trying to be clear on. In the portion of this section which 
refers to functions, you have everything, including combatant func- 
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tions. In the limitation that you have, actually you have only a limi- 
tation on major combatant functions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Very definitely, and for a very definite purpose. 

Mr. Harpy. I understood why you had the major combatant func- 
tion included in here. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You see, a combatant function isn’t to be con- 
sidered a major combatant function unless a Chief of Staff objects to 
its change. That is the cleverest part about the thing. They can get 
rid of all these little things that are now controversial. 

Mr. Harpy. My only purpose in raising this was just because you 
have a distinction in the first part of the thing—you say any action. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Other than a major combatant function if you will 
notice. 

Mr. Harpy. That is in one part of it. Then when you come 
back—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. In paragraph 2 we want the President to be able 
to move without any delay whatsoever. 

The CuatrMan. One ata time. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I will recognize Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Blandford, I am still disturbed, and particularly after you read 
page 4, section 3, about the National Guard. And may I preface my 
question with this statement. If I am wrong, you correct me. 

I understand that under the Constitution it 1s mandatory that each 
State have an organized militia, which we think of as the National 
Guard. However, by legislative act over the years that has been 
federalized. It has been made the National Guard of the United 
States. It has different names and different ideas in it. 

Now since it is a constitutional provision and if that National 
Guard is made a combat division or organization, then we are pro- 
viding in here the right to abolish it, which can’t be done because it 
would be contrary to the Constitution. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Cunningham, in the first place you have to 
remember that the National Guard has been for many, many years 
occupying a dual status, first in its Federal capacity and secondly in 
its State capacity. The Federal Government never has attempted— 
at least if it has attempted it, it certainly has always be rebuffed in 
its efforts to do what you might call completely federalize the Guard. 

Now you can never abolish the State militia. That is prescribed 
by the Constitution. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now insofar as the National Guard— 

Mr. CunnincHam. Pardon me. 

Mr. Biuanprorp. In its Federal status—— 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Where the militia is under Federal service, 
under this we would be giving the Secretary of Defense the right to 
abolish it, which can’t be done. 

(Chorus of “no.’’) 

Mr. BLanprorp. I don’t believe so. Certainly if there is any doubt 
about it— 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is what I think. I think it is ambiguous. 

Mr. Brianprorp. If there is any doubt, I think the report should 
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make it very clear, or even a section could be be added on the floor, 
if there is any question about it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. May I inquire with reference to lines 17 and 20 on 
page 3, what am I to understand would amount to a substantial trans- 
fer¢ I mean what portion of the function’ Would it be majority 
of the function or would it be enough of the function so it couldn’t 
operate or what? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, Mr. Doyle, this language has been in ex- 
istence now for some 11 years. Again, any time you use the words 
“substantial,” “normal,” or anything else, you are running into a 
question of interpretation by reason: ible men. 

Now the word “substantial” is intended to require these things to 
be reported to the Congress where they are going to take some ac ction 
that has some very major effect upon the function that they pro- 
pose to transfer. 

For example, you might say that 

‘The CuArrMan. It is the law today. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. I am trying to cite an example. 

In an effort—Mr. Dechert uses the Veterinary Corps as an example. 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t use him as a criterion. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, I would like to use the example because it 
is the only one thaf has ever been brought to our attention actually. 

In an effort to abolish the Veterinary, which—they started out to 
abolish it and then later on they decided they wanted to transfer cer- 
tain of the functions of the Veterinary Corps to the Department of 
Agriculture on the premise they might same some money. It has now 
turned out actually that it probably will cost $1 million a year more 
if the Department of Agriculture does it. 

Now that was brought to our attention not officially by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. It was brought to our attention, of course, by mem- 
bers of the Veterinary Corps. The Secretary of Defense had never 
gotten around to reporting it to the Congress officially because he 
had never taken any positive action as to “whether he was going to 
put it into effect. It was merely a study going on. 

Now there is an example of what we are ts alking about. Mr. Vinson 
wrote to the Secretary of Defense just to jog the Secret: iry’s memory 
a little bit, to remind him of this section of law, and to point out the 
“substanti: ally transferred” would be applicable in this case. 

This is the protection you have for the word “substantially,” right 
here. 

Mr. Doyix. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Blandford, are there any other major combatant 
functions other than those assigned by the Secretaries enumerated 
here? 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is all. 

Mr. Kitchin ¢ 

Mr. Kircuin. Yes, sir. There is one question I would like to ask 
the counsel about. On the bottom of page 4, the statement relative 
to the transfer, assignment and so forth, is followed by a proviso that 
the Secretary of Defense shall have e authority to assign, reassign, and 
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so forth, anything pertaining to weapons or weapons systems. So 


would that not eliminate your illustration with reference to the objec- 
tion on the part of the chief with reference to bazooka or the tank? 
Is the tank a weapons system ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, but it is not a new weapons system. 

Mr. Kircuin. That is the objection Mr. Osmers was raising back 
there, with reference to “new.” 

Mr. Bianprorp. I was going to comment on that, Mr. Kitchin, 
because again you are dealing here with what reasonable men consider 
to be a new occupational weapon. I don’t think there is any question 
in anybody’s mind that the development of a missile or an antimissile 
is a new weapons system. On the other hand, I don’t think that any- 
body in his right mind would say that a tank is a new weapon, or even 
an improved tank is a new weapon. I do think that if somebody came 
up with, say, an X-ray—we have read about it for years—that ob- 
viously would be a new weapons system. It is a question of reasonable 
interpretation, that is all. 

Mr. Krrentn. I understand that exactly. But within a period of 
time when this particular bill is passed into law, will become effec- 
tive—within a period of years “new” is going to become very relative. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Kitchin, I think we should face that, now, 
because I think it isa very good point. 

This provision—and I think you must approach this whole subject 
of unification from an evolutionary process. Instead of a revolution 
process, an evolutionary process. ‘This provision undoubtedly will 
give the Secretary of Defense in years ahead the authority to assign 
these new weapons now which will then become operational in the 
years ahead. ‘There is no question about that. 

In other words, you have put your finger on something that will 
probably take place 10 years from now or 20 years from now, when 
there will be no major combatant function to worry about because the 
Secretary will have already exercised his authority to assign or reas- 
sign new weapons. But we are projecting ourselves here—and we 
thought about this—10 to 20 years from now. 

You just can’t write legislation for 20 years from now. 

Mr. Kircurn. I wasn’t carrying it as far as 20 years from now. I 
think it is so relative as to embrace a new concept 18 months or 2 years 
from now. 

Mr. BuLanpForp. It could be, but there will be no argument about 
that weapon. 

What we are trying to really preserve here—this is the heart and 
soul of this proposition. You are trying to preserve to the Army its 
function as a land army and equipped to perform those functions of 
land warfare that are normally associated with Army functioning as 
such, 

You are trying to preserve to the Navy its requirements to perform 
war on the land, on the sea, and under the sea, and in the air to the 
extent that the Navy is supposed to function in that element. 

You are trying to preserve to the Air Force its basic function of 
strategic bombardment and tactical air defense and the air defense of 
the Nation. 

You are trying to preserve to the Marine Corps its specialized field 
of amphibious warfare. Now that is as much as you can do. These 
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roles and functions, except for the Marine Corps and the Navy, are 
very, very broad. That is why we get confused on the word “roles 
and missions,” and “combatant functions.” The roles and missions 
are very broad. The language is broad. That is why they have to 
have Key West meetings to decide what these functions are. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Read the next section. 202 (b). 

Mr. Smart. Line 15, page 5. 

Mr. Buanpvrorp (reading) : 


Section 202 (d) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended (5 U. S. C. 
171a (d)), is further amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense shall annually submit a written report—— 

Mr. Gavin. Not so fast, Russ. 

Mr. Buanprorp (reading) : 

The Secretary of Defense shall annually submit a written report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress covering expenditures, work, and accomplishments of the 
Department of Defense, accompanied by (1) such recommendations as he shall 
deem appropriate, (2) separate reports from the military departments covering 
their expenditures, work, and accomplishments, and (3) itemized statements 
showing the savings of public funds and the eliminations of unnecessary duplica- 
tions and overlappings that have been accomplished pursuant to the provisions of 
this act. 

The Cuatrman. All we did was to strike out the word “semi- 
annually” and put hére “annually.” 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. That is what we did. 

Read the next section. 

Mr. Bianprorp (reading) : 

(c) Section 2201 of title 10, United States Code, is repealed and the analysis 


of chapter 131 of title 10 is amended by striking out the following item: 
“2201. General functions of Secretary of Defense.” 


The Cuarrman. The Department requested that. We struck it out. 

The next section. 

Mr. Bianprorp (reading) : 

(d) Section 2351 of title 10, United States Code, is repealed and the analysis 
of chapter 139 of title 10 is amended by striking out the following item : 
“2351. Policy, plans, and coordination.” 

The Cuarrman. The Department requested it and we struck it out. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, can I ask a question? Does that strike 
out those two lines that are quoted or does it strike out more ? 

The Caarrman. No; it strikes out the whole thing. 

Mr. Harpy. Ought not we to know what it is we are striking out? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes,sir. If you have you long analysis, it will show 
you those general functions. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think the attitude of the Department is that it is 
superfluous. 

‘he Coatrrman. Another provision of law—cite the provision of the 

law that takes the place of the broad authority. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, actually, they feel they have this broad au- 
thority right now. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This may be considered delineating and restrictive 
language, and they wanted to eliminate it. 

Mr. Harpy. I am going to want to study that a little before I vote 
on it, 
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The Cuatrman, All right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. We did, Mr. Hardy. I don’t think there are any 
jokers 1 in it. 

The CuatrmMan. Read the next. Section 4. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading). 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 3034 (d) (4) of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

(4) Exercise supervision over such of the members and organizations of the 
Army as the Secretary of the Army determines: Provided, That such supervision 
shall be exercised in a manner consistent with the full operational command 
vested in unified or specified combatant commanders pursuant to section 5 (b) 
of this Act.” 

The Cuatrman. Now, the members will recall that under the present 
law the Army exercises supervision and management. Under the law 
today the Nav y and the Air Force has the w ord “command.” 

Now, in their proposal they suggested that the word “command” be 
given to all three. We did not agree with them. We think that the 
word ‘ ‘command” should be eliminated and you should have “exercise 
supervision,” just like the present law has always been for the Army, 
and to apply to all three of them because no one strictly speaking, 
commands but the President. 

Now read your next section. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, does that change the present wording 
with respect to the Army ? 

The CHairman. No; it maintains the same wording. The same 
wording for the Army applies to the other two. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 

The Cuatmman. In their proposal they wanted to take the two and 
apply it to the Army. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, this language will eliminate the 
difficulty that Mr. McElroy referred to. 

The Cuamman. That is right, exactly. And I have a statement 
which I don’t take the time to read. 

Mr. Gavin. I think it is very important. I wish you would take the 
time toread it. Itis very important. 

The Cuamman. Allright. I have a statement on each one of these, 
which has been very carefully prepared. 

Now, section 4 clarifies the As of command 

Mr. Kray. Mr. C hairman, might I suggest that the balance of the 
section should be read, so that we will have clearly in mind that the 
language for all services is the same. 

The Cuarrman. The same thing in the three services. 

Mr. Bares. It is all identical. 

The Cuarrman. All identical. 

Mr. Arenps. All identical. 

Mr. BLanprorp. We are trying to put them all in the same rela- 
tionshi 

The on AIRMAN. Section 4 clarifies the chain of command over mili- 
tary operations with respect to the command authority of the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force and the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The proposal modifies the recommendation of the Department of 
Defense by eliminating the word “command” with respect to the 
powers of the Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff of the 
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Air Force, the Chief of Staff of the Army, and the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. In so doing we recognize only one Commander 
in Chief—the President. 

The word “command” will not hereafter appear in the law with 
regard to these individuals. 

Now a all back, as the law says. 

Under the Army, it says “supervise” and we take that language 

an make it apply to all of them. 

Mr. Bares. We covered that. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes; we covered that. There is no dispute about 
that. 

Read the next section. Now get to page 

Mr. Bianprorp. Nine. 

The Cuarrman. Page 9, clarifying the organization and duties of 
the Joint Staff. 

You see all these other pages dealt with each one of the other de- 
partments, the same. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And the functions of the staff, with which appar- 
ently there is no disagreement. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. I wish we could go ahead and read the whole thing. 
I picked up on line 21, page 6, “Under the Secretary of the Navy” 

The Cuatrman. It is the same thing. 

Mr. Devereux. Wait. I haven’t been able to express myself yet. 








The Chief of Naval Operations shall exercise supervision over such members 
and organizations of the Navy and Marine Corps as the Secretary of Navy 
determines. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Now the Chief of Naval Operations has never had 
that except when Marine Forces are assigned to the Navy, such as the 
Fleet Marine Force. That is one of the greatest arguments we had 
some years ago—the General Order No. 5—in which the Chief of 
Naval Operations tried his best to take operational control over the 
Marine Corps and supervision of the Marine Corps. It was fought 
out and the order was never issued. 

The Coearrman. It is left to the Secretary. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that, because I 
discussed this not long ago—as a matter of fact as late as 5 o’clock 
last night. 

The law today says the Chief of Naval Operations commands the 
operating forces of the Navy. The Fleet Marine Forces as you know, 
are assigned to the operating forces of the Navy. The only time any 
problem has arisen—I won’t say the only time, but the major problem 
that has always arisen with regard to Marine Corps-Navy relation- 
ship is when command starts and when command stops with re- 
spect to operating forces. 

General Order No. 5 straightened that matter out, I think, in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

Now we are faced here with a situation in which almost all of 
your combat forces are going to be in unified commands and there is 
no sense in trying to kid yourself that that is not going to happen. 
Obviously that is going to happen. 
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You can’t have, therefore, the Chief of Naval Operations exercising 
command in conflict with the full operational command of the unified 
commander. 

The problem was to find language that would be applicable to the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, Army, and Air Force, so they would all 
have the same relationship to those troops or personnel who are under 
their overall supervision. We wanted to make sure that we never 
separated the chief of his service from his responsibility for the per- 
formance of his men. 

Now you will note, General, that we went on further and we have 
given the Commandant of the Marine Corps an authority he has 
never had before. We give him supervision over the Navy. 

Now what we are trying to do here is to let the Secretary of the 
Navy decide, the same as the Secretary of the Navy decided under 
General Order No. 5, as to when the Chief of Staff—I mean when the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps would exercise supervision over 
the Navy and when the Chief of Naval Operations would exereise 
supervision as distinguished from command over the Marine Corps. 

Now I don’t question for a moment that this whole problem, which 
started with the administration bill, is going to give the Navy and 
the Marine Corps a workout because we have eliminated in this bill 
the word “command,” and that raises the problem as to what happens 
to the command relationship of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations to those forces not assigned to unified commands. 

The answer to that is very simple. If the Army could exercise 
complete authority for 55 years on the word “supervision,” there seems 
to be no reason why the Navy and the Marine Corps can’t do likewise. 

The Cuarrman. Now read right on. 

Mr. Devereux. If we read the whole thing, maybe some of these 
questions wouldn’t come up. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Go ahead now with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

I want everyone to listen to this. This is very important. Sec- 
tion—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Section 5. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Bianprorp (reading) : 

Section 148 of title 10, United States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 143. Joint Staff. 

“(a) There is under the Joint Chiefs of Staff a Joint Staff consisting of not 
more than 400 officers selected by the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the approval 
of the Chairman. The Joint Staff shall be selected in approximately equal 
numbers from— 

“(1) the Army: 

(2) the Navy and the Marine Corps; and 

“(3) the Air Force. 
The tenure of the members of the Joint Staff is subject to the approval of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and except in time of war, no such tenure 
of duty may be more than three years. Except in time of war, officers completing 
a tour of duty with the Joint Staff may not be reassigned to the Joint Staff 
for a period of not less than three years following their previous tour of duty 
on the Joint Staff, except that selected officers may be recalled to Joint Staff 
duty in less than three years with the approval of the Secretary of Defense in 
each case. The number of such officers recalled to Joint Staff duty in less than 
three years shall not exceed 30 serving on the Joint Staff at any one time. 

“(b) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in consultation with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, shall 
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select the Director of the Joint Staff. Except in time of war, the tour of duty 
of the Director may not exceed three years. Upon the completion of a tour 
of duty as Director of the Joint Staff, the Director, except intime of war, may 
not be reassigned to the Joint Staff. The Director must be an officer junior in 
grade to each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

“(c) The Joint Staff shall perform such duties as the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or the Chairman prescribes. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff manages 
the Joint Staff and its Director, on behalf of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

“(d) The Joint Staff shall not operate or be organized as an overall Armed 
Forces General Staff and shall have no executive authority. The Joint Staff 
may be organized and may operate along conventional staff lines to support 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in discharging their assigned responsibilities.” 

The Cuarrman. Now, that is cleat 

And I want to make this statement. When each one of these Joint 
Chiefs of Staff finished their testimony, I asked them to come into my 
room and we talked about all of this language. And as a matter of 
fact, I had it all prepared out for them and we discussed it and 
debated it. So I can say it is also in line with their military thinking. 

Read your next section. 

Mr. Gavin. Did anyone disagree with you ? 

The Cuairman. Well they suggested words—changes here and 
changes there. But our minds met. 

The CuarrMan. Read the next section. 

Mr. Durnam. How did you arrive at 400? 

The CHatrman. Well, I arrived at 400 this way. Mr. McElroy 
said he thought there should be 400. Some of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff members said, “Well, 350.” General Bradley says it might be 
necessary to come back and get a little bit more. And I just thought 
400, in view of the fact that it is 190 more than they have now, would 
give them enough to have a conventional staff. There are certain 
limitations on it. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, you exercise that philosophy of yours: 
The exchange of ideas is always productive. 

The Caarrman. I trust if possible it will find roost in your mind. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, what is the meaning on page 10, 
line 20, “shall have no executive authority.” 

The Carman. Those are very important words, the most im- 
portant words in there. It means they can’t issue any orders. I pin- 
pointed that down. 

You get this concept. The Joint Staff, of 400, is working for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Orders must emanate from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The Joint Staff can’t issue any orders. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarmman. That is highly important. I had no trouble, in 
talking to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to convince them that was on 
sound ground. 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Chairman, you are certain under the wording of 
this title that no one can come up here and say the authority is fuzzy. 
This is crystal clear. 

Mr. Bray. Did the White House object to that ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. 

The Cuatrman. And no one can now say that there is any danger 
or apprehension that we are drifting toward a Prussian system. Be- 
cause we prohibit that, by putting in the roadblock of 400. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarman. Then another thing: This is an integrated staff. 
The staff will be from all four services. There will be no unilateral 
thinking under the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Devereux. What about page 11, (c) ? 

Mr. Duruam. We ought to discuss that a little more. You are 
jumping the number-— 

The Cuamman. General Bradley said it probably should be a little 
bit larger 

One of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff suggested: “I think 
we can do the work with” 

Mr. Bianprorp. 350. 

The Cuarrman,. 350. Another one said, “Well, I think it may take 
about 500.” And soon. I don’t know whether 400 or 300 is right. 
But you have to reach a figure. And I thought the 400, from the view- 
point of the work that is going to be put on the Joint Staff, was all 
right. 

Mr. Harpy. How much more work are they going to have than they 
had? We already limited the amount of work they are going to get. 

The CuairMan. No; we are increasing the amount of work. It is 
increasing it, because you are taking away from the services a certain 
amount of planning they are going to do and putting it in the Joint 
Staff. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I am not arguing about that last figure, 
but that last statement is not correct. Because they have testified here 
they are going to need increased personnel in all their other staffs. 

Mr. Becker. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. 

Mr. Price. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Price, what they said—they never did answer 
that question. 

Mr. Price. One of them did specifically—the Navy did. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; but the point is that what they plan to do is 
take some of these people who are now in their planning sections and 
move them up to the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I don’t think there is any sense in trying to sell this 
bill on the idea that this is going to cut down personnel. 

Mr. Price. I am not arguing with the figure. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. So far as reducing in unification. in every other 
reorganization we have ever had, we increased personnel, and we just 
as well face it on this. 

The CuarrMan. That is not involved in it. There is but one thing 
involved in it, and that is the proper security of the country. 

Of course, as you get along here, it may be that the personnel is 
going to be increased in the Department of Defense on account of the 
research and engineering. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. But Iam not concerned about that. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. In the event they become too overstaffed, next year we 
can take a look at it and bring them back to their right size. 
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The Cuamman. That is right. 

Now, read the next section, section 141. 

Now, this is highly important. 

Mr. Branprorp. “With the advice”— 

The Cuatrman. This is what the President has been deeply con- 
cerned about. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Right. 

The Cuatrman. And I think the way be expressed it here is a 
magnificent job of draftsmanship. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is what Mr. McElroy called the heart and 
soul of the bill. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, this is what he said was the heart 
and soul of the bill. 

Mr. Arenps. Page 11. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Page 11, top of the page. 

With the advice and assistance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff the President, 
through the Secretary of Defense, shall establish unified or specified combatant 
commands for the performance of combatant missions, and shall determine the 
force structure of such combatant commands to be composed of forces of the 
Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the 
Air Force, which shall then be assigned to such combatant commands by the 
departments concerned for the performance of such combatant missions. Such 
combatant commands are responsible to the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense for such combatant missions as may be assigned to them by the Secretary 
of Defense, with the approval of the President. Forces assigned to such unified 
combatant commands or specified combatant commands shall be under the full 
operational command of the commander of the unified combatant command or 
the commander of the specified combatant command. All forces not so assigned 
remain for all purposes in their respective departments. Under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense each military department shall 
be responsible for the administration of the forces assigned from its department 
to such combatant commands. The responsibility for the support of forces 
assigned to combatant commands shall be vested in one or more of the military 
departments as may be directed by the Secretary of Defense. Forces assigned 
to such unified or specified combatant commands shall be transferred therefrom 
only by authority of and under procedures established by the Secretary of De- 
fense, with the approval of the President. 

Mr. Brecker. Good. 

The Cxuarrman. I want to say in connection with that it is practi- 
cally what the Joint Chiefs of Staff testified to and from a military 
standpoint it is properly phrased and it absolutely accomplishes the 
heart of the Department’s proposal. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. DurHam. That doesn’t have one thing to do with NATO or 
SEATO. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Not assuch, Mr. Durham, it does not; no. 

Mr. Duruam. Not a thing. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But wherever there is a double status—for ex- 
ample, you might have people who are in the European Command—— 

Mr. Durnam. Half of our military forces, from the Army, Navy, 
and everybody else is over there. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What I am saying is this only affects the European 
Command, insofor as it relates to the European Command, and not so 
far as its relationships with Nato are concerned. 

Mr. Duruam. We are not solving all the pote we think we are. 

The CuarrmMan. We are solving this problem. Weare doing it this 


way. We are saying that in the establishment of the unified com- 
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mands, the three services must contribute their personnel to the unified 
commands, and then the commanding officer is the supreme com- 
mander, and that the services must furnish the supplies, that one 
or more of them can furnish supplies. And no one that has been as- 
signed can be taken away unless by the approval of the President. 
This is clear and as clear as you can get it. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, it sounds awfully clear to me. 

I don’t see any limitation that would prevent the assignment of a 
complete service to a unified command under the control of another 
service. 

The CuarrmMan. Well 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think you have to read that, Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with the missions to be performed. That is the point. 
There are missions to be performed by these commands. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know that I follow that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, you are setting—— 

The Cuarrman. These are specific combatant missions. You see 
that word “combatant” is very important. That was a word I asked 
General Bradley about. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know what it means, Mr. Chairman, in that 
usage. Combatant command could include everything in the conti- 
nental United States. 

The Cuarman. No, it couldn’t, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Explain why it couldn't. I ial just like to under- 
stand what there is in there to keep that from happening. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Let me make a statement. 

With the advice and assistance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the President 
through the Secretary of Defense shall establish unified or specified combatant 
commands. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

The CHatrrman. Combatant commands. Now, what does “com- 
batant” mean? It is a fighting organization, to do fighting. That is 
exactly it. That was the very , word I insisted on all | the time. And 
I asked General Bradley. Because General Bradley used the expres- 
sion “operational command.” I said to him, when he was sitting 
in my office reading the statement—lI said, “General, have you any 
objection to combatant command; doesn’t combatant command mean 
the same as operational command ¢” 

And he said, “Combatant command is all right.” 

What do we mean here? It is a limitation, and what is running 
through your mind can’t happen. 

Mr. Harpy. Why couldn’t all Marine Corps forces left in the con- 
tinental United States and not assigned to some other command be 
assigned to the strategic—not strategic command but continental air 
defense, to go along w ith the defense of the United Sates? 

Mr. Smarr. If they are trained and ready for combat, the same as 
the elements of any other service, they can be so assigned—if they 
are ready and trained for combat. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the point I was talking about. 

What is the reason that all of the Army and Marine Corps forces 
couldn’t be combined or wouldn’t be under this provision with the 
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Air Defense Command into a single command as a combatant com- 
mand ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. If they are assigned a combat mission and they have a 
requirement for such forces in that command, they can be so assigned. 

Mr. Price. Bob, wouldn’t you assume that all the military forces 
are trained and r sady for combat ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. 

Mr. Smart. No. 

Mr. Price. What forces would you assume are not ? 

Mr. BianpFrorp. About one-third.of the forces. 

Mr. Smart. There is a very large portion, say 30 or 40 percent- 
maybe 30 percent 

Mr. Price. Their individual duties, now, but they are in organiza- 
tions that should be trained and ready for combat. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Your training commands, Mr. Price, consist of 
very substantial numbers of personnel. 

Mr. Winsreap. Would the gentleman yield ? 

I understood them to testify before the Brooks Subcommittee that 
all the National Guards are already or are going to be trained and 
ready for combat service. 

Mr. Smart. Well, you have to distinguish—— 

Mr. WINSTEAD. They testified to that. 

Mr. Smarr. As to whether they are trained and ready or whether 
they are not trained and ready. 

Mr. Winsteap. They testified to the fact that they were or would 
be immediately—all the guard units. That is the reason they were 
cutting down 

Mr. Smart. I can’t pass judgment as to when they are ready. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is for individuals, though. I don’t think the 
divisions are trained as such. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Hardy, I would say—if I may say this. 

There is nothing in the law today to prevent the President from 
setting up any kind of a unified command he wants. 

Now, what you have done here is to put in words of limitation. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t see them, except using the word “combatant.” 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is exactly right. You have used the words 
“combatant command.” 

Mr. Harpy. That would take into account everything except those 
units that are actually in training. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That could be a possibility, and it is quite likely, 
I think, that they will take people as fast as they finish their training 
and send them to one or more types of unified commands; that is, 
they will send these people to unified commands. 

As I understand the proposal, that is basically what they plan to do, 
is to have these unified commands ready to fight immediately as a 
team. That isthe whole concept. 

The Cuarrman. And you have to have that to have a unified air, 
land, and sea organization. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. Now read the next section: “Authorize the delega- 
tion of duties to the military service chiefs.” This is important. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Very important. 
The Cuatrman. Read it now. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Section 6 (a), page 12, beginning on line 8. 


Section 3035 of title 10, United States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection (c) to read as follows: 

“(c) The Vice Chief of Staff has such authority and duties with respect to 
the Department of the Army as the Chief of Staff, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Army, may delegate to or prescribe for him. Orders issued by 
the Vice Chief of Staff in performing such duties have the same effect as those 
issued by the Chief of Staff.” 

The remainder is exactly the same for each of the service chiefs. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Spell it out. 

Mr. Witson. Why is it necesss ury @ 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is to make it very clear that these vice chiefs 
may assume certain duties and certain authority delegated to them 
by their service chiefs. 

You will note—and this is vital to this whole proposition 

The Cuarrman. Here— 


Under this section we have used the language of the Department of Defense 
proposal with one modification. 


We left out the word “responsibility.” 


Thus, the Vice Chief of Staff of each service will have such authority and duties 
with respect to his service as his chief may delegate to him, but we do not allow 
the Vice Chief to delegate his responsibility. We cannot allow a chief of service 
to delegate his responsibility, for if such responsibility is delegated, he ceases to 
that extent to be the chief of his service. 

Mr. Arenps. That is what the Chiefs wanted. 

The Cuarrman. That is what they wanted. 

Read your next section, section 7. 

Mr. Bianprorp (reading) : 


Sec. 7. Section 141 (a) (1) of title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the words “, who has no vote.” 








The CHatrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading) : 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 3031 (a) of title 10, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“‘(a) There are an Under Secretary of the Army and three Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Army in the Department of the Army. They shall be appointed 
from civilian life by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” 

If I may explain, it reduces by one the Assistant Secretaries in each 
military department and apolishes their statutory duties. They shall 
perform those duties that they are told to do by their Secretaries. 

Mr. Arenps. Could I ask the counsel a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHamman. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. Is there anywhere in the report, Russ—maybe I am 
speaking for myself. But we discussed this idea. No testimony was 
before the committee. 

The CHarrmMan. We did not have time to develop, to reach an inte}- 
ligent decision with reference to the civil side of the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. So we therefore must follow their conclusions. 

I think the facts we could develop would cut it down more. But 
for the time being, I thought I would, and I will tell the House we 
will go along with them and reduce the 3 Assistant Secretaries in the 
departments and 1 Secretary in the Department of Defense. 
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But I am certainly hoping we can find more opportunities to reduce, 
after a more intelligent discussion. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to make an issue. The 
only thing I want to know is are we going to make any mention of it 
in the report? 

Mr. Bianprorb. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. I think over the period of years we have a right to 
take the position we did, but we have to develop the situation in more 
testimony. 

The CHatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. I think it should go in the report. If we are going 
to have efficiency and economy of operation, something is going to 
have to give. 

Mr. Hess. Under the provisions of the bill, you are eliminating an 
Assistant Secretary in each of the services, but there is nothing to pro- 
hibit the Secretary of Defense or the various Secretaries of appoint- 
ing somebody to perform those functions and giving him some other 
title. 

Mr. Smarr. Special assistants. 

The CHatrman. By special assistants, he can do it. We will have 
to go into that phase. 

Mr. Wison. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, you see, under their proposal and under 
this proposal, the duties assigned by statutes is all washed out, and he 
can assign them any duties he wants to. 

Mr. Wuson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. To clarify this, is the Under Secretary of the Navy 
covered in other legislation ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Wuson. This is specific? 

The Cuarrman. The position of the Secretary in the Air Force and 
the Navy is excluded, too. 

Mr. Wirson. You don’t mention the Under Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No; because we don’t repeal it or amend it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am disappointed that we didn’t eliminate some 
of the ‘Assistant Secretaries of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Hess. It comes next. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is not included in this section. 

The Cuatrman. We couldn’t do it now and doa good job. We have 
to have facts, to back you up. We will get on that. By no means are 
we through with the reorganization of the Department of Defense. 
This is just the first step 

Go ahead and read, now, the engineering section, a most important 
section. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Bob will read that. 

The Coarrman. Mr. Smart, read the engineering section. 

Mr. Smart. Page 15, line 13: 


Sec. 9. Section 203 of the National Security Act of 1947 is further amended 
by adding a new subsection (b), as follows: 
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“(b) (1) There shall be a Director of Defense Research and Engineering who 
shall be appointed from civilian life by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall take precedence in the Department of 
Defense after the Secretary of Defense, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Air Force. The Director performs such duties with respect to research and 
engineering as the Secretary of Defense may prescribe, including, but not limited 
to, the following: (i) to be the principal adviser to the Secretary of Defense 
on scientific and technical matters; (ii) to supervise all research and engineer- 
ing activities in the Department of Defense; and (iii) to direct and control 
(including their assignment or reassignment) research and engineering activities 
that the Secretary of Defense deems to require centralized management. The 
compensation of the Director is that prescribed by law for the Secretaries of 
the military departments. 

‘(2) The Secretary of Defense or his designee, subject to the approval of 
the President, is authorized to engage in basic and applied research projects 
essential to the responsibilities of the Department of Defense in the field of 
basic and applied research and development which pertain to weapons systems 
and other military requirements. The Secretary or his designee, subject to 
the approval of the President, is authorized to perform assigned research and 
development projects: by contract with private business entities, educational 
or research institutions, or other agencies of the Government, through one or 
more of the military departments, or by utilizing employees and consultants 
of the Department of Defense. 

“*(3) There is authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of paragraph (2) of this section. 

‘(4) Section 7 of the Act of February 12, 1958 (72 Stat. 14), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“‘Sec. 7. The Secretary of Defense or his designee is authorized to engage 
in such advanced projects essential to the Defense Department’s responsibilities 
in the field of basic and applied research and development which pertain to 
Weapons systems and military requirements as the Secretary of Defense may 
determine after consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and for a period 
of one year from the effective date of this Act, the Secretary of Defense or 
his designee is further authorized to engage in such advanced space projects 
as may be designated by the President. 

“‘Nothing in this provision of law shall preclude the Secretary of Defense 
from assigning to the military departments the duty of engaging in research 
and development of weapons systems necessary to fulfill the combatant func- 
tions assigned by law to such military departments. 

‘The Secretary of Defense shall assign any weapons systems developed to 
such military department or departments for production and operational control 
as he may determine.’ ” 


Now—— 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, now, Mr. Smart. Now, point out the 
bringing about of advanced research projects. That is the main 
thing. 

Mr. Smart. The members will recall that, when we passed the sup- 
plemental military construction bill in January of this year, simul- 
taneous with that was a request by the Department of Defense not 
to this committee, but in language in the supplemental appropriations 
bill—which would have created, by statute, the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. We took exc eption to that language and, finally, 
in the conference on the military construction authorization bill, we 
worked out certain language which did not create an Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency. “That was administratively done by the 
Secretary of Defense after the bill became law. 

But in the construction authorization bill, we did give the Secre- 
tary of Defense procurement authority so ‘that he or his designee 
could enter into basic research and development contracts for ad- 
vanced-weapons projects. That is the key there—advanced weapons. 
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Now, in this particular hearing they have pointed out the great diffi- 
culty—$5 billion or $6 billion involved in research and development, in 
these weapons systems, and how they are trying to avoid having each 
of the services trying to compete and get into an act, whether they 
really have any business in it or not. They point out that, if we will 
vest in the Director of Research and Engineering, this new statutory 
office, the authority to coordinate and supervise all of these research 
efforts, therein lies the best possibility for savings of money, perhaps 
the most fertile area for possible savings in the entire effort. 

So this language grants to the Secretary of Defense or his designee 
contractual authority in the field of research and engineering or re- 
search and dev elopment. Either he may contract, his designee may 
contract, they may do it in DOD facilities, or they may do it through 
universities or outside agencies. After they have determined that the 
project has gone far enough along, that it has validity to a service or 
more than one service, they my so assign it. But up until that point 
no service may get into the act 

Now, since we have gr anted contractual author ity to the Secretary 
of Defense or his designee i in this bill which creates the Director of 
Research and Engineering, it did not seem wise to leave that same 
contractual authority in the Advanced Research Projects Agency law. 

In other words, we would have had it in the two places. 

Mr. Durnam. The only thing you did here, in changing that setup, 
is you put him under the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force. Now, you have taken him out of 
civilian status and placed him directly under the military 

Mr. Smart. Who? 

Mr. Duruam. This Director. 

Mr. Smart. Notatall. [Chorus of “No.” ] 

Mr. Durnam. It says, “After the Secretary of Defense”— 





shall take precedence in the Department of Defense after the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The Cuarrman. That is just how they will sit at the table. 

Mr. Durham (reading) : 

Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Smart. That only establishes the precedence of this newly 
created officer, in the line of precedence, as to who will succeed the 
Secretary of Defense and the Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Durnam. I think it ought to be cleared up. 

Mr. Smart. It is crystal clear that establishing the Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering as No. 6 in the line of precedence does 
not put him back of the service Secretaries in his overall control of 
research and development in the total Department of Defense. There 
is no question. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. Bob, one further question. 

In other words, there is only one contracting authority left on this 
bill? 

Mr. Smart. The three military departments will continue to have 
their contracting authority. There is one additional: The Secretary 
of Defense or his: designee. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 
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The Cnatrman. Now, Mr. Smart, develop this fact. This is the 
only instance where, in the Office of. the Secretary of Defense a con- 


tract can be made. The balance of the contracts are made through 
the departments. 


Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

(Chorus of “Mr. Chairman.”) 

The CHarman. And it is specifically referred to and limited to 
section (2), the contractual authority. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Will you tell us now how this advanced research—this 
other group, this other organization, is going to tie into this project 
here ¢ 

Mr. Smart. As to the Director of the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, which has been created administratively and not by statute, 
it 1s very clear—the Secretary so says and our language so says, that 
that Director will be under the supervision and direction of the 
Director of Research and Engineering. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. Good. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Wilson 

Mr. Gavin. That makes one organization handling all. 

Mr. Smart. The Director of Research and Engineering is the big 
boss in that field. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman. On lines 7 and 8, where you say 
this fellow will have the right to supervise all research and engineering 
activities in the Department of Defense: Now, do I take it “it means 
within the individual departments, too ? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. It certainly does. Because in the first instance, this 
simply means—and this is true today as in everything else: When you 
are putting your budget together, no department can get an item in 
that budget unless it is approved by the Department of Defense. This 
will grant the same authority in research and development, in this 
Director. No service can start research programs unless approved by 
him. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Wuson. You said one other thing. You said no service can 
get in the act so far as contracting authority under this new setup. 

Now, actually, the fellow can let one of the services take the con- 
tract, can’t he? 

Mr. Smarr. Most of the time that is precisely what he will do. He 


will pick one service and say, “The rest of you stay out of this busi- 
ness. 


Mr. Wirson. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Smart, would you tell us why the limitation on the 
Secretary of Defense for a 1-year period to engage in advanced space 
projects? 

Mr. Smarr. That occurred, Mr. Hess, in the conference on the sup- 
plemental military construction bill in January. There was a feeling 
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that in these outer space projects somebody ought to have this author- 
ity for a while. Therefore, Senator Saltonstall, in the conference, 
insisted that we ought to include a provision that some agency of the 
Government, from a military standpoint, would have authority to 
conduct outer space projects, until we could work out who was going 
to do it in the future. 

So, for a period of 1 year we have given it to the Director of ARPA, 
from the military standpoint, to the degree that the President. alone 
may determine. 

Now, you probably have seen the morning paper, where the House 
Outer Space Committee has agreed to have a joint congressional com- 
mittee, and there will be provisions in there, which, I am sure, will 
supersede this activity, that will clearly delineate that authority. 

Mr. Hess. The reason for the limitation of 1 year. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Byrne. In other words, it will eliminate harmful service 
rivalries ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. That is to be hoped. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, in that connection—— 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question / 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Smart, on line 22, page 16, you say: 

The Secretary or his designee, subject to the approval of the President, 1s 
authorized to perform assigned research and development projects—by contract 
with private business entities, educational or research institutions, or other 
agencies of the Government, through one or more of the military departments. 

That means the contract is made through the military departments ? 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

The Director could say, “We have decided to undertake research 
and development in this area.” He would call up the Army and say, 
“IT want you to pursue this project. You let the contract. Go ahead 
with it.” 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I see. 

Mr. Byrne. Can he do that without bids? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Absolutely. 

The Cuarmman. Oh, he can do it by negotiated contracts. 

Mr. Brianprorp. I should say this will all be by negotiated con- 
tracts. It has to be. 

The CHarmrman. Now, read the next section, Mr. Smart, about the 
transfer of personnel. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Page 18 

Mr. Hess. Page 18, section 11—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Section 10; then section 11. 

Section 10 is merely a technical amendment to get your sections in 
the right order. 

Section 10 (b) merely puts the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering on the Armed Forces Policy Council. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Section 11 deals with the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense, and all that language means is that there will be seven 
authorized, plus the Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 
Today there are nine authorized. We had to repeal the Reorganiza- 
tion Act which authorized nine. 
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Mr. Harpy. What change does that make in the present situation ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. There are nine authorized Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense today. There are eight occupying those billets at present. 

This bill authorizes seven Assistant Secteheries of Defense and the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 

The Cuamman. That is right. And the elimination of three Sec- 
retaries in the departments. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Price. You are actually only eliminating one. 

Mr. Hess. Would you mind explaining the provision on line 17, as 
follows: “Striking out the word ‘three’ and inserting the word ‘seven’ 
in place thereof.” ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. This is a little complicated. The 
National Security Act originally provided for three Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense. The reorganization plan came along which author- 
ized 6 more Assistant Secretaries of Defense; 6 and 3 are 9. 

Now, we have to amend the National Security Act, which said 3, 
substitute the word “seven,” and repeal the Reorganization Act, which 
gave them 6 more. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Arenps. Very oer 

Mr. Price. Actually, you are only reducing it by one. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Go ahead, Mr. Blandford, and read section 12 now. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading) : 


Sec. 12. Chapter 41 of title 10, United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) By adding the following new item at the end of the analysis: 

“716. Commissioned officers: Transfers between Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps” 

(2) By adding the following new section at the end: 

“Sec. 716. Commissioned officers: Transfers between Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the President may, within 
authorized strengths, transfer any commissioned officer with his consent from 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps to, and appoint him in, any other 
of those armed forces. The Secretary of Defense shall establish, by regula- 
tions approved by the President, policies and procedures for such transfers 
and appointments. No officer— 


And this is the language that we added: 


‘No officer transferred pursuant to this authority shall be assigned precedence 
or relative rank higher than that which he held on the day prior to such 
transfer, ’” 

That is to prevent raids. 

The Cuatrman. Members of the committee, that finishes the bill. 
I want to thank Mr. Kilday, Mr. Arends, Mr. Smart, and Mr. Bland- 
ford for the able aid and assistance they rendered. 

I want to ask the committee to act favorably on this committee 
print. And if you do, then I will introduce a clean bill Monday, for 
the committee bill to carry a number. 

Mr. Becker. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Are we now at the point of accepting this bill, in spite of the fact 
that we might disagree or have reservations with the words “separ- 
ately organized” and “exercised through the respective Secretaries of 
such departments” ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, I want you to accept it just like it is. 
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Mr. Becker. You want us to accept it? 

The Cuarrman. That is right, exactly. I want this bill accepted 
just we have written it, and let the country know that we agreed 
on a bill. 

It can be buttoned up by reintroducing it Monday morning and 
another roll call 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. We have to go back to 
our district Monday and Tuesday. Tuesday is the day for our 
primary in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EREAUX. And in Maryland. 

Mr. Gavin. There are four Pennsylvanians on this committee: 
Burns, Green, Van Zandt, and myself. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. All right. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Smart. I think we can relieve this situation. As everybody 
understands, we must prepare a report together with the Ramseyer. 
That will take a little bit of time. So it would be just as well on 
Wednesday as it would be on Tuesday. 

The Cuaiman. All right, we will come back on Wednesday and 
vote again. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, Mr. Smart. 

The Cuarran. I am asking the committee now to adopt this bill 
as it is written. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have one question 

The CHarmman. Because if you gentlemen study it and reach a 
conclusion to modify your views, of course there will be no binding 
effect. 

Mr. Harpy. I have a question. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I have a question, too. 

Mr. Harpy. We had a lot of discussion about transferability of 
funds, and we had a good bit of discussion previously about the elim- 
ination of these words “separately administered” as having an effect 
on the transferability of the funds. 

Now, if there is any prohibition or limitation on the transferability 
which the Secretary of Defense can exercise, under the language as 
contained in this bill, I would like to understand it. If there isn’t, 
then I want something put in it. 

The CuHamman. All right. I will say this: If the language as 
written in this bill to substitute for “separately administered” is kept 
in this bill and finally becomes law, you need not be disturbed by the 
elimination of “separately administered.” 

Mr. Harpy. Now, wait a minute 

The Cuarmman. You need not be disturbed by eliminating “sep- 
arately administered” if this language ultimately is the law. 

Mr. Harpy. What I am trying to understand, Mr. Chairman—and 
I want to be sure that at least the committee intent is clear, that in- 
sofar as the language of this bill goes, it is expected that the present 
situation with respect to transferability of funds continues, and that 
there is not authority for blanket transferability by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The Cuatrman. This doesn’t relate at all to any appropriation or 
transfer. That is subject, in my opinion, in Mr. Kilday’s opinion, to 
a point of order. So that would be—Mr. Mahon would have to bring 
that out. That isn’t here at all. 
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Mr. Harpy. Mr. Mahon might bring in a bill which would permit 
transferability —— 

The Cuarrman, I think every item of transfer is subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. Price. Of course, they will get a rule to waive all points of 
order. 

The Cuarrman. We do agree that there is certain flexibility in the 
appropriations bills year after year. Strictly speaking I don’t think 
$1 can be transferred from one service to another service or anything 
of that character—blank checks—by the broad provision that money is 
authorized to be appropriated to carry out the administration of this 
act. 

We can make a point of order. There is no relation at all in this 
bill to any money. 

Mr. Harpy. Allright. I understand that, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, the contention has been made that if we eliminated the 
word 

The CHarrman. Well 

Mr. Harpy. Let me get clear. Let me see if I understand, because 
Iam trying to understand. 

The contention has been made that if we eliminated the words 
“separately administered,” then the Secretary of Defense would have 
complete control over transferring the funds from one service to 
another. 

The CuarrMan. That is 

Mr. Harpy. And I want to be sure we haven’t accomplished that. 

The CuarrMan. To answer that—lI will let Mr. Kilday answer it— 
by saying, if he permits me, that if you maintain this language you 
have no fears. 

Mr. Kivpay. Specifically, as to transferability of funds, that would 
depend upon the language of the appropriation bill. That was true— 
it 1s true now and will be true if this bill becomes law. So that as to 
transferability, the iaw would remain exactly as it is now. 

The question of separately administered had to do with whether 
the funds could all be appropriated to the Secretary of Defense by 
the Congress. 

The language which has been submitted is “separately organized,” 
administered by the Secreary of Defense through the secretaries of the 
respective departments. 

In going through the appropriations bills, and the one that is in 
effect now for this fiscal year, you will find it starts out by stating 
that there is hereby appropriated for the functions within the De- 
partment of Defense—I can’t remember the exact language. We had 
the bill before us the other day. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, it starts off “within the Department of De- 
fense.” “Within the Department of Defense appropriations shall 
be made to” 

The Cuarrmman. Mr. Hardy, to sum up—— 

Mr. Kizpay. The binding part is the categories for which the funds 
are appropriated. And in the appropriation bills they carry the 
various categories for each of the departments. I think it comes out 
to eight separate categories in each of the departments. 
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There is nothing in this bill to change the situation from the way 
it now exists. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Now there is just this one point. Now under the pres- 
ent law, if that procedure were abolished and we didn’t have a rule 
waiving point of order, and funds were appropriated to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, wouldn’t it be subject to a point of order? 

Mr. Kirpay. That is my opinion, although a great many people 
disagree, as to whether that is the situation. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, would there be any less likelihood that a 
point of order would hold under the language in this proposed bill 
than under existing language ? 

Mr. Kizpay. Not being a parliamentarian, I can only give my 
opinion for what it is worth. I think that a point of order made 
under existing law or under the language proposed in this print 
would be exactly the same. 

Mr. Harpy. Then could we have an understanding—and I would 
like awfully much for there to be a pretty general expression about 
this—that insofar as the intent of this committee is concerned, it is 
intended that this language shall not make it possible to appropriate 
funds generally to the Secretary of Defense. 

The Cuatrman. Blank checks. 

(Chorus of “right”’.) 

The Cuarmman. We are all against blank checks. 

Mr. Harpy. As far as the committee is concerned, it is not the intent 
that this language shall be construed to make it possible to appro- 
priate directly to the Secretary of Defense. 

The CHamman. I know Congress is not going to write blank 
checks. 

Mr. Gavin. That is the thing that gets us into argument, when we 
use expressions like “blank checks” and “Prussian military staffs.” 
Let’s eliminate those terms. Let’s stay away from anything that is 
going to be controversial. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Bland- 
ford if in any way, shape, or form the authority contained in this 
bill when enacted into law will disturb the present reserve setup ? 

The Cuarrman. What? Ididn’t follow you. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Disturb the present reserve setup. 

The Cuamman. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I can’t see how the authority in this law would 
be any different than under existing law. 

The Cuamman. It doesn’t touch it at all. 

(Chorus of “vote”. ) 

The Cuarrman. Now members of the committee, I move that the 
committee act favorably on the committee print 

Mr. Becker. Tentatively. 





The Cuarrman. And that the chairman is authorized to use the 
committee print and to introduce a new bill that will be considered on 
Wednesday for final vote. 

All in favor of approving the committee print when your name is 
called, vote “aye” and all opposed vote “no.” Call the roll. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, would you consider deletion of the 
word “favorablv” and inserting in its place “tentatively” ? 
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The Cuamman. No. All in favor of acting favorably on the com- 
mittee print 

Mr. Sartk, Wait a minute. Maybe the gentleman wants to move 
that. Do you, Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Kinpay. Isn’t that 

Mr. Gavin. Can’t we determine whether or not that is the position 
we should be taking ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Harpy. You have no bill formally before you, so it can’t be 
binding. 

The Cuarman. I don’t want this idea to go out. I don’t want the 
idea to go out that the committee hasn’t reached a decision. There- 
fore, we must reach a decision one way or the other. Either vote it up 
or vote it down. 

(Chorus of “right’’.) 

The Cuarrman. And have no hemming and hawing about it. 

Mr. Hess. Let’s vote. 

The CHarmman. Now all in favor—read the motion. All in favor 
of reporting favorably the committee print, when your name is called, 
vote “aye” and all opposed, vote “no.” Call the roll. 

(Roll call.) 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, on this vote there are 30—— 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Smart. There are 30 votes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Did you call the name of Mr, Norblac and Mr. 
Patterson ? 

Mr. Smart. I did. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I have a proxy to vote both of them “aye.” 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, on this vote there are 32 yeses and 
no nays. 

The CHarmman. Now, members of the committee, thank you very 
much. I want to read this statement. I will introduce the bill and 
Wednesday morning we will call the roll officially over here. 

Mr. Smart, read this statement now. 

Mr. Gavin. Before you read the statement, may I say a word. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to compliment the chairman on the very 
fair and equitable and considered manner in which he has handled this 
whole piece of legislation. I think he has earned and deserves our 
hearty commendation for the fair consideration he has given this bill. 
[ Applause. } 

The Cuatrman. In view of his complimentary remarks, I am filing 
again to see if I can serve for 2 more years. [ uaughter. | 

Now this is very important now, because we are all tied up in this 
matter. Now listen to this. It is my press release and is highly im- 
portant. Now listen. 

Mr. Smart (reading) : 

The bill represents a meeting of the minds to obtain a comprehensive pro- 
gram for our national security now and in the future. 

It provides for strong national security in the age of missiles, integrated plan- 
ning at the highest level to meet rapidly changing conditions, a streamlined 
chain of command, and truly unified fighting forces. 


It preserves to the Congress its vital role in providing for an Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Corps. 
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It removes any cloudiness that now exists that affects the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

It speeds up the line of command to the unified commands. It provides the 
machinery for solving the problems of service rivalry, particularly in the field 
of research and engineering, in a clear and forthright manner. 

The bill is in harmony with the objectives of the President and is based upon 


the testimony of the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It provides flexibility without merger, teamwork without single-service domi- 
nation, courdination without unilateral thinking, executive control without the 
loss of congressional responsibility. 

The CuarmmMan. Now that is the statement. 

(Chorus of “amen.”) 

The Ciramman. That is the statement I am going to give to the 
press. I think it ccvers everything. 

The committee will take a recess 

Mr. Kitpay. Let’s take up this real-estate matter. 

The CHatrrman. Wait 1 minute. Yes, we have 2 or 3 little matters 
to take up about real estate. Mr. Smart, give me that statement back 
and give me the President’s letter, please sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee proceeded to further 
business. ) 





Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, May 21, 1958. 
_ The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, presid- 
ing. 

The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

A quorum of the committee is present. 

Members of the committee, the purpose of the meeting this morning 
is to consider H. R. 12541, which is to promote the national defense 
by providing for the reorganization of the Department of Defense, and 
for other purposes. 

As a result of the committee meeting on last Friday, the committee 
print was unanimously reported, but it failed to have, and correctly 
so, a House number. 

This is the House number, 12541, of the committee print. 

Now, I ask the committee to reach a decision for the record on H. R. 
12541, which is identical, word for word, “i” for “i,” “t” for “t,” 
and comma for comma, that was in the committee print. All in 
favor 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverrux. Some members of the National Guard that I talked 
to are somewhat concerned about whether they had the possibility of 
the National Guard Bureau being transferred, abandoned, consoli- 
dated with any other bureau or agency. 

The CuatrMan. May I say we prepared a committee print. We are 
dealing with that subject. The National Guard was not in jeopardy 
in the slightest degree—not the slightest degree. It is going to be 
stated in the report. It is going to be stated on the floor of the House. 

It is the same opinion in the Department of Defense. No dangers are 
involved in this bill for the National Guard, the way it is written. 

Mr. Devereux. I mean consolidating the bureau with any other 
bureau. 
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The Cuarrman. You need have no fear for the National Guard. 

Now, we are all concerned about the National Guard. But no man 
in supporting this bill is jeopardizing in the slightest degree the stand- 
ing of the National Guard as it is operated today. 

Mr. Devereux. That will be covered in the report. 

The Cuarrman. That is covered. I read it last night. The report 
is ready. 

And I want to say this, that when the report is printed I will send 
each one of you a copy of the report. I consider it the finest report 
that perhaps has been written by the committee. I consider this the 
clearest language the committee has ever turned out in regard to a bill. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question before you put 
the motion ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Is there anything in this bill that has any bearing on 
this order of the Secretary of Defense with respect to promoting 
extreme partisans ? 

The CuarrmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. CunnincHuam. I didn’t hear the question. 

Mr. Devereux. I didn’t hear. 

The Cuarrman. Promotion, where the man must have a knowledge 
of all three services—that is what you have reference to? 

Mr. Harpy. I wasn’t talking about having a knowledge of all three 
services, but there has been some talk about limitations on promotions 
of extreme partisans, and I haven’t found out what that is yet. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Mr. Chairman, under existing law, in the Officer 
Personnel Act, the grade of lieutenant general and general are posi- 
tions of importance designated by the President. The law does not 
specify how those people will be selected, except that the President may 

esignate those positions, and those positions must be approved by the 
President and the people who are nominated for those positions must 
be approved by the President. 

The CuarrmMan. This bill has no relation to that. 

Mr. Buianprorp. The bill does not deal with it. If you are going 
to deal with that subject at some future time, it will require an amend- 
ment to the Officer Personnel Act. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Becker 

Mr. Becker. Since you are going to vote out this bill, I would like 
to make a reservation. I suppose we all have that right, if something 
comes up that we want to discuss on the floor. 

The Suiaasia. Certainly. I think when you read the report you 
will be proud to have had a hand in drafting the legislation. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. I assume what has been said here relative to the Na- 
tional Guard also applies to the Reserves. You are not going to do 
anything in here to hurt the Reserves ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Not one thing in the bill relates to the National 
Guard or the Reserves. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman—Bob—— 

The Cuarrman. Order. 
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Mr. Bray. I would like to ask this question to either Mr. Smart or 
Mr. Blandford. 

In the report, do you take proper steps to show that it is the con- 
sensus of opinion of this committee in this bill that the National 
Guard and the National Guard Bureau will not be disturbed ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Bray, I think the best thing for me to do is get 
that portion of the report and read it. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. We finished it last night. It is very 
fine. Weclear it up. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, the other day on these various changes 
that were made in the bill you had explanations for each one of them. 
I wonder if we could have a copy of each one. 

The Cuairman. That will be in the report. 

Mr. Gavin. Good. 

The Cuatrman. That is all in the report. 

Mr. Harpy. While we are waiting 

The Cuarrman. We have to do that in detail, and each section and 
each paragraph is analyzed, to state exactly what it means. 

Mr. Harpy. While we are waiting for that, Mr. Chairman, could 
I ask Mr. Smart, I presume, with respect to the question I raised a 
moment ago: Does the order affecting promotions as it relates to ex- 
treme partisans include only 3- and 4-star rank? 

Mr. Smart. That fs correct. 

Mr. Harpy. It doesn’t affect anything below 3- or 4-star rank? 

The Cuairman. Not a bit. 

Mr. Smarr. All promotions below that result from the selection 
system. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, does the question of extreme partisanship enter 
into that? 

Mr. Smart. The law only specifies 3- and 4-star grades as of par- 
ticular “importance.” 

The Cuarrman. Now, read what we drafted in reference to the 
National Guard, to quiet that thought. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This will be under the title of “Status of the 
National Guard”: 


Questions were propounded to departmental witnesses concerning the effect 
of the proposed bill on the National Guard. Fears were expressed by some 
members that the increased power sought for the Secretary of Defense would 
be used to federalize, reduce, or destroy the Guard. The Department denied that 
such power would or could be used to accomplish that purpose. It was specifi- 
eally pointed out that when not in Federal service the National Guard is admin- i 
istered, organized, armed, equipped, and trained in its status as the National 
Guard of the several States, Territories, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia, and not in its status as the Army National Guard of 
the United States and Air National Guard of the United States. The com- 
mittee is aware that the missions of the National Guard and the organizations 
and functions of the National Guard Bureau and the Chief thereof are set out 
in regulations. It can be categorically stated that the committee has no intent 
by this legislation to alter the traditional status and place of the National Guard 
in the defense structure, or to modify or infringe upon the current organization 
and functions of the National Guard Bureau and its Chief. 


The CuarrMan. That covers the whole issue. 
Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman 
The CuHarrman. I move 











Mr. Puitern. Relates to the Reserve, too? Is there some language | 
concerning the Reserve? 
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Mr. Buianprorp. Mr. Philbin, if you get into a question of trying 
to tie the hands of the Reserve on a matter of this nature, you are 
going to be in a very complicated field. : 

The Cuamman. It doesn’t deal with the reserves. It is not in the 
bill at all. 

Mr. Putty. It is a question of what power the bill may have, 
whether or not he can transfer 

The Cuarrman. No. All the power that is given to the Secretary 
is designated and spelled out in the bill. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It would not change the present power in any way. 

The CrHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Puisin. He has very sweeping powers under this bill and if he 
wanted to abolish the National Guard he can do it. All we have is the 
assurance of the witnesses that you have referred to here. He doesn’t 
propose to do it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Philbin, he has the power to. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Winstead 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Mr. Chairman, I hope you will keep an eye on them, 
because in the Reserve Act they told us the same thing and then when 
they federalized the National Guard in Arkansas they used part of 
that act to justify it. 

The Cuarrman. [ am advised the appropriations committee is mak- 
ing available to have 400,000 National Guard and 300,000 reserves. 
So the reserves and National Guard are not in jeopardy anywhere. 

Mr. Héserr. Six divisions of the National Guard are going to be 
cut out. 

Mr. Gavin. Before you proceed, Mr. Chairman, I just want to say 
that I, too, vote with reservation. And you also said that all members 
should be proud of the part they played in writing this bill. 

It is entirely different than the originally proposed bill, and I am 
quite proud of the part that I played, too; for a time it looked to me 
like I was an individual, and alone, on this particular bill. 

The Cuarrman. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Now that we have come around—it is quite evident we 
have come around to a very satisfactory piece of legislation. 

The Cuarrman. You are always supported by 37 men, who always 
listen with a great deal of interest and satisfaction to your arguments. 

Mr. Gupser. Thirty-six and Mrs. St. George. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, 36 and Mrs. St. George. 

Call the roll. 

All in favor of reporting H. R. 12541 favorably, when your name 
is called, vote “aye,” and all opposed vote “no.” 

Call the roll. 

(Rolleall.) 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, on this vote there are 37, and no nays. 

The Cuarrman. A quorum being present, 37 vote in the affirmative 
and no votes in the negative. The bill is favorably reported, unani- 
mously. 

I will file a report and ask the Rules Committee for general debate 
of 4 hours, 2 hours to the side. I think that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Becker. Plenty of time. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, members of the committee. You have 
accomplished an outstanding, worthwhile measure. Each and every 
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one of you can be proud of the part you played in the consideration 
of this bill. 
Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, they are all recorded except two mem- 
bers. 
The Cuamman. Any member who is not present—if he desires to 
record his vote, if there is no objection on the part of the committee, 
the chief counsel is authorized to record his vote. 
(No objection expressed. ) 
Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, sometimes when it is convenient I hope 
the chairman—and at the discretion of the chairman—will make some 
kind of arrangements with the proper individuals down at the Defense 
Department, including maybe the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for a general, 
good overall briefing of this committee on the Military Establishment 
as of the present time, whenever that time may be convenient. 
The Cuarman. That is going on now through these subcommittees. 
Mr. Arenps. I know. 

The CuarrMan. I think we have had a very fine briefing on the 
missiles and I think we have a very fine meeting 
Mr. Arenps. I request we do that someday. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Thank you very much. 

We will take a recess tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Arenps. And ‘sometime before the members go home. 

The Cuatrman. Tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 10: 30 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 22, 1958.) 
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